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SECT.   1.— THE  EIGHT   HONOURABLE   POULBTT   THOMSON, 

LORD   SYDENHAM^ 

To  bring  the  services  rendered  to  the  progress  of  free  trade 
by  this  eminent  statesman  before  the  public  in  an  enduring 
form  is  at  once  a  very  desirable  and  agreeable  task*  For  the 
events  of  his  early  life,  we  are  indebted  to  the  affectionate 
memoir  published  by  his  brother,  Poulett  Scrope,  Esq.,  M.P.^ 
in  1843 ;  for  the  latter  portions,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
public  records  of  fifteen  years ;  for  some  particulars  more  im* 
mediately  relating  to  his  connection  with  Manchester  and  the 
free  trade  party  there,  we  are  indebted  to  various  persons  for 
documents  and  information  not  before  made  public.  The 
space  devoted  to  his  life  and  services  will  not  be  deemed  un- 
duly large  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that,  '^  without  any  peculiar 
advantages  of  birth,  rank,  fortune,  or  connection,  by  the  un- 
aided exertions  of  his  talents,  industry,  and  tact,  he  had, 
before  the  age  of  forty,  sat  for  fifteen  years  in  parliament — 
ten  of  tliem  as  the  spontaneously  selected  representative  of 
the  great  manufacturing  capital  of  the  country,  Manchester 
— had  been  minister  of  state  ten  years,  in  the  cabinet  five, 
and  occupied  the  station  of  Governor-General  of  all  the  Bri- 
tish North  American  Colonies ;  being  rewarded  for  his  bril* 
liant  administration  of  this  high  office  by  a  peerage  and  the 
order  of  the  Bath.''* 

Charles  Edward  Poulett  Thomson  was  the  third  son  and 
oungest  child  of  John  Poulett  Thomson,  Esquire,  of  Waver- 
ey  Abbey  and  Boehampton,  in  Surry,  the  head  of  the  old 
and  respected  mercantile  firm  of  J.  Thomson,  T.  Bonar, 
&  Co.,  which  had  been  for  several  generations  engaged  in  the 

*  Pre&M  by  Poulett  8orop«,  Esq. 
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Russian  trade,  and  possessed  an  establishment  as  well  in  St 
Petersburg  as  in  London.  Mr  John  Thomson  assumed  the 
jiame  of  Poulett  by  sign  manual  in  1820,  in  remembrance  of 
his  mother,"  who  was  heiress  of  that  branch  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Poulett,  which  had  for  some  centuries  been  fixed  at 
GFoathurst  in  Somersetshire.  He  married,  in  1781,  Charlotte, 
the  daughter  of  Dr  Jacob  of  Salisbury,  by  whom  he  had  a 
family  of  nine  children.  Oharles,  the  youngest  of  this  number, 
was  bom  at  Waverley  on  the  13th  September  1799,  and  his 
niother^s  health  being  at  that  time  much  enfeebled,  he  may 
be  supposed  to  have  derived  from  this  circumstance  the  con- 
stitutional weakness  which  in  after  life  occasioned  the  con- 
tinued and  harassing  infirmities  to  which  he  was  subject,  and 
which,  aggravated  by  the  incessant  fatigues,  both  bodily  and 
mental,  of  parliamentary  and  official  business,  wore  out  hit 
frame,  and  prematurely  shortened  his  valuable  life. 

In  his  infancy  he  was  remarkable  for  the  perfection  oi 
childish  grace  and  beautv,  yet  attested  by  the  pencil  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence ;  and  hence,  during  the  sojourn  of  tin 
younger  part  of  the  family  at  Weymouth  in  the  summer  O: 
1803,  he  attracted  the  attention  and  became  the  especia 
favourite  of  the  good  old  King,  George  III.,  then  residing 
there  for  the  benefit  of  his  marine  excursions,  and  whose 
partiality  to  children  is  well  known.  His  elder  brother  yet 
remembers  the  terror  inspired  when,  at  their  first  meetmg 
with  the  Sovereign  on  the  Parade,  General  Gbrth  was  dis- 
patched to  bring  the  children  to  the  presence,  and  they  were 
subjected  to  a  rapid  interrogatory  from  th^^  impatient  monarch 
as  to  their  names,  birth,  and  parentage.  After  this,  the  King 
became  so  partial  to  Charles,  the  youngest — then  not  quite 
four  years  old — that  he  insisted  on  a  daily  visit  from  him,  often 
watched  at  the  window  for  his  arrival,  ran  down  himself  to 
open  the  door  to  let  him  in,  and  carried  him  about  in  his 
arms  to  shew  all  that  could  amuse  the  child,  in  the  very  ordi- 
nary lodging-house  then  occupied  by  the  royal  party,  and 
especially  the  suppers  laid  out  for  the  children's  balls,  which 
their  Majesties  frequently  gave  for  the  amusement  of  their 
young  favourites.  On  one  occasion,  the  King  being  on  the 
pier-head,  about  to  embark  in  the  royal  yacht  upon  one  of  h» 
sailing  trips,  and  having  the  child  in  his  arms,  he  turned 
round  to  Mr  Pitt,  who  was  in  attendance  at  his  elbow,  having 
probably  hurried  down  from  London  for  an  audience  on  in>- 
portant  business,  and  exclaimed, ''  Is  not  this  a  fine  boy,  Pitt? 
Fine  boy,  isn't  he  i  Take  him  in  your  arms,  Pitt ;  take  him 
in  :^our  arms :  charming  child,  isn't  her  Then,  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  he  made  the  stiff  and  solemn  premier, 
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weighed  down  as  he  seemed  to  be  with  oares  of  state,  dandlcf 
and  kiss  the  pretty  boy,  and  carry  him  some  minutes  in  his 
arms,  albeit  strange  and  unused  to  such  a  burden.  The  cir- 
cumstance, though  trivial,  had  so  comical  an  effect,  from  the 
awkwardness  and  apparent  reluctance  with  which  the  formal 
minister  performed  his  compelled  part  of  nurse,  as  to  make 
an  impression  on  the  writer,  who  stood  by,  though  but  seven 
years  old  himself,  which  time  has  never  e&ced.  Fitt,  although 
no  doubt  fretted  by  his  master^s  childish  fancy,  which  exposed 
him  to  the  ill-suppressed  titter  of  the  circle  around,  including 
several  of  the  younger  branches  of  the  royal  family,  to  whom 
the  scene  afforded  great  amusement,  put  the  best  countenance 
he  could  on  the  matter,  but  little  thought,  no  doubt,  that  the 
infant  he  was  required  to  nurse  would,  at  no  very  distant 
time,  have  the  offer  of  the  same  high  official  post  which  he 
then  occupied  —  the  chancellorship  of  the  exchequer — and 
would  be  quoted  as,  perhaps,  next  to  himself,  the  most  re- 
markable instance  in  modern  times  of  the  early  attainment  of 
great  public  eminence  by  the  force  of  talent  abne ;  equally 

Eurchaised,  alas !  by  premature  extinction,  at  the  zenith  of  a 
rilliant  career. 

As  the  youngest  and  prettiest  child  of  the  family,  Charles 
was  naturally  the  spoilt  pet  of  all.  This  would  not  be  worthy 
of  mention,  but  that  it  seems  not  impossible  the  same  course 
of  partial  treatment  which  usually,  no  doubt,  produces  a  self- 
willed  and  selfish  character,  may,  when  acting  upon  a  disposi- 
tion naturally  generous  and  full  of  sympathies,  have  failed  in 
producing  its  usual  bad  effects,  while  the  habit  thus  early 
permitted  in  the  child,  of  considering  his  will  to  be  law  with 
all  around,  may  have  had  some  influence  in  giving  to  the  man 
that  self-confiaence  and  decision,  and  that  unconquerable 
determination  to  excel,  which,  in  after  life,  became  a  promin- 
ent feature  of  his  character,  and  exercised  no  slight  influence 
towards  the  attainment  of  the  success  which  so  generally 
attended  his  exertions. 

At  the  age  of  seven  Charles  Thomson  was  sent  to  the  pre- 
paratory school  of  the  Bev.  Mr  Hannington  at  Hanwell, 
wkitber  his  elder  brother,  George,  had  preceded  him ;  and 
after  three  years^  residence  there,  was  removed  to  the  Rev. 
Idr  Woolley'^s  at  Middleton,  near  Tamworth,  and  afterwards 
to  the  Bev.  Mr  Churches  at  Hampton,  both  professing  to  be 
private  tutors,  taking  two  or  three  pupils  at  most  at  a  time. 
With  the  latter  he  remained  up  to  the  summer  of  the  year* 
1815,  whon,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  with  the  view  to  his  estab^ 
luimmnt  in  his  father^s  house  of  business,  then  under  the 
chief  direction  of  his  eldest  brother,  Mr  Andrew  Thomson,  he 
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took  his  departure  from  England  for  St  Petersburg,  where 
one  branch  of  the  firm  had  been  for  upwards  of  a  century  set- 
tled, and  there  he  remained  for  more  than  two  years. 

It  is  thus  remarkable  that  his  education  was  in  no  degree 
completed  at  any  public  school,  college,  or  university,  but  con- 
fined to  a  small  private  school,  or  a  tutor.  As  bearing  upon 
the  disputed  question  respecting  the  advantages  of  academical 
education,  this  circumstance  is  worth  noting.  The  peculiar 
qualifications  which  such  an  education  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  a  tendency  to  confer,  namely,  the  spirit  of  emulation, 
the  habit  of  pushing  your  way  through  a  herd  of  jostling 
competitors,  self-knowledge,  and  a  just  estimation  of  your 
own  faculties,  amenity  in  social  intercourse,  and  a  pleasing 
popular  manner,  the  savoir  f)ti?r#,  in  short,  of  society,  are  pre- 
cisely those  qualities  for  the  possession  of  which  Mr  C.  Thom- 
son was  very  peculiarly  distinguished.  And  yet  he  was  not 
only  not  educated,  as  has  been  said,  at  either  a  public  school 
or  university,  but  the  possession  of  some  at  least  of  these 
qualities  may  undoubtedly,  in  a  great  degree,  be  traced  to 
that  very  fact,  and  to  his  consequently  being  oast  upon  the 
busy  world  itself,  rather  than  its  supposed  miniature  resem- 
blance, dependent  only  on  his  own  resources,  at  a  time  of  life 
at  which  young  men,  academically  educated,  are  usually  in  a 
state  of  pupilage,  watched  by  preceptors,  associating  only 
with  youths  of  their  own  age,  and  kept  under  the  control 
of  a  strict  scholastic  discipline. 

At  the  early  aere  of  sixteen  Charles  Thomson  was  initiated 
into  life  in  St  Petersburg,  and,  while  not  neglecting  the 
business  he  was  there  to  learn,  he  yet  eagerly  entered  into 
the  amusements  of  society,  to  which  his  connections  and  posi- 
tion gave  him  access,  and  in  which  his  personal  recommenda- 
tions soon  rendered  him  a  special  favourite  with  those  of  the 
Russian  nobility  and  diplomatic  corps  then  resident  at  St 
Petersburg,  who  had  the  good  taste  to  open  their  doors  to 
the  British.  It  was  no  doubt  in  these  circles,  and  especially 
in  the  close  intimacy  which  he  was  permitted  at  this  period  to 
enjoy  with  several  polished  and  highly  cultivated  individuals 
then  residing  at  St  Petersburg,  such  as  Count  Woronzofi^ 
Count  and  Countess  Sabloukoff,  (very  old  friends  of  his 
family,)  Princess  Galitzin,  &;c.,  that  he  began  to  acquire  that 
peculiar  charm  of  manner,  and  polished  tone  of  society,  which 
distinguished  him  through  life,  and  was  no  mean  aid  to 
advancement  in  his  political  career. 

He  enjoyed,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  a  very  close  and 
valuable  correspondence  with  an  afiectionate  and  intelligent 
mother,  whose  watchfulness  over  the  physical,  morale  a^d 
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inteUectual  oultore  of  her  children  seemed  to  increase  in 
anxiety  and  attention  the  farther  they  were  removed  from 
her  immediate  care.  With  his  former  tutors,  likewise,  Mr 
WooUey  and  Mr  Church,  he  kept  up  for  some  years  an  affec- 
tionate, and  to  him  most  salutary,  intercourse,  receiving  from 
them  advice  as  to  the  course  of  his  studies,  and,  in  return, 
communicating  to  them  ^e  progress  he  was  making  in  the 
acauisition  of  knowledge. 

in  the  autumn  of  181 7,  after  an  illness  of  considerable 
duration,  which  caused  much  anxiety  among  his  friends,  it 
was  thought  desirable  that  he  should  spend  the  coming  winter 
in  a  milder  climate  than  St  Petersburg,  and  he  accordindy 
returned  by  sea  to  England,  which  he  reached  in  the  begm- 
ning  of  October,  his  health  being  much  improved  by  the 
voyage. 

On  his  arrival  he  found  his  mother  and  two  youngest  sisters^ 
then  unmarried,  on  the  point  of  setting  off  for  the  Continent, 
and  it  was  determined  tnat  he  should  accompany  them.  This 
he  did,  and  the  winter  was  spent  by  the  party  at  Nice. 

The  greater  part  of  the  next  ^ear  was  passed  in  a  tour 
through  the  north  of  Italv  and  Switzerland ;  but  in  the  course 
of  the  summer  a  separation  took  place,  the  ladies  proceeding 
northwards  to  Switzerland,  while  Charles,  for  the  benefit  of 
his  eyes,  which  were  at  that  time  very  weak,  was  left  at  the 
baths  of  Yaldagno  and  Becoara  in  the  Vicentine.  Here  he 
lived  two  or  three  months  in  close  intimacy  with  the  amiable 
and  accomplished  paraphraser  of  Casti,  the  late  Mr  William 
Bose,  and  no  doubt  profited  by  the  society  of  one  so  cultivated 
and  refined.  At  the  close  of  the  summer  he  rejoined  his 
mother  and  the  family  party,  increased  by  the  arrival  of  his 
elder  brother,  George,  trom  England,  returned  to  the  south, 
and  passed  the  winter  at  Naples.  In  the  summer  of  the  next 
year  the  two  brothers  travelled  to  England  together,  by  a 
circuitous  route,  through  the  south  and  west  of  France,  visiting 
the  Pyrenees  and  the  Loire.  And  his  health  being  now  re- 
established, Charles  Thomson  once  more  took  his  seat  in  the 
counting-house,  and  passed  the  winter  in  the  ordinary  occu- 
pations of  mercantile  business. 

After  so  long  a  holiday,  spent  in  the  amusement  and  excite- 
ment of  foreign  travel,  it  was  quite  natural  that  the  young 
man  should  feel  the  confinement  and  dull  routine  of  a  London 
counting-house  extremely  irksome;  and  his  letters  at  this 
period  contain  many  complaints  of  the  kind.  His  anxious 
desire,  indeed,  both  then  and  for  some  time  after,  was  to 
exchange  the  occupation  he  had  so  far  engaged  in  for  that 
'i>P  dipibmaoy,  for  wliieh  both  his  natural  and  acquired  qualj- 
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fioationi,  ae  well  as  the  habits  of  foreigD  travel,  and  the  Eocietj 
in  whioh  he  had  for  some  time  moved,  peculiarly  fitted  him. 
He  had  a  remarfcabte  knowledge  of  many  languages,  speaking 
Freneh,  Gterman,  Auss,  and  Italian,  almost  like  a  native  ( 
and  his  manner  and  address  were  courtly,  refined,  and  fasci- 
nating. At  his  earnest  solicitation  endeavours  were  made  by 
his  mends  with  the  view  to  obtain  employment  for  him  in 
some  foreign  embassy,  fortunately  without  success.  It  was 
not  long  before  he  had  reason  to  congratulate  himself  on  the 
failure,  and  to  discover  that  in  an  age  and  country  of  so  ^rao- 
tical  a  character  as  this,  iks  knowledoe  uf  facU  and  haltU  of 
businssi  to  be  acauired  in  oommercial  pvrsuiii^  by  a  mind  en- 
doteed  with  faowtieeof  a  high  order^  are  far  more  likely  to  lead 
to  etation  and  power  than  any  familiarity  with  foreign  courts 
or  diplomatic  intrigue.  Had  his  wishes  been  fulfilled,  and  his 
career  consequently  changed,  he  mi^t,  and  probably  would, 
have  grown  grey  in  the  pleasant  but  somewhat  idle  occupa- 
tion of  a  chargt  d'affiUree  at  some  petty  foreign  court,  with- 
out ever  attaining  one-tenth  part  of  the  reputation  or  power 
to  which  his  mercantile  education  and  information,  gathered 
in  the  busy  marts  of  British  industry,  speedily  elevated  him. 

Whether,  as  yet,  any  asnpirations  of  this  character  had 
crossed  his  thoughts  or  not,  the  young  merchant,  at  all  events, 
continued  from  this  time  to  apply  himself  unremittingly  to  the 
stud^  of  his  business,  which  his  natural  quickness  of  compre- 
hension and  tact  very  soon  enabled  him  to  master.  And  after 
a  probation  of  a  year  and  a  half  passed  in  London,  he  was 
once  more  sent  out  to  St  Petersburg  in  the  spring  of  1821, 
entrusted  with  a  share  in  the  conduct  and,  of  course,  in*  the 
profits  of  the  business. 

The  journey  was  performed  leisurely  by  the  route  of  Cux- 
haven,  Berlin,  and  Riga,  and  his  journals  bear  witness  to  the 
powers  of  observation  and  judgment  alreadv  exercised  by  him 
on  the  countries  through  which  he  travelled,  and  especially 
on  their  commercial  resources.  On  the  4th  of  May  he  reached 
St  Petersburg. 

Here  he  remained  for  nearly  two  years,  making  the  most  of 
his  time  and  the  opportunities  afforded  by  his  admission  to 
the  best  society  of  that  capital,  in  which  he  was  a  general 
favourite,  and  especially  among  the  diplomatic  body.  Nor 
did  he  neglect  the  study  of  books;  and  his  anxiety  to  store  up 
knowledge  appears  from  entries  in  his  journal  of  this  period, 
in  which  he  occasionally  records  as  a  ^^lost  day^one  in  which 
he  had  been  able  to  add  nothing  to  his  previous  acquirements. 

In  the  winter  of  18S2  and  spring  of  1823^  be  took  a  journey 
to  Moscow,  and  thence  through  the  centre  of  Russia,  by  Eien 
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imd  <te^  making  a  tour  of  visits  to  the  oountry  houses  of 
aeveral  of  the  Bussian  nobility.  And  on  the  1st  of  August  of 
the  latter  year  he  quitted  Petersburg  for  the  last  time,  on  a 
journey  through  the  eastern  and  southern  provinces  of  Russia, 
espeeiailv  with  the  view  of  being  present  at  the  great  fair  of 
Nischnei-Novgorod,  which  takes  place  early  in  that  month, 
and  is  the  principal  mart  for  exchange  of  the  products  of 
Europe  and  Asia. 

From  Nischnei  be  embarked  on  the  Wolga  for  Astracan, 
and  descended  the  whole  course  of  that  enormous  river,  stop* 
ping  at  times  to  visit  several  of  the  Tartar  tribes  upon  the 
route,  as  well  as  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  colonies  on  the 
banks  of  the  Wolga.  After  a  short  stay  at  Astracan,  hd 
reUimed  northwards  as  far  as  Tzaritzin,  and  thence  tm- 
veUed  through  the  Steppes  of  the  Don  bv  Tcherkask,  Ta^an- 
T9SL  Ehatennodar,  the  Caucasus,  and  the  Crimea,  •reaching 
Odessa  about  the  middle  of  November ;  from  thence  he  tra- 
velled by  the  route  of  Brody  and  Cracow  to  Vienna,  where  fa« 
spent  the  remainder  of  the  winter  of  1823-4. 

The  ioumals  kept  during  this  period  evince  a  veiy  remark- 
able spirit  of  inquiry  and  desire  of  information  for  so  young  a 
traveler.  They  are  full  of  acute  and  accurate  remarks  on  the 
manners,  habits,  and  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  these 
countries,  as  well  as  theur  resources,  economical  and  conmier- 
oial. 

The  ^ring  of  1824  was  passed  in  the  fascmating  society  of 
Vienna,  and  indeed  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  the  remon- 
strances of  his  friends  drew  him  from  thence.  He  left  it  at 
the  end  of  April,  and  reached  Paris,  where  his  mother  was 
then  confined  by  illness,  only  just  in  time  to  receive  the  last 
blessing  of  that  most  afiectionate  and  devoted  parent,  whoso 
decease  took  place  on  the  18th  of  May.  After  the  funeral, 
Mr  C.  Thomson  returned  to  London,  where  he  thenceforward 
permanently  fixed  himself,  taking  his  share  in  the  business  of 
the  counting-house,  and  occasionally  conducting  it  wholly 
himself^  in  the  absence  of  his  elder  brother  and  partner, 
Andrew  Thomson. 

The  next  year  was  one  of  an  eventful  and  exciting  character, 
and,  when  all  the  circumstances  of  that  extraordinary  epoch 
axe  considered,  it  will  not  appear  surprising  that  a  young 
merchant,  naturally  of  a  sangmne  disposition,  then  ahnost  for 
the  first  time  taking  his  place  as  a  member  of  one  of  the  most 
respected  connuercial  firms  in  London,  possessed  ^  «  secular 
reputation,  and  of  ahnost  unlimited  credit,  should  have  been 
exposed  to  much  solicitation  from  those  who  were  blowing  and 
,  ne^ang  to  set  afloat  the  bubbles  of  that  day,  and  should  have 

1* 
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been  led  to  indulge  somewhat  in  the  brilliant  dreams  of  a  rapid 
creation  of  wealth  by  combined  associations^  which,  at  that 
period  of  universal  excitement,  carried  away  thousands  of 
older  and  far  more  experienced  heads. 

Accordingly,  into  some  of  the  American  mining  speculations, 
set  on  foot  in  the  spring  of  1825,  Mr  G.  Thomson  entered  with 
the  energy  which  was  devoted  to  whatever  he  undertook.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  direction  of  one  or  two  of  these 
schemes ;  and,  being  a  b<ma  fide  believer  in  their  promised 
advantages,  he,  of  course,  like  many  others,  sufferea  by  the 
bursting  of  the  bubbles  on  the  arrival  of  ^^  the  Panic.'" 

Hif  elder  brother  had  throughout  remonstrated  against  any 
participation  in  such  adventures ;  and  it  was  probably  owing 
to  his  prudent  advice  that  they  were  not  embarked  in  it  to  a 
seriously  inconvenient  extent.  As  it  was,  the  loss  sustained 
was  sumbient  to  read  him  a  lesson  of  caution,  from  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  derived  much  benefit  in  aftw 
life. 

But  the  year  1825  was  not  remarkable  only  for  the  general 
speculative  mania.  It  constitutes,  moreover,  something  like 
txi  era  in  the  history  of  the  commercial  policy  of  the  nation. 
In  the  course  of  the  two  or  three  preceding  sessions,  the  at- 
tention of  parliament  had  begun  to  be  directed  by  Mr  Hus- 
kisson  to  the  faulty  character  of  that  system  of  protective 
duties  which  had  been  acted  on  for  the  supposed  benefit  of 
colonial  and  domestic  producers:  the  navigation  laws  had 
been  already  relaxed;  and,  in  this  year,  1825,  the  same 
statesman,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  carried  through 
a  general  revisal  and  simplification  of  the  revenue  laws  or 
tariff.  Commercial  questions  were  thus  assuming  a  prominence 
in  the  debates  of  parliament  which  might  weU  suggest  to  a 
merchant  entertaining  enlarged  views  on  these  subiects,  and 
conscious  of  the  possession  of  an  amount  of  knowledge  and 
information  which  might  be  usefully  brought  to  bear  upon 
their  discussion,  the  desire  to  take  part  in  these  debates.  It 
was  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  the  time  was  favourable  for 
men  of  practical  experience  in  commercial  affairs,  not  only  to 
obtain  a  hearing,  but  even  to  exercise  considerable  influence 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr  C.  Thomson,  moreover,  entertained  strong  opinions  of  a 
liberal  character  on  the  more  ordinary  political  questions  of 
the  age :  these  principles  were  entirely  self-formed.  Those 
of  his  family — of  his  father  certainly — were  rather  of  the  op- 

Eosite  complexion.  But,  whether  acquired  by  reflection  during 
is  residence  among  the  despotic  ai^d,  consequently,  stagnating 
states  of  the  Continent,  or  from  his  course  of  readii^,  or  from 
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tbe  general  bent  of  his  mind,  or,  as  Beems  most  probable,  from 
all  these  influences  combined,  certain  it  is  that  his  political 
principles  were,  from  the  first,  of  a  very  liberal  character, 
and  led  him  to  cultivate  the  society  of  those  who  entertained 
similar  views  on  questions  of  public  interest.  He  thus  became 
acquainted  about  this  time,  among  others,  with  Dr  Bowring, 
Mr  Mill,  Mr  Warburton,  and  Mr  Hume,  and  was  occasion- 
ally admitted  to  the  hermitage  of  the  eccentric  and  amiable 
Bentham.  He  likewise  studied  the  science  of  political  economy 
with  Mr  M'^GuIIoch,  and  frequented  the  Political  Economy 
Club  then  lately  instituted. 

Taking  thus  a  lively  interest  m  the  political  questions  of  the 
day,  and  more  especially  in  those  relative  to  commercial  mat- 
ters, it  was  natural  that  he  should  listen  with  favour  to  pro- 
posals which  were  made  to  him  in  the  summer  of  1825,  from 
E^rties  connected  with  the  liberal  interest  in  the  borough  of 
over,  to  become  a  candidate  for  its  representation  at  the 
next  election ;  and,'  with  this  view,  he  made  several  visits  to 
Dover  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  for  the  purpose  of  canvass- 
ing, having  issued  an  address  to  the  electors  on  the  15th  of 
September. 

In  the  pursuit  of  this  object  he  was  warmly  aided  by  his 
friends  of  the  utilitarian  school.  Dr  Bowring,  who  indeed 
had  been  the  medium  of  his  original  introduction  to  the  elect- 
ors of  Dover,  accompanied  him  there  and  assisted  in  his  can- 
vass. And  Bentham  himself  bad  taken  so  great  a  liking  for 
him,  that  he  broke  through  all  the  habits  of  his  hermit-like 
existence,  actually  took  up  his  residence  at  Dover,  canvassed 
daily  for  him,  opened  his  house,  and  allowed  himself  to  be 
accessible  to  all  Mr  Thomson^s  friends,  and  mingled  in  the 
contest  in  a  manner  which  surprised  all  who  knew  his  retiring 
disposition,  but  which  strongly  marked  the  interest  he  took 
in  nis  young  friend'^s  prospects. 

In  aiming  at  a  seat  in  parliament,  however,  Mr  Charles 
Thomson  was  unsup^rted  by  the  assistance,  or  even  by  the 
oountenance  and  advice,  of  his  family.  His  father  and  eldest 
brother  remonstrated  against  the  undertaking,  as  tending  to 
withdraw  his  attention  from  the  city  business,  to  which  it  was 
desirable  that  he  should  devote  himself:  neither,  it  is  clear, 
had  at  this  time  the  least  idea  of  the  powers  possessed  by  him, 
and  before  long  to  be  brought  into  active  exertion — powers 
which,  applied  m  the  career  of  public  life,  enabled  him  subse- 

Siently,  not  merely  to  reflect  lustre  on  his  connections  and  on 
e  mercantile  clam  to  which  he  belonged,  but  materially  to 
benefit  the  general  interests  of  British  commerce,  and  advance 
the  weUare  and  prosperity  of  his  country. 
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He  himself  was  evidently  gifted  with  a  juaier  appreoiatioD 
of  his  capacities.  And  here  that  happy  self-confidenoe,  which 
has  already  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  main  elements  of  hii 
success,  was  eminently  useful  in  fortifying  his  resolutions  in 
favour  of  a  public  life  against  the  remonstranees  and  dissua- 
sions of  some  of  his  nearest  connections. 

That  they  were  in  some  degree  justified  in  these  remon- 
strances, however,  must  be  conceded — the  pecuniary  risks, 
and  even  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  contest  into  which,  so 
early  in  life,  he  was  plunging,  being  considerable,  and  this  im- 
mediately following  his  losses  of  the  year  before  in  the  Ame- 
rican mining  speculations.  The  remonstrances  of  his  brother 
Andrew  at  times  reached  a  very  high  tone,  threatening  even 
a  dissolution  of  partnership,  mt  pledges  had  been  given  to 
parties  in  Dover,  which  were  not  to  be  Sghtly  broken ;  hopes 
were  held  out  of  certain  and  easy  success,  of  its  being  unneces- 
sary to  bring  up  outvoters — the  chief  source  of  expense— and 
the  negotiations  and  the  canvass  still  more  or  less  continued, 
thouffh  .protracted  by  the  delay  of  the  dissolution  of  parliament, 
which  had  been  expected  in  the  summer  of  1825,  but  did  not 
take  place  until  May  1826. 

The  election,  as  might  have  oeen  anticipated  by  all  who 
really  know  the  character  of  the  borough  at  that  time,  was 
severely  contested,  it  lasted  ten  days.  It  was  necessary  to 
bring  down  every  outvoter,  and  though  won  by  Mr  Thomson 
by  a  considerable  majority  over  Mr  Halcomb,  the  unsuccess- 
ful candidate,  his  expenses  amounted  to  at  least  L.3000 ;  and, 
in  a  few  days,  it  was  clear  that  he  would  also  have  to  defend 
his  seat  before  a  committee  of  the  house  against  a  petition* 
He  had,  however,  succeeded  in  opening  for  himself  the  door 
of  the  Senate ;  he  had  obtained  a  footing  at  least  on  the  arena 
which  he  was  most  anxious  to  tread,  and  for  which  he  justly 
considered  himself  adapted ;  and,  no  doubt,  little  regretted 
the  sacrifices  it  had  cost.  He  took  his  seat  on  the  18th  of 
November  1826,  parliament  being  summoned  at  that  unusual 
season  for  the  purpose  of  passing  the  Indemnity  Bill. 

Almost  his  first  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons  rinewed  the 
decided  line  he  had  already  tak^i  as  an  advocate  of  the  free- 
dom of  trade  and  removal  of  unwise  protecting  duties.^  H^ 
divided,  on  the  16th  of  Mejx^h  1827,  in  the  small  minority^  of 
sixteen  in  favour  of  Mr  Hume's  motion  on  the  com  law,  which 
embodied  in  part  the  principie  of  free  trade  in  that  staple 
commodity  under  a  moderate  fixed  duty.  ^ 

During  the  early  part  of  this,  as  in  me  short  preceding 
sosnjan,  Mr  TbovMon  remained  an  attentive  listener  to  the 
debate;  but  wisely,  took  little  port  in  Umoa,  onttteotn^  hteoh  ' 
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■elf  with  rtndying  the  character  of  the  assembly  in  which  he 
had  a  seat,  and  forming  his  judgment  as  to  the  mode  best 
adapted  for  acquiring  an  influence  in  its  deliberations. 

He  spoke,  however,  yery  briefly  on  one  or  two  occasions, 
when  an  opportunity  offered  itself  for  bringing  to  bear  upon 
the  queistion  before  the  house  information  of  a  practical  cha- 
racter, with  which  his  mercantile  station  had  made  him 
acquainted.  Thus,  in  the  debate  on  the  com  law,  on  the 
6th  of  April,  he  spoke  against  a  clause  introduced  by  Mr 
0.  Grant  into  the  com  bill  then  under  discussion,  having  for 
its  object  to  enable  the  King  in  council  to  impose  retaliatory 
duties  on  com,  the  produce  of  such  countries  as  imposed  high 
duties  on  our  manufactures.  Mr  Thomson  urged  the  mis- 
chievous efiect  on  our  trade  with  some  countries,  such  as 
Russia,  which  would  result  from  the  operation  of  this  clause; 
and  his  arguments  being  drawn  from  a  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  uie  subject,  obtained  considerable  attention  in  the 
house. 

The  first  occasion  on  which  Mr  Thomson  delivered  his  sen- 
timents at  any  length  or  with  apparent  preparation,  was  in 
the  debate  raised  by  General  Gascoigne  on  the  state  of  the 
shipping  interest)  on  the  7th  of  May.  This  discussion  had 
been  adjourned  over  the  Easter  recess  on  account  of  Mr 
Huskisson'^s  ill  health,  and  the  same  circumstance  might 
readily  suggest  to  Mr  Thomson  the  desire  to  bring  all  the 
assistance  in  his  power  to  the  minister,  of  whose  poRcy  upon 
this  and  other  economical  questions  he  so  thoroughly  approved. 
His  speech,  which  wan  replete  with  facts,  throwing  a  strong 
and  convincing  light  upon  the  subject,  was  ably  delivered,  ana 
received  with  very  general  approbation  from  both  sides  of  the 
house,  as  one  of  a  most  promising  nature. 
Mr  Huskisson,  in  his  own  speech  at  a  later  period  of  the 
debate,  alluded  to  it  in  the  following  terms : — 

**  TIm  debate  has  afforded  to  the  honourable  member  for 
Dover  ao  opportunity  of  manifesting  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  acuteness  and  knowledge  in  respect  to  the  commerce  and 
navigation  of  the  country,  and  of  stating  his  information  in  a 
manner  which  must,  I  am  sure,  have  made  the  nu)st  favour- 
able impression  on  the  house.^ 

Onl^e  14th  of  June  Mr  Thomson  made  a  few  observations 
in  favour  of  the  vote  by  ballot  in  pariiamentary  elections,  a 
proposal  which  he  afterwards  took  many  opportunities  of 
supporting,  and  which  was  on  this  occasion,  for  the  first  time, 
suggested  to  the  house. 

In  the  ensuii^  session  he  pursued  the  same  pradent  course 
of  b«t  carelj  obtruding  hiniself  on  the'  notioe  ^  the  house 
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He  spoke  once  or  twice  in  favour  of  reductions  in  the  navy 
and  army  estimates ;  and,  in  the  discusaion  of  the  Passengers^ 
Begulation  Act,  supported  the  views  advocated  by  Messrs 
Hume  and  Warburton.  A  letter  to  his  brother,  written  at 
this  period,  may  shew  the  opinion  he  had  been  led  to  form  on 
the  reserve  necessary  for  obtaining  parliamentary  success,  and 
the  modest  anticipations  entertained  by  him  of  his  future 
prospects. 

<'  London,  February  28>  182a 

*'  My  dear ^ 

*^  Thanks  for  your  congratulations  on  what  you  are  pleased 
to  call  my  success  in  parHament.  I  wish  it  were  greater,  but 
still,  if  I  am  permitted  to  proceed,  I  trust  I  may  improve 
upon  it:  to  the  justice  of  every  one  of  ^our  maxims  I 
entirely  subscribe.  The  speech  which  I  made  last  year,  which 
gained  me  what  little  credit  I  have;  is  the  best  illustration  of 
the  principal  one.  A  man  who  tells  the  house  fads  with 
whicn  the  majority  are  unacquainted  is  sure  to  be  listened  to, 
and  a  reputation  for  doing  so  will  procure  him  attention  upon 
other  points  on  which  he,  perhaps,  does  not  deserve  it  But 
a  parliamentary  reputation  is  like  a  woman^s — it  must  be 
exposed  as  little  as  possible ;  and  I  am  so  sensible  of  this, 
that  I  would  willingly  abstain  from  opening  my  mouth  more 
than  once  or  twice  m  a  session.  I  have  latterly  been  obliged 
to  infringe  this  rule  more  than  I  wish,  but  it  has  only  been  in 
committees,  which  are  parliamentary  sans  cansiquence.  I 
hope  to  have  one  or  two  occasions  for  a  splash,  but  I  shall 
not  go  out  of  my  way  for  them.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  all  sad 
manoeuvring ;  but  still  it  is  a  means  to  being  useful  hereafter, 
and  therefore  must  be  submitted  to. 

*'^  I  rejoice  at  the  tone  of  your  letter.  It  would  be  absurd 
in  me,  who  have  taken  so  different  a  course,  to  sing  the 
^  Beatus  ills  ;'*  but  now  and  then  it  occurs  to  me  that  some 
ten  or  fifteen  years  hence,  when  I  am  broken  in  health,  in 
constitution,  and  in  spirits,  and  disappointed  in  both  fortune 
and  ambition,  which  must  happen,  I  am  aware  (for  who  has 
not  been !),  I  shall  envy  your  position,  and  regret  the  useless 
waste  of  time,  health,  and  money  of  the  present  day*  But 
*ch0  sariy  sari.'* 

'^  We  had  a  triumph^  in  which  I  was  a  unit,  on  Tuesday. 
The  greater  that  it  was  wholly  unexpected,  for  ministers  had 
made  such  exertions  to  bring  up  ail  their  troops,  that  a  defeat 
of  Lord  John  Russell'^s  motion*  was  considered  certain. 
PeeFs  opposition  was  inteUigible,  at  least  the  motive,  for  the 

*  For  the  Repoal  of  the  Test  and  Corporatioit  Acts* 
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teaaouB  he  eave  were  certainly  not  so ;  but  some  who  avow 
themselves  friends  of  religious  liberty  were  pitiful  in  their 
conduct.     It  will  be  delightful  to  see  men  who  act  so  dis- 

racefiilly  reap  the  just  reward  of  their  bad  deeds,  for  the 
mters  will  be  in  arms  against  them,  and  pay  them  off  at 
the  next  election.  God  forbid  we  should  have  one  just  now, 
but  things  looks  ominous.  The  King  has  certainly  been  very 
bad  for  some  time,  and  those  about  him  begin  to  allow  that 
he  is  not  immortal.  Grod  save  him !  for  a  general  election 
would  be  a  very  ugly  thing.'*' 

On  the  20th  of  May  he  introduced  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of 
the  usury  laws,  in  a  speech  of  great  ability,  which  made  a 
strong  impression  upon  the  house,  and  the  government 
expressing  itself  favourable  to  the  principle  of  the  measure, 
leave  was  riven  to  bring  in  the  bul.  When,  however,  the 
second  reading  came  on,  it  was  found  that  the  country  gentle- 
men, who  had  always  opposed  any  change  in  the  usury  laws, 
under  the  idea  that  they  kept  down  the  rate  of  interest 
on  mortgages,  evinced  so  strong  a  disposition  to  throw  out 
the  bill,  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  advised  its 
withdrawal  for  that  session,  which  was  done. 

On  the  18th  of  June  Mr  Thomson  spoke  and  voted  in  a 
minority  of  twentv-four  against  a  bill  for  limiting  the  circula- 
tion of  Scotch  and  Irish  bank  notes ;  and  on  the  next  day  he 
defended  Mr  Huskisson^s  measures  for  the  improvement  of 
the  navigation  laws,  against  the  attacks  of  Mr  Robinson  and 
General  Gbuscoigne,  and  alluded,  in  terms  of  indignation,  to 
the  scurrilous  and  malignant  treatment  with  which  that  wise 
statesman  had  been  assailed  by  portions  of  the  press  and  hired 
organs  of  the  shipping  interest. 

On  the  16th  of  July  he  divided  the  house  on  the  question  of 
reducing  the  duties  on  Indian  silk  goods  to  a  minimum  of  30 
per  cent. ;  and,  on  the  11th  and  17th  of  the  same  month,  he 
spoke  against  the  retention  of  a  nominal  sinking  fund. 

Bis  votes  throughout  this  session  were  given,  of  course,  in 
support  of  the  great  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
which  he  professed  to  advocate.  His  name  appears  in  the 
majoritv  of  the  26th  of  February,  in  favour  of  Lord  John 
Bussell  s  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  test  and  corporation 
acts,  bv  which  that  great  step  towards  the  triumph  of  those 
principles  was  virtuallv  gained,  in  the  scarcely  less  famous 
minontv  of  the  21  st  of  March  in  favour  of  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  East  Retford ;  in  the  minority  of  twenty-seven,  on 
the  27th  of  April,  for  Mr  Hume^s  amendment  of  the  com 
laws ;  and  in  tne  majority  of  the  12th  of  May,  on  Sir  Francit 
Burdett^s  motion  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims. 
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On  the  11th  of  April  of  the  next  Year,  1829,  in  the  od* 
joumed  debate  upon  Mr  Fyler^s  motion  for  a  committee  on 
the  silk  trade,  Mr  Thomson  delivered  a  speech  of  extraordi- 
nary power  and  ability,  which,  for  its  effect  upon  the  bouse, 
has  been  rarely  equalled,  certainly  not  by  any  speech  made 
upon  a  topic  of  so  dry  and  practical  a  question  of  economical 
policy.  On  its  conclusion  the  speaker  was  cheered  from  every 
quarter,  and  several  members  even  crosscKi  the  house  to  con- 

SEi^tulate  him  on  the  success  he  bad  gained.  On  this  occasion 
r  Thomson  had  the  disadvantage  of  speaking  after  Mr 
Huskisson,  and  had,  of  course,  been  forestalled  by  him  in  the 
statement  of  the  most  material  facts  bearing  upon  the  subject. 
Notwithstanding  this,  he  brought  to  the  discussion  such  an 
amount  of  information,  of  a  novel  and  interesting  character, 
relative  to  the  details  of  the  manufSetcture,  the  circumstances 
affecting  it,  and  its  actual  and  comparative  condition — ^his 
treatment  of  the  question  was  so  lummous,  and  he  threw  so 
withering  a  ridictue  on  those  general  declaimers  against  free 
trade  and  "  cold-hearted  philosophy,^  who,  declaring  an  ab- 
horrence of  all  theories,  themselves  theorised  extravagantly, 
but  with  a  total  ignorance  of  and  disregard  to  facU^  as  not 
only  to  amuse  the  nouse  with  a  dry  subject,  but  to  carry  con- 
viction to  the  minds  of  all  who  heard  him  without  undue  bias, 
and  to  produce  an  effect  on  the  country  most  favourable  to 
the  general  recognition  of  the  wisdom  of  Mr  Huskisson^s  com- 
mercial policy. 

The  latter  part  of  this  speech  is  well  worth  reproducine,  for 
the  general  arguments  in  favour  of  commercial  freedom  nave 
seldom,  if  ever,  been  summed  up  in  more  eloquent  or  convino- 
ing  phrases. 


8BCT.  n. — SPEECH  OP  MR  POITLRTT  THOMSON  ON  THE  PBINOIPLBS 

OP  PRBS  TRADE  IN  1829. 

*^  Sir,  I  have  thus  endeavoured,  tbough  I  fear  at  much  too 
ereat  a  length,  to  apply  myself  to  the  statements  which  have 
been  made.  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  the  absurdity  of 
attributing  the  present  distress  to  the  operation  of  the  law  of 
1826 ;  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  real  causes  of  it. 
I  have  tried  to  prove  the  necessity  of  a  reduction  of  duty  on 
the  manufactured  goods,  to  enable  the  fair  trader  to  compete 
with  the  smuggler;  on  thrown  silk,  to  enable  die  Bntidi 
weaver  to  compete  with  the  French ;  and  I  trust  that  I  have 
dearly  shewn  that  these  measures  will  be  attended  with  no 
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injury  to  the  throwster.    I  should  not  trespass  for  another 
moment  on  the  patience  of  the  house,  but  for  the  very  extra- 
oirdinary  assertions  which  the  honourable  member  for  Worce** 
ter  has  been  pleased  to  make  on  what  he  calls  free  trade. 
The  honourable  gentleman  is  not  content  with  having  90  clearly 
demonstrated  au  the  evils  which  have  arisen  to  the  unfortu- 
nate silk  trade  from  this  little  deviation  from  prohibition ;  be 
is  not  satisfied  with  having  so  admirably  illustrated  his  own 
love  of  exclusion,  by  shewing  that,  under  the  influence  of  the 
unhappy  law  of  1826,  we  have  raised  the  consumption  of  raw 
silk  in  this  country  from  2,000,000  up  to  4,000,000  lbs. ;  he  is 
not  satisfied  with  proving  that  our  weavers  have  nearly  doubled 
in  number,  that  our  throwing-mills  are  half  as  many  again ; 
that,  in  addition  to  all  this,  we  have  imported,  as  he  says, 
manufivotured  silks  to  the  amount  of  L.ly500,000,  all  which 
must  have  been  paid  for  in  the  produce  of  British  industry 
and  the  employment  of  British  capital ;  he  is  not  satisfied  with 
all  these  evils  in  the  silk  trade,  but  the  honourable  gentleman 
passes  an  indiscriminate  censure^-he  vents  all  his  wrath — ^he 
pours  out  the  phials  of  his  indignation— on  what  he  is  pleased 
to  call  free  trade.     I  really  should  feel  obliged  to  the  honour- 
able gentleman  to  tell  me  where  he  finds  free  trade  in  this 
country  ?  Alas  I  I  search  in  vain  through  your  Custom-House 
Jaws,  and  I  can  find  no  solitary  instance  of  any  article  which 
is  either  produced  or  manufactured  in  this  country  on  which 
a  very  heavy  duty  is  not  exacted.    Free  trade,  indeed  !  why 
it  is  ludicrous  to  talk  of  it ;  and  on  the  occasion,  too,  when  we 
are  actually  debating  whether  the  duty  on  the  article  which 
forms  the  subject  of  to-night's  discussion  shaU  be  35  or  25  per 
cent.! 

**  I  wish  that  the  honourable  gentlonan  were  more  correct ; 
I  wish,  with  1^  my  heart,  that  we  were  nearer  that  monstrous 
oonsnmmation  of  free  trade  which  he  so  much  dreads ;  but 
though  I  fear  we  are  still  far,  far  from  it,  I  will  grant  the 
honourable  gentleman  that  we  have  made  a  nearer  approach 
to  it;  and  I  contend,  in  answer  to  all  his  assertions)  that  in 
doing  so  we  have  conferred  an  essential  benefit,  and  an  incon- 
trovertible one,  upon  the  country.  The  proof  of  it  lies  upon 
your  own  table,  and  there  too  lies  the  contradiction  to  tibe 
rain  so  much  talked  of  by  the  honourable  member  for  Calling- 
ton.  /  inato  of  no  standard  by  which  the  increase  or  diminution 
^the  weabh  of  any  country  can  be  estimated  etccept  its  power  for 
consumption.  If  we  find  this  increasing,  its  wealth  must  be 
also  on  the  increase.  If  we  find  it  diminishing,  its  pro8f>erity 
may  be  said  to  be  on  the  wane.  If,  then,  the  position  of  the 
hoi}oiirable  gentleman  be  correct;  if,  since  the  adoption  of 
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these  horrible  measures  by  the  legislature,  the  wealth  of  this 
country  has  fallen  away,  the  effect  must  be  clearly  marked  by 
the  diminished  power  of  all  classes  to  consume.  This  is  the 
test  which  I  shall  apply,  and  by  it  I  wish  the  house  to  judge 
between  the  honourable  gentleman  and  myself.  I  have 
selected,  to  form  this  standard,  the  returns  of  the  principal 
articles  which  enter  into  the  greatest  degree  of  consumption 
of  all  classes  in  this  country.     I  have  taken  them  for  the 

Eeriod  of  five  years.  If  any  of  the  regulations  of  the  Custom- 
ouse  have  made  a  nearer  approach  to  free  trade,  it  is  since 
the  year  1825  that  they  have  done  so.  I  take,  therefore,  the 
two  years  previous  and  the  two  years  succeeding  that  year, 
and  that  year,  being  a  year  of  extreme  speculation,  is  taken 
out  of  the  way. 

*^  And  let  me  entreat  the  house  to  look  at  the  result.  Has 
there  been  any  symptom  of  the  diminished  power  of  consump- 
tion, which  must  have  been  the  effect  of  waning  prosperity! 
Has  there  been  no  increase  indicating  a  contrary  effect !  Why, 
not  in  one,  but  in  every  one  of  these  articles  there  has  been 
the  most  rapid,  the  most  extraordinary  increase ! — In  Sugar 
of  7  per  cent.,  and  this  is  worthy  of  remark,  because  the  duty 
being  the  highest,  the  increase  has  been  the  least ; — in  Goffee 
of  90  per  cent. — ^in  Cotton  of  34  per  cent. — ^in  Flax  of  65  per 
cent — ^in  Tallow  of  60  per  cent.  Here  is  ruin  indeed  !  These 
are  the  mischiefs  of  the  free  trade  system,  introduced  by  mo- 
dem theorists  and  philosophers — these  are  the  disastrous  and 
lamentable  consequences  of  the  measures  of  those  men  on  the 
state  of  the  productive  industry  of  the  country ! 

"There  yet 'remains,  however,  one  more  argument  which 
has  been  urged  by  some  of  the  opponents  of  free  trade.  They 
are  the  most  dangerous,  because  they  are  the  most  moderate 
and  the  most  specious ; — ^because,  whilst  they  grant  the  truth 
of  the  general  principle  in  words,  they  depart  m>m  it  in  spirit 
— ^because  their  argument  is  at  once  the  most  popular,  the  most 
apparently  sensible,  and  yet  the  most  fallacious, — I  mean  the 
argument  of  the  absence  of  reciprocity,  brought  forward  by  the 
member  for  Kirkcudbright.  '  We  are  friends,''  say  they,  '  to 
free  trade — we  grant  idl  the  benefit  which  you  tell  us  wiU 
arise  from  an  unrestricted  interchange  of  commodities  between 
different  nations-— we  agree  to  all  your  reasoning;  but,  in  order 
that  there  should  be  a  free  interchange,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  removal  of  our  restrictive  regulations  should  be  met  by 
corresponding  measures  on  the  part  of  other  nations.  If  this 
be  not  the  case,  we  are  giving  awav  the  advantage  which  we 
possess  of  supplying  at  least  ourselves  with  our  own  produc- 
tions— we  throw  open  our  ports  to  receive  the  produce  of  the 
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industry  of  foreign  countries,  whilst  they  shut  their  gates  to 
ours ;  and  we  destroy  our  national  industry  in  those  articles 
in  the  production  of  which  foreigners  excel  us,  without  their 
becoming,  in  their  turn,  customers  for  ours.  The  falUcy  of 
such  reasoning  lies  in  this-^these  gentlemen  misunderstand 
the  nature  of  trade.  In  order  to  iuy^  toe  must  also  uU.  We 
may  open  our  ports  to  the  silks  and  wines  of  France — ^to  the 
com  of  Germany  and  Russia*— to  the  drugs  of  Asia  and  of 
India — ^but  we  can  get  no  pound's  worth  of  any  commodity 
without  ffiving  in  return  a  pound's  worth  of  our  own  produc- 
tions.  Oat  manufacturers  will  give  away  nothinc; ;  they  will 
not  send  their  goods  to  foreign  ports  without  gettmg  an  equi- 
valent in  return ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  the  producers 
of  foreign  commodities,  of  French  silks,  and  German  cloths, 
with  which,  according  to  the  statement  of  these  gentlemen, 
this  country  has  been  and  will  be  overwhelmed,  are  as  little 
likely  to  make  a  present  to  the  British  consumer  of  their 
hardly-worked  produce  without  taking  in  return  the  staple 
articles  of  British  produce.  Foreign  nations  may,  as  we  have 
seen,  and  as  we  are  told,  be  inclined  to  meet  our  liberal  policy 
by  tightening  still  more  their  restrictive  system.  The  effect  can 
only  be  the  prevention  of  their  own  export  trade,  the  curtail- 
ment of  their  own  commerce,  and  the  suffering  of  their  own 
people.  If  by  some  magic  wand  the  nations  of  the  Continent 
could  suddenly  surround  their  dominions  with  the  wall  of  brass 
fabled  by  Bishop  Berkeley — if  they  could  effectuaUy  exclude 
every  article  of  British  produce,  whilst  their  ports  opened  to 
permit  the  free  egress  of  all  their  own — ^not  a  vessel  of  theirs 
could  find  its  way  to  our  shores,  or  if  it  did,  its  cargo  must 
be  made  a  present  of  to  our  people.  They  would  deprive 
their  own  subjects  of  the  benefit  of  mutual  interchange — 
they  would  deprive  us  likewise  of  it,  but  they  could  do  no 
more.  They  would  impoverish  and  ruin  their  own  country 
— ^they  would  injure  us  in  a  less  degree— they  would  reduce 
vm  to  what  I  consider  an  unhappy  condition,  but  which  the 
honourable  member  for  Coventry,  and  those  who  think  with 
him,  have  described  as  a  happy  and  a  prosperous  state— the 
necessity  of  producing  within  ourselves  all  that  we  stand  in 
need  of.  But,  thank  Gt>d !  it  is  not  in  the  potoer  of  govern^ 
ments  to  carry  into  effect  so  desolating^  so  pernicious  a  prin- 
ciple. There  is  in  economical  as  in  political  affairs  a  point 
beyond  which  it  is  not  possible  to  go — a  point  at  which  legisla- 
tion becomes  inefiectual,  and  power  powerless.  Governments 
may  enact  laws,  but  mankind  will  successfully  resist  them. 
Thus  it  is  with  these  attempts.  The  smuggler  becomes^  in  such 
a  casfy  the  corrector  of  faulty  legislation^  and  the  friend  and  the 
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defender  of  mankitul.  Under  hig  exertions,  the  acts  of  the 
legislature  become  void,  and  the  laws  of  your  ports  and  your 
custom-houses  are  dead-letters.  Do  we  want  the  experience 
of  mankind  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  this  great  principle  f 
You  have  it  within  ^our  own  times.  The  man  whose  power 
was  never  surpassed  in  modem,  and  scarcely  equalled  m  an* 
cient  times — ^he  whose  career  of  victory  the  bounds  of  Europe 
could  scarce  restrain — whose  word  was  a  law — in  vain  at- 
tempted to  counteract  this  great  principle.  Buonaparte, 
when,  at  the  height  of  his  power,  he  fulminated  his  decrees 
from  the  palace  of  the  Duomo  of  Mifan,  which  was  to  anni- 
hilate his  only  rival,  thought  but  little  that  his  orders  could 
be  contested  or  his  will  disputed.  And  yet,  what  was  the 
result!  He^  whose  armies  successively  occupied  every  capital  of 
Europe — who  made  and  unmade  kings  unth  a  breath — teas  set 
cd  nought  by  the  lowest  of  his  subjects.  Tlie  smuggler  bearded 
him  in  the  streets  of  his  capital^  and  set  his  power  at  defiance  in 
his  own  ports  and  cities.  The  goods  which  he  refused  to  admit 
^nd  their  way  through  the  Prozen  Ocean  into  the  heart  of 
France.  I  speak  from  personal  knowledge  when  I  say  that 
an  uninterrupted  line  of  communication  was  established  be- 
tween Archangel  and  Paris ;  and  goods — even  the  bulky  arti- 
cles of  sugar,  coffee,  and  manufactures — were  conveyed  vrith 
as  much  ease  and  safety,  though  at  a  proportionally  increased 
cost,  as  from  London  to  Havre.  Insurances  were  then  as 
currently  effected  at  Brody  and  at  Leipsic  as  at  Lloyd'^s  or  at 
New  York. 

"  But  need  we  go  further  than  the  very  trade  before  us  for 
an  illustration  of  what  I  say !  Do  gentlemen,  who  make  no 
difficulty  respecting  the  importation  of  raw  silk,  (whatever 
they  may  think  of  thrown,)  know  that  most  of  the  states  of 
Italy  rigidly  exclude  all  our  manufactures  from  their  ports ; 
and  yet  we  take  from  them  annually  the  value  of  L.2,000,000 
sterling !  How  do  we  pay  for  it  then  I  Their  custom-houses 
are  shut  to  our  produce,  and  the  objects  of  our  industry  are 
as  strictly  prohibited  as  the  works  of  Voltaire  or  of  Gibbon. 
I  have  had  the  curiosity  to  endeavour  to  trace  this,  and  what 
will  the  house  think  of  the  result  ?  Upon  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  bills  which  are  drawn  from  Italy  in  payment  of  this 
silky  oy  several  houses  in  the  traae,  I  find  at  least  three-fourtlks 
of  them  remittances  from  Austria  and  tfte  German  States^  which 
havs'been  made  to  Manchester  and  Glasgow  for  British  manu- 
factare.  It  is  hopeless,  then,  for  any  nation  to  attempt  to 
exclude  the  productions  of  another.  They  may  injure  their 
own  subjects  oy  enhancing  the  price,  but  exclude  they  cannot. 
But  the  advantage  to  a  country  in  first  adopting  the  principle 
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of  freedom  of  trade  is  not  merely  relative  but  positive.  Under 
a  system  of  restriction  with  us,  other  nations  may  make  and 
uphold  corresponding  restrictions,  but  if  we  set  the  example 
of  free  intercourse  they  may  make,  but  I  defy  them  to 
uphold  them.  They  may  struggle  for  a  time  to  comply  with 
the  wishes  of  the  ignorant  and  interested  producers  in  their 
•wn  country,  but  tl^y  cannot  do  so  long.  The  ruin  of  their 
own  trade,  ^he  destruction  of  the  property  of  all  those  who 
are  not  immediately  interested  in  the  monopoly,  the  outcry  of 
the  whole  mass  of  consumers,  will  drive  them  into  a  better 
BSid  wiser  course.  If  we  wait  till  they  grant  reciprocity  we 
are  the  slaves  of  their  will ;  if  we  give  free  admission  to  their 
produce  they  become  the  servants  of  ours. 

^  What  is  the  case  with  France  at  the  present  moment  ? 
No  one  can  more  deeply  regret  than  I  do  the  illiberal  policy 
which  guides,  and,  I  fear,  for  some  time  must  continue  to  guide, 
the  commercial  councils  of  that  great  people ;  and  I  speak  in 
sorrow,  not  in  anger,  when  I  refer  to  it.  But  I  am  mduced 
to  do  so,  not  only  because  I  think  it  a  happy  illustration  of 
the  errors  of  eucdi  a  system,  but  because  I  find,  if  not  in  the 
speeches  of  honourable  gentlemen,  at  least  in  the  petitions  of 
the  silk-throwsters,  especially  that  from  Macclesfield,  her 
example  is  quoted,  and  her  conduct  held  up  as  wise  and  just, 
and  worthy  of  imitation  by  us.  *  She  continues,^  say  the 
petitioners,  'wisely  her  prohibitive  laws.  Look,*  they  say, 
^at  France :  under  her  wise  regulations  her  manufacture  of 
cotton  has  increased  tenfold,  her  industry  haa  flourished,  her 


we  have  run  too  long  the  race  of  competition  in  the  arts  of 
destruction — because  I  think  that  the  time  is  come  whm  we 
should  run  that  course  for  which  nature  intended  us — the  race 
of  competition  in  industry^  in  wealth,  and  in  civilisation — I 
lament  it,  because,  from  my  soul,  /  believe  that  one  country  can- 
not improve  without  benefiting  her  neighbour — because  I  feel  sure 
that  no  aale  can  pass  over  France,  fraught  with  weduth,  with 
prosperity,  or  with  happiness,  without  bearing  a  portion  of  those 
Messings  to  Britain.  I  will  not  speak  of  her  cotton  miUs)— 
she  may  raise  printed  cottons  at  a  dear  rate— she  may  raise 
iron  instead  of  taking  it  from  us  at  double  the  cost ;  but  what 
effect  does  this  have  upon  the  general  industry  of  the  countrv  ! 
What  do  those  classes  of  producers  say  to  this  sjjrstem,  who 
find  that  there  is  no  longer  any  demand  for  their  produce  ! 
Are  they  satisfied !  Do  tiiey  find  that  other  nations  can-buy 
their  produce  cf  them,  when  France  refuses  to  take  anything 
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in  return !  Are  they  not,  with  one  voice,  besieging  the  doors 
of  the  chambers  to  induce  them  to  return  to  a  system  less 
ruinous  to  their  interests !  It  is  a  case  so  completely  in  point 
that  I  cannot  help  referring  to  it.  What  is  the  situation  of 
the  wine-growers — an  interest  five  times  as  great  as  any  other 
within  the  French  dominions,  employing  3,WO,000  of  people, 
and  a  capital  ten  times  greater  than  any  other  in  France ! 
Listen  to  their  language ;  thus  it  is  they  address  the  cham- 
ber : — *  What,'  say  they,  *  is  the  basis  of  the  prohibitive  sys- 
tem !  A  chimera.  To  sell  without  buying.  A  secret  still 
to  be  discovered !  If  we  shut  our  ports  to  the  productions  of 
other  countries,  it  is  good,  at  least,  to  know  that  theirs  must 
be  shut  on  our  industry :  this  kind  of  reciprocity  is  inevitable 
— it  is  in  the  nature  of  things;  and  what  are  the  results! 
The  destruction  of  the  power  of  interchange,  the  destruction 
of  all  emulation,  the  obtaining  of  a  worse  article  at  a  dearer 
cost.'*  And  how  is  this  statement  supported  I  B^  a  docu- 
ment shewing  that  the  decrease  in  the  export  of  wmes  from 
Bordeaux  and  other  places  has  been  from  10,000  to  30,000 
hogsheads.  They  must  follow  our  example.  It  is  no  more 
in  the  power  of  governments  to  uphold  for  long  than  it  is  for 
the  interests  of  nations  to  suffer  such  a  system. 

*'  I  am  no  rash  theorist — I  am  not  desirous  of  carrjin^  a 
favourite  principle  into  operation  at  the  expense  of  existing 
interests ;  but  I  maintain  that  your  only  course  is  a  gradual, 
a  progressive,  but  a  steady  approach  to  a  free  system  ;  and  I 
maintain,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  tM  very  essence 
of  manufacturing  and  commercial  industry  is  freedom  from 
legislative  interference  and  legislative  protection.  Attempt  to 
assist  its  course  by  protective  enactments,  by  fostering  care — 
you  aiTCst  its  progress,  you  destroy  its  vigour.  Unbind  the 
shackles  in  which  your  unwise  tenderness  has  confined  it — 
permit  it  to  take  unrestrained  its  own  course — expose  it  to 
the  wholesome  breezes  of  competition,  you  give  it  new  life, 
you  restore  its  former  vigour.  Industry  has  been  well  likened, 
in  my  opinion,  to  the  hardy  alpine  plant — self-sown  on  the 
mountam  side,  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  it 
gathers  strength  in  its  struggles  for  existence,  it  shoots  forth 
m  vigour  and  in  beauty.  Transplanted  to  the  rich  soil  of  the 
parterre — tended  by  the  fostenng  hand  of  the  gardeners- 
nursed  in  the  artificial  atmosphere  of  the  forcing-dass,  it 
frows  sickly  and  enervated — its  shoots  are  vigourless,  its 
owers  inodorous.  In  one  single  word  lies  the  soul  of  indus- 
try— competition.  The  answer  of  the  statesman  and  the 
economist  to  his  sovereign,  inquiring  what  he  coxdd  do  to 
assist  the  industry  of  his  kingdom,  was—'  Let  it  take  its 
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own  course/  Such  is  my  prayer.  Belieye  us  from  the  chains 
in  which  your  indiscreet  tenderness  has  shackled  us — remove 
your  oppressive  protection — ^give  us  the  fair  field  we  ask,  and 
we  demand  no  more.  The  talent,  the  genius,  the  enterprise, 
the  capital,  the  industry  of  this  great  people  will  do  the  rest ; 
and  England  will  not  only  retain,  but  she  will  take  a  yet 
more  forward  place  in  the  race  of  competition  for  wealth  and 
improvement,  which,  by  the  nature  of  things,  she  is  destined 
to  run  amongst  the  nations  of  the  world.  Place  us  in  that 
condition  is  our  prayer — ^not  by  any  violent  change,  but  by 
slow  and  easy  transition.  Here  we  shiJl  find  security  for  our 
enterprise  and  reward  for  our  labours — 

Hie  pfttet  ingeniis  otmpus :  certuaqne  merenti 
Sut  laTor ;  omatur  propriis  indostriA  donis. 

^*  For  these  reasons,  sir,  I  shall  give  my  decided  opposition 
to  the  motion  of  the  honourable  member  for  Coventry,  and 
my  earnest,  though  I  fear  feeble,  support  to  the  amendment 
of  my  right  honourable  friend."* 


SECT.  m. — UFB  OP  FODLETT  THOMSON  CONTINUED. 

It  may  appear  to  some  to  have  savoured  of  boldness,  if  not 
of  presumption  (says  Mr  Poulett  Scrope),  in  so  young  a  mem- 
ber as  Mr  Thomson,  to  have  selected  for  his  first  and  most 
studied  efforts  of  parliamentary  display  the  precise  questions 
on  which  Mr  Huskisson  was  naturally  expected  to  make  his 
most  brilliant  speeches,  since  the  entire  merit  of  his  system 
of  policy  was  on  its  trial  in  the  two  great  debates  of  this  and 
the  preceding  year  on  the  shipping  and  silk  questions.  It 
was  not,  however,  in  any  spirit  of  rivalry  towards  that  wise 
and  liberal  minister — whose  noble  exertions  in  favour  of  sound 
principles  of  international  trade  were  amply  appreciated 
by  Mr  Thomson — that  the  choice  was  made,  but  from  his 
anxiety  to  second  those  exertions  and  defend  that  policy, 
with  tne  energy  inspired  by  strong  conviction,  and  the  power 
derived  from  a  practical  knowledge  of  mercantile  transactions. 
It  is,  moreover,  well  known,  that  even  in  the  first  of  these  two 
years  the  health  of  Mr  Huskisson  was  so  failing  and  his  frame 
so  weakened  by  laborious  devotion  to  public  business,  that  he 
might  well  be  expected  to  require  aU  the  aid  that  could  be 

*  Td  what  period  of  i)arlianientary  history — in  what  oratioDS  of  pablie 
apeaken,  ia  there  a  more  forcible  combination  cif  fiiet.  argument,  illnatimtioD,  and 
doqnent  ezpreeaion,  than  in  tbia  maaterlv  effbsion  ?  In  none  It  ia  a  perfect 
•tndj. 
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afibrded  to  him  in  the  yindication  of  hia  policy ;  while  that 
TindioatioQ  would  necessarily  gain  much  in  its  effect,  when 
coming  from  an  independent  member,  opposed  in  general 
politics  to  the  mmister,  but  as  a  merchant  and  man  of  busi- 
ness able  to  bear  the  most  unequivocal  and  unsuspected  testi- 
monv  to  the  beneficial  character  of  his  commercial  policy. 

Mr  Thomson,  moreover,  carried  his  views  of  the  expediency 
of  abrogating  the  restrictive  system  something  further  than 
Mr  Huskisson  at  this  time,  and  in  his  position  of  a  responsible 
minister  of  the  crown,  had  yet  ventured  to  avow ;  and  was 
desirous  to  employ  to  the  utmost  every  opportunity  of  advo- 
cating those  views,  of  pressing  a  yet  further  adoption  of  their 
principle  by  the  government  and  legislature,  and  of  prevent- 
ing any  wavering  or  filling  back  in  this  course,  of  which  he 
thought  some  symptoms  were  visible,  and  of  which,  indeed, 
there  would  have  been  considerable  danger,  had  not  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade  been  strongly  supported  by 
those  independent  members  who  approved  of  his  policy,  and 
could  speak  from  a  practical  knowledge  of  its  bearing  on  the 
interests  of  trade. 

From  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  these  two  speeches,  Mr 
Thomson  may  be  said  to  have  obtained  a  position  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  House  of  Commons  whicn  gave  weight  and 
authority  to  his  opinions ;  and  he  might  fairly  indulge  the 
hope  of  being  enabled  to  advance  the  cause  he  had  so  much 
at  neart,  from  a  situation  of  still  greater  influence,  should  ill- 
health  or  accident  (as  was  so  soon  unhappily  to  be  the  case) 
deprive  the  country  of  Mr  Huskisson^s  valuable  services.  The 
convictions  which  experience  at  this  time  had  taught  him  as 
to  the  difficulty  of  inducing  the  legislature  to  admit  of  im- 
provements, and  the  respect  for  those  entertaining  opposite 
opinions  with  which  their  advocacy  should  be  accompanied, 
are  expressed  in  a  private  letter  to  a  friend  who  was  pressing 
him  to  bring  forward  some  scheme  of  the  kind. 

"  My  dear , 

**  I  see  Black  has  put  your  eflfiisions  into  the  '  Chronicle.'* 
I  like  your  doctrine  very  well,  but  you  fall  into  the  line  of 
which  mv  friends  the  utilitarians  are  but  too  justly  accused, 
and  whicn  with  you,  as  with  them,  will  go  farther  to  defeat 
the  extension  of  your  principles,  than  your  reasoning  will  go 
to  establish  them.  You,  like  them,  begin  every  discussion  by 
telling  those  who  differ  from  you  that  they  are  fools,  not  ex- 
actly the  way  to  put  them  in  an  humour  for  cool  argument. 
You  seem  besides  to  have  formed  a  most  erroneous  judgment 
of  the  facility  with  which  any  improvement  can  be  carried  into 
effect.    To  propose,  to  legislate,  and  to  act  on  your  law,  you 
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seem  to  think  follow  one  another  as  elihlj  as  cause  and  effect. 
Why,  God  bless  you,  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Oommons* 
ay,  600  of  the  650  senators,  are  opposed  upon  princinle  to  any 
change,  be  it  what  it  may ;  and  a  whole  session  could  be  readily 
spent  by  them  in  considering  whether  they  had  better  con- 
sider.'' 

Mr  Thomson  himself,  though  not  yet  thirty,  had  already 
begun  to  suffer  from  the  attacks  of  constitutional  gout,  and, 
for  the  benefit  of  change  of  air,  he  spent  the  winter  of  1829 
at  Paris,  which  he  had  vis^ited  repeatedly  in  the  three  or  four 
preceding  years.  He  lived  in  close  intimacy  with  many  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  diplomatic  and  political  characters  resident 
there,  and  especially  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  those  public 
men  who  a^ed  with  him  in  the  desire  to  remove  the  restrictions 
of  internationalcommerce,Buchas  M.D'Amisson,the  Messieurs 
Delessert,  Baron  Louis,  M.  de  Broglie,  M.  de  St  Aulaire, 
&c.  He  was  admitted  frequently  to  the  amiable  family  circle 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  entertained  the  hope  that  all  the 
weight  of  that  Prince's  influence  and  power  (wnich  has  since 
reached  so  hish  a  pitch*^  would  be  employed  in  furthering 
the  advance  of  the  same  hberal  policy. 

In  an  early  part  of  the  next  session  Mr  Thomson,  on  one 
occasion,  overstepped  the  limits  he  appears  up  to  that  time  to 
have  laid  down  for  himself,  of  confinmg  his  speeches  to  finan- 
cial or  commercial  topics,,  and  brought  before  the  house  the 
alleged  coercion  of  the  voters  of  Newark,  at  the  recent  elec- 
tion of  Mr  Sadler  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  which  had  been 
defended  by  that  nobleman  in  a  published  letter  containing 
the  celebrated  phrase,  "  may  I  not  do  what  I  choose  with  my 
own  T*  This  he  justly  considered  to  afford  a  fekvourable  op- 
portunity for  exposing  to  public  censure  one  of  the  wo^t 
abuses  oi  the  nomination  system ;  and  in  this  object  the  motion 
was  eminently  successful :  even  the  members  of  the  govern- 
ment, while  opposing  the  committee  asked  for,  appeared  to 
reprobate  the  system  adopted  by  the  Duke  and  the  sentiments 
attributed  to  hun ;  and  tne  debate  had  undoubtedly  consider- 
able effect  in  swelling  the  current  of  popular  feeling  then  set- 
ting so  strongly  towards  parliamentary  reform. 

On  the  25th  March  Mr  Thomson  brought  before  the  house 
a  motion  for  a  committee  on  the  general  taxation  of  the 
empire,  in  a  speech  of  remarkable  ability,  in  which  he  passed 
in  review  the  whole  system  of  our  fiscal  policy,  and  shewed 
how  inconsistent  it  was,  in  almost  every  particular,  with  true 
principles,  and  even  with  common  sense.    He  argued  that  the 

*  And  baa  vnoe  had  so  din  a  loll,  24th  Febmatr  1848. 
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pressure  of  taxation  did  not  depend  so  much  on  its  amount  as 
on  its  incidencey  or  the  manner  in  which  it  is  taken  from  the 
pockets  of  the  people.  He  shewed  to  how  great  an  extent 
many  taxes  on  the  raw  materials  of  our  industry  checked 
commerce  and  the  creation  of  wealth,  and  thus  not  only  im- 
poverished the  people,  but  diminished  the  fund  out  of  which 
taxes  must  be  paid,  to  an  extent  infinitely  exceeding  the  pro- 
duce of  the  taxes  themselves.  He  proved  that  many  taxes 
were  levied  in  a  vexatious,  harassing,  and  awkward  manner, 
causine  a  far  greater  loss  to  the  consumer,  who  ultimately 
paid  tne  tax,  than  its  mere  amount.  He  contended  that 
other  taxes  were  too  high,  and  consumption  thereby  checked 
to  a  degree  from  which  the  revenue  itself  suffered,  and  proved, 
by  a  long  array  of  facts,  that  a  reduction  of  duty,  in  many 
instances,  mi^ht  be  expected  to  improve  rather  than  diminish 
the  revenue,  besides  affording  immense  relief  to  the  consumer. 
He  asked  for  a  committee  to  consider  the  subject,  the  finance 
committee  of  the  preceding  year  having  been  confined  to  the 
expenditure  of  the  country,  while  it  was  equally  expedient  to 
review  deliberately,  and  to  revise,  the  means  nrom  which  its 
income  was  derived. 

The  motion  of  Mr  Thomson  was  supported  in  the  subse- 
quent debate  by  Lord  Althorp  and  Sir  H.  Pamell,  as  well  as 
by  Mr  Huskisson  and  Lord  Palmerst9n,  who  characterised 
the  speech  of  the  mover  as  a  masterly  exposition  of  the  mode 
of  levying  the  taxes.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Excheouer  con- 
curred in  the  principles  therein  laid  down,  but  Mr  Peel 
resisted  the  motion  as  one  for  transi^rring  the  functions  of 
the  Ohancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  motion,  though  supported  by  the  great 
bodv  of  the  Whig  party,  was,  of  course,  lost  on  a  division. 

The  seeds,  however,  were  thus  sown  of  an  improved  system 
of  taxation.  In  Mr  Thomson^s  speech  are  to  be  found  the 
germs  of  nearly  all  the  beneficial  reductions  of  taxes  and 
improvements  in  the  mode  of  their  levy,  which  were  intro- 
duced during  the  subsequent  administration,  in  which  he  him- 
self managed  the  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
Lord  Althorp  the  Exchequer. 

Through  tne  remainder  of  the  session  Mr  Thomson  con- 
tinued to  urffe  on  the  government  a  more  economical  adminis- 
tration of  the  national  resources.  He  brought  forward,  or 
spoke  in  favour  of,  the  reduction  of  the  stamps  on  newspapers, 
of  the  duties  on  foreign  lead,  on  sea-borne  coals,  and  on 
sugar,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  several  debates  on  ques- 
tions  relating  to  the  reduction  of  public  expenditure  wnich 
characterised  that  session.    He  servfMl  also  in  the  committee 
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on  the  East  India  charter,  taking  a  very  diligent  share  in  that 
important  investigation.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  parliament, 
owine  to  the  death  of  the  King  and  the  accession  of  William 
IV.,  Mr  Thomson  had  again  to  contest  his  seat  for  Dover 
with  his  former  opponent,  Mr  Halcomb.  The  expenses  of 
these  frequent  contests  were  dispiriting,  and  appear  to  have 
led  him  to  think  seriously  of  retirine  irom  parliament ;  but 
his  friends  were  now  convinced  that  uxe  path  he  had  selected 
for  himself  was  one  in  which  he  was  well  qualified  to  shine, 
and  they  dissuaded  him  from  abandoning  it. 

The  interval  between  the  general  election  in  August  and 
the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament  at  the  end  of  October  was 
passed  by  Mr  Thomson  in  Paris,  where  events  of  such  extra- 
ordinary interest  and  importance  had  so  recently  occurred. 
During  this  absence  from  Britain  the  death  of  Mr  Huskis- 
son  having  caused  a  vacancy  in  the  representation  of  Liver- 
pool, some  of  the  party  by  which  that  statesman  had  been 
returned,  turned  their  attention  to  Mr  Thomson,  as  among 
public  men  the  best  fitted  to  be  his  successor.  It  was,  how- 
ever, found  that  the  personal  friends  of  Mr  Ewart,  as  resident 
on  the  spot,  had  began  so  early  and  active  a  canvass  as  to 
make  the  attempt  hazardous,  and  it  was  desisted  from. 

When  the  division  on  Sir  H.  Pamell''s  motion  for  inquiry 
into  the  civil  list  caused  the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, and  Earl  Grey  was  intnisted  by  the  soverei^  with 
the  formation  of  a  new  administration,  the  office  of  Vice-Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade,  with  the  treasurership  of  the 
navY,  was  proposed  to  Mr  Thomson,  and  accepted  by  him. 

By  this  time,  indeed,  he  had  established  for  himself  a  repu- 
tation of  no  common  order.  The  part  he  bad  taken  in  the 
debates  of  the  house  and  in  the  proceedings  of  its  committees, 
on  questions  connected  with  commerce  and  finance,  had 
proved  him  to  possess  not  only  a  clear  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  details  of  these  subjects,  but  also  principles  of  an 
enlarged  and  Uberal  character,  and  powers  of  generalisation 
and  a  comprehensiveness  of  view,  rarely  found  combined  with 
the  former  qualities  in  the  same  individual.  The  loss  of  Mr 
Huskisson  nsA  been  severely  felt  by  the  public,  and  especially 
by  those  who  looked  for  the  further  extension  of  those 
enlightened  principles  he  had  begun  to  introduce  into  our  com- 
mercial legislation;  and  in  Mr  Poulett  Thomson  they  thought 
they  saw  (and  his  further  career  justified  the  expectation)  one 
imbued  with  the  same  enlarged  views  and  liberal  principles, 
with  natural  sagacity,  energy,  activitv,  and  habits  of  business, 
fullv  equal  to  those  possessed  by  Mr  Huskisson,  together 
with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  commercial  concerns,  acquired 
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from  opportunities  of  praotieal  insight  and  foreign  travel, 
advantages  which  that  statesman  had  never  possessed.* 
Added  to  which  there  were  indications^  of  a  firmness  and 
determination  of  character,  coupled  with  tact  and  discretion, 
the  want  of  which  in  Mr  Huskisson  was  perhaps  more 
injurious  to  his  successful  career  than  any  of  the  external  cir- 
oumstances  he  had  to  contend  against. 

It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  in  the  new  arrangements  Mr 
Poulett  Thomson^s  aid  should  have  been  called  for ;  to  Lord 
Althorp,  perhaps,  chiefly  belongs  the  merit  of  that  just  appre- 
ciation of  Mr  Thomson^s  abilities  and  powers  of  usefidness 
which  secured  his  valuable  services  to  the  public  at  this 
critical  period.  There  could  be  little  hesitation  as  to 
the  department  of  the  government  for  which  he  was  JP^n- 
Uarly  quidified;  and  his  conduct  at  the  Board  of  Trade 
for  nine  years  proved  the  soundness  of  the  judgment  then 
displayed. 

This  appointment  rendered  it  necessary  for  Mr  Thomson 
to  withdraw  from  the  commercial  firm  with  which  he  was 
connected,  in  the  business  of  which  he  had  continued  to  take 
an  active  share,  even  while  devoting  by  far  the  lar^t  portion 
of  his  time  to  parliamentary  labours.  A  dissolution  of  part- 
nership accordingly  took  place  in  November.  He  was  once 
more  re*elected  for  Dover,  this  time  without  a  contest. 


SECT.  IT. LIFE  OF  MR  THOMSON,  FROM  HIS  A0CE8SI0N  AS  PRESIDENT 

OF  THB  BOARD  OF  TRADB  TILL  HIS  ELECTION  FOR  MANCHESTER. 

Mr  Poulett  Thomson  had  now  attained  a  position  which 
enabled  him  to  introduce  into  practice  those  improvements  in 
the  fiscal  policy  of  the  government  which  he  had  advocated 
while  out  of  office ;  and  to  this  task  he  applied  himself  with 
that  remaricable  diligence  and  perseverance  which  distin- 
guished his  character. 

One  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  him,  immediately  on  his 
attaining  office,  was  the  revival  of  the  office  of  Inspector- 
General  of  Imports  and  Exports,  which  had  been  abolished 
for  the  Boke  of  a  petty  economy  two  years  before ; — a  change 
of  great  value  to  all  statistical  investigations,  and,  indeed, 

*  Mr  HotkiMOD  must  haye  been  long  at  a  disadTantase  in  not  being  pracUcallv 
IMquainted  with  meceantUe  afia^n ;  jet  though  aU  his  lame  is  founded  on  soeti 
knowledge  as  he  b j  inquiry  ai|d  obeerraiion  obtained,  his  fiimily  biographeie 
have  been  at  pains  to  prove  that  he  was  bred  up  a  gentleman — that  no  oonaeo- 
lion  with  busiiiess  dishonoured  him  in  earl j  life !  How  ttnuigejjr  they  mistaka 
ths  fooroft  of  honour ! 
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essential  to  a  dear  and  correct  understanding  of  the  financial 
and  commercial  position  of  the  country,  upon  which  our  sys- 
tem of  legislation  and  taxation  is  professedly  based. 

He  took  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  to  carry  into  efiect 
a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  barilla,  by  which  the  manufacture  of 
soap  was  impeded,  and  its  cost  greatly  enhanced  to  the  coa* 
sumer,  for  the  supposed  object  of  bioktering  up  the  kelp 
fishery  of  the  north  coast  of  Scotland,  though  that  branch  of 
industry,  which  had  grown  up  during  the  war,  when  foreign 
alkalis  were  almost  inaccessible,  had  no  chance  whatever  of 
prolonging  its  existence  under  any  circumstances,  the  progress 
of  chemistry  having  superseded  the  weak  alkali  made  from 
kelp  by  a  far  stronger  one  manufactured  from  salt. 

The  Scotch  landlords,  however,  could  not  be  persuaded 
that  their  own  product  should  not  still  be  protected  from 
every  other  competing  article,  and  Mr  Thomson  had,  very 
early  in  the  session,  to  resist  repeated  attacks  from  thui 
quarter,  which  were  countenanced  fiur  more  than  eould  well 
be  justified  by  some  of  the  members  of  the  preceding  govern- 
ment, although,  in  fact,  a  similar  measure  to  that  introdooed 
by  Mr  Thomson  had  been  prepared  by  themselves  before  they 
left  oflSce. 

When  Lord  Althorp,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exdiequeiv 
brought  forward  his  budget  on  the  1 1th  of  February,  it  was 
very  generally  supposed  (and,  perhaps,  not  without  good 
grounds  for  the  belief,  from  the  well-known  confidence  enter- 
tdned  in  him  by  that  higiMfiinded  and  amiable  ncAleman) 
that  Mr  Thomson  was  the  author  and  adviser  of  some  of  the 
principal  features  of  the  sdieme ;  and,  when  it  turned  out 
that  two  of  the  proposals  introduced  into  it — the  tax  on  the 
transfer  of  stock  and  the  timber  duties — were  such  as  the 
House  of  Gommons  would  not  sanction,  the  discredit  attached 
to  these  unlucky  portions  of  the  budget  was  currently  thrown 
on  the  shoulders  of  Mr  Thomson,  who  had  inherited  from  Mr 
Huskisson,  together  with  his  ofBciai  duties  and  the  task  of 
advocating  free  trade  principles,  all  the  hatred  and  malioe  of 
those  numerous  and  loud-tongued  parties  among  the  presa 
and  the  pnbKc,  who  considered  every  removal  of  a  restrictiott 
on  commerce  as  a  blow  aimed  dire^rtly  at  their  monopohei^ 
and  resented  it  as  a  robbeiy.  The  fact,  however,  we  believe 
to  be  that  for  the  first  of  these  sngeestions,  viz. — the  tax  of 
one-half  per  cent,  on  the  transfer  of  stock  in  the  fbnds,  be 
was  in  no  degree  responsible,  and,  on  the  contrary,  had  re- 
monstrated against  it.  It  was  otherwise  with  the  important 
mutation  proposed  by  Lord  Althorp  in  the  amount  ana  m  ode 
of  collection  of  the  duties  on  timber — a  proposal  which,  it  wa« 
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shewn  on  calculations  never  since  impugned,  would,  if  carried 
into  effect,  have  improved  the  revenue  by  a  sum  of  L.600,000, 
(to  which  extent  other  taxes  were  to  be  remitted,)  while  the 
consumer  would,  at  the  same  time,  be  greatly  benefited  by 
obtaining  a  better  article  for  his  money.  The  change  was 
successfully  opposed  by  a  combination  of  class  interests  with 
the  party  which  had  been  just  driven  from  office.  The  ship- 
owners and  colonial  interests,  uniting  with  the  landowners, 
the  silk  and  glove  traders,  and  all  others  who  dreaded  the 
approach  of  principles  of  free  competition  in  their  own  cases, 
proved  too  strong  for  even  the  reform  ministry— even  for 
Lord  Althorp's  influence;  and,  on  a  division  on  the  18th  of 
March,  the  timber  duties  were  lost  by  a  majority  of  2S6  to 
190.  The  justification  of  the  proposal  then  made  is  to  be 
found  in  its  reproduction  ten  years  later  by  Mr  F.  Baring,  in 
his  budget  of  1841 ;  and,  though  even  then  the  same  fauure 
attended  it  as  on  the  previous  occasion,  from  a  similar  com- 
bination of  the  anti-commercial  classes,  but  especially  through 
the  resistance  of  the  powerful  agricultural  party  to  the  pro- 
posed chan^  in  the  com  laws,  by  which  it  was  accompanied, 
yet  the  unbiassed  opinion  of  future  financiers  and  of  intelligent 
and  well-informed  persons  in  general,  may  not  improbably  give 
the  palm  to  this  proposed  arrangement  of  the  wood  duties 
to  that  which  was,  in  its  stead,  carried  into  effect  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  by  which  a  sum  of  L.600,000  is  anticipated 
to  be  lost,  instead  of  being  gained,  (making  a  calculated  diffe- 
rence to  the  revenue  of  L.l,200,0()0  between  the  two  arrange- 
ments,) whilst,  as  far  as  can  be  hitherto  seen,  the  consumer 
will  benefit  in  no  proportionate  degree. 

Mr  Poulett  Thomson  took  little  part  in  the  animated  de- 
bates of  this  or  the  succeeding  session,  on  the  great  question 
of  the  reform  bill.     He  had  ample  employment  in  tne  pre- 

Jaration,  production,  and  defence  of  measures  of  financial  and 
seal  policy.  He  felt,  notwithstanding,  the  deepest  interest 
in  the  progress  of  that  question ;  and  the  confidential  terms 
upon  which  he  lived  with  the  leading  framers  of  the  mea- 
sure, especially  with  Lord  Althorp  and  Lord  Durham,  gave 
him  many  opportunities  to  impress  upon  them  his  strong 
convictions  on  the  subject.  Again,  in  the  exciting  events  of 
the  next  year,  when  at  one  moment  the  fate  of  the  monarchy 
appeared  to  tremble  in  the  balance,  the  advice  and  ^mon- 
strances of  Mr  Thomson  were,  it  is  well  known,  not  wanting, 
with  his  more  prominent  colleagues  to  support  them  in  that 
course  of  bold  and  determined  policy,  which  proved  ultimately 
successful  in  rescuing  the  country  from  the  extraordinary  diffi- 
culties of  that  trying  occasion. 
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Amonff  other  nseful  measures  to  which,  at  this  time,  he 
devoted  his  attention,  was  the  improvement  of  the  mode  of 
keeping  the  public  accounts,  by  the  commission  appointed  for 
the  purpose  in  this  year,  of  which  Sir  Henry  PameU  was 
chairman  and  Dr  Bowring  secretary.  To  the  labours  of  this 
commission  Mr  Thomson  brought  the  most  valuable  assistance, 
and  succeeded  at  length  in  forcing  upon  our  public  offices  the 
mercantile  system  of  double  entry  and  the  general  principles 
of  a  sound  accountancy. 

On  the  occurrence  of  the  dissolution  in  April  1831,  he  was 
once  more  elected  for  Dover,  though,  as  usus^  at  the  expense 
of  a  contest.  The  business  of  his  office,  and  the  preparation 
of  new  fiscal  measures,  occupied  his  entire  attention  durii^  the 
interval  before  the  assembling  of  the  new  parliament  in  June; 
and  amongst  other  matters  on  which  he  was  thus  engaged 
were  the  sanitary  precautions  to  be  adopted  to  meet  the 
threatening  scourge  of  the  cholera  morbus,  which  at  that 
period  had  conunenced  its  invasion  of  our  coasts. 

In  November  Mr  Poulett  Thomson  went  to  Paris,  where, 
in  conjunction  with  Lord  Durham,  he  set  on  foot  the  prelimi- 
naiT  negotiations,  with  a  view  to  a  new  commercial  treaty 
with  France.  A  joint  commission  was  named  by  the  two 
governments  to  discuss  the  commercial  relations  between  their 
respective  countries,  consisting  of  Mr  George  Villiers  (after- 
wards Earl  of  Clarendon)  and  Dr  Bowring  on  one  side,  and 
Messrs  Freville  and  Duchatel  on  the  other.  The  instructions 
drawn  up  by  Mr  Thomson  for  the  guidance  of  the  British 
commissioners  is  an  able  document,  in  which  the  state  of  the 
question,  and  the  considerations  to  be  had  in  view,  are  most 
perspicuously  set  forth.* 

Tne  labours  of  this  commission,  which  was  renewed  and 
continued  at  intervals  up  to  1835,  were  not  without  fruit, 
though  the  interested  opposition  of  particular  interests,  which 
happen  unfortunately  to  be  strongly  represented  in  the  French 
chambers,  has  prevented,  even  up  to  the  present  hour,  the  de- 
finitive arrangement  of  anv  general  treaty  to  regulate  the 
commercial  intercourse  of  tne  two  countries.  A  vast  mass  of 
statistical  facts  were  collected  for  the  enlightenment  of  both 
governments.  Sound  principles  of  international  commerce 
were  established  and  assented  to  by  both  parties  as  the  basis 
of  all  future  arrangements ;  nor  have  the  labours  of  the  com- 
mission been  devoid  of  practical  results.  It  has  been  called 
an  abortion;  but  when  constituted,  the  exports  of  British 
manufactures  to  France  did  not  amount  to  half  a  million 


*  See  Dr  BowiiDg*8  Report,  1834. 
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vteriing.  In  consequence  of  the  changes  introduced,  though 
of  a  very  minor  character  compared  to  what  still  remains  to 
be  effected,  the  exports  were  quadrupled.  They  amounted  m 
1840  to  more  than  two  millions.* 

In  the  enmiing  session  Mr  Thomson  had  to  defend,  on 
•everal  occasions,  the  alteration  in  the  wine  duties,  which 
formed  «  part  of  Lord  Althorp'^s  financial  scheme.  He  also 
experienced  the  most  obstinate  and  continued  resistance  from 
the  West  India  interest  to  the  continuance  of  the  act  by  i/^idi 
foreign  sugars  were  admitted  to  be  refined  in  this  country — 
a  permission  by  which  JiritaiB  obtains  a  very  valuable  carry- 
ing trade,  and  is  made  the  entrepdt  t>f  much  international 
commerce. 

In  the  same  manner  he  had  to  contend  in  the  next  year 
against  repeated  motions  for  continuing  exorbitant  duties  on 
foreign  gloves  and  silks;  and  to  defend  the  policy  of  Mr 
Huskisson^B  alterations  in  the  navigation  laws  aeainst  the 
inveterate  and  persevmng  hostility  of  Mr  Bobmson,  the 
member  lor  Worcester,  and  other  supporters  of  the  restric- 
tive system. 

He  moved  for  and  presided  over  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  silk  trade ;  and  the  report  subsequently 
drawn  up  by  the  committee,  as  the  result  of  their  inquiry,  at 
length  «et  at  rest  for  ever  that  long-disputed  question,  by 
proving  that  the  abolition  of  the  protective  duties,  which  were 
declared  so  essential  to  the  trade,  had  been  productive  of  the 
most  remarkable  improvement  in  ite  condition  and  prospects. 

He  likewise  introduced  and  carried  through  parliament,  in 
^e  session  of  1882,  a  very  large  alteration  and  consolidation 
of  the  customs  duties  or  tariff. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year  Mr  Thomson  was  called  upon 
fbr  an  exertion  of  moral  courage  which,  in  many  persons  m  a 
similar  position,  would  have  been  found  wanting.  An  action 
was  brought  against  him  in  the  Court  of  Eing'*s  Bench  by  a, 

person  of  the  name  of  Bushell,  an  outvoter  of  Dover,  for  the 

I i ^_ , 

*  The  prineipAl  modificstioiiB  obtained  bj  the  oommfationerB  in  the  tairi^or 
France  were— 

The  admisMon  of  cotton  twist  of  the  higher  nombeifl. 

The  lowering  of  the  duties  on  British  tm. 

The  remoTal  of  the  prohibition  on  the  export  of  Premfli  raw  silk. 

The  lowering  of  the  tonnage  on  Britiah  yesteis  to  one^third  of  its  pivfiooi 
amount. 

The  diminntion  of  the  doty  on  coals. 

The  foundation  was  also  laid  of  the  Poet  Office  arrangeineot»  moee  carried 
into  effect  between  the  two  ooontriea ;  and  ih^  first  severe  shook  was  git«n  to 
the  prohibitory  system  in  France,  of  which  both  countries  cannot  fail  before 
long  to  reap  tbe  full  benefit  in  a  free  and  unrestricted  exchange  of  their  sniplna 
prt^netions. 
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miDount  of  expeoEefl  fakely  alleged  to  have  been  inoorred  by 
him,  on  Mr  Thom8on''B  account,  in  the  last  Dover  election. 
He  determined  to  resist  this  imposition  at  all  risks,  and  they 
will  be  believed  to  have  been  considerable  by  those  who  re- 
member the  bitter  and  malicions  spirit  in  which  he  and  other 
members  of  the  administration  were  continually  assailed  by 
the  opposition  press,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  every  cir- 
eumstance  in  their  private  conduct  which  could  be  Iai()  hold 
of  was  tortured  into  a  ground  for  the  most  odious  and  black- 
ening charges  against  them.  The  result  of  his  firmness  on 
this  occasion  afforded  a  proof  that  it  is  &r  wiser  to  meet 
attacks  of  this  kind  with  boldness  and  determination,  than  to 
vield  to  them  in  any  decree,  from  the  desire  to  avoid  being 
brought  before  the  pubho  in  a  manner  which  may  be  open  to 
misconstruction.  His  journal  expresses  his  gratification  at 
the  result  of  the  trial. 

**  14th  July. — ^A.  came  from  the  city  to  say  that  the  cause 
with  Bushell  was  decided.  I  have  come  off  with  flying  colours. 
His  own  witnesses  put  him  out  of  court.  Scarlett  did  not  call 
any  for  me,  and  the  jury  stopped  the  judge  as  he  was  going 
to  sum  up,  and  declared  themselves  satisfied.  The  verdict, 
of  course,  carries  costs,  and  is  most  honourable.  I  am  obliged 
to  Scarlett,  who  is  said  to  have  exerted  himself  much,  and  to 
have  spoken  of  me  in  flattering  terms.  This,  A.  says,  Gamp- 
bell,  who  led  for  Bushell,  did  too.  John  Williams,  whom  I 
met  at  Tunbridge  Wells  this  evening,  was  in  court,  and  de- 
clares that  notmng  could  be  more  satisfactory  thsai  all  the 
proceedings.  I  own  I  s£m  much  pleased.  The  result  has 
made  me  feel  an  emotion,  a  new  one^  which  is  now  rare.  How 
little  are  the  opinions  of  even  the  best  counsel  to  be  depended 
on!  Scarlett,  two  days  ago,  was  very  unfavourable  to  the 
cause,  and  recommended  a  reference  in  the  strongest  terms. 
And  yet  to-day  he  wrote  to  A.,  in  court,  that  the  case  of  the 
plaintiff  was  the  weakest  possible.  He  has  certainly  been  very 
nriendly  to  me,  and  I  must  not  forget  it.  The  jury  were  seven 
m>ecial  ami  five  talesmen.  I  left  town  at  three  o^dock  for 
Tmibridge  Wells.^ 

The  excessive  application  of  Mr  Thomson  to  public  business 
during  this  session  materially  affected  his  healths  Attendance 
cm  some  committees  in  the  morning,  his  office,  and  the  night 
passed  in  the  house,  often  till  two  or  three  in  the  morning, 
was  more  than  any  constitution  could  bear,  any  energy  suo- 
cessftillv  contend  with. 

His  journal,  which  from  about  this  period  was  kept  with 
tolerable  regularity,  contains  occasionally  such  entries  as  the 
f(Erfk>wuig : — 

VOL.  II.  S 
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*'  August  28th,  Saturday. — A  week  of  the  hardest  possible 
labour.  I  have  not  returned  from  the  house  any  day  till 
three  o^olook ;  on  Wednesday  not  till  four.  It  is  impossible 
to  stand  this !  I  find  my  body  quite  exhausted,  and  my  mind 
equally  worn  out.  All  this  week  I  have  alternated  between 
the  bank  and  silk  committees,  and  then  the  house.  On  Wed- 
nesday I  carried  my  bill  (the  customs  duties)  through  the 
conumttee;  was  at  jt  from  five  till  two  in  the  morning,  nine 
mortal  hours ! I  passed  my  bill  to-day,  thank  Ood  !*^ 

At  the  close  of  the  session  Mr  Thomson  made  a  tour  of  a 
couple  of  months  through  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Der^ 
byshire,  Lancashire,  and  the  west  of  Scotland,  visiting  many 
of  the  principal  factories  and  establishments,  as  well  as  Liver- 
pool and  Glasffow,  and  returning  south  by  Edinburgh  and  the 
north  road.  He  had  been  some  time  previously  requested  by 
a  deputation  from  Manchester  to  ofiTer  himself  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  that  borough,  in  the  aroroaching  general  election 
under  the  reform  act;  but,  unwilling  to  give  up  the  time 
necessary  for  canvassing  so  extensive  a  constituency,  he  had 
declined  the  proposal.  Upon  being  further  urged,  he  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  sit  for  Manchester,  if  elected,  but 
refused  to  take  any  steps  to  obtain  the  seat,  and  declared 
himself  a  candidate  once  more  for  Dover.  On  his  visit  to 
Manchester  in  August,  he  met  with  so  friendly  and  flattering 
a  reception,  that  he  began  to  rep*6t  having  put  it  out  of  his 
power  to  take  any  steps  towards  obtaining  an  honour,  the 
value  of  which  he  Iiad  never  underrated,  but  which  he  had  over- 
rated the  difficulty  of  securing.  In  consequence  of  his  former 
refusal,  another  gentleman,  Mr  Loyd,  professing  nearly  the 
same  political  principles,  had  come  forward  as  a  candidate ; 
and  under  these  circumstances,  it  was  too  late  for  Mr  Thouw 
son  to  alter  the  determination  he  had  avowed.  He  even  went 
the  length  of  authorizing  Mr  Loyd^s  committee  to  publish  a 
denial  on  his  part  of  any  intention  to  ofier  himself  for  Man- 
chester, and  a  declaration  that  he  had  been  posted  as  a  can- 
didate without  his  authority.  His  enthusiastic  admirers, 
however,  would  take  no  denial,  and,  in  spite  of  everything, 
persisted  in  canvassing  the  borough  for  him ;  and  the  resmt 
proved  that  they  had  judged  correctly  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
who  were  too  high-pnncipled  to  require  a  personal  canvass, 
or  even  an  address,  from  a  statesman  sufficiently  well-known 
to  them  by  his  public  character  and  former  parliamentary  con- 
duct. 

When,  at  length,  the  general  election  came  on,  Mr  Poulett 
Thomson  attended  at  Dover,  and  was  returned  at  the  head 
of  the  poll.     On  arriving  in  London  from  thence,  he  was  met 
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by  an  express  forwarded  from  Manchester,  announcing  that 
he  had  likewise  been  elected  for  that  place  by  a  large  majo- 
rity, and  this  in  his  absence,  without  naving  solicited  a  vote 
or  issued  an  address,  nay,  without  having  even  given  any 
sanction  to  his  nomination  I 

This  was,  indeed,  an  honour  of  which  he  might  justly  feel 
proud.  Unconnected  by  business  or  residence  with  the  dis- 
trict, unkAown  to  the  electors  personally,  known  only  to  them 
by  his  public  character  and  parliamentary  conduct,  he  had 
been  spontaneously  selected  as  one  of  their  representatives  in 
parliament,  upon  the  first  occasion  of  their  exercising  tho 
franchise  conferred  by  the  reform  act,  by  the  constituency  of 
the  most  important  seat  of  manufacturing  industry  in  the 
empire.  Instances  of  such  elections  have  occasionally  oc- 
cuired  in  France ;  but  in  the  history  of  parliamentary  elec- 
tions in  England,  such  a  mode  of  selecting  a  representative, 
so  honourable  to  both  parties,  the  constituency  and  the  object 
of  their  choice,  was,  we  believe,  wholly  unpre<^ented. 

To  Mr  Poulett  Thomson  the  honour  thus  conferred  was, 
from  manv  circumstances,  peculiarly  gratifying.  He  had 
earned  it  by  his  own  exertions,  unaided  by  rank,  station,  or 
influence,  without  a  pledge,  without  even  a  promise  beyond 
that  which  his  past  conduct  held  out.  It  confirmed,  by  the 
unquestionable  seal  of  public  approbation,  the  high  opinion 
that  had  been  formed  of  him  by  his  friends  now  in  office.  It 
amply  justified  their  recent  selection  of  him  as  a  colleague. 
It  moreover  proved  the  truth  of  what  they  had  always  main- 
tained through  the  struggle  for  reform,  as  to  the  worthi- 
ness of  the  constituency  which  their  measure  created ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  it  imparted  to  them  a  new  element  of  moral 
strength,  in  the  unsolicited  support  and  adhesion  of  a  com- 
munity capable  of  making  so  noble  a  use  of  its  newly  acquired 
irancluses. 

It  was  impossible  for  Mr  Poulett  Thomson  to  hesitate  in 
the  choice  he  had  now  to  make  of  sitting  either  for  Dover  or 
Manchester.  Though  he  had  formed  many  attached  friends 
in  the  former  place,  and  could  not  but  feel  regret  at  the  disso- 
lution of  his  connection  with  them,  yet  the  borough  had  been 
too  deeply  imbued  with  the  vices  of  the  old  system  of  election, 
not  to  be  always  a  source  of  very  great  trouble  and  expense 
to  its  representative.  And,  under  any  circumstances,  the 
representation  of  Manchester,  by  far  the  most  important 
manufacturing  constituency  in  the  kingdom,  was  a  station  not 
to  be  refused ;  a  position  which  would  necessarily  give  him  an 
increase  of  weight  and  influence,  both  in  the  councils  of  the 
government  and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  the  highest 
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importance  to  the  efficiency  of  his  exertions  m  the  public  ser* 
vice.  These  were  motives  to  which  every  other  consideration 
must  yield.  And  accordingly,  in  pursuance  of  them,  Mr 
Poulett  Thomson  issued  without  delay  a  farewell  address  to 
the  electors  of  Dover,  and  started  for  Manchester,  where  pre- 
parations were  making  on  a  scale  of  extraordinary  magnifi- 
cence for  a  public  entertainment  to  the  new  members,  Mark 
Phillips,  Esq.  and  himself. 

This  took  place  on  the  27th  December  m  the  theatre,  the 
whole  interior  of  which  had  been  fitted  up  with  great  splen- 
dour, and  was  occupied  by  an  assembly  of  more  than  eleven 
hundred  persons,  comprising  a  large  portion  of  the  wealth, 
respectability,  and  talent  of  the  town  and  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, Mr  B.  Hey  wood,  the  late  member  for  the  county^ 
being  in  the  chair. 

Mr  Thomson^s  speech  to  this  assembly  was  worthy  of  the 
occasion  which  called  it  forth,  and  may  be  read  with  deep 
interest  even  yet.  Already  there  had  appeared  signs  of  some- 
thing like  difference  among  the  members  of  the  party  by 
whicm  the  great  measure  of  the  reform  act  had  been  carried;. 
The  word  finality  had  been  spoken  at  Lancaster  by  Lord 
Stanley.  It  had  naturally  grated  harshly  in  the  ears  of  many 
ardent  and  conscientious  reformers,  who  saw  pUinly  that  the 
evils  of  the  nomination  system  were  mitigated,  but  not  eradi- 
cated by  the  reform  act. '  These  were  naturally  alarmed,  and 
anxious  to  learn  whether  the  principle  of  the  finality  of  the 
act  was  to  be  the  common  motto  of  the  entire  government. 
On  the  other  hand  there  were  many  who  feared  l^at  no  stop- 
ping-place could  be  found  in  the  course  of  organic  change 
once  entered  upon,  and  that  the  members  of  the  government 
themselves  would  not  venture  to  resist  their  partisans  when 
urged  forward  bv  them  to  fresh  innovations  on  the  established 
constitution.  The  line  taken  by  Mr  Poulett  Thomson  in  his 
speech  at  Manchester  shewed  the  fallacy  of  both  these  antici- 
pations. While  repudiating  the  doctrine  of  finality,  and 
admitting  that  imperfections  must  still  remain  in  our  re- 
presentative system  which  future  legislation  might  be  called 
upon  to  correct,  he  boldly  denounced  the  absurdity  of  fre- 
quent and  unnecessary  change  in  what  is  but  the  instrument 
of  legislation ;  called  on  his  friends  to  look  to  practical  mea* 
sures  rather  than  theoretical  grievances ;  and  declared  that 
he  was  prepared  to  resist  the  adoption  of  principles  or  mea- 
sures, however  good  in  themselves,  if  brought  forward  inop- 
portunely, or  so  as  to  obstruct  greater  and  more  pressing 
objects. 

After  passing  in  review  the  leading  questions  which  were 
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Ukely  to  absorb  the  attention  of  the  reformed  parliament,  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  naturally  turned  to 
those  plans  of  reform  which  were  more  immediately  connected 
with  his  own  department.  And  those  who  recollect  the  inve- 
terate persecution  which,  like  his  predecessor  Mr  Huskisson, 
he  had  for  years  endured,  while  attempting  to  carry  out  the 
principles  of  commercial  policy  which  he  believed  to  be  essen- 
tial to  the  prosperity,  and  even  the  safety  of  the  state,  may 
perhaps  sympathize  with  the  human  and  natural  feeling  witn 
whidi  he  refers  to  these  attacks,  and  to  the  position  he  then 
occupied,  as  his  best  and  ample  vindication  from  them. 
Those  who  have  lived  to  the  present  day,  to  witness  a  claim 
set  up  to  the  early  advocacy  of  these  same  principles  on  the 
part  of  the  highest  statesmen  in  the  realm,  as  the  main  ground 
on  which  they  can  claim  the  confidence  of  the  intellieent  and 
well-formed  classes,  may  perhaps  be  sensible  of  a  still  warmer 
feeling  towards  one  whose  advocacy  of  commercial  freedom  in 
those  early  times  was  not  such  as  to  leave  any  doubt  on  the 
minds  of  his  hearers,  who  encountered  willingly,  and  almost 
exclusively  endured,  the  odium  and  hostility  of  those  who 
thoueht  tfieir  interests  compromised  by  the  threatened  change 
ofpoucy. 

in  many  other  points  of  view  likewise,  the  passage  which 
follows  from  Mr  Poulett  Thomson^s  speech  at  Manchester  in 
1832,  is  still  worthy  of  perusal. 


SBCT.  y. MR  POULETT  TBOHSON^S  FIBST  SPEECH  AT  HAKCHBSTBB, 

A  VUrinCATION  OF  COMMBBCIAL  BBFOBAr,  2'7tH  DBCKMBEB,  1832. 

**  Qentlemen, — My  excellent  friend,  our  worthy  chairmaut 
has  done  me  the  honour,  in  proposing  Iny  health  as  one  of 
your  representatives,  to  allude  to  the  particular  subject  to 
which  I  nave  always  lent  my  best  advocacy — the  advancement 
of  liberal  principles  of  commercial  policy.  I  feel  that  allusion 
under  present  circumstances  in  a  way  which  it  is  vain  for  me 
to  attempt  to  describe.  I  have  been  for  years  exposed  to  all 
the  shafts  which  malice  or  ignorance  could  point  against  me 
for  the  devotion  I  have  ever  shewn  to  those  principles.  I 
have  been  marked  out  by  every  blockhead — ignorant  of  the 
most  common  principles  of  commerce — men  whom  not  one  of 
you  would  keep  within  your  counting-houses  in  the  most  infe- 
rior capacity — men  utterly  unacquainted  with  any  of  those 
ereat  principles  which  have  been  not  only  so  eloquently  deve- 
Mped  wiUiin  this  country,  but  which  have  since  been  put  to 
the  practical  test  of  experience,  as  the  butt  at  which  they 
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coald  aim  their  pointless  sarcasms.  I  have  been  exposed  for 
years  to  everything  which  maSvolence  or  interest  could  sug- 
gest in  the  way  of  attack  or  vituperation.  I  have  seen 
myself  accused  of  being  a  hard-hearted  theorist — a  cold- 
blooded political  economist — willing  to  sacrifice  at  the  shrine 
of  his  own  fancy  the  best  interests  of  his  country  and  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  I  have  had  this  rung  into  my  ears  in  speeches, 
and  repeated  ad  nauseam  bv  a  portion  of  the  public  press* 
Still  I  nave  stood  erect  under  it :  mv  spirit  has  quailed,  but 
it  has  not  been  broken — ^it  has  been  bent,  indeed,  but  I  have 
still  resisted.  I  have  felt  that  the  day  of  my  triumph  would 
come  at  last — it  has  indeed  arrived.  The  confidence  which 
^ou,  the  electors  of  this  great  metropolis  of  the  manufactur- 
mg  industry  of  the  world  have  reposed  in  me,  unsought  and 
unsolicited — an  honour  which  I  never  hoped  to  obtam,  and 
which  I  should  never  have  soueht  to  achieve— is  indeed  the 
most  convincing  and  irresistible  answer  to  attacks  of  that 
description.  You  have  interposed  a  barrier  under  whose 
shelter  I  can  proudly  stand  and  defv  the  attacks  of  the 
ignorant  or  the  scofib  and  calumnies  of  the  malicious.  You 
have  conferred  upon  me  an  armour  which  has  rendered  me 
impenetrable  to  the  weapons  of  such  foes.  .  With  a  shield  on 
my  arm,  upon  which  stands  engraved  the  word  ^  Manchester,^ 
I  can  encounter,  as  I  did  indeed  before  with  trepidation,  but 
now  with  confidence,  all  those  who  may  seek  to  assail  me. . 

*'  But  what,  may  I  now  ask,  are  those  principles  which  I 
have  ever  thus  advocated  ?  They  are  the  most  perfect  free- 
dom of  exchange — a  fair  field  for  our  industry — and  no 
restrictions,  beyond  what  for  fiscal  purposes  are  necessary, 
upon  the  exertions  of  our  manufacturers — in  one  sentence,  to 
buy  as  cheap,  to  sell  as  dear  as  possible.  Grendemen,  we  have 
made  some  progress,  J  will  not  say  a  great  process,  towards 
removing  some  of  that  faulty  leeislation,  by  which  the  indus- 
try of  this  country  has  so  lone  been  oppressed.  We  began» 
as  we  were  justified — as  indeed  we  should  not  have  been  justi- 
fied in  not  doin^ — cautiously,  slowly,  and  therefore  prudently ; 
out  as  success  lias  attended  our  efforts,  as  all  our  attempts 
have  shewn  that  the  removal  of  prohibitions,  the  relaxation 
of  what  has  been  so  falsely  termed  protection,  tends  to  the 
augmentation  of  our  industry  and  the  increase  of  our  wealth, 
we  have  a  right  to  argue  thftt  we  may  proceed  in  the  same 
course.  And  what  is  that  which  has  so  falsely  been  called 
protection !  Let  any  man  scan  it.  Is  it  anything  but  an 
attempt  to  do  that  which  no  laws  but  that  of  nature  can  do, 
to  adjust  the  different  degrees  of  advantage  enjoyed  by  diffe- 
reat  branches  of  industry — a  system  for  heaping  upon  what  is 
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already  burthened  an  additional  burthen— imposing  shackles 
upon  the  free  exercise  of  talent,  and  industry,  and  capital, 
oppressive  to  all,  and  really  beneficial  to  none!  But,  say  the 
advocates  of  this  admirable  recipe  for  getting  rich  by  act  of 
parliament,  protection  is  necessary  to  secure  our  industry 
from  foreim  competition.  What  are  the  effects  it  has  pro- 
duced in  this  respect  in  this  country !  You  see  it  illustrated 
at  home  in  a  manner  which  cannot  fail  to  have  been  present 
to  every  man^s  mind  long  ere  this.  Let  me  ask  you  what 
protection  has  been  given  to  that  great  manufacture  which 

F'ves  employment  to  nundreds  of  thousands — nay,  to  millions 
may  say — within  the  great  district  that  encircles  your  city ! 
What  protection  has  the  cotton  trade  had  i  I  answer,  none 
whatever !  Unaided  by  any  legislative  enactment — unassisted 
by  the  fostering  hand  of  power — unprotected  by  the  custom- 
house book — uiis  great  manufacture  has  grown  from  an 
infantas  condition  until  it  has  attained  a  giant'^s  strength.  We 
see  it  with  one  arm  encircle  the  conquests  of  the  new  world, 
and  with  another  shower  its  productions  into  the  very  heart 
of  that  country,  the  vast  empire  of  India,  which  was  formerly 
its  successful  rival,  and  extending  and  pushing  forth  the 
fruits  of  its  industry  even  into  the  central  regions  of  Africa, 
where  no  European  foot  was  ever  yet  stamped.  This,  gentle- 
men, is  the  success  'which  has  attended  a  manufacture  which 
was  not  the  pet  of  the  legislature.  Let  me  now  mark  the 
course  of  another  manufacture  fenced  round  by  protections 
of  all  kinds,  equally  a  production  of  a  foreign  country — the 
raw  material  equally  brought  from  a  distance — and  thus 
affording  a  fit  comparison  with  that  which  I  have  named. 
What  was  the  case  with  silk?  Was  protection  wanting 
there  i  Were  there  no  laws  which  restricted  foreign  compe- 
tition— were  there  no  penalties  iq>on  those  who  attempted  to 
introduce  it !  And  did  all  this  protection,  amoun^g  to  abso- 
lute aad  total  prohibition,  tend  to  make  this  branft  of  indus- 
try floorish  and  extend  itself!  Under  the  auspices  of  tHe 
coast  blockade  and  the  search  warrant  did  it  realize  the 
theories  of  the  protectionists  ?  Was  it  found  that  that  manu- 
facture, rivalling  and  outstripping  all  its  competitors  in  foreign 
countries,  obtamed  an  extension  like  its  poorer  and  unpro- 
tected, but  therefore  more  hardy  brother !  No  such  thing — 
not  only  did  it  not  attain  the  vigour  which  would  enable  it  to 
reach  foreign  dimes,  but,  in  spite  of  your  prohibitory  laws — in 
spite  of  your  penalties  exacted  from  the  unfortunate  smuggler, 
it  was  met  even  in  this  country  at  every  turn  by  its  foreign 
competitors.  In  these  two  branches  then  we  may  read  the 
history  of  the  fallacy  of  protection.     My  system,  then,  is  this : 
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leave  to  industry  a  full  and  hir  fidd — reKeve  or  from  onr 
unwise  protection — ^remove  firom  us  your  well-meant  but  inju- 
dicioos  care — leave  us  atone,  let  our  talent,  our  eapitaU  wd 
our  invention  follow  their  free  oourse,  and  what  1  see  before 
me  to-day  removes,  if  I  ever  had,  any  doubt  that  we  shall 
then  have  no  rivals  to  fear,  no  competitors  to  dread. 

**'  But,  gendem^i,  is  this  all !  Do  I  take  merely  so  narrow 
a  view  of  this  great  subject  as  that  which  I  have  presented  to 
jrou!  There  are  other  and  more  important  oonsiderationa 
mvolved  in  this  question.  Bv  extendii^  and  developing  our' 
industry  at  homeH--by  giving  it  its  fullest  extension' as  regards 
foreign  countries,  (and  we  can  only  give  it  that  extension  br 
consenting  to  receive  from  foreign  countries  that  by  whicn 
they  are  able  to  pav  us,)  we  extend  the  benefits  of  a  common 
bond  of  union.  Mankind  may  be  knitted  tomiher  for  a 
time  in  various  countries  by  sympathies  excited  by  accidental 
circumstances,  but  there  can  be  no  common  bond  of  union 
between  nations  but  one  founded  upon  a  feeling  of  eomnKA 
interest.  Make  foreign  nations  dependent  upon  you  for  some 
of  their  comforts  and  their  conveniences,  encourage  them  in 
the  proeeeuuon  of  their  industry  by  becoming  their  customerSf 
give  to  them  the  products  of  your  own,  in  an  exchange  advan- 
tageous to  both  parties,  and  you  nuse  up  mutual  feelings  of 
aCfoction  and  of  sympathy,  which  will  go  farther  than  anytiiiii|f 
else  to  prevent  that  which  in  my  mind  has  been,  and  is,  the 
greatest  curse  that  has  ever  afflicted  mankind — ^war. 

^*  I  have  perhaps,  gentlemen,  advanced  a  step  further  in 
some  respects  than  those  who  preceded  me  were  willing  to 
go ;  not  m  their  acknowledgment  of  the  principle,  but  in  the 
avowal  of  my  willingness  to  act  upon  it,  and  I  Jhyave  pot  hesi- 
tated to  do  so.  I  contend,  and  I  have  contended,  that  if  we 
consent  to  take  from  forei^  countries  that  wfaidi  they  pro- 
duce, they  must  of  necessity  receive  fnnn  us  in  payment  our 
production^  They  may  raise  up  libraries  of  custom-house 
Dooks — ^they  may  surround  their  territories  with  custom-house 
officers — they  may  fill  their  seas  with  cruisers^-but,  if  we  are 
to  take  anything  from  them  they  must  take  from  us  in  return. 
The  principle,  then,  which  I  have  advocated,  is  to  follow  out, 
strai^ht-forwardly,  our  own  course,  to  remove  the  unnecessary 
restnetioDs  and  prohibitions  from  the  'productions  id  other 
countries,  and  to  trust  to  one  of  two  consequences  resulting ; 
either  a  sense  of  their  own  folly,  which  wiU  induce  them  to 
adopt  a  better  system  of  legislation,  or  to  that  necessity 
which  I  contend  must  exist — if  they  wish  to  take  advantage 
of  us — ^tbat  they  should  admit,  somehow  or  other,  what  we 
can  give  them  in  payment.^ 
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Mr  Thomson^E  journal  contained  but  a  brief  record  of  this 
briDiant  event,  but  it  is  worth  transcribing. 

''  Sunday  ni^ht,  30th  December  1832.— This  has  been  a 
week  of  piodigious  excitement,  and  I  have  had  no  time  to  set 
down  one  word.  Monday  at  the  Exchange.  Tuesday, 
ChristmaB  day,  quiet.  Thursday,  the  dinner,  the  proudest 
day  of  n^  life.  1250  people  sat  down,  Heywood  in  tne  chair. 
I  spoke  an  hour  and  a-hau,  and,  I  think,  weU.  Friday,  dined 
at  Hey wood'*s,  and  Saturday  night  left  for  town,  very  ill. 
,  To-day  sent  for  Copeland.'^ 


EBQT,  VI.— UFB  OP  POUUETT  THOMSON  OONTINUBD ^ALTERATIONS 

IN  THE  CUSTOMS  DUTIES. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  session,  many  valuable  alter- 
ations were  effected  by  Mr  Thomson  in  the  customs  duties. 
Besides  the  entire  abolition  of  the  duty  on  hemp,  an  absurd 
and  mischievous  burden  on  all  British  shipping,  a  great  reduc- 
tion was  made  in  the  duties  on  dye-stuffs  ui^  in  our  manu- 
factnres,  and  on  medicines  consumed  largely  by  the  poor. 
He  likewise  introduced  for  the  first  time  a  methodical  and 
rational  classification  of  all  the  customs  duties  retained  in  our 
tariff.  At  a  later  period  in  several  successive  years  Mr 
Tbomson  carried  out  still  further  this  simplification  of  the 
duties  on  imports,  and  their  reduction  where  the  revenue 
would  admit  of  it.  The  attention  of  fiscal  reformers  had 
hitherto  been  directed  principally,  if  not  wholly,  to  a  few  of 
the  larger  articles,  such  as  sugar,  coffee,  timber,  wool,  and 
cotton.  But  Mr  Thomson  saw  clearly,  that  while  considera- 
tions of  revenue  or  of  party  policy  might  forbid  the  sound 
principles  of  finance  being  at  once  applied  to  these,  it  was  yet 
m  the  power  of  government  to  anerd  extensive  and  very 
sensible  relief,  both  to  a  variety  of  branches  of  native  industry, 
and  to  the  consumer  at  lar^  by  reduction  of  the  heavy  duties 
imposed  on  some  hundreds  of  small,  and  apparently  insigni- 
ficant, articles,  which  brought  in  little  to  the  revenue,  while 
the  high  duties  on  them  were  a  grievous  obstacle  to  their  use 
in  the  arts  of  manufacture,  or  their  direct  .consumption. 

In  bringing  before  parliament  these  successive  measures, 
Mr  Poulett  Thomson,  with  great  tact  and  judgment,  avoided 
any  boasting  display,  anything  like  heralding  them  with  a 
flourish  of  trumpets,  which  he  rightly  considered  woxdd  only 
draw  the  attention  of  the  combined  monopolists,  his  habituai 
opponents,  to  thw*  value,  and  lead  them  to  thwart  his  scheme. 
He  always  confined  himself  on  these  occasions  to  a  very  brief 
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and  simple  statement  of  the  alterations  he  proposed,  printing 
and  laying  before  the  house  a  schedule  of  the  amended  duties. 
And  he  thus  generally  succeeded  in  disarming  opposition,  and 
passing  his  customs  bills  without  serious  difficulty.     But, 
modestly  as  these  changes  were  introduced,  passing  almost  in 
silence  through  the  house — ^the  little  discussion  they  occa- 
sioned being  confined  to  the  committee  on  the  biD,  when  the 
proceedings  are  rarely  at  all  reported  by  the  public  press-* 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  practical  benefits  conferred 
in  this  unassuming  and  unpretendmg  manner  on  the  public, 
did  not  infinitely  outweigh,  m  real  and  permanent  value,  many 
of  those  more  ambitious  and  more  prominent  measures  of  the 
same  or  other  periods,  the  announcement  and  discussion  of 
which  resounded  through  both  hemispheres,  and  were  agitated 
by  every  political  cotene  in  the  empire. 

His  practice  was  to  ascertain  irom  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  at  the  proper  period  in  each  session,  the  largest 
sum  that  he  could  be  pemutted  to  dispose  of  for  this  purpose. 
He  then  applied  himself,  by  careful  and  searching  inquiries, 
to  determine  how  the  boon  could  be  most  advantageously 
bestowed ;  in  other  words,  what  reductions  could  be  made  in 
the  multifarious  articles  of  the  tariff,  so  as  to  secure  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  productive  and  consuming  classes, 
without  risking  any  larger  amount  of  revenue.    The  result 
was  an  annual  improvement  sensibly  felt  by  the  public  through- 
out the  minutest  ramifications  of  trade,  while  the  effect  upon 
the  revenue  was  comparatively  trifling. 

Mr  Poulett  Thomson  reduced  the  duties  in  all  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  in  many  cases  from  a  prohibitory  amount 
to  a  trifling  per  centage,  upon 

217  articles  of  commerce  in  1832 
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16        •••  •••  1834 
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49        •••  ...  1836 

25        ...  ...  1888 


373  articles  in  the  whole. 
These  articles  comprised,  among  otheyi — 

Almonds.  Hemp. 

Bafk*for  tanning  or  dyeing.       Hides. 

Oocoa.  Furniture  woods. 

Goffee  from  British  possessions,  Chemical  oils. 
India,  &c.  Sago. 

Gums.  Seeids  of  various  kinds. 
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Freflh  Fruits.  Cochineal. 

Dried  Fruits.  Indigo. 

Wax.  Bice. 

Drugs  and  Dyes — a  numerous  Pot  and  Pearl  Ashes. 

list.  IvoiT  and  Teeth. 

Oils  of  various  kinds.  Asphalt. 

Spioes.  Stone. 

Currants  Canes. 

Baisins.  Books. 

I^s.  Maps. 

Prunes.  Mineral  Water,  be. 
Besides  a  reduction  of  one  half  the  duty  upon  all  unenume- 
rated  goods  or  merchandise. 

Even  where  financial  or  political  considerations  stopped  him 
from  carrying  his  reductions  further,  Mr  Thomson  had  estab- 
lished principles  and  set  an  example  of  system  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  our  tariff,  which  his  successors  at  the  Board  of  Trade 
have  found  it  necessary  to  carry  on  to  still  further  improve- 
ments of  the  same  nature. 

The  records  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  evidence  of  the 
able  officers  permanently  employed  there,  such  as  Mr  Mac- 
gregor  and  the  late  Mr  Deacon  Hume,  attest  that  the  more 
recent  enlarged  alterations  of  the  tariff  effected  by  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  and  Mr  Gladstone,  are,  to  a  great  extent,  but  the  realiz- 
ation of  projects  and  the  carrying  out  of  principles  laid  down 
by  Mr  Poulett  Thomson  during  his  official  connection  with 
that  board,  as  desiderata  to  be  secured  whenever  the  govern- 
ment had  the  power  to  do  so. 

The  main  principles,  for  example,  of  the  abolition  of  all 
prohiHtians  on  imports,  the  reditetion  of  duties  on  raw  mate- 
rials employed  in  manufactures  to  a  nominal  amount,  and  on 
manufactured  articles  and  objects  of  consumption  to  a  per 
oentage  which  would  defy  the  competition  of  the  smuggler, 
were  specifically  laid  down  by  Mr  Thomson  as  the  true  priiH 
oiples  of  our  tariff  in  more  than  one  speech  and  document. 

In  the  session  of  1833,  and  indeed  for  more  than  one  of  the 
succeeding  years,  the  attention  of  parliament  was  chiefly  taken 
up  by  debates  on  Irel^d  and  the  Irish  church,  tn  these  Mr 
Thomson  took  but  little  part,  although  out  of  the  house  his 
influence  was  continually  exerted  with  his  colleagues  in  office 
to  obtain  as  large  a  concession  as  possible  to  the  principles  of 
religious  liberty. 

It  was,  indeed,  proposed  to  him  at  this  period  to  undertake 
the  office  of  secretary  for  Ireland ;  but  he  wisely  declined  the 
offer,  preferring  to  remain  in  that  department  where  his 
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thorough  knowledge  of  the  prinoiples  and  practice  of  com- 
merce enabled  him  to  be  most  useful  to  the  public. 

On  the  20th  March,  in  resisting  a  motion  of  Mr  Bobiuson 
in  favour  of  the  substitution  of  direct  for  indirect  taxation,  he 
delivered  a  speech  which  has  been  said  to  be  **  replete  with 
the  soundest  principles  of  financial  policy.*"  That  it  was  able 
as  an  oration  of  controversy  is  doubtless  true ;  but  neither  he 
nor  any  statesman  since  has  been  able  to  decide  what  is  and 
what  is  not  sound  financial  policy,  on  the  question  of  direct 
or  indirect  taxation.  On  the  22d  April  he  spoke  very  much 
at  length,  and  with  efiect,  on  Mr  Attwoods  motion  upon 
currency. 

Two  great  measures  were  passed  in  this  session,  emanating 
in  a  large  degree  from  him — the  act  for  the  renewal  of  the 
bank  charter,  and  the  factories  regulation  act.  Both  of  these 
measures  he  looked  upon  rather  as  compromises  than  as  settle- 
ments of  two  difficult  questions,  in  neither  of  which  would 
the  state  of  public  opinion  at  the  time  permit  sound  principles 
to  be  fully  carried  out 

On  the  subject  of  banking,  and  note  issue  especially,  Mr 
Thomson  always  entertained  very  strong  opinions.  He  had 
paid  great  attention  to  the  question,  which  his  practical  ao- 

?uaintance  with  commerce  enabled  him  thoroughly  to  master, 
[e  served  assiduously  on  the  committee  of  secrecy  of  1832, 
on  the  question  of  the  renewal  of  the  bank  charter,  and  in 
subsequent  years  attended  closely  the  several  committees  on 
joint-stock  banks. 

His  opinion  was  always  in  favour  of  the  exclusion  of  all 

Cper  payable  at  sight,  except  the  notes  of  a  single  national 
nk  issuing  paper  solely  against  bullion,  and  unconnected 
with  banking  or  private  interests.  And  such  a  bank  be  at  a 
later  period  attempted  to  create  in  Canada ;  by  means  of 
which  he  hoped  to  establish  a  system  of  currency  in  that 
colony  which  should  prove  a  model  for  other  countries.  Un» 
fortunately,  this  valuable  project  he  was  prevented,  by  the 
pressure  of  other  business,  from  accomplishing,  although  a 
great  advance  was  made  towards  it,  and  its  plan  fully  de- 
veloped. Under  such  a  system  he  frequently  asserted  that 
the  exchanges  would  regulate  themselves,  panics  become  im- 
possible, and  notes  of  less  denomination  than  five  pounds 
mi^t  be  permitted  to  circulate  without  risk,  thereby  libe- 
■atmg  A  very  large  capital,  now  unproductively  employed  as 
their  substitute  ^n  the  circulation  of  the  country.* 


*  It  WM  not  enly  a  oolonial  but  a  nationml,  a  worid-wide  loss,  that  he  did-oot 
Ure  kMig  cooi^  mat  find  Mmn  whUa  he  livad,  to  pui  this  bank  aohma  kk 
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The  arrangem^at  of  the  act  for  regulating  the  fatbonr  of 
children  and  younff  persons  in  factories,  occupied  much  of  his 
attention,  as  did  also  in  subsequent  years  the  superintendence 
of  the  conunission  appointed  to  carry  out  that  act,  which  was 
allotted  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 

These  subjects,  with  the  other  usual  duties  of  his  office, 
including  the  difficult  (question  of  the  mode  in  which  the  re- 
fining of  foreign  sugars  in  this  country  could  best  be  permitted, 
fully  engaged  his  time  during  the  session  of  1833.  On  the 
breaking  up  of  parliament,  he  found  change  of  air  necessary 
for  his  health,  and  made  a  tour  of  the  Rhine,  returning  fay 
way  of  Paris,  where  he  spent  the  month  of  October,  engaged 
in  endeavours  to  negociate  the  arrangements  of  a  commercial 
treaty  between  the  two  countries. 

Early  in  the  session  of  parliament  1 834,  the  question  of  the 
com  laws  came  on  for  discussion,  upon  a  motion  of  Mr  Hume, 
in  favour  of  a  moderate  fixed  duty,  in  place  of  the  fluctuating 
or  sliding  scale  of  the  law  of  1828.  In  this  debate,  on  the 
7th  March,  Mr  Poulett  Thomson  delivered  an  able  speech. 
Events  have  since  most  forcibly  confirmed  the  opinions  and 
predictions  therein  contained  as  to  the  effect  of  the  continuance 
of  these  laws.  He  shewed,  by  a  large  body  of  evidence,  that 
our  refusal  to  take  the  chief  agricultural  produce  of  other 
countries,  and  especially  of  the  north  of  Europe  and  America, 
was  fast  leading  them  to  adopt  an  equally  restrictive  policy 
towards  our  manufactures,  and  indeed  to  combine,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  continental  system  of  Napoleon,  to  shut  our  pro- 
ducts out  from  the  markets  of  the  world.  He  proved  from 
former  experience  the  tendency  of  a  fluctuating  scale  of  duties 
to  produce  and  aggravate  fluctuation  in  prices,  contrary  to 
the  express  intention  of  its  framers ;  and  the  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  he  spoke  have  remarkably  confirmed  this  argu- 
ment likewise.  He  proved  that  a  fixed  duty  would  be  as  bene- 
ficial to  the  shipping  as  to  every  other  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing interest.  He  shewed  how  seriously  the  farmer  was 
deluded  and  injured  by  a  law  which  he  is  told  was  enacted  for 
his  benefit,  and  to  keep  prices  high  and  steady,  but  which 
almost  periodically  pours  into  the  markets  a  flood  of  foreign 
grain,  just  at  the  moment  when  they  are  turning  against  him, 
and  it  becomes  necessary  for  him  to  sell.  He  shewed  that 
Mr  Huskisson^s  authority,  which  then,  as  since,  had  been 
repeatedly  quoted  against  a  repeal  or  alteration  of  the  com 
laws,  was  quite  the  other  way ;  that  he  had  found  reason  to 


., ..     B«t  pnblio  opiDion  it  now,  1849,  ripening  into  %  fixitj  of  principle 

ca  the  mbjcet  of  banking  And  eorrenej,  in  to  far  m  t£»  sereranoe  of  the  private 
iotereeU  and  pnUifi  boaineit  of  the  Bank  of  England  are  ooncerued. 


^ 
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modify  his  opinions  latterly^  since,  in  1 830,  after  two  years^ 
expenenoe  of  the  oorn  law  of  1828,  he  had  declared  *'  his 
unalterable  conviction  that  this  law  could  not  be  upheld  if  tho 
existing  taxation^  national  prosperity,  and  public  contentment 
were  to  be  preserved,  and  that  it  might  be  wholly  repealed 
without  affecting  the  landed  interest,  while  the  people  would 
be  relieved  from  their  distress.*^  Finally,  Mr  Thomson  warned 
the  house  of  the  danger  of  delaying  the  question  until  the 
distress  of  the  commercial  classes  increased,  our  national 
resources  were  further  consumed,  our  commerce  perhaps  irre- 
trievably injured,  and  the  cry  for  cheaper  food  had  convulsed 
the  country. 

In  thus  giving  utterance  to  his  sentiments  on  this  most 
vital  Question,  he  was  speaking  against  the  great  majority  of 
his  colleagues,  the  government  as  a  body  opposing  any  change 
in  the  law.  And,  indeed,  it  was  only  by  extreme  firmness  on 
his  part  that  he  was  enabled  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  cabinet 
to  its  being  treated  as  an  open  question. 

In  this  year,  J  834,  Mr  Thomson  introduced  some  important 
and  valuable  improvements  in  the  warehousing  system,  in  a 
bill  which  emboaied  all  former  acts  on  the  subject,  and  en- 
larged their  powers,  and  the  facilities  therebv  afforded  to 
oominerce.  He  likewise  broueht  in  and  passed  an  improved 
customs  act,  carrying  out  still  further  the  principles  of  his 
former  measures.  When,  in  June,  the  secession  occurred  of 
Lord  Stanley,  Sir  James  Graham,  and  others  from  the  ministry, 
the  differences  which  had  so  long  prevailed  in  the  cabinet 
relative  to  the  Irish  church  having  at  length  reached  their 
climax,  Mr  Poulett  Thomson  became  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  in  place  of  Lord  Auckland,  who  was  removed  to  the 
Admiralty.  The  subsequent  resignation  of  Lord  Grey  in 
July,  and  the  accession  of  Lord  Melbourne  to  the  post  of 
prime  minister,  made  no  further  change  in  his  position. 

The  autumn  of  1834  was  passed  by  him  in  the  north  of 
England,  where  he  was  for  several  weeks  laid  up  bv  an  attack 
of  gout,  which  had  by  this  time  taken  a  veiy  firm  hold  of  his 
system.  He  was  now  rarely  free  from  a  fit  for  more  than  six 
months  together. 

In  November  occurred  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Melbourne's 
ministry,  and  soon  afterwards  the  formation  of  Sir  Robert 
PeePs  short-lived  ministry.  On  the  dissolution  of  parliament 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  Mr  Poulett  Thomson,  then  of  course 
out  of  office,  went  down  to  Manchester,  and  was  re-elected  by 
a  large  majority. 

Previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament,  Mr  Poulett 
Thomson  took  a  very  active  part  in  preparing  for  the  contest 
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for  the  Speaker^s  chair,  by  which  the  session  opened.  It  was 
chiefly  through  his  BoUoitation  that  the  repugnance  of  Mr 
Abercromb^  to  allow  himself  to  be  put  forward  as  the  oppo- 
sition candidate  for  the  chair  was  overcome,  and  his  utmost 
exertions  were  employed  to  secure  success  to  this  move  in  the 
game  of  party.  The  result  proved  the  correctness  of  his  anti- 
cipations, and  the  choice  made  by  the  house  of  Mr  Aber- 
cromby,*  in  place  of  Sir  0.  Manners  Sutton,-(*  gave  the  first 
blow  to  the  ministry  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  further  and 
increasing  majorities  against  the  minister,  as  the  session  went 
on,  compelled  his  resignation ;  and  on  the  return  of  Lord 
Melbourne  to  power,  m  the  middle  of  April,  Mr  Poulett 
Thomson  resumed  his  o£Bce  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet. 

He  was  again  elected  for  Manchester,  though  on  this,  as 
on  every  former  occasion,  the  opponent  party  were  not  satis- 
fied wiUiout  trying  their  strength  at  the  poll. 

The  ensuing  session  was  protracted  up  to  the  beginning  of 
September,  and  the  consequence  of  its  severe  labours  was  to 
Mr  Thomson,  as  usual,  a  fit  of  gout,  which  this  time  lasted 
nearly  two  months.  Repose  and  the  sea  air  of  St  Leonardos 
restored  him  at  length;  and  in  November  he  returned  to 
town«  but  was  able  to  get  to  the  sea  again  for  the  Ghristmas 
holidays. 

The  next  yearns  recess  was  passed  in  a  tour  through  Wales, 
LMcashire,  and  the  north  of  England.  In  July  of  the  sub- 
sequent year,  (1837,)  the  death  of  William  IV.  and  the  acces- 
sion of  Queen  Victoria  having  occasioned  a  eeneral  election, 
Mr  Thomson  proceeded  to  Manchester,  and  was  elected  for 
the  fifth  time  in  five  years,  the  majorities  in  his  favour  having 
increased  at  every  successive  election.  On  this  occasion  the 
numbers  were— - 

Thomson,       .        .        .        4158 
Phillips,  .        .        .        3760 

Gladstone,      .        .        .        2281 

From  thence  he  crossed  the  channel  to  Dublin,  and  spent 
two  months  in  a  tour  through  Ireland,  the  south  of  Scotland, 
and  Northumberland,  reaching  town  in  the  beginning  of 
November,  some  time  previous  to  the  meeting  of  parliament  in 
that  month.  His  tour  in  Irelajid  was  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  an  opinion,  from  actual  observation,  on  the  state 
of  the  poor  there,  with  reference  to  the  question  of  an  Irish 
poor  law,  f6r  which  the  government  were  pledged  to  bring  in 
a  bill  in  the  ensuing  session. 


*  AfterwAidt  Lofd  DnnfermliBe.  +  Aflerwardi  Lord  Canterbaiy. 
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We  paM  liffhtly  over  this  period  of  Mr  Poolefct  Thoiiison*0 
Kfe,  because,  from  the  date  of  his  entry  into  the  cabinet,  and, 
indeed,  from  that  of  his  taking  office,  his  conduct  on  pditical 
and  public  affiurs  necessarily  resolves  itself  to  a  oonmdOTable 
degree  into  that  of  the  government  of  which  he  formed  m 
unit.  This  is  a  sacrifice  required  of  every  public  man,  so  kmc 
as  he  holds  office.  Re  loses  his  individuality  to  all  outward 
appearance,  being  obUged  to  conform  his  conduct,  and  even 
the  expression  of  his  opinions,  to  whatever  the  majority  of  bis 
colleagues  determine  upon.  What  passes  in  their  private  or 
cabinet  consultations  remains  of  course  unknown,  except  fron 
occasional  rumours,  since  such  private  notes  as  may  record 
these  discussions  are  necessarily,  as  data  for  contemporaneous 
history,  inviolable.  Of  this  much,  however,  all  who  knew  Mr 
Thomson  will  be  assured,  that  every  opportunity  afforded  him 
by  his  position  was  made  the  most  of,  for  the  advancement  of 
a  truly  liberal  policy,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  for  secoriag 
to  the  people  aD  those  substantial  benefits  which  good  govern- 
ment and  good  laws  are  capable  of  affording,  and  for  realizmjg 
the  expectations  which  the  reform  ministry  held  out  on  theur 
accession  to  office. 

In  the  extension  of  commercial  freedom,  however,  he  pos- 
sessed the  power,  within  the  limits  of  his  own  department,  of 
doing  much  good ;  and  this  power  he  exerted,  with  antiring 
zeal  and  energy,  although  in  an  unobtrusive  manner.  His 
name  was  not,  during  tms  period,  often  produced  brfore  the 
public.  He  took  no  very  active  part  in  the  parliiunentaiy 
debates  on  questions  of  party  warfare.  Indeea  his  services 
to  the  public  interests  throughout  his  career  were  chiefly  ren- 
dered in  a  form  and  manner  which,  out  of  pariiamenty  attmcted 
no  general  attention  at  the  time.  But,  thou^  not  paraded 
ostentatiously,  as  evidence  of  statesmanlike  merit  or  subjects 
of  national  gratitude,  they  were,  nevertheless,  perhaps  as 
valuable  and  unportant  as  any  that  statesm^i  of  the  highest 
reputation  have  ever  achieved  for  the  benefit  of  their  country. 
They  consisted  in  a  close  attention  to  the  interests  of  our 
national  commerce  in  all  quarters  of  the  world — that  conn 
merce  on  which  our  wealth,  our  power,  our  greatness  as  • 
nation,  essentially  rest — in  unceasmg  superintendence  of  the 
important  business  of  the  BoarS  of  Trade ;  in  communications 
with  the  parties  most  interested  and  conversant  with  the 
various  matters  relating  to  our  commermal  and  fiscal  laws, 
and  the  alterations  from  time  to  time  re<^uired  in  them ;  in  a 
close  attendance  on  parliamentary  committees^  and  the  exa- 
mination at  great  l^gth  of  evidence  bearing  on  such  ques- 
tions. 
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Meation  has  been  already  made  of  bis  unremitting  and  suo- 
oessful  endeavoiu*s  to  relieve  the  trade  of  the  country  from 
fiscal  burdens  and  obstructions,  and  to  cheapen  the  neces- 
saries and  comforts  consumed  by  the  masses,  by  simplifying 
the  tarifi^  and  reducing  the  import  duties  on  almost  every 
article  in  general  use,  whether  of  colonia^r  foreign  origin. 

In  pursuit  of  the  same  great  objects,  during  the  long  period 
of  his  official  service  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  he  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity for  endeavouring  to  improve  the  commercial  relations 
of  this  country  with  the  other  nations  of  the  globe. 

Negotiations  were  set  on  foot  and  prosecuted  with  great 
zeal  and  vigour  by  him,  in  conjunction  with  and  through  the 
agency  of  uie  Foreign  Office — for  the  ready  and  zealous  co- 
operation of  Lord  Fahnerston  vras  never  wanting  in  the  pro- 
secution of  such  objects — ^for  eflTecting  commercial  treaties 
with,  or  arrangements  for  modifying  the  tariffs  of  France, 
Spain,  Portugal  Prussia,  Austria,  Russia,  Sardinia,  and  many 
other  countries. 

With  respect  to  France,  reference  has  been  already  made 
to  the  commission  of  1831-1834.  In  the  succeeding  years 
the  attempts  to  establish  commercial  arrangements  of  a  more 
general  and  satisfactory  nature  between  the  two  countries 
were  renewed  by  Mr  Thomson. 

In  1838-9,  another  joint  commission  was  appointed  at 
Paris,  consisting,  on  our  side,  of  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Labonchere, 
Vice  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr  Aston,  and  Mr 
Macgregor;  on  the  part  of  France,  of  the  Baron  Freville, 
peer  of  France,  M.  Gh'eterin,  Director  in  Chief  of  the  Customs, 
BXid '  M.  David^  Secretary  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  to 
examine  the  tariffii  of  tne  respective  countries,  with  a  view 
to  propose  such  reductions  as  should  appear  most  likely  to 
extend  their  mutual  commercial  intercourse.  Minitfterial 
changes  in  France  unfortunately  suspended  the  progress  of 
this  oommission ;  and  it  was  closed  in  May  1839,  a  conviction 
being  come  to  by  the  British  commissioners,  that  the  French 
gcvemment  were  unwilling  to  make  any  real  concessions  on 
their  part,  in  return  for  those  offered  by  Great  Britain. 

Various  arrangements,  which  promised  beneficial  resulted, 
had,  however,  been  made  on  both  sides.  The  threatened 
iaerease  of  duties  on  linen  vams  imported  into  France  was 
deferred  for  two  years.  It  has  since  been  imposed.  But  the 
prospect  of  a  favourable  termination  to  the  long-pending  and 
often-interrupted  negotiations  for  reciprocal  relaxations  m  the 
oommercial  tariffs  of  England  and  France  is  not  yet  hopeless  ; 
and  if  each  a  happy  resiut  is  ultimately  arrived  at,  it  will  have 
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been  owing,  in  a  very  great  degree,  to  the  foundation  laid  by 
the  persevering  efforts  of  Mr  Thomson.* 

VVith  Austria,  Prussia,  and  the  other  German  states,  Mr 
Thomson  made  frequent  efforts  to  extend  our  commercial 
lelations.  The  Zollverein,  or  union  of  the  several  states  of 
Germany  with  Pru8a|p^  under  a  common  tariff  and  system  of 
customs  laws  in  1833,  and  afterwards,  was  never  regarded  by 
Mr  Thomson  with  the  apprehension  and  alarm  with  which  it 
was  viewed  in  many  quarters.  On  the  contrary,  he  clearly 
saw  that  a  change,  which  loosened  the  fetters  hitherto  shack^ 
ling  the  industry  of  an  European  population  of  thirty  millions, 
and  gave  room  for  the  development  of  their  natural  resources, 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  eventually  beneficial  to  all  neigh- 
bouring countries.  It  did  not  necessarily  follow,  from  a  fusion 
of  all  the  separate  conflieting  tarifis  of  Germany  into  one, 
that  the  character  of  that  one  should  be  more  hostile  to  British 
interests  than  the  medley  preceding  it ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
it  afforded  an  available  opening  for  the  negotiation,  with  the 
representatives  of  all  Germany  in  a  body,  of  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce offering  new  benefits  to  British  industry.  Mr  Thomson 
saw  and  determined  to  avail  himself  of  this  opening.  He 
obtained  from  Mr  Macgregor,f  a  gentleman  fully  imbued  with 
his  own  views  on  international  commerce,  and  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  political  and  material  condition  of  the 
German  states,  a  report  on  the  effect  of  the  **  Union"  on 
manufacturing  industry  in  Germany,  and  on  the  sale  and  use 
of  British  manufactures  there. 

This  report  led  Mr  Thomson  to  the  conclusion  that,  to  pre- 
serve and  increase  the  long-existing  trade  between  Great 
Britain  and  Germany^  which  in  value  is  second  to  none  except 
that  between  England  and  the  United  States  of  America,  it 
was  necessary  to  propose  a  reduction  in  our  import  duties  on 
the  leading  articles  of  German  produce,  in  return  for  similar 
concessions  by  the  union  in  favour  of  British  manufactures. 

To  pave  the  way  for  such  an  arrangement,  Mr  Thomson 
despatched  Mr  Macgregor  in  1836,  as  British  commissioner, 
to  attend  the  Congress  of  Deputies  from  the  several  states  of 
the  union,  which  was  held  at  Munich  in  August  of  that  year, 
for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  tariff  of  1833. 

*  Mr  Pitt  Attempted  to  effect  a  mutually  beneficial  anrangemeDt  with  Fnnoe, 
but  failed,  through  the  iguorance  of  the  people  in  this  country,  who  were  led  on 
by  the  Whigs,  with  Fox  at  their  head  ;  and  (strange  to  say  now)  the  Manchester 
manufacturera  urging  on  Fox,  and  burning  Pitt  in  efiSgy  I — {Sm  <mr  L^t  of 
Fitt.) 

t  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade  subsequently  member  of  parliament  for 
Glasgow, 
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The  results  of  this  mission  would  have  been  perfectly  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  large  reductions  of  the  German  tariff  in 
fovour  of  British  manufactures,  had  it  been  possible  for  con- 
cessions to  be  offered  in  return  upon  two  points  of  great  value 
to  Germany,  viz.  Corn  and  Timber.  Extracts  from  Mr  Mae- 
cregorjs  correspondence  to  that  effect  wefe  read  by  Mr  Poulett 
Thomson,  in  bis  speech  on  the  com  laws  in  the  session  of 
1839.  The  reply  he  met  with  generally  to  propositions  for 
an  improved  tariff  in  favour  of  England,  was  this,  **  We  are 
all  desirous  to  trade  freely  with  you,  but  a  reduction  of  your 
com  duties  to  a  fixed  rate  must  be  the  preliminary  of  any  un- 
derstanding as  to  a  reduction  on  our  part  of  duties  on  your 
commodities.^ 

On  this  essential  point  Mr  Thomson'^s  hands  were  of  course 
tied,  by  the  invincible  resistance  of  the  supporters  of  the 
British  com  laws.  Had  there  been  any  possibibty  of  carrying 
a  modification  of  those  laws,  such  as  a  fixed  auty  of  8s.  or 
even  10s.  per  quarter  on  wheat,  it  was  Mr  Thomson^s  inten- 
tion to  propose  a  new  treaty  of  conmierce  to  the  States  of  the 
Zollverein,  which  he  had  every  reason  to  know  would  have 
been  readily  assented  to  by  them,  on  terms  highly  favourable 
to  British  commerce  and  manufactures. 

In  respect  to  Austria,  Mr  Thomson^s  efforts  to  obtain  im* 
proved  commeroial  relations  were,  however,  crowned  with 
success.  Mr  Macgregor  had  been  commissioned  likewise  by 
him,  in  1836,  to  report  on  the  resources  of  that  great  empire, 
containing  a  population  of  thirty-five  millions,  and  to  endea- 
Tour  to  lay  the  oasis  of  a  commercial  treaty  with  its  govern- 
ment. He  found  the  authorities,  especially  that  enli^tened 
statesman  Prince  Mettemich,  fully  alive  to  the  inmiense  ele- 
ments existing  for  a  mutually  beneficial  commerce  between 
Austria  and  Britain,  and  to  the  wisdom  of  the  principles  of  a 
liberal  system  of  trade  between  them.  The  result  was  the  ne- 

etiation  and  definitive  arrangement  of  a  commercial  treaty 
tween  the  two  governments,  which  was  signed  in  1838  by 
Prince  Mettemich  and  Sir  Frederick  Lambe.  This  trealy 
established  an  entirely  new  tariff  for  all  the  Austrian  customs, 
•weeping  away  the  whole  prohibitive  system  of  Maria  Theresa 
and  Joseph  II.,  which  had  been  considered  by  many  of  the 
prejudiced  Austrians  as  the  palladium  of  their  industry.  Its 
results  have  already  been  most  bene6cial,  and  must,  every  year 
become  more  so,  to  British  industry.  To  Mr  Poulett  Thomson 
is  due,  so  far  as  the  British  cabinet  was  concerned,  the  exclu- 
sive merit  of  originating  and  perfecting  this  treaty. 

One  circumstance  connected  with  it,  and  communicated  by 
Mr  Macgregor,  offers  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  wise  deci- 
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sion  and  boldness  with  whioh  Mr  Thomson  habitually  aoted 
on  any  suddon  emereenoy  which  required  instant  detennina* 
tion.  An  article  relative  to  the  navi^tion  of  the  Danube 
being  considered  indispensable  by  Pnnce  Mettemioh,  who 
entertained  ulterior  views  of  the  great  advantages  likely  to 
arise  to  both  Austria  and  England  from  the  contemplated 
improvements  in  the  navigation  of  that  river,  and  M^  Mao- 
gregor  having  reported  tlmt  such  an  article  would  be  in  con- 
travention of  our  navigation  laws,  the  question  was  referred, 
at  a  very  late  period  of  the  negotiations,  to  Mr  Thomson, 
who  boldly  took  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  legalizing 
such  an  agreement  prospectively  by  act  of  parliament,  and 
authorized  Mr  Macgre^or  to  consent  to  ^^  a  stipulation  admit- 
ting Austrian  ships  arriving  with  their  cai^oes  from  the  ports 
of  the  Danube,  upon  the  same  footing  as  if  they  arrived  direct 
with  their  cargoes  from  the  Austrian  ports.^ 

The  letter  conveying  this  assent  arrived  but  the  day  before 
that  on  which  the  treaty  was  to  be  finally  agreed  to  or  relin- 

auished ;  and  upon  the  stipulation  thus  happily  acceded  to  at 
[le  proper  moment,  depended  the  suocess  of  uie  negotiation. 
An  act  was  subsequently  passed  legalizing  the  article  in  ques- 
tion ;  but  for  which  act,  not  only  that  treaty  with  Austria, 
but  that  likewise  concluded  in  1841  with  the  states  of  the 
Germanic  Union  of  Customs,  the  treaty  of  the  same  year 
with  the  Hanseatic  Republics,  and  the  recent  treaty  with 
Bussia,  would  all,  in  their  most  important  stipulations,  have 
been  illegal,  or  could  not  have  been  concluded.* 

Our  commercial  relations  with  Naples  having  been  seriously 
injured  by  the  sulphur  monopoly,  Mr  Macgregor  was  directed 
by  Mr  Thomson  to  proceed  to  Naples  to  endeavour  to  arrange 
the  difference,  which,  however,  was  not  effected  without  great 
intervening  loss  and  interruption  to  our  tiade,  owing  to 
obstacles  beyond  the  reach  of  Mr  Thomson^s  influence, 
although  the  policy  he  pursued  was  ultimately  successful. 

Negotiations  were  likewise  set  on  foot  by  Mr  Thomson 
while  presiding  over  the  Board  of  Trade,  for  improving  our 
commercial  relations  with  Brazil,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Italy ; 
negotiations  which  were  incomplete  when  he  left  the  office. 
And  the  project  of  a  highly  practical  and  vfJuable  treaty 
with  Turkey  w^s  considered  and  proposed  by  him. 


*  The  imporUnoe  to  our  commercial  and  shipping  interests  of  the  treatj  of 
1838  with  Austria,  is  foUv  shewn  hy  Mr  Maozregor  in  the  first  Tohmie  of  his 
elaborate  and  valuable  work  on  '*  Omuiumal  SUMtUHa,**  This  volume  forms  a 
vast  storehouse  of  facts,  all  combining  to  teach  one  great  lesson  to  governments ; 
namely,  that  the  wealth  and  strength  of  every  country  are  mainly  determined 
by  the  more  or  less  liberal  oharaetcr  of  its  oommeroial  policy. 
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In  the  majority  of  these  efiforts  of  Mr  ThomBon  to  improve 
our  commercial  relations  with  foreign  countries  he  was  unable 
to  attain  success,  owing  to  the  unfortunate  system  of  restric- 
tive policy  which  we  had  ourselves  adopted  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  and  had  as  yet  but  slowly  and  by  piecemeal  relin- 
quished, and  which  bad  naturally  disposed  other  nations  to 
follow  our  example.  The  protperity  which^  on  the  whole^ 
English  industry  and  commerce  has  enjoyed  iy  reason  of  her 
extensive  colonial  empire^*  and  the  extraordinary  natural 
advantages  she  possesses,  were,  through  a  very  common  error 
of  reasoning,  attributed  bv  foreign  countries  to  her  restrictive 
svstem,  which  existed,  it  is  true,  contemporaneouslji^  with 
uiese  advantages,  but  had  incalculably  checked  and  narrowed 
the  development  of  which  they  were  susceptible.  And 
although,  smce  the  commencement  made  by  Mr  Huskisson 
and  ib  Wallace,  the  government  of  this  country  has  been 
gradually  relaxing  the  fiscal  obstacles  opposed  by  legislation 
to  the  extension  of  British  commerce,  the  progress  has  been 
so  slow  and  apparently  timid,  each  concession  has  been  so 
reluctantly  wrung  from  the  legislature,  and  so  large  an  oppos- 
ing party  has  always  existed,  composed  of  classes  who  have  or 
bdieve  themselves  to  have  an  interest  in  the  maintenance  of 
protecting  duties ;  and  these  have  been  so  loud  in  declaiming 
and  writing  against  free  trade  as  inimical  to  native  industry, 
and  in  favour  of  fiscal  protections  as  essential  to  its  prospe- 
rity, that  foreigners,  who  naturallv  look  to  us  for  instruction 
on  questions  of  this  kind,  may  well  be  excused  for  still  hesi- 
tating between  the  two  opposite  opinions  which  yet  agitate 
oursdfves  on  this  ^reat  question. 

Above  all,  until  we  give  up  our  duties  on  raw  produce, 
com  especially,  it  could  hardly  be  expected  of  Europe  and 
America,  that  they  should  enter  cordially  into  arrangements 
for  permitting  the  introduction  of  our  manufactures.  So 
long  as  we  refuse  to  admit  their  staple  productions  free, 
they  will  continue  to  maintain  tariflb  of  a  hostile  character 
towards  a8.*f 

*  We  IcftTe  the  expreesion  '*  extenaiTe  oolonial  empire,"  as  used  bj  Mr 
Ponletl  Serope  in  this  biography,  bat  demur  to  it  being  the  eaute  of  **  proeperity 
to  EngliBh  induetrj  and  eommeree  ;**  on  the  eontrarr,  it  is  Engli&h  indnstiy  and 
the  indomitable  enterprise  of  English  merchants  that  hare  sared  the  mother 
eountiy  from  being  eonsomed,  mined,  hj  her  eoloniee.  She  has  been  debarred 
friMB  a  free  and  profitable  intercoorse  with  other  oonntries  that  she  might  foster 
the  interests  of  tnose  unprofitable  eolonies. 

t  Extract  of  a  letter  from  M.  Anisson  to  Mr  Poolett  Thomson. 
(tramlatsd)  <«  Paris,  April  IS,  1839. 

**  I  hare  followed  with  ffrmt  interest  joor  discussions  on  Uie  Com  Lam,  and 
hare  seen  with  pain  how  little  progress  the  question  makes.  This  is  a  terrible 
aignnent  against  those  who  are  stroggling  here  for  commercial  liberty ;  and 
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The  important  principle  of  free  trade,  to  the  adTanoement 
of  which  Mr  Poulett  Thomson  devoted  every  effort,  could  not, 
therefore,  be  generally  and  fully  carried  out  without  affecting 
interests  too  powerful  for  a  minister  of  trade  to  touch,  requir- 
ing the  consent  and  co-operation  of  the  entire  govenmi^it. 
And  this  he  fsuled  in  obtaining,  but  not  through  want  of 
energetic  and  persevering  remonstrance. 

On  the  com  law  question  especially,  the  citadel  of  the  pro- 
tectionist party,  it  can  be  no  secret  that  he  exerted  himself 
to  the  utmost  for  a  series  of  years  to  induce  the  government 
to  propose  a  change  founded  on  the  principles  of  a  moderate 
fixed  duty. 

And,  individually,  he  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  advocat- 
ing the  same  principle  by  his  voice  or  vote.  In  1827  and 
1828,  as  has  been  shewn,  he  supported  Mr  Hume  and  a 
numerically  insignificant  section  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  denouncing  the  fluctuating  scale  then  established,  and 
recommending  a  low  fixed  duty  in  its  place.  In  1830,  when 
ealled  on  to  accept  place  under  the  gov^imnent  of  Lord  Grey, 
he  declined  it  unless  with  the  stipulation  that  he  was  to  be  at 
liberty  to  speak  and  vote  for  an  alteration  of  the  existing 
com  law.  In  1834  he  vindicated  that  right,  and  in  the  face 
of  the  cabinet,  of  many  of  his  friends  who  strongly  dissuaded 
him  from  the  course,  and  of  much  public  and  j^rivate  attack, 
he  spoke  powerfully  in  favour  of  such  a  change,  in  direct  reply 
to  his  colleague  in  the  government.  Sir  James  Graham.  In 
1835  he  joined  the  government  again  on  the  same  condition, 
and  in  1839  he  spoke  at  great  length  and  voted  in  &vour  of 
Mr  Villiers'*s  motion  for  a  committee. 

His  two  speeches  of  1834  and  1839,  contain  the  most 
unanswerable  arguments  upon  this  question,  and  in  fact  will 
appear,  upon  examination,  to  exhaust  the  subject,  compre- 
hending the  substance  of  all  that  has  been  said  so  repeatedly^ 
but  never  more  ably  or  lucidly,  put  forward  in  spoken  or 
written  essays,  by  the  recent  and  numerous  advocates  of  the 
repeal  of  the  com  law.* 

eertaia  reoent  word*  of  Lord  Melbourne  do  not  better  onr  poaition  when  we 
attempt  to  base  it  on  the  experience  of  England.  All  this  is  mddening  to  those 
who  have  only  at  heart  the  triumph  of  truth,  the  geaeral  interests  of  humanity, 
and  the  progress  and  union  of  European  society." 

*  On  the  commercial  side  of  the  question,  but  not  on  the  agricnltoral,  Mr 
Thomson  refers  to  the  bad  bargains  made  by  farmers  in  taking  their  farms 
tinder  the  Com  Laws ;  but  Mr  Cobden,  and  the  editor  of  this  biographic  history 
(if  he  may  be  pardoned  for  referring  to  himself)  were  the  first  to  bring  out, 
multiply,  and  Tigoronslv  direct  the  proofs,  that  agriculture  as  a  science  and  as  a 
sreat  national  interest  nad  been  retarded  and  depressed  by  protection.  It  was 
kin  ctrgwmeni  which  oonTcrted  the  landlords  and  ultimately  repealed  the  Com 
Laws. — A.  S. 
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It  was  therefore  in  no  degree  owing  to  any  luke-wannness, 
or  defioienoY  of  zeal  on  his  part  upon  this  most  vital  question^ 
that  the  delay  took  place  in  its  advocacy  by  the  government 
of  which  he  was  a  member.  That  delay  may  be  far  more 
justly  imputed,  if  blame  exist  any  where,  to  the  parties  most 
directly  interested  in  the  question,  the  manufSsMturing  and 
commercial  classes,  who  so  long  slumbered  over  it,  and  could 
not  be  roused  from  their  torpor  by  the  remonstrances  of  Mr 
Thomson  himself,  and  other  far-sighted  members  of  those 
classes,  until  the  crisis  which  he  and  they  anticipated  had 
actually  arrived,  when  the  diminished  demand  of  foreign 
nations,  prevented  by  the  com  law  from  becoming  our  cus- 
tomers, had  brought  on  an  amount  of  pressure  and  distress, 
threatening  the  decay  and  destitution  of  large  portions  of  our 
manufacturing  and  commercial  industiy,  which  depend  for 
their  existence  on  foreign  demand. 

So  long  as  this  torpor  existed,  so  lonff  as  the  public  out  of 
doors  appeared  careless  of  the  matter,  Mr  Thomson  could  not 
but  yield  to  the  argument  of  his  colleagues,  which  was  based 
on  the  indisputabk  fact,  that  to  bring  it  forward  was  to 
break  up  the  government ;  and  whilst  other  matters  of  great 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  remained  unsettled, 
and  could  be  accomplished  only  by  a  liberal  ministry,  it 
appeared  to  him,  and  to  those  who  agreed  in  his  opinions, 
right  to  suspend  their  determination,  and  defer  the  hrevocable 
step  of  a  mmisterial  declaration  in  favour  of  a  great  change 
in  the  com  law. 

The  occasion  arose  in  1841,  after  Mr  Thomson  had  left  the 
cabinet  and  England,  and  the  result  was  what  he  and  all 
expected  who  knew  the  strong  feelings  of  the  agricultural 

!aity  on  the  question,  and  their  power  over  the  legislature. 
*he  government  was  driven  from  o£Sce,  and  Sir  Bobert  Peel 
and  ms  party  as  protectionists  admitted  to  o£Sce  instead. 

The  intense  interest  felt  by  Mr  Thomson,  even  while  absent 
and  engaged  in  other  absorbing  occupations,  in  the  struggle 
making  on  this  question  at  home,  is  evinced  by  several  passages 
in  his  private  letters  from  Canada — equally  remarkable  for 
the  sagacity  with  which  they  anticipate  all  that  has  since 
occurred.  On  the  21st  of  March  1841,  he  thus  wrote  to  Lord 
John  Bussell : — 

"  Your  finance  is  what  I  look  to  now  with  most  anxiety, 
I  have  told  Baring  that  I  do  not  think  you  will  make  any- 
thing by  trying  to  patch.  He  may  either  go  to  work  in  down- 
right earnest  with  commercial  reform,  sugar  duties,  timber 
duties,  com  duties,  and  thus  get  a  large  revenue  by  throwing 
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over  (if  he  can)  landlords,  merchants,  West  Indians,  and 
Buxton  &  Go.    or  he  may  come  to  a  property-tax. 

^In  the  first  case,  nothing  but  a  general  and  decided 
attack  upon  all  these  different  monopolies — ^a  sort  of  commer- 
cial reform  bill — will  give  him  a  chance  of  success.  In  the 
second,  the  impossibility  of  doing  this,  must  be  his  plea  for 
taking  that  course.  I  feel  satisfied  that  no  little  petty  shift- 
ing of  duties  on  one  article  or  another,  will  give  you  anything 
like  the  revenue  you  want,  and  yet  the  attempt  will  probably 
be  more  troublesome  than  the  greater  measure.  So,  if  I  did 
not  dare  adopt  either  the  one  or  the  other  really  efficient 
course,  I  should  recommend  him  rather  to  have  recourse  to  a 
loan,  than  attempt  such  petty  patchwork  as  I  see  is  suggested 
in  some  of  my  letters  from  home.  But  I  suppose  you  will 
have  decided  all  this  already.^ 

Again,  on  the  25th  of  May,  1841,  on  learning  the  announce- 
ment made  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr  Baring, 
in  bringing  forward  the  budget  of  that  year,  he  writes  thus : 

^^  You  have  taken  a  bold  step,  and  I  am  all  impatience  to 
learn  the  result,  which  must  of  course  have  been  ascertained 
by  this  time.  But,  whatever  it  be,  I  sincerely  rejoice  at  your 
having  taken  your  stand  with  the  country  upon  a  great,  an 
intelligible,  and,  above  all,  a  practical  measure  of  reform.  It 
has  everything  to  recommend  it,  in  what  it  touches,  and  in 
what  it  lets  alone.  It  does  not  meddle  with  religious  preju- 
dices ;  it  does  not  relate  to  Ireland ;  it  does  not  touch  on  any 
of  the  theoretical  questions  of  government  on  which  parties 
have  so  long  been  divided.  It  is  b  new  fla^  to  fight  under, 
and  must  prevail  eventually,  whatever  be  its  success  now. 
The  only  criticism  I  should  be  disposed  to  pass  on  your  pro- 
ceeding, is  the  mode  of  introducing  the  question.  I  think  you 
miffht  have  produced  a  greater  effect  if  you  had  disconnected 
it  Irom  the  bud^t ;  but,  at  a  distance,  it  is  not  easy  to  judge 
of  tactics,  and  that  miffht  have  been  impossible.''^ 

12th  June. — '*  The  last  accounts  I  have  make  me  think 
that  the  whole  of  your  plan  is  likely  to  be  upset  by  the  Tories 
and  the  class  interests.  But,  never  mind.  The  seed  is  $oum 
— and  the  flag  of  commercial  reform  is  ai  last  unfurled^  and 
sooner  or  later  it  must  triumph.  The  debate  of  the  18th  May 
(my  latest  news)  tells  me  nothing  of  what  vour  course  will  be ; 
but  I  trust,  for  your  own  sakes  and  that  of  the  cause,  that  you 
will  not  have  abandoned  the  helm  to  the  Tories  upon  the  mere 
defeat  upon  the  sugar  duties,  which  was  of  course  inevitable. 
It  seems  to  me  that,  having  once  entered  upon  this  new  con- 
test, you  are  bound  to  proceed  with  it.     If  they  beat  you  on 
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sugar,  give  them  timber;  if  they  beat  you  on  that,  give  them  conu 
The  diaoussions  must  benefit  you,  and  must  injure  them.  And 
when  beaten  on  all,  and  your  course  of  policy  fairly  before  the 
country,  test  it  with  a  dissolution,  which  though  it  can  sciuroely 
be  expected  to  give  you  a  majority,  or  render  resienation 
unnecessary,  will  at  least  have  ranged  parties  under  Uie  new 
banners,  both  on  one  side  and  the  other,  and  enable  you  to 
force  yoHr  measures  on  another  government^  should  your  own 
not  eet  back.**^ 

*'I  consider  Lord  John^s  speech  on  opening  the  sugar 
duties  as  the  crowning  work  even  of  his  mind.  He  stands, 
indeed,  in  a  glorious  position.  After  having  done  so  much 
to  remove  the  restrictions  upon  opinion,  and  established 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  he  now  stands  forward  as  the  cham- 
pion of  commercial  freedom,  and  has  boldly  and  unanswerably 
vindicated  the  rights  of  the  masses  against  the  monopolies  of 
classes.  Whether  the  attempt  succeed  or  fail  notr,  he  will 
have  done  for  the  every-day  material  interests  of  the  country 
that  which  he  before  did  in  the  interest  of  freedom  of  opinion ; 
and  no  man  before  him  ever  did  so  much  against  such  fearful 
odds.** 

To  Lord  John  Bussell  himself  he  writes  on  the  same 
date, 

**'  I  have  read  ^our  speech  upon  opening  the  debate  on  the 
sugar  question  wiUi  feelines  of  admiration  and  pleasure  which 
I  cannot  describe.  The  free-traders  have  never  been  orators 
since  Mr  Pittas  early  days.  We  hammered  away  with  facts 
and  figures,  and  some  ailment ;  but  we  could  not  elevate 
the  subject,  and  excite  the  feelings  of  the  people.  At  last, 
vou,  who  can  do  both,  have  fairly  undertaken  it,  and  the  cause 
has  a  champion  worthy  of  it.  i  regret  that  I  am  not  once 
more  on  the  treasury  bench  to  enjoy  the  triumph^  and  lend  my 
small  assistance  in  the  fight ;  but  you  do  not  want  it ;  and  it 
is  most  gratifying  to  me  to  hear  from  you  that  I  have  been  of 
some  service  to  you  here  at  least.**^ 

**  It  seems  to  me  to  be  an  immense  point  gained  to  get  a 
new  flag  under  which  to  fight.  The  people  of  England  don^t 
care  a  rush  for  any  of  your  Irish  hobby-horses,  and  thev  are 
not  with  you  upon  church  matters  or  grievances  of  that  kind. 
Even  the  ffreat  success  of  our  foreign  policy  has  not  touched 
them  the  least,  and  I  doubt  whether  twenty  victories  would 
give  you  a  borough  or  a  county.  But  you  have  now  given 
them  an  intelligible  principle  ofiering  practical  benefits  to  con* 
tend  for ;  and  though  defeated  on  it,  as  you  doubtless  will  be, 
defeat  will  be  attended  with  reputation,  and  will  make  you,  as 

4* 
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a  party  in  the  country,  far  atronger  than  you  IjAve  boon  of 
late.'* 

Upon  learning  the  oommenoement  of  the  eleotions,  he  writes 
to  hia  brother,  12th  July  1841, 

*^  I  am  sorry,  for  your  sake,  that  Lord  John  quits  Stroud ; 
but  I  honour  and  admire  him  more  than  ever  for  throwing 
himself  thus  into  the  thick  even  of  the  election  battle.  He  is, 
indeed,  a  Lkader.  I  wonder  how  long  and  often  Peel  would 
have  weighed  matters  before  he  had  consented  to  such  a 
thinff!  The  liberaJ  party  ought  to  buy  him  an  estate,  or 
build  him  a  house,  or  erect  him  a  statue  of  gold.  As  for  me, 
who  am  in  general  not  given  to  enthusiasm,  I  cannot  find 
terms  for  my  admiration  of  his  whole  conduct.  He  seems  to 
rise  with  everv  difficulty,  and  each  speech  oj  act  seems  unsur- 
passable till  the  next  comes,  and  you  find  it  still  superior  to 
Its  predecessor.'' 

And  on  the  11th  August, 

^'  The  last  accounts  have  brought  me  the  conclusion  of 
your  elections,  which  are  worse  than  I  was  led  to  expect. 
])ut  after  all  it  was  impossible  to  look  for  much  more,  with 
such  a  host  of  interest  arrayed  against  you,  and  only  the 
^^  unprotected  pubho*''  for  you.  Morpeth's  defeat  in  the  West 
Riding  is  the  worst  in  effect,  as  it  gives  the  Tories  fairgrounds 
for  asserting  that  the  manufacturing  interests  are  divided  upon 
your  moasiures.  The  Yorkshire  clothiers  and  flax-spinnere 
deserve  to  be  ruined  for  their  foUy.  And  they  stand  a  good 
chance  of  being  so,  I  am  afraid ;  for  it  certainly  would  appear, 
that  between  the  difficulty  of  getting  returns  for  goods,  caused 
by  our  exclusion  of  foreign  articles,  and  the  innnense  increase 
of  manufacturing  power  abroad,  the  depression  and  distress 
of  trade  in  Entmnd  is  not  likely  to  be  relieved  by  leaving 
thines  alone — ^the  Tory  remedv. 

^^l  am  too  much  broken  in  health  to  take  much  more  than 
the  interest  of  a  spectator  in  the  political  struggle,  if  there  be 
one,  next  session  ;  and  I  shall  not  oe  at  all  sorry  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  trying,  by  quiet  and  amusement,  to  save  the  remains 
of  my  constitution ;  but  I  cannot  but  feel  deeply  anxious  about 
the  country,  and  I  am  very  gloomy  as  to  its  prospects.  The 
evil  which  ten  years  ago  I  predicted,  if  toe  aid  not  liberaliee 
our  commercial  policy^  has  fallen  on  it.  We  have  successful 
rivals  everywhere,  and  friends  nowhere.  Even  the  bold  and 
gallant  struggle  you  have  made  is  misrepresented,  and  attri- 
buted, not  to  its  true  motive,  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the 
principles  of  free  trade,  but  the  desire  to  mislead  other  nations, 
and  prevent  them  from  following  you  in  your  {successful! !) 
policy  of  protection  and  prohibition.     1  hat,  however,  is  no 
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excuse  for  the  folly  and  ingratitude  of  the  English  people,  for 
which  they  will  pay  dearly,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.^ 

While  presiding  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr  Thomson  estab- 
lished the  School  of  Design  at  Somerset  House.  The  infe- 
riority of  our  manufactures  in  the  essential  quality  of  beauty 
and  taste  of  pattern  to  those  of  the  French  and  some  other 
nations,  had  long  been  acknowledged  as  a  great  disadvantage 
in  our  competition  with  them,  in  both  the  home  and  foreign 
market.  This  inferiority  was  justly  attributed  to  the  want  of 
some  means  of  instruction  in  the  art  of  design  as  adapted  to 
manufactures,  open  to  such  persons  as  were  willing  to  apply 
themselves  to  this  branch  of  art.  In  France,  Bavaria,  and 
Prussia,  public  schools  had  long  ago  been  established  for  this 
purpose  by  the  respective  governments;  and  hence  the  supe- 
riority of  the  continental  manufactures  in  this  respect. 

'  The  public  voice  has  long  since  acknowledged  the  great 
benefits  likely  to  result,  and  partly  realised  from  this  institu- 
tion ;  and  the  friends  of  art  and  of  our  manufacturing  industry 
will  no  doubt  always  be  ready  to  acknowledge  their  obliga* 
tions  to  its  founder. 

The  principle  of  affording  a  copyright  in  designs  employed 
in  manufactures,  (without  which,  indeed,  those  engaged  in 
this  branch  of  art  could  have  no  prospect  of  fitting  remunera- 
tion,) was  likewise  considered,  and  would  no  doubt  have  been 
introduced  by  him  to  parliament,  as  has  been  since  successfully 
accomplished  by  Mr  Emerson  Tennent,  had  he  remained  long 
enough  at  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  laboured,  but  in  vain, 
alsa  to  persuade  America  and  France,  and  other  foreign 
countries,  to  admit  the  principle  of  international  copyright. 
He  had  with  this  view  introduced  into  parliament,  in  tne  ses- 
sion of  1838,  and  successfully  carried  into  a  law,  a  bill  for 
enabling  the  government  to  make  treaties  with  foreign  powers 
for  this  very  desirable  purpose. 

His  endeavours  to  extend  the  warehousing  system,  first  at 
the  searports,  and  secondly,  to  the  inland  towns,  were  con- 
stant. Reference  has  been  already  made  to  the  acts  of  the 
S  and  4  William  IV.  c.  56  and  58,  brought  in  by  him  for  the 
former  purpose.  The  warehousing  department  has  since  the 
passing  of  these  acts  become  by  far  the  most  important  in  the 
whole  circle  of  our  fiscal  arrangements.  Its  importance  can 
best  be  judged  of  by  the  fact,  that  the  duties  alone  payable 
on  the  goods  at  any  time  under  the  Queen^s  lock  in  the  several 
bonded  warehouses  in  the  kingdom  have  been  estimated  at 
upwards  of  fifty  millions ! 

The  enumeration  of  the  public  services  of  Mr  Poulett 
Thomson  while  engaged  at  the  Board  of  Trade  might  be  con- 
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siderably  extended,  were  it  not  desirable  to  avoid  detaik  which 
would  be  tedious.  It  was  his  anxious  desire  to  enlarge  and 
complete  the  sphere  of  usefulness  of  that  board,  and  to  render 
it,  as  a  ministerial  department,  worthy  of  the  great  oonmier 
cial  empire  of  Britain.  He  took  measures  for  placing  under 
its  superintendence  the  regulation  of  the  important  mtemal 
lines  of  traffic  and  communication,  the  railways  of  the  island, 
which  sprung  into  existence  only  during  his  administration. 
He  established  a  system  for  a  preliminary  examination  of  the 
private  bills  brought  before  parliament ;  and  especiaUy  of  the 
applications  for  the  grant  of  charters  to  associations.  In  con- 
junction with  Lord  Auckland,  then  president,  he  organized, 
in  1832,  a  special  department  in  the  Board  of  Trade,  for  col- 
lecting, preparing,  and  printing  digests  of  the  statistics  of  the 
empire ;  and  selected  for  its  conduct  Mr  Porter,  to  whose 
valuable  labours  the  public  are  so  greatly  indebted  for  theae 
indispensable  materiius  of  a  correct  judgment  on  fU  questions 
of  national  economics.  His  views,  in  fact,  of  the  proper 
duties  of  the  office  comprised  a  general  system  of  supervision 
and  regulation  of  all  the  legislative,  fiscal,  and  diplomatic 
arrangements,  that  bear  upon  our  foreign,  colonial,  and  home 
trade,  and  thereby  largely  determine  the  wealth,  the  power, 
and  the  prosperitv  of  the  empire. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  we  are  enabled  to  give  by  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Sir  Denis  Le  Marchimt,  a  fuUer  statement 
of  Mr  Thomson^'s  efforts  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  usefulness  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  upon  the  authority  of  one  who  assisted 
him  in  these  valuable  labours  with  a  zeal  for  the  public  inte- 
rests emulous  of  his  own. 

^  Harl^  Sinet,  4th  May,  184a 

"  My  dear  Sir, 

*^  I  nave  read  your  memoir  with  the  deepest  interest :  you 
have  done  no  mare  than  justice  to  Lord  Sydenham'^s  memory. 
It  would  require  all  the  bitterness  of  political  hostility  to  deny 
that  he  was  entitled  to  all  the  credit  you  claim  for  mm ;  nay, 
he  was  entitled  to  more,  for  you  have  but  slightly  touched  one 

Eoint  on  which  the  country  is  under  the  greatest  obligation  to 
im,  viz.  his  attention  to  the  private  busmess  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  was,  I  believe,  the  first  minister  who  awakened 
the  house  to  a  sense  of  their  responsibility  in  this  branch  of 
legislation.  He  saw  that  the  conflict  of  private  interests  was 
not  a  sufficient  security  for  the  public ;  his  experience  in  trade 
alone  having  shewn  him  instances  where  private  bills  had  been 
made  the  means  of  largely  and  most  unjustifiably  enriching 
individuals  at  the  expense  of  the  country.  Accordingly  he 
subjected  all  such  bills  that  related  to  trade,  or  that  bore  in 
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any  way  on  the  province  of  his  department,  to  the  Btrictest 
sapervidon ;  the  result  of  which  was,  that  the  investigation, 

Ereviously  conducted  most  imperfectly,  perhaps  dishonestly, 
y  the  committee  of  the  house,  took  place  at  the  Board  of 
Trade,  where  the  parties  attended  before  him,  and  underwent 
the  examination  he  deemed  necessary.  Some  of  these  inquiries, 
in  the  case  of  harbours  and  trading  companies,  consumed 
much  of  Mr  T.^s  time ;  and  from  the  discrepancy  of  the  evi- 
dence, and  the  eagerness  of  the  parties,  were,  as  he  often 
said,  the  most  unpleasant  parts  of  his  duty.  I  can  vouch  for 
die  truth  of  this  observation,  as  I  was  always  present  on  these 
oceadons,  and  had  the  department  under  my  own  peculiar 
charge.  It  was  also  very  disagreeable  to  him,  after  satisfying 
himself  of  the  course  which  the  house  ought  to  pursue  in  these 
cases,  that  he  encountered  violent  opposition  from  members, 
whom  the  interests  of  their  constituencies  had  enlisted  on  the 
opposite  side.  Ghradually,  however,  he  obtuned  general  sup- 
port in  these  debates,  even  from  his  political  opponents,  espe- 
cially when  it  was  perceived  that  he  allowed  no  political  feel- 
ing to  influence  his  decision,  the  public  welfare  being  his  sole 
object.  In  fact,  his  disregard  of  all  personal  and  political 
considerations  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  was  ever  most 
honourable  to  him. 

^  His  attention  to  private  bills  did  not  sto^  here ;  he  endea- 
voured to  obtain  an  alteration  of  the  form  m  which  they  are 
framed ;  and  under  his  eye  his  secretary,  Mr  Symonds,  pre- 
pared the  valuable  and  voluminous  papers  on  the  construction 
of  acts  of  parliament,  which  were  printed  by  order  of  the 
house  in  1836.  The  recommendations  of  this  report  have  been 
partially  adopted,  and  have  been  of  great  service  ;  and  it  was 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr  Thomson,  whilst  engaged  in  these 
inquiries,  that  the  breviates  of  private  bills  were  introduced, 
this  being  only  part  of  the  extensive  reform  he  contemplated. 
^  You  have  noticed  his  attention  to  charters  and  letters 
patent.  Before  his  time  all  charters  were  issued  by  the  Home 
Office ;  and  of  course  that  department  not  having  the  means 
of  obtaining  accurate  informauon  on  economical  matters,  they 
exercised  l£eir  jurisdiction  very  loosely.  He  made  the  Board 
of  Trade  responsible,  and  took  the  most  anxious  care  that 
the  public  interests  should  receive  adequate  protection.  Manv 
w^e  the  applications  from  banks  at  home  and  abroad  which 
he  rejected.  He  framed  a  set  of  rules  or  conditions  to  be 
inserted  in  their  charters,  for  security  against  the  misappro- 
priation of  the  capital,  that  must  have  saved  the  fortunes  of 
many  individuals  embarked  in  such  concerns  from  destruction. 
With  the  view  of  preventing  unnecessary  applications  to  par- 
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liament  for  priTate  bills,  he  brought  into  parliament  the 
letters  patent  aot,  which  he  would  afterwards  hare  extended, 
but  his  bill  for  that  purpose  was  defeated. — Yours  most  truly, 

'^  DsNis  Lb  Mabohant.^ 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1836,  Mr  Thomson  had  found 
his  health  so  seriously  affected^  by  the  long  night  sittings  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  he  began  to  consider  the  neces- 
sity of  some  change  from  the  position  he  then  occupied  to  one 
which  should  be  more  compatible  with  his  physical  powers* 
The  most  obvious  mode  of  accomplishing  this  end  was  by  a 
removal  into  the  House  of  Peers,  retaining  his  office.  Circum- 
stances, however,  for  a  time  put  a  stop  to  this  plan.  But  at 
a  later  period  of  the  session,  when,  after  the  ineffectual  attempt 
of  Sir  Kobert  Peel  to  form  a  ministry  in  May,  the  government 
of  Lord  Melbourne  had  to  b*e  reconstructed  with  alterations 
in  its  composition,  he  renewed  his  wish  to  make  some  change 
in  his  own  position.  And  in  discussing  the  idea  with  his 
friends,  the  government  of  Canada  was  mentioned  as  a  post 
that  might  be  open  to  him.  In  conversation  with  Lord  Spen- 
cer (his  oldest  and  wannest  political  associate  and  friend,) 
the  latter  recommended  him  to  accept  this  noble  task.  And 
Mr  Thomson'*s  private  journal  quotes  one  of  the  expressions 
he  made  use  of,  and  which  deserves  to  find  a  place  here,  as 
characteristic  of  Uie  real  motive  and  spring  of  the  public  con- 
duct of  both  men.  '^  Lord  A.  said  he  thought  Canada  *•  the 
finest  field  of  exertion  for  any  one,  as  affording  ilte  greatest 
potoer  of  doing  the  greatest  good  to  oner's  fellow  creatures.''  I 
agree  with  him.^ 

It  was  by  this  consideration,  no  doubt,  that  his  determina- 
tion was  guided,  when,  towards  the  close  of  the  session,  new 
ministerial  arrangements  being  in  contemplation,  (consequent 
partly  on  Mr  Spring  Biceps  elevation  to  the  peerage  and  ap- 
pointment to  the  comptrollership  of  the  exchequer,)  he  had  to 
make  choice  between  the  chancellorship  of  the  exchequer  and 
the  government  of  Canada,  which  were  offered  to  him.  Either 
alternative  presented  disadvantages  perhaps  of  equal  force  as 
respected  health.  The  continued  fatigue  of  attendance  in  the 
House  of  Commons  was  likely  to  be  quite  as  injurious  in  the 
one  case,  as  the  severity  of  a  northern  climate  would  be  in 
the  other.  His  decision  was  therefore  chiefly  influenced  by 
the  feeling  of  where  he  could  make  his  abilities  and  ener^^ies 
most  useful.  The  situation  of  affiurs  in  Canada  was  perplexing, 
and  the  difficulties  great  in  the  way  of  an  harmonious  settle- 
ment of  the  all-important  question  of  the  union  of  the  pro- 
vinces, and  the  establishment  of  an  entirely  new  constitution 
for  their  future  government.    But  Mr  Thomson  felt  confident 
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of  being  able  to  sunnount  these  difficulties.  He  expressed 
this  ooEmdenoe  repeatedly  to  his  private  friends.  And  the 
result  justified  his  most  sanguine  anticipations. 

In  truth  his  character  and  experience  exactly  fitted  him  for 
the  purpose.  He  possessed  the  great  qualities  of  tact  and 
judgment  in  determining  the  course  to  be  pursued ;  firmness 
and  decision  in  the  execution  of  his  resolves ;  great  quickness 
of  perception  as  to  the  character  and  capacity  of  those  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal,  and  a  courteous  and  conciliatory  manner 
which  charmed  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  Added 
to  this,  untiring  energy  and  application^  habits  of  business, 
information  of  the  most  extensive  kind,  and  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  position  of  afiairs  in  Canada,  and  of  the  sentiments 
of  the  home  government  upon  it,  acquired  during  his  attend- 
ance in  cabinet  councils,  where  these  matters  were  discussed. 
Lastly,  although  perhaps  first  of  all  in  importance,  he  had  en- 
joyed an  experience  of  many  years  in  parliamentary  tactics, 
and  the  mode  of  carrying  through  public  business  in  a  popular 
assembly,  of  incalculable  value  to  the  particular  object  of  his 
mission  to  Canada ;  namely,  the  establishment  of  a  new  repre- 
sentative i^stem,  such  as  would  be  likely  to  work  in  harmony 
with  the  home  government  and  imperial  parliament.  His 
Uberal  principles  and  known  public  character  were  guarantees 
also  to  the  people  whom  he  went  to  govern,  that  their  welfare 
would  be  the  first  and  principal  object  of  his  labours. 

It  was  determined,  in  the  changes  of  administration  made 
at  the  same  time,  that  Lord  John  Bussell  should  take  the 
seals  of  the  colonial  office.  This  was  a  matter  of  immense 
importance  to  Mr  Poulett  Thomson,  as  his  confidence  in  and 
attachment  to  that  noble  Lord  were  ever  unlimited,  and  he 
knew  that  he  could  depend  upon  having  the  support  and 
sanction  of  his  chief  under  every  difficulty  that  might  arise  in 
the  execution  of  his  duties. 

The  example  of  Lord  Durham  was  a  beacon  to  warn  him 
of  many  of  these  difficulties ;  and  the  mass  of  information 
collected  by  that  noble  Lord,  and  the  able  coadjutors  by 
whom  he  was  accompanied,  and  embodied  in  his  voluminous 
report,  offered  him  no  doubt  veir  material  aid  in  the  deter- 
mination of  his  future  nolicy.  With  Lord  Durham  himself 
his  personal  friendship  had  never  ceased ;  and  from  him,  as 
well  as  from  Mr  BuUer,  he  received  whatever  other  informa- 
tion they  had  it  in  their  power  in  private  and  friendly  com- 
munications to  afford. 

In  consequence  of  the  arrangement  thus  determined  on, 
on  the  27th  August,  the  day  before  the  prorogation  of  parlia- 
ment, a  new  writ  was  moved  for  Manchester,  on  Mr  Poulett 
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Thomaon's  ftcceptanoe  of  the  post  of  GoTernor-Geneial  of  the 
British  provinoes  in  North  Amerioa  ;*  and  on  the  aame  day 
he  issued  his  &rewell  address  to  the  oonstituency  between 
whom  and  himself  so  long  and  intimate  a  relation  had  existed 
— a  relation  which  had  proved  a  souroe  of  reciprocal  pride 
and  honour  to  both  the  constituent  body  and  their  vepre- 
sentative. 

On  the  29th  of  August  ho  was  sworn  into  his  new  office 
before  the  Privy  Councu,  and-  on  the  5th  September  he  had 
an  audience  of  the  Queen  to  take  leave,  who  gracdously 
expressed  her  conviction  that  he  would  be  successful  in  the 
great  object  of  his  mission,  and  her  desire  that  he  should  re- 
enter her  service  at  home  on  his  return. 

On  the  13th  (his  40th  birthday,)  his  preparations  being 
completed,  Mr  roulett  Thomson  embarked  at  Portsmouth 
in  the  Pique  frigate  for  his  destination  in  Canada.  He 
appeared  to  keep  up  his  spirits  admirably ;  but  some  of  his 
relatives,  who  accompanied  him  for  a  few  miles  to  sea  in  Lord 
Durham^s  yacht,  observed  and  long  remembered  the  last  looks 
with  which  he  quitted  them,  and  the  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance which  told  the  struggle  within :  a  presentiment  came 
over  them  that  they  saw  him  for  the  last  time,  and  it  was 
evident  that  he  sliared  in  the  feeling.  His  health  was, 
indeed,  much  shattered  at  this  time  by  continued  attacks  of 
gout,  one  of  which  seized  him  the  day  i^ter  his  embarkation ; 
9^d  the  passage,  which  was  very  rough  and  unpleasant,  was 
a  period  of  much  bodily  suflfering.    An  entry  m  his  private 

1'ournal,  written  when  on  board  three  or  four  days,  will  exhibit 
lis  view  of  the  state  in  which  he  left  public  affairs,  and  of  his 
own  prospects. 

*^  Saturday,  21st  September  1839. — I  have  thouffht  a  good 
deal  within  the  last  few  days  of  my  position ;  and  upon  the 
whole  I  think  I  have  done  right,  both  on  public  and  on  per- 
sonal grounds.  I  have  a  better  chance  of  settling  things  in 
Canada  than  any  one  they  could  have  found  to  go ;  and  if  I 
had  not  taken  it  then,  as  I  could  not  well  have  got  out  of  the 
eovemment,  I  should  have  shared  in  the  disgrace  next  session. 
It  is  a  great  fields  too,  if  I  bring  about  the  union,  and  stay  for 
a  year  to  meet  the  united  assembly,  and  set  them  to  work. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  England  there  is  little  to  be  done  bv 
me.  At  the  exchequer  aU  that  can  be  hoped  is  to  get  through 
some  BAD  TAX.    There  is  no  chance  of  carrying  the  house 

*  In  the  terms  of  her  MmjeBty^s  oommission,  the  appointment  wms  that  of 
*'  QoTemor-Genend  of  British  North  America,  and  Captain-General  and 
QoTemor-in-Chief  in  and  orer  the  Proriuoes  of  Lower  Canada  and  Upper 
Omada,  Nora  Sootia,  New  Brunswick,  and  the  blund  of  Prince  Edwardy  and 
Viee- Admiral  of  the  ijame." 
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with  one  for  any  gnat  oommeroial  reforms,  timierf  com^ 
eugar^  &c. ;  party  and  private  interests  will  prevent  it  If 
Peel  were  in,  he  might  do  this,  as  he  could  muzzle  or  keep 
away  his  Tory  allies,  and  we  should  support  him.  If  he  got 
in  and  had  courage,  what  a  field  for  him  !    But  he  has  not  /* 

**'  On  private  grounds  I  think  it  good  too.  ^Tis  strange) 
however,  that  the  office  which  was  once  the  object  of  my 
greatest  ambition  (the  exchequer)  should  now  be  so  disa* 
greeable  to  me  that  I  will  give  up  the  cabinet  and  parliament 
to  avoid  it.  After  all,  the  House  of  Commons  and  Manohes* 
ter  are  no  longer  what  they  were  to  me.  I  do  not  think  that 
I  have  improved  in  speaking — ^rather  gone  back.  Perhaps  in 
opposition,  with  more  time  to  prepare,  I  might  rally  again ; 
but  I  do  not  feel  sure  of  it.  I  am  grown  rather  nervous 
about  it.  The  interruption  and  noise  which  prevail  so  much 
in  the  house  cauf$  me.  I  have  certainly  made  no  good  speech 
for  two  years.  It  is  dear,  from  what  has  passed,  I  might 
have  kept  Manchester  as  long  as  I  liked.  Kit  till  put  to  the 
test  by  my  leaving  it,  one  could  not  help  feeling  nervous  and 
irritated  by  the  constant  complaints  of  not  going  far  enough 
OT  going  too  far.  The  last  three  years  have  made  a  great 
change  m  me.  Mj  health,  I  suppose,  is  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
On  the  whole  I  thmk  it  is  as  well  as  it  is.^ 

Another  passage  may  merit  extraction,  as  affi>rding  an  in- 
sight into  the  secret  sources  of  pditioal  eminence,  in  the  esti- 
matioa  of  one  who  so  unquestionably  attained  it. 

*^  Bead  life  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  It  is  a  melanohohr 
picture  of  talents-^not  misapplied,  for  he  did  good«<-*but  faif* 
log  to  {HTodnce  the  efibct  they  ought,  either  for  the  public  or 
tiieir  possesscHT.  With  all  his  powers  he  never  achieved  emi* 
nence— for  want  of  perseverance.  What  a  lesson  I  My  recol- 
lection of  him  certainly  does  not  justify  the  high  reputation 
which  he  seems  to  have  had  among  distinguished  men,  who 
were  his  immediate  contemporaries.  But  hfo,  and  especially 
the  life  of  pubh'c  men,  has  been  far  more  active  of  late  years ; 
and  his  character  was  not  that  <^  an  active  man.  He  was 
more  fitted  to  embellish  society  at  Holland  House,  when  th^^ 
was  time  for  literary  and  philosophical  discussion,  than  for  the 
duties  <^  an  active  statesman  in  these  later  days,  or  even  for 
the  conversation  of  those  who  now  form  socieiy  in  the  political 
circles  in  which  I  move,  and  which  he  th^i  moved  in.  It  is 
strange  thou^  that  I,  who  never  had  half  his  recommendar 

*  This  to  DOW  arenuurkable  pawage.  He  bad  noreMon  from  aoythlng  known 
of  Peel  Vaat  he  would  hAre  oourmge  to  do  lo.  But  Sir  Robert  Peel  got  in,  and 
performed  thoee  Tory  acta  of  reform — the  Whigs  and  fite  iiadef  aaaistnig  to 
defy  hie  **  Tory  alliea/'  for  *'  muavle  or  keep  than  away'*  he  oould  aot 

VOL.  I.  5 
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tions  to  the  Whig  aristocracy,  and  not  a  tithe  of  his  talent, 
nor  a  hundredth  part  of  his  information,  should  have  been  in 
office  with  him  as  his  superior,  and  for  five  years  a  cabinet 
minister.*  I  believe  that  the  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
the  dependence  of  the  one  and  the  independence  of  the  other. 
The  knowledge  that  I  wanted  not  office  for  the  sake  of  money, 
nor  patronage  to  procure  me  a  seat,  has  done  for  me  that 
which  his  superior  talents  and  knowledge,  wanting  both,  oould 
not  do."^ 

After  a  rough  voyage  of  thirty-three  days,  the  Pique  an- 
chored under  the  walls  of  Quebec ;  but  the  Governor-General 
was  obliged  to  delay  his  landing  until  the  arrival  of  Sir  John 
Oolbome  from  Montreal,  which  was  not  until  the  second  day. 
On  the  19th  of  October  Mr  Thomson,  on  landing,  was  received 
with  the  usual  honours,  and  immediately  sworn  into  office. 
The  reception  he  met  with  from  the  inhabitants  was  me9t 
cordial,  and  augured  well  for  the  success  of  his  mission.  This 
was  the  more  agreeable  to  him,  as  circumstances  had  rendered 
it  not  improbable  that  a  contrary  feeling  should  exist  in  tlio 
colony. 

His  appointment  to  Canada  had,  of  course,  been  canvassed 
by  the  London  press,  and  by  that  party  among  the  colonial 
interest  which  had  always  been  at  issue  with  him  on  the 
questions  of  undue  and  extravagant  differential  duties  for 
their  supposed  protection  it  had  been  protested  against.  The 
usual  weapons  of  abuse,  ridicule,  and  calumny,  were  levelled 
at  him  personally ;  and  after  he  left  the  country^  this  con- 
tinued for  some  time ;  a  portion  of  the  press  exerting  them- 
selves, to  all  appearance,  to  prejudice  his  chance  of  succeeding 
in  his  mission,  and  frustrate  the  great  national  objects  which 
he  went  out  to  accomplish.  An  address  even  was  got  up  to 
the  prime  minister,  and  signed  by  several  of  the  merchants  of 
London  interested  in  the  timber  and  Canada  trade,  deprecat- 
ing Mr  Thomson^s  appointment.  Even  some  of  his  $o%*di9ant 
friends,  who  feared,  perhaps,  that  their  intrigues  or.  private 
interests  might  be  thwarted  by  his  activity  ia  the  proyinc^, 
Joined  in  this  illiberal  and  ungenerous  conduct. 

The  effect,  however,  of  these  attacks  was  e^ia^Uy  the  reverse 
of^^at  their  authors  probably  expected.  The  papers  icon- 
taining  them  had,  of  course,  found  their  way  to  Cani^oa  hetave 

^•miis.ia  Mi  a  «orpeel  cotopftrifiOD,'  nor  Wm  Mr  Thomson  \iVtiji6  draw  a 
oofTMt  eomparifQiw  Mackiototb  m^gbt  have  grtaMUkata  and  ianvfluMi^of 
that  worthlMQt  tbough  showy  kind,  which  used  to  DaJi#  head  in  Iba  Htfita  of 
Gommotis,  when  leading  men  were  mere  debater^  like  Hurke,  Sheridan,  Fox, 
Oanning,  and  a  law  otheri.  Poulett  Thomson  had  more  fnformatibu  of  a  nsefti 
kind  tlian  aU  bit  pr«deoeMorp»  oe  fill  his  Qoatempofaj^Mpbt  logatlMk.  HeiMo 
h'ui  emiueuce.  .  .      , 
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the  Governor-Gteneral^s  ajriral  there,  and  had  created  rather 
feeling  of  disgust  at  their  evident  injustice  and  illiberality, 
and  uie  assumption  displayed  in  them,  than  any  sympathy 
with  the  sentiments  they  contained.  Upon  landing  at  Quebec 
on  the  19th  October,  he  found  a  very  strong  impression  pre- 
vailing in  his  favour.  The  great  bulk  of  the  inhaoitants  were 
Erepared  to  recdve  him  not  merely  with  the  respect  and 
onours  usually  paid  to  personages  occupying  so  high  a  sta- 
tion as  the  representative  of  royalty,  but  with  a  spirit  of  cor- 
dial regard,  and  a  sanguine  anticipation  of  the  future  results 
of  his  policy. 

The  merchants  especially,  who  form  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  higher  ranks  m  Quebec,  felt  no  little  pride  in  receiving 
a  Oovemor^Gteneral  who  had  himself  been  bred  to  business 
like  their  own.  And  they  welcomed  him  with  an  address 
from  their  bo^y^  expressing  this  natural  sentiment,  and  their 
high  expectations  of  the  results  of  his  government)  arising 
from  their  knowledge  of  his  public  character.  Such  a  compli- 
ment had  never  been  paid  to  any  preceding  Governor.  His 
first  levee,  at  which  this  and  other  addresses  were  presented, 
was  more  numerously  attended  than  on  any  previous  occasion. 

After  a  stay  of  a  few  days  in  the  ancient  castle  of  St  Louis^ 
he  prooeeded  to  Montreal,  where,  since  the  second  rebellion, 
the  seat  of  government  had  been  fixed. 

And  here  the  real  business  of  his  administration  com- 
menced. 


SECT.  TII.— -CONDmON  OP  OAlf  ADA  ON  THE  APPOINTMENT  OP 
MR  POULBTT  THOMSON  TO  TTS  GOVERNMENT. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  go  largely 
into  Canadian  affiiirs  as  connected  with  the  subjc^  of  this 
memoir,  yet  his  life  was  so  remarkable  and  valuable  in  Eng* 
land,  his  administration  so  successful  in  Canada,  the  confu- 
sion  which  he  there  reduced  to  order  was  so  chaotic,  that  this 
period  of  his  history  cannot  be  altogether  omitted. 

The  country  included  within  the  limits  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of  1763,  as 
the  fruits  of  the  victory  gained  b^  Wolfe  on  the  plains  of 
Abraham.  At  the  date  of  the  cession  there  was  scarcely  any 
settlement  fifty  miles  above  Montreal,  and  even  from  that 
point  downwards  the  settlements  were  almost  entirely  confined 
to  the  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence  and  its  tributary  streams. 

The  country  was  governed  and  the  lands  held  under  the 
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French  law,  known  by^the  name  of  the  Oontnme  de  Paris— a 
system  of  whioh  the  remaining  traces  wore  effitoed  in  Europe 
by  the  French  rcTolution  of  1 790.  By  the  terms  of  the  capi- 
tulation of  Quebec  the  inhabitants  had  been  secured  in  the 
possession  of  their  property  and  their  privileges,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  religion,  and  immediately  after  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  a  proclamation  issued,  promising  the  future 
establishment  of  a  representative  form  of  government,  and  in 
the  interval  guaranteeing  to  the  King^s  new  subjects  the  benefit 
of  the  laws  of  England. 

At  this  time  the  population  of  Canada  did  not  exceed 
70,000  souls ;  and  during  the  years  which  immediately  suc- 
ceeded, while,  in  the  absence  of  all  legislation  on  the  subject, 
the  laws  of  England  were  in  force  by  virtue  of  the  royal  pro- 
clamation, considerable  progress  was  made  towards  the  intro- 
duction of  British  customs  and  feelings.  Nor  were  there  any 
complaints  at  that  time  of  the  hardship  of  such  a  policy.  On 
the  contrary,  the  people,  too  happy  to  be  relieved  from  the 
iron  despotism  of  France,  and  grateful  for  the  protection  * 
extended  to  their  religion  and  property,  appear  to  have  been 
prepared  cheerfully  to  accept  such  modifications  of  their  exist- 
ing institutions  as  the  British  government  might  think  neces- 
sary. Even  until  a  comparatively  recent  period  they  con- 
tinued to  retain  a  lively  sense  of  the  contrast  between 
the  French  and  the  British  governments,  and  of  the  advan- 
tages whioh  they  derived  from  their  transfer  in  1763  to  the 
latter. 

In  1774  the  government  was  placed  on  a  more  regular  foot- 
ing by  the  act  of  the  14th  Ueo.  Ill,  commonly  called  the 
Quebec  Act,  by  which  a  council  was  appointed,  possessing, 
with  the  governor,  legislative  powers  in  all  matters  except 
taxation.  At  the  same  time  the  most  perfect  toleration  was 
secured  to  the  Boman  Gatholic  priesthood  and  laity ;  even 
the  oaths  of  abjuration  and  supremacy  being  in  their  case 
replaced  by  a  modified  form  of  oath  of  allegiance. 

TIad  the  act  proceeded  no  further  all  would  have  been  well : 
the  amalgamation  which  had  begun  between  the  two  races 
would  have  gone  on  without  difficulty  or  interruption,  and  the 
institutions  of  the  country  and  the  feelings  of  the  people 
would,  without  any  severe  shock,  have  been  gradually  angli- 
cised. But  about  this  date  began  the  discussions  with  the 
American  provinces;  and  British  statesmen,  frightened  at 
the  independent  and  democratic  spirit  which  had  there  sprung 
up,  seem  to  have  considered  it  a  wi^e  policy  at  any  pnee  to 
raise  an  impassable  barrier  between  the  New  England  states 
and   their  neighbouring  fellow-subjects   of   Fr^ioh  origin. 
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Atoordin^  the  act  of  1774,  in  addition  to  the  provinons 
atready  nooeed,  re-estabUahed  the  French  ciyfl  law  in  aO  the 
eooeeded  parts  of  the  proyince  in  which,  «ince  the  treaty  ot 
Paris,  it  had  been  soppoeed  that  the  Englinh  law  prevailed. 
The  KngKsh  criminal  law  alone  remain^.  The  necessary 
eflEwt  was  to  arrest  the  tendem^  to  assimilation  which  had 
began  to  shew  itself — to  reTi?e  and  papetnate  those  French 
institutions  which  had  preceded  the  conquest,  but  which  had 
began  to  disappear — and  to  turn  back  the  sympathies  of  the 
Csnsdians  from  their  fellow-sabjects  of  English  descent  to 
their  ancestral  ccmnecticHiSy  subjects  of  the  French  crown. 
No  sorer  way  could  have  been  found  of  preventing  a  commn- 
nity  of  feding  between  Canada  and  the  adjoining  firitish  colo- 
nies ;  but,  althou^  such  a  fohej  might  have  an  ephemeral 
coarenience,  it  contained  within  itself  the  seeds  of  permanent 
evils,  the  results  of  which  we  feel  at  the  present  day. 

The  constitution  of  1774  lasted  17  years;  and  during  the 
revolutionaiy  struggle,  which  occupied  a  large  portion  of  that 
period,  the  FrendiGanadians  displayed  an  unflinching  attach- 
ment to  the  British  orown.  But  in  1791,  still  fiuther  to 
seeore  their  attachment,  and  to  leave  them  nothing  to  envy 
in  the  institutions  of  the  revolted  provinces,  the  imperial 
parliament  ccmsented,  in  deference  to  the  applications  of  a 
fortioa  of  the  inhabitants,  principally  the  English  merchants 
who  had  now  settled  in  Quebec  and  Montr^u,  to  confer  on 
Canada  a  legislature,  framed  after  its  own  likeness,  and 
invested  with  its  own  attributes.  In  imitation  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  the  Canadian  legislature  was  to  con- 
sist of  its  representative  assembly,  elected  by  40s.  freeholders 
(tantamount  almost  to  universal  suffiage,)  and  its  council, 
nominated  by  the  crown;  iM^e,  to  draw  still  closer  the 
resemblance  between  the  latter  body  and  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  seats  in  it  were  declared  to  be  for  life,  and  the  crown 
was  anthorixed  to  make  them  hereditary,  and  to  annex  to 
than  hereditary  titles.  This  authority,  however,  was  never 
acted  on. 

It  is  probable  that  the  British  government  did  not  at  first 
contemplate  a  division  of  the  province,  but  merely  an  exten- 
sion of  the  system  established  by  the  act  of  1774.  But  such  a 
scheme  naturally  created  much  alarm  amon^  the  French 
Caivi/|iAnii ;  who  in  a  memorial  presented  to  the  crown,  and 
dated  in  December  1778,  thus  expressed  their  feelings : — ^'  It 
is  onr  religion,  our  laws  relative  to  our  property,  and  our 
personal  surety  in  which  we  are  most  interested ;  and  these 
we  enjoy  in  the  most  ample  manner  by  the  Quebec  bill.  We 
are  the  more  averse  to  an  house  of  assembly,  from  the  fotal 
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oonsequenoes  which  will  result  from  it.  Cfatn  we,  as  Roman 
Gatholicfl,  hope  to  preserve  for  any  length  of  time  the  same 
prerogatives  as  Protestant  subjects  in  a  house  of  representa- 
tives !  and  will  there  not  come  a  time  when  the  innuence  of 
the  latter  will  overbalance  that  of  our  posterity!  In  tlus 
case  should  we  and  our  posterity  enjoy  the  same  advantages 
which  our  present  constitution  secures  to  us !  Again :  have 
we  not  reason  to  dread  lest  we  should  soon  see  those  taxes 
levied  upon  the  estates  which  are  at  present  actually  levied 
upon  articles  of  commerce,  which  the  inhabitant  pays  indi- 
rectly it  is  true,  but  in  proportion  to  what  he  consumes! 
Shall  we  not  fear  that  we  may  one  day  see  the  seeds  of  dis- 
sension created  by  the  assembly  of  representatives,  and 
nourished  by  those  intestine  hatreds  wnich  the  opposite 
interests  of  the  old  and  new  subjects  will  naturally  give 
birth  to  r 

It  was  apparently  to  obviate  these  objections,  some  of 
which  have  been  remarkably  verified,  and  to  oonci^ate  all 

Earties,  that  the  division  of  the  province  was  resorted  to,  the 
oundary  being  drawn  at  the  point  where  the  grants  of  the 
French  crown,  and  consequently  the  French  settlements, 
ceased.  The  country  west  of  that  point  was  to  be  governed 
exclusively  by  British  laws  and  customs,  and  the  Iwds  held 
on  the  tenure  of  free  and  common  soccage ;  the  country  to  the 
east,  as  far  as  it  had  been  already  conceded,  continuing  to  be 
held  on  the  French  tenure.  Thus  was  apparently  secured  to 
each  class  of  the  Eling's  subjects,  within  this  portion  of  his 
dominions,  the  free  and  unrestricted  enjoyment  of  its  own 
peculiar  laws,  language,  and  religion. 

Plausible  as  were  the  arguments  by  which  this  arrange- 
ment was  recommended,  its  defects  did  not  escape  the  opposi- 
tion of  that  day.  They  pointed  out  the  impossibihty  of 
excluding  British  settlers  from  the  French  portion  of  Canada, 
and  its  impolicy  even  if  it  were  ]^racticable.  They  predicted 
the  war  of  races  which  must  inevitably  arise,  and  the  sense  of 
nationalitv  which  would  be  kept  alive  by  the  isolation  of  the 
French  Cfanadians.  Nor,  as  they  observed,  was  the  scheme 
even  consistent  with  itself,  for  while  professing  to  separate 
the  French  Canadians  from  their  fellow-subjects  of  British 
origin,  it  also  made  provision  for  the  future  settlement  of  the 
latter  within  the  French  division  of  the  province. 

In  Upper  Canada  the  population  at  this  time  consisted 
principcufy  of  English  families,  who  during  the  struggle  for 
American  independence  had  sided  with  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  to  whom,  their  estates  having  been  confiscated  by 
the  victorious  party,  the  British  government  had  ofiered  an 
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Mjrinm  in  the  newly  created  proTince.  Martyrs  of  an  unflinch- 
.__»__._i._  ._!  _  -tta^jiment  to  the  British  constitution  in 
>irth,  these  settlers  naturall]^  io  their  new 
to  the  faith  for  which  they  had  so  long 
-while,  being  inconsiderable  in  nuinberB, 
I  in  repairing  their  recent  losses,  and 
e  difficulties  of  a  first  settlement  in  a  new 
either  time  nor  attention  to  devote  to 

^  lasj^ed  without  inconvenience  until  tb« 

le  second  Amerioan  war  in  1812.     The 

provinces  Bew  to  arms  in  defence  of  tlieir 

ons.     The  struggle  was  short,  but  in  tiie 

isplayed  a  more  determined  braveryt'OB 

a  natural  aptitude  for  military  serviu) 

ladians.    The  proof  of  their  courage  and 

ailitaiy  skill  is  written  in  the  battle  of  Chateauguay,  while 

to  the  loyalty  and  courage  of  the  Upper  Canadians  the  heights 

iil  Queenatowa  bear  imperishable  testimony. 

But  events  wore  now  occurring  in  Europe,  the  remote  con- 
sequences of  which  affected  most  seriouely  the  Canadian  pro- 
vinces, and  which,  while  they  have  constituted  in  great  mea- 
sure the  causes  of  their  rapid  advance,  brought  with  iheaa 
likewise  those  political  contests  in  which  they  were  ultimately 
embroiled.  Hitherto  the  population  was  stdl  small,  and  was 
in  the  course  of  augmentation  only  by  its  nator&l  increase. 
So  long  as  this  was  the  case  there  was  nothing  in  either 
province  to  alarm  the  older  inhabitants,  nor  could  the  compe- 
tition for  place  or  power  become  very  formidable.  The  rising  - 
feneration  were  not  likely  to  quarrel  with  t^e  system  nnder 
which  they  had  been  brought  up ;  or  if  a  more  turbulent  and 
energetic  individual  at  times  arose,  it  was  easy,  by  well-timad 
concession,  to  disarm  his  opposition,  if  not  to  secure  his  sup- 
port. Even  the  struggle  for  official  employment,  which  in  a 
young  country  is  commonly  tho  source  of  tne  jealousies  and 
dissensions  wuich  give  rise  to  the  eariiest  discontents,  had 
hitherto  been  aparea  to  Canada.  The  choice  of  the  goven- 
ment  had  been  necessarily  confined  in  Lower  Canada  to  the 
British  inhabitants,  who  uone  spoke  the  language  and  under- 
stood the  constitution  of  the  mother  country,  and  in  Upper 
Canada  to  the  few  leading  families  among  the  refugees  from 
the  United  States.  But  when  the  peace  of  1 815  let  looae  those 
masses  of  population  which  had  men  tied  up  in  the  var,  and 
still  more  when  the  commercial  and  agricultural  crisis  Tthich 
followed  forced  many  who  had  hitherto  held  respectable 
stations  in  the  mother  country  to  emigrate  to  her  dependifn- 
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01609  a  new  and  more  active  spirit  heghn  to  shew  itself  in 
(%ktiadlan  poKtios.  Amoi^  those  who  emigrated  to  Canada 
were  many  men  of  exdellent  edneation^  of  great  energy,  of 
considerable  means,  and  of  practicid  knowledge  of  the  world. 
These  men  who  had  but  little  sympathy  with  that  Franco- 
Canadian  nationality,  which  in  the  lower  protince  it  had  been 
the  policy  of  the  oonstitntional  act  and  the  pride  of  the  people 
to  maintain,  and  who  brought  with  them  no  innate  respect  for 
the  existing  authorities  of  the  upper  province,  naturally  looked 
to  acquire  in  their  new  country  at  least  an  equal,  if  not  a 
superior  standing  to  that  which  they  had  left,  ^ut  they  soon 
found  that  while  in  Lower  Canada  their  professional  prospects 
were  injured,  and  their  commercial  speculations  circumscribed 
by  French  laws  and  regulations,  in  ITppel*  Canada  they  had 
little  chance,  without  local  connection,  of  obtaining  either 
employment  or  influence.  Against  such  a  state  of  thin^ 
they  naturally  protested,  and  the  agitation  produced  by  their 
existence  at  once  broke  up  the  dum  which  had  before  pre- 
vailed. In  Lower  Canada  the  French  Canadians  took  fn^i^ht 
at  the  increase  of  power  which  the  British  minority  derived 
fh>m  the  numbers  and  energy  of  the  new  comers.  In  Upper 
Canada  the  old  settlers  foresaw  in  them  the  most  formidable 
competitors  for  that  station  and  influence  which  hitherto  had 
been  restricted  to  themselves*  Thus  was  created  in  both 
provinces  an  active  opposition  to  the  government ;  with  this 
difference,  that  while  m  Lower  Canada,  the  new  comers  being 
of  the  same  ori^n  as  the  office-holders,  the  opposition  con- 
sisted of  the  onginal  inhabitants,  in  Upper  (^ada  it  was 
composed  principally  of  the  new  settlers. 

The  spirit  of  opposition  once  aroused,  it  was  not  difllcult 
to  find  opportunities  for  its  exercise.  The  assemblies  were 
suddenly  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  powers  and  importance, 
and  the  change  was  assisted  by  the  demand  which  the  mother 
country,  in  the  embamussments  consequent  on  the  war,  now 
made  for  the  firat  time,  that  they  should  defray  from  local 
revennes  such  of  their  estpenses  as  she  had  hitherto  paid  from 
the  imperial  treMury.  Discussions  arose  as  to  the  manner  in 
whic^  the  supplies  thus  called  for  should  be  voted,  and  as  to 
the  constitutional  right  of  the  Onbwn  to  certain  revenues 
independently  of  the  local  legislature.  The  discussions  .spread 
to  other  subjects ;  and  the  representative  branch  soon  found 
itself  in  either  province  at  issue  with  the  executive. 

It  would  have  been  natural  to  expect  that  in  colom'es,  the 
Constitution  of  which  was  modelled  on  that  of  Oreat  Britain, 
the  executive  government,  on  finding  itself  opposed  by  the 
popular  body,  would  have  adopted  some  course  analogous  to 
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that  by  whiob,  in  the  mother  ooiuiiry,  the  haniKHiy  between 
the  crown  and  the  House  of  Oonmionfl  is  maintained.  But 
unfortunately  the  principle,  that  the  executive  goyenuQ§«t 
should  be  in  harmony  with  the  representative  body,  which  in 
the  mother  country  is  a  truism,  had  not  only  never  been 
recognised  in  Canada,  but  when  put  forward  had  been  resisted, 
and  denounced  as  democratic,  revolutionary,  and  almost  trea- 
sonabla  The  arguments  fairly  arising  from  the  distinction 
between  the  supreme  power  of  the  imperial  parliament  and 
the  subordinate  functions  of  the  colonial  legislature  had  been 
pushed  tar  beyond  their  legitimate  limits,  until  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  latter  with  the  local  executive  seemed  to  be  con- 
sidered a  matter  almost  of  indifference,  or  at  any  rate  not  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  obtained  by  a  sacri^ce  of  prede- 
termined measures  or  executive  patronage.  To  this  result 
the  claims  which  had  grown  up  on  the  part  of  the* public 
servants,  and  the  influence  which  they  had  naturally  acquired 
over  successive  governors,  no  doubt  contributed  in  a  con- 
siderable degree.  The  tenure  of  office  had  been  originally, 
as  in  Britain,  during  pleasure ;  and  it  must  be  assumed  that 
in  the  first  instance  uie  government  selected  only  such  indi- 
viduals as  possessed  the  good- will  and  confidence  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  inhabitants,  and  were  fitted  to  represent  their 
interests.  But  as  the  members  returned  to  the  fijngt  assemblies 
were  either  little  fitted  or  little  disposed  for  official  life,  and 
as  it  was  evid^itly  very  convenient  for  the  government  to  be 
able  to  hold  out  to  its  servants  the  prospect  of  some  per- 
manency in  their  appointments,  the  tenure  during  pleasure 
was  gradually  converted  in  practice  into  a  tenure  during 
good  behaviour,  and  the  officers  acquired  a  quasi-prescriptive 
ri^ht  to  be  protected  against  loss  of  place  or  emolum^it,  so 
long  as  neither  their  capacity  nor  their  conduct  could  be 
impugned. 

jBut  the  adoption  of  this  policy  had  involved  another  de- 
parture from  British  practice.  As  soon  as  it  was  determined 
that  the  executive  government  need  not  be  in  unison  with, 
or  depend  upon  the  support  of,  the  House  of  Assembly,  it  liad 
followed  that  the  government  should  withdraw  its  officers 
from  that  house,  or  at  all  events  should  divest  such  as  might 
have  seats  in  it  of  all  pretension  to  speak  or  vote  as  the  ornna 
of  its  views.  To  have  done  otherwise — ^to  have  allowed  utem 
to  speak  and  vote  as  members  <^  the  government,  yet  to  have 
seen  them  continually  defeated,  and  to  have  made  no  change 
— would  have  been  too  anomalous  and  humiliating,  and  coiJd 
only  have  increased  the  violence  of  the  opposition.  Thus 
whfle  the  Canadian  constitution,  unprotect^  by  those  safe- 

5* 
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gnuhially  produced  in  the  public  mind  that  exMspen^titm 
which  indaoed  them  to  danand  a  change  in  their  conetitntion 
as  the  only  meana  of  defi¥«nanoe  from  their  difficulties. 

The  nature  of  the  change  sought  by  the  two  provinces 
respectiyely,  sufficiently  illustrates  the  difference  between  the 
constitutional  knowledge  of  each«  While  the  Lower  Cana- 
dians, drawing  their  knowledge  of  representatiye  institutions 
only  from  the  neighbouring  states,  demanded  an  elective 
legislative  ooundl ;  the  Upper  Canadians,  better  instructed 
by  their  British  experience,  asked  that  the  executive  council 
should  be  made  responsible  to  the  assemby.  Both  demands 
were  resisted.  In  the  case  of  Lower  Canada,  the  refusal  was 
solemnly  sanctioned  by  a  resolution  <^  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  month  of  March,  1 837.  In  Upper  Canada,  it  acquired 
a  momentary  support  by  the  defeat,  at  the  election  of  1836,  of 
several  of  the  popular  leaders. 

These  checks  did  not  discourse  the  opposition ;  on  the 
ocmtrary,  they  rather  tended  to  stimulate  their  exertions,  and 
to  embitter  their  language.  The  proceedings  of  the  British 
parliament  in  respect  to  Lower  Canada,  were  attributed  to 
Ignorance  of  the  real  state  of  the  case, — ^to  misrepresenta- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  British  and  official  party,  and  to 
anti«Oallic  prejudices ;  while  in  Upper  Canada,  the  result  of 
the  election  was,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  and  with  about  the 
usual  proportion  of  truth,  ascribed  to  corrupt  interference  on 
the  put  of  the  government 

Still  nobody  miagined  that  in  either  province  any  party 
would  be  so  mad  or  so  vricked  as  to  resort  to  open  rebellion, 
much  less  that  the  colonists  would  array  themselves  in  the 
field  against  the  British  troops.  Nor  indeed  can  it  be  be- 
lieved that  the  leaders  of  the  French  Canadians  contemplated 
such  a  result.  They  had  for  many  years  been  in  the  habit  of 
opposing  the  government,  and  of  inveighing  against  what  they 
termed  its  tyrannical  and  unconstitutional  proceedings.  By 
this  course,  and  by  a  dogged  refusal  of  all  compromise,  they 
had  gradually  obtained  from  successive  governments,  almost 
every  demand  which  they  had  advanced.  They  were  but 
little  acquainted  with  British  politics,  and  were  unaware  of 
the  slight  interest  which  at  that  time  colonial  questions 
excited  in  the  British  senate;  and  they  had  accordingly 
mistaken  the  forbearance  and  conciliation  of  the  home 
government  for  timidity,  and  Ae  party  attacks  of  the  daihr 
press  for  the  expression  of  national  opinion.  The  first  check 
administered  to  them  was  in  the  resolutions  of  1837 ;  and, 
tausht  by  the  experience  of  the  past,  they  expected,  by  violent 
deohunations  and    threatened    resistance,    to    procure   the 
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roveml  of  tho«,  re«,latioM,  or  .t  leut  to  prereiit  their 
tang  cMTOd  fcrther.  AnJ  u  tho  oocion  ™  more  niioiil, 
™C  ??  i"»'«°'«''»"«  «>»■«  violoot  thun  at  .oy  Ither 
ponod;  wh,U  th.  temper  of  the  body  from  whom  jurjmm  m,at 
haw  bem  taken  „m„d  the  ,pe.ko„  again.t  idl  f4r  of  legal 
consequence.  Dunng  the  whole  remmir  of  1837,  K«iitio™ 
and  ireaeonablo  lent.ment.  were  propagated  through  the  land ; 
™i  'l,°°iVi''''"","5  "»'>  ""<''"  '""l"  oirenmflance..  oi 
S  lit.™  '""•b""™. "Cited;  that  nnder.tanding  in 
their  htoralnenio  the  eentiment.  they  heard— relying  frilh 
primitive  and  mvmoible  conBdence  on  tieir  leaderj-afd  etiU 
SoKZ  hi""  ""7  "^  ""  °'"*°"'  "'  «'»  »"empt_th,, 

Sk^Jf  the  government,  wtich  wa.  k,  londly  and  oon- 
.lantly  menaced.      The  train  waa  thiu  preparei  and  m 

vemoer,  1837,  for  the  atreat  of  certain  parties  eharged  with 
iiedition.  prac  leeMwo  of  them  were  reLed  from  a  wrtTof 
volunteer  cavalry,  by  a  body  of  armed  peawnte.  TheKnch 
popn  ation  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Hiontreal  di.Wet  imS 

«nei  ^„d  j5  r  ";*,  *"'™''  P'rty  bad  titherto  beej 
Innoinu  17  ?■  '"I"  °'  ■^"'"""i"  between  them  and  their 
opponent.,  a.  dutincl  a.  it  wa.  nnivenal.  Their  eouIH  no 
longer  be  a  doubt  a.  to  the  object  of  the  conS[.  „d  .e 

not  for  a  moment  doubtful  Wi.h  IK.  ■  ™» '<»"."  ™« 
Saint  Deni,,  where  the  dementi  ™.l,il  .^.'^'P"™  "' 
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mmally  mv^^bn  cqodluot  of  insiirge9tfi>  and  lea^e  p,  stain  on 
tEe  character  bta  peopk«  •, 

In  Upper  Canada,  the  most  violent  of  those  who  had  been 
defeated  at  the  elections  of  1836  had  retained  a  rankling 
hatred  of  the  government,  and  a  determination  at  aU  hazards 
to  regain  their  power.  These  men  imagined  that  the  out- 
break in  the  sister  province,  and  the  consequent  withdrawal 
of  troops  from  Upper  Canada,  afforded  a  nvourable  chance 
for  the  overUirow  of  their  own  government.  Thev  accordingly 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt  and  under  the  leadership  of 
Mackenzie,  marched  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Toronto.  JBut 
it  was  inmiediately  evident  that  they  had  miscalculated  the 
feeling  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population ;  that  in  construing 
occasional  and  partial  discontent  into  disaffection,  they  had 
int^-preted  others  feelings  by  their  own,  and  that  the  province 
was  at  heart  thoroughly  British  and  loyaL  Without  the  aid 
of  a  single  soldier,  the  militia  and  volunteers,  who  crowded  on 
the  first  alarm  to  the  capital,  drove  Mackenzie  and  his  fol- 
lowers from  the  province,  so  that  in  the  course  of  six  days 
from  the  first  rising,  there  was  not  within  the  continent  of 
Upper  Canada  a  single  insurgent  in  arms.  The  only  remnant 
of  the  insurrection  was  to  be  found  at  Navy  Island,  where 
Mackenzie,  with  a  body  of  the  loose  population,  who  are 
always  hanging  about  the  frontier  of  the  United  States,  set 
up  his  camp,  and  established  what  he  called  a  provisional 
government. 

The  rebellions,  however,  in  the  two  provinces,  though 
equally  brought  to  the  same  conclusion,  presented  very 
different  considerations,  and  required  very  different  treatment. 
The  efifoct  in  Lower  Canada  had  been  to  bring  out  the  dis- 
affection of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  to  show  that 
their  obedience  to  the  existing  constitution  could  for  the 
present  be  secured  only  by  coercive  measures.  In  Upper 
Canada,  the  result  had  been  exactly  the  reverse :  it  hacL  shown 
that  in  that  province  the  people  were  almost  universally 
attached  to  the  mother  country,  and  might  well  be  trusted 
with  the  protection  of  their  own  rights.  W'hile,  therefore,  it 
was  clear  that  a  temporary  suspension  of  tiie  representative 
legislature,  and  an  entire  change  of  system,  had  become 
inevitable  in  Lower  Canada,  it  was  equally  evident  that  no  such 
necessity  existed  in  the  Upper  Province.  All  that  was  there 
required,  was  such  a  change  in  the  mode  of  administration 
as  should  bring  the  practice  of  the  government  into  unison 
with  its  proto^pe  in  the  mother  country,  and  thus  remove 
the  feeling  of  discontent  which  Mackenzie  and  his  party  had 
exaggerated  into  disaffection.    Accordingly  the  Act  2  &  3 
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hftd  been  long  known,*  at  once  invigorated  their  hopes,  and 
inspired  their  efforts.  After  a  long  period  of  discouragement 
and  discountenance,  they,  for  the  first  time,  found  the  justice 
of  their  complaints  recognised  by  the  highest  authority  ;  theit 
demands  enforced  in  powerful  language  and  convincing  argu- 
ments ;  and  the  changes,  for  demanding  which  they  had  been 
denounced  as  seditious,  recommended  by  the  representative 
of  the  crown  as  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  constitution. 
That  they  exaggerated  the  concessions  which  the  report  con- 
templated there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  the  mere  admission 
that  the  executive  ought,  as  a  general  rule,  to  be  kept  in  har- 
mony with  the  representative  body,  was  of  itself  an  immense 
advance  towards  their  principles.  The  opposite  party,  who 
feared  that  in  the  fulfilment  of  Lord  Durham^s  recommenda- 
tions would  be  involved  their  loss  of  power,  naturally  attacked 
the  report  as  vehemently  as  it  was  embraced  by  the  reformers ; 
and  it  thus  became  the  Shibboleth  by  which,  during  the  year 
1839,  the  reality  of  men^s  political  creeds  was  tested. 


SECT.  VUI.  — MR  POULETT  THOMSON^S   MEASURES  OF  GOVERNMENT  IM 

CANADA. 

The  imperial  goverjoment  adopted  to  a  great  extent  the 
recommendations  of  Lord  Durham^s  report ;  and  in  the  session 
of  1839  a  bill  for  the  reunion  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
was  introduced  into  parliament.  But  when  that  bill  was 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  found  that  so  much 
information  in  regard  to  details  was  still  wanting  which  could 
be  procured  only  on  the  spot,  and  by  a  person  accustomed  to 
the  preparation  of  political  measures,  tnat  it  became  neces- 
sary to  lay  it  aside  for  the  session.  It  was  to  obtain  this 
local  information,  and  to  furnish  these  details,  as  well  as  to 
carry  out  the  great  objects  of  Lord  Durham's  mission,  which 
had  r^omined  unaccomplished,  that  Mr  Poulett  Thomson  was 
selected  to  proeeed  to  the  province,  invested  with  the  same 


*  Thv  ii0»  of  ihid  party  t«rm  has  been  compIaiDed  of,  and  its  appiopriateD 
denied  moxe  than  once ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  one  of  the  points  on  which  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Assembly  of  Upper  Canada,  appointed  in  the  spring  of  1839  to 
answer  Lord  Dnihsm^s  Report  as  regarded  that  proyince,  thought  it  worth 
ivfaiie  to  bestow  pnrtionlar  attention.  Without  Tovching  for  its  uniTersal  troth, 
il  has- at  least  enongh  veriomilitude  to  justify  ita  use  ;  and  it  has  been  so  exten* 
sivelj  adopted,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  political  state  of  Upper 
Canada  without  it.  Those  who  are  acquainted  either  personally  or  otherwise 
wiUi  that  colony,  will  at  once  understand  the  party  to  whom  it  refers ;  those  who 
are  not,  wfll,  it  is  hoped,  be  able  sufficiently  to  gather  from  tlieaa  pages  the 
origin  and  meaning  of  the  tern:* 
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general  powers  and  authority  as  had  been  oonferred  on  hii 
predeoeiBor. 

There  was  another  subject  also  which  required  inunediate 
attention,  and  for  the  settlement  of  which  Mr  Poulett  Thom- 
son''s  experience  as  a  man  of  business,  and  his  acquaintance 
with  matters  of  trade,  pointed  him  out  a9  the  most  af^Mro* 

{riate  selection — viz.  the  financial  state  of  Upper  Canada, 
n  that  province  the  people  had  for  several  years  been  exert- 
ing themselves  to  take  advantage  of  the  unrivalled  water  com- 
munications offered  by  the  chain  of  great  lakes  and  the  Saint 
Lawrence.  With  an  enterprise  worthy  of  an  older  country, 
but  without  sufficient  expenence  or  means,  they  had  unde> 
taken  the  construction  of  canals,  to  avoid  the  faljb  of  Niagara, 
and  to  overcome  the  rapids  which  interrupt  the  navigation  of 
the  Saint  Lawrence  between  Sangston  and  Montreal  The 
first  of  these  great  undertakings  had  been  effected  by  the 
Welland  canal ;  the  works  of  which  had,  however,  been  com- 
pleted in  an  insufficient  and  expensive  manner,  and  were  con- 
stantly in  need  of  repair.  The  second  had  been  commenced 
in  the  Cornwall  canal ;  a  work  on  a  magnificent,  perhaps  an 
extravagant  scale,  which  had  been  arrested  in  mid  course  by 
the  failure  of  funds.  These,  and  other  works  for  openin|^ 
internal  communications  and  making  roads,  had  necessarily 
caused  a  very  lar^e  expenditure,  for  which,  as  yet,  but  little 
or  no  return  had  been  obtained.  The  consequence  was,  that, 
in  the  summer  of  1839  Upper  Canada  was  on  the  eve  of 
bankruptcy ;  that,  with  an  annual  revenue  of  not  more  thaa 
L.78,000,  the  charge  for  the  interest  of  its  debt  was  L.65,000, 
and  the  permanent  expenses  of  its  government  L^5,000  more, 
leaving  an  annual  denciency  of  L.42,000 ;  while  th«  want  of 
a  sea-port  deprived  it  of  the  power  of  increasing  its  revenue 
in  the  usual  and  least  onerous  way,  by  the  imposition  of 
duties.  To  resort  to  direct  taxation,  in  a  countiy  so  extei»» 
sive  and  thinly  inhabited,  was  plainly  impossible;  and  the 
ruinous  expedient  which  had  been  adopted  of  late  years,  of^ 

1>aying  the  interest  of  the  debt  out  of  fresh  loans,  could  no 
onger  be  repeated.  Yet,  to  allow  matters  to  continue  in 
their  actual  state  was  equally  impossible ;  and  the  only  ques- 
tion, therefore,  was,  in  what  manner  the  imperial  government 
mi^ht  most  effectually,  and  at  the  same  time  most  safely^ 
assist  the  province,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  take  advantage  of  its 
natural  resources,  which,  if  properly  developed,  would  suffice 
to  pay  its  debt  ten  times  over.  For  the  solution  of  this 
question,  it  was  indispensable  thaii  her  Majcsty'^s  government 
should  obtain  the  opinion  of  an  officer  who,  to  every  means  pf 
local  information,  should  unite  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
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fiMUimal  fdbjeotf,  and  in  whose  difloretion  they  hsd  an  entire 
confidence. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  Mr  Poalett  Thomson  left 
Qvebec  for  Montreal  on  the  22d  6f  October  18S9.  Imme- 
diately on  his  arrival  in  the  latter  town  he  called  together  tiie 
spedal  oonncil,  which  had  been  appointed  by  his  pmleoessor, 
aad  to  which  he  abstained  Arom  adding  a  single  member; 
beeanse^  as  he  observed  in  addressing  the  secretary  of  state : 

**  It  appeared  to  me  that  to  secure  due  weight  in  the 
BSotfaer  countiT  to  the  judgment  of  a  body  so  constitutied,  it 
was  indispensable  to  avoid  even  the  possibility  of  an  imputation 
that  I  had  selected  for  its  members  those  only  whose  opinions 
ooindded  with  my  own. 

**  I  had  moreover  every  reason  to  beltove,  from  the  motives 
which  guided  my  predecessor  in  his  choicd,  that  the  corfineil 
eontains  a  very  fair  representation  of  the  state  of  feeling  in 
the  diffsrent  districts  of  the  province. 

**  For  f^ese  reasons  I  determined  on  matdnir  no  alteration 
irbatever."  * 

To  this  body  he  submitted  certain  resolutions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  union,  to  the  effect  that  it  should  be  established  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment — ^that  a  civil  list  should  be 
minted  to  the  crown — ^that  the  debt  of  Upper  Canada  should 
be  borne  by  the  united  province— and  that  the  details  of  the 
re-union  measure  should  be  settled  by  the  imperial  legislature. 
After  several  days^  discussion  these  resolutions  were  carried 
by  a  majoritv  of  twelve  to  three.  In  communicating  this 
result  to  Lora  John  Russell,  then  secretary  of  state  for  the 
colonies,  Mr  Poulett  Thomson  thus  described  the  feeling 
which  appeared  to  him  to  prevail  on  the  subject  in  Lower 
Canada: — "It  is,**  he  observes,  "my  decided  conviction, 
grounded  upon  such  other  opportunities  as  I  have  enjoyed 
since  my  arrival  in  this  country  of  ascertaining  the  state  of 
public  feeling,  that  the  speedy  adoption  of  that  measure  (the 
union)  by  parliament  is  indispensable  to  the  future  peace  and 
prosperity  of  this  provinpe. 

"  All  parties  look  with  extreme  dissatisfaction  at  the  pre- 
sent state  of  government.  Those  of  British  origin,  attached 
by  feeling  and  education  to  a  constitutional  form  of  |[ovem- 
ment,  although  they  acquiesced  for  a  time  in  the  establishment 
of  arbitrary  power  as  a  refuge  from  a  yet  worse  despotism, 
submit  with  impatience  to  its  continuance,  and  regret  tne  loss, 
flirough  no  fault  of  their  own,  of  what  they  consider  as  theur 
birthright.  Those  of  the  French  Canadians  who  remained 
loyal  to  their  soverei^  and  true  to  British  connection,  share 
the  same  feelings.   Whilst  among  those  who  are  less  well 

VOL.  n  6 
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affected,  or  more  readily  deceived^  the  suspension  of  all  eon* 
stitutional  rights  affords  to  reckless  and  unprincipled  agitaUffis 
a  constant  topic  of  excitement. 

^^  All  parties,  therefore,  without  exception,  demand  a  change. 
On  the  nature  of  that  change  there  exists,  undoubtedly,  some 
difference  of  opinion. 

*'*'  In  a  country  so  lately  convulsed,  and  where  passions  are 
still  so  much  excited,  extreme  opinions  cannot  but  exist ;  and 
accordingly,  whilst  some  persons  advocate  an  immediate  return 
to  the  former  constitution  of  the  province,  others  propose 
either  the  entire  exclusion  from  political  privileges  of  all  of 
French  origin,  or  the  partial  dismemberment  of  the  province, 
with  a  view  of  conferring  on  one  portion  a  representative 
system,  while  maintaining  in  the  other  a  despotism. 

^^  I  have  observed,  however,  that  the  advocates  of  these 
widely  different  opinions  have  generally  admitted  them  to  be 
their  aspirations,  rather  than  measures  which  could  be  prac- 
tically adopted,  and  have  been  unable  to  suggest  any  course 
except  the  union,  by  which  that  at  which  they  aim,  viz.  con- 
stitutional government  for  themselves,  could  be  permanently 
and  safely  established. 

^^  There  exists,  too,  even  amongst  these  persons,  a  strong 
and  prevailing  desire  that  the  imperial  legislature  should  take 
the  settlement  of  Canadian  affairs  at  once  into  its  own  hands, 
rather  than  it  should  be  delayed  by  a  reference  to  individual 
opinions,  or  to  the  schemes  which  may  be  put  forward  by 
different  sections  of  local  parties. 

"  The  large  majority,  however,  of  those  whose  opinions  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  learning,  both  of  British  and 
French  origin,  and  of  those  too  whose  character  and  station 
entitle  them  to  the  greatest  authority,  advocate  warmly  the 
establishment  of  the  union,  and  that  upon  terms  of  perfect 
fairness,  not  merely  to  the  two  provinces,  but  to  the  two  races 
within  this  province.  Of  the  extent  to  which  this  feeling  with 
regard  to  the  upper  province  is  carried,  your  lordship  will 
find  a  most  conclusive  proof  in  the  resolution  of  the  special 
council,  respecting  the  debt  of  Upper  Canada.  By  this  reso- 
lution, a  large  sum  owing  by  that  province  on  account  of 
public  works  of  a  general  nature,  is  proposed  to  be  charged  on 
the  ioint  revenues  of  the  united  province.  Upon  other  details 
of  the  arrangement  the  same  feeling  prevails.  It  would  be, 
however,  useless  for  me  to  trouble  your  lordship  with  respect 
to  them,  until  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the 
views  and  opinions  entertained  by  the  people  of  Upper  Canada. 
If,  however,  as  I  trust,  the  principle  of  re-union  should  meet 
with  their  assent,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  can  only  be  in  coin- 
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sequenoe  of  demands  of  an  unwarrantable  character  npon  their 
pi^  that  difficulty  will  arise  in  settlins;  the  principal  terms.^ 
Fortified  with  the  concurrence  of  the  only  legislative  body 
existing  in  Lower  Canada,  Mr  Poulett  Thomson  left  Montreal 
for  the  upper  province  on  the  19  th  November,  and  after  a 
few  hours  delay  at  Kingston,  arrived  at  Toronto  on  the  21st 
of  the  same  month.    The  excitement  which  had  been  created 
bv  the  publication  of  Lord  Durham^s  report  still  prevailed  in 
9SI  its  original  force.     Writing  to  the  secretary  of  state  on 
the  22nd  of  the  previous  September,  Sir  George  Arthur  had 
thus  described  the  state  of  the  province : — ^^  All  the  wicked 
heads  on  both  sides  are  constantly  at  work  plotting  mischief; 
and  many  inconsiderate  persons,  by  the  course  they  are  now 
pursuing  at  the  *'  responsible  government^  meetings,  promote 
the  designs  of  the  most  criminal  characters.    The  foundations 
of  civil  order  were  broken  up  by  the  occurrences  of  the  year 
1837,  and  general  mistrust  and  bad  feeling  open  out  a  way  for 
the  display  of  the  worst  passions  of  the  worst  men,  of  which 
they  seem  keenly  disposed  to  avail  themselves.^  And  again,  on 
the  15th  of  October,  he  added — "  Upon  the  whole,  I  wish  it 
were  in  my  power  to  give  your  lordship  a  more  gratifying 
account  of  the  feeling  throughout  the  province,   from  the 
impressions  made  in  my  own  mind,  than  I  have  it  in  my  power 
to  impart.     Your  lordship  will  observe  in  the  statements 
herewith  transmitted — and  the  same  have  been  communicated 
to  this  government  by  many  other  sources — that  serious  dis- 
turbances in  the  province  are  still  looked  for.^ 

The  advent  of  the  €h)vemor-Oeneral  and  his  assumption  of 
the  government  of  Upper  Canada — a  measure  which  nothmg 
but  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  time  would  have  justi- 
fied— ^had  been  looked  for  with  much  anxiety,  though  with 
very  different  anticipations,  by  the  two  parties.  While  his 
connection  with  the  home  government  and  his  previous  poli- 
tical career  caused  the  official  or  ^^  compact^  party  to  regard 
him  with  suspicion,  as  probably  inimical  to  their  supremacy, 
the  reform  party  were  naturally  disposed  for  the  same  reasons 
to  look  to  him  with  more  confidence  and  hope. 

He  assumed  the  government  on  the  22nd  of  November  on 
which  day  also  he  received  from  ^he  corporation  of  Toronto, 
and  from  the  board  of  trade  of  that  city  congratulatory 
addresses.  The  address  from  the  corporation  of  Toronto  was 
sufficiently  indicative  of  the  spirit  of  exdusivism  which  that 
body  and  their  friends  were  accustomed  to  advocate.  The 
answer  returned  to  it,  by  repudiating  the  doctrine  that  the 
union  should  be  based  on  the  ascendancy  of  one  portion  of 
the  population  over  another,  and  by  insisting  that  it  roust  be 
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framed  on  principles  of  ^' equal  justice  to  all  her  Majesty^s 
subjects,^  had  the  effect  of  confirming  the  feelings  with  which 
the  antagonist  parties  had  been  originally  disposed  to  regard 
the  Gbvemor-General. 

The  parliament  had  been  summoned  to  meet  on  the  3d  of 
the  following  month,  and  during  the  short  time  which  inter- 
vened the  Ghovemor-General  employed  himself  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  measures,  and  in  making  himself  acquainted  with 
the  sentiments  of  the  people  in  general,  and  especially  of  such 
of  their  representatives  as  had  reached  the  capital.  It  had 
not  been  without  much  deliberation  that  it  was  resolved  to 
call  again  the  existing  assembly  rather  than  resort  to  a  disso- 
lution, and  thus  submit  the  question  of  a  union  to  an  assembly 
elected  with  especial  reference  to  this  matter.  But  after  the 
most  ample  consideration,  it  was  thought  better  not  to  add 
the  excitement  of  a  general  election  to  that  already  existing 
on  the  question  of  "  responsible  government  ;^  and,  accord- 
ingly the  old  house,  which  had  been  elected  in  1836,  during 
the  administration  of  Sir  F.  B.  Head,  was  called  together. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  heretofore  the  government 
had  studiously  avoided  the  appearance  of  having  an  organ  in 
the  House  of  Assembly,  and  that  the  public  officers  who  hap- 
pened to  be  members  of  that  or  the  other  house  had  been  m 
the  habit  of  speaking  and  voting  according  to  their  individual 
views  without  reference  to  those  of  the  government.  Under 
such  a  system  it  was  not  only  impossible  for  the  government 
to  feel  sure  of  carrying  out  its  policy,  but  it  was  difficult  to 
persuade  the  public  of  the  good  faith  and  sincerity  with  which 
its  measures  were  brought  forward.  A  better  practice  waa 
now  to  be  substituted. 

He  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the  acquiescence  of  aU 
the  official  members  of  the  legislature  in  the  proposed  mea- 
sures, and  the  assurance  of  their  support  during  the  session ; 
but  as  several  of  these  gentlemen  had  previously  been  opposed 
to  the  union,  when  brought  forward  under  different  circum- 
stances, the  fact  that  Mr  Thomson  had  required  them  to 
advocate  the  views  of  the  government  under  which  they  held 
office,  and  that  he  had  promulgated  the  dispatch  above 
referred  to,  was  denounced  as  an  act  of  unparalleled  tyranny 
and  oppression.  Unreasonable  as  was  such  an  accusation,  it 
vet  found  an  echo  in  this  country,  where  the  same  principle 
nas  invariably  prevailed. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  for  those  who  were  not  on  the  spot 
to  understand  the  extent  of  the  difficulties  with  which 
Mr  Poulett  Thomson  had  to  contend,  or  consequently  to 
appreciate  the  skill  and  courage  with  which  he  encountered 
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them ;  but  a  few  extracta  from  his  private  correspondence 
of  this  period  will  shew  his  own  impressions  as  to  those  difficul- 
ties, and  the  means  by  which  he  proposed  to  surmount  them. 
Writing  on  the  8th  November  he  said — 

^^  I  have  indeed  an  arduous  task  before  me,  and  very  little 
time  to  do  it  in ;  for  I  suppose  I  shall  be  pulled  to  pieces  if  I 
do  not  get  a  settlement  ^  ready  for  the  opening/  However, 
it  is  a  great  field — and  upon  the  whole  I  think  I  did  wisely 
in  lea^g  Baring  to  tiy  to  fill  the  empty  boxes  of  the 
exchequer,*  and  in  trying  my  hand  with  the  rebels,  French 
or  British.  They  can't  be  more  unreasonable  than  the  ultras 
on  both  sides  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

^  I  do  not  despair  of  getting  through  my  task,  if  the  news- 
pap^n9  in  England  will  only  leave  me  alone,  or  at  least  our 
friends  pay  no  attention  to  what  they  say,  but  let  me  work 

Juietly  with  the  people  here.  The  time  is  sadly  against  me. 
^eople  in  Downing  Street  will  expect  something  for  the 
meeting  of  parliament,  and  to  settle  the  afiairs  of  two 
distracted  provinces,  whose  capitals  are  600  miles  apart,  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  which  it  is  here  even  now,  and  m  three 
months,  is  not  a  very  possible  job.  But  I  shall  do  my  best.*** 
On  the  20th  November  and  the  8th  December,  writing 
from  TorontOf  he  said — 

^  I  have  succeeded  in  Lower  Canada  in  far  less  time  and 
with  greater  ease  than  I  could  have  expected  from  Sir  John 
Colbome^s  account  to  me  of  the  state  of  feeling,  especially 
in  his  own  council.  The  fact  is,  that  his  council  ran  riot,  and 
did  not  know  how  to  proceed.  I  have  given  them  my 
opinion  strongly,  at  the  same  time  that  I  expressed  my  will- 
ingness to  hear  and  give  due  weight  to  theirs.  All  parties 
tliuere  are  dead-sick  of  the  present  state  of  things,  and  desire 
a  return  to  constitutional  ^vemment.  Of  course  the  extremes 
have  their  different  crotchets  for  arriving  at  this  end.  The 
ultra-French  desire  an  immediate  return  to  the  old  constitu- 
tion. The  ultra-British  the  disfranchisement  of  the  French 
Canadians.  But  even  they  have  been  satisfied,  I  believe,  bv 
a  little  management  and  a  good  deal  of  firmness,  that  both 
were  equally  out  ofni^he  question,  and  have  now  joined  with 
tbe  great  mass  who  hold  the  middle  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
union  measure.  The  *  Canadien'*  and  tne  '  Montreal  Herald* 
lie  iowfk  to£etber  upon  this  point.  In  shorty  the  unanimily 
is  wonderful. 

*  Sir  frmocit  Thorabill  Bftring,  tint  Lord  of  the  Admindty  In  Lord  John 
Ifnmilhi  ttinitti/  in  1849,  wm  C^aDc«llor  of  tfae  Bxeheqaer  in  Lord  Melbourae*! 
wMtkry,  1189.  It  wa#  bo  Hiiik  of  Mr  Baring  tbat  tlio  Ezoboqnar  wm  empl/, 
it  «Hi  Ih9  ImOI  of  ft  ^0laa« 
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*^  I  have  DOW  the  upper  province  to  deal  with,  which  will, 
I  fear,  be  a  more  difficult  oiatter.  But  I  do  not  despair ; 
and  certainly,  bo  far  as  all  the  real  interests  of  the  country 
are  concemedf  the  union  is  far  more  necessary  to  Upper 
Canada  than  to  the  other.  If  it  were  possible,  the  best  thing 
for  Lower  Canada  would  be  a  despotism  for  ten  years  more ; 
for,  in  truth,  the  people  are  not  vet  fit  for  the  higher  class  of 
selAgovemment — scarcely  indeed,  at  present,  for  any  descrip- 
tion of  it;  and  by  carrying  oneself  the  measures  which  a 
House  of  Assembly  will  probably  never  carry,  one  might 
gradually  fit  them  for  both,  and,  at  all  events,  leave  them  an 
amount  of  good  institutions  which  the  united  legislature^ 
when  it  came,  could  not  destroy.  But  in  Upper  Ouiada  the 
case,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  widely  different.  The  state 
of  things  here  is  far  worse  than  I  had  expected.  The  country 
is  split  into  factions  animated  with  the  most  deadly  hatred  to 
each  other,  The  people  have  got  into  the  habit  of  talking  bo 
much  of  $eparatiany  that  they  begin  to  believe  in  it.  The  eon* 
stitutional  party  is  as  bad  or  worse  than  the  other,  in  spite  of 
all  their  professions  of  loyalty.  The  finances  are  more  de- 
ranged than  we  believed  even  in  Eneland.  The  deficit  L.  75,000 
a  year,  more  than  e<^ual  to  the  mcome.  All  public  works 
suspended.  Emigration  going  on  fast  from  the  province. 
.  Every  man^s  property  worth  only  half  what  it  was.  When  I 
look  to  the  state  of  government,  and  to  the  departmental 
administration  of  the  province,  instead  of  being  surprised  at 
the  condition  in  which  I  find  it,  I  am  only  astonished  it  has 
been  endured  so  long.  I  know  that  much  as  I  dislike  Yankee 
institutions  and  rule,  /  would  not  have  fought  against  them, 
which  thousands  of  these  poor  fellows,  whom  the  compact 
called  rebels,  did,  if  it  were  only  to  keep  up  such  a  government 
as  they  got.  The  excitement  upon  ^  responsible  government  ^ 
is  great.  Not  that  I  believe  the  people  understand  what  they 
are  clamouring  for  by  that  word ;  but  that  they  feel  the  ex- 
treme uneasiness  of  their  situation,  owing  to  financial  embar- 
rassments, and  hate  the  dominant  party  in  the  government 
with  intense  hatred.  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  cry  for  respon- 
sible government,  when  I  see  how  things  have  been  managed. 

'^  Then  the  assembly  is  such  a  house  1  split  into  half  a 
dozen  different  parties.  The  Ch)vemment  having  none — and 
no  one  man  to  depend  on !  Think  of  a  house  in  which 
half  the  members  hold  places,  yet  in  which  the  government 
does  not  command  a  single  vote;  in  which  the  placemen 
generally  vote  against  the  executive ;  and  where  there  is  no 
one  to  defend  the  government  when  attacked,  or  to  state  the 
opinion  or  views  of  the  governor!     How,  with  a  popular 
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assembly,  government  is  to  be  conducted  under  such  circum- 
stances, is  a  riddle  to  me.  I  am  now  more  than  ever  satisfied 
that  the  union  affords  the  only  chance  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  faotions  that  distract  the  country ;  the  only  means  of  re* 
cruitiDg  its  finances  by  persuading  Great  Britain  to  help  tho 
Upper  Canada  exchequer ;  the  only  means  by  which  the  pre* 
sent  abominable  system  of  government  can  be  broken  up,  and 
a  strong  and  powerful  admmistration,  both  departmental  and 
executive,  be  formed.  And  unless  the  people  will  assent  to 
the  eeneral  outline  of  it,  and  parliament  will  then  carry  the 
details,  upon  which  thev  would  never  agree,  with  a  high  hand, 
the  province  is  lost.  From  all  that  I  can  hear  or  see,  I  would 
not  give  a  yearns  purchase  for  our  hold  of  it,  if  some  great 
stroke  is  not  given  which  shall  turn  men'^s  thoughts  from  the 
channel  in  which  they  now  run,  and  give  a  fresn  impetus  to 
public  works,  emigration,  and  the  practical  improvement  of 
the  country^s  resources. 

*^  It  is  indeed  a  pity  to  see  this  province  in  such  a  state. 
It  is  the  finest  country  I  ever  knew,  even  what  I  have  seen  of 
it  in  the  circle  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  here ;  and  by  the 
mcoounts  I  receive  the  upper  part  is  even  superior.  Lower 
Canada  is  not  to  be  named  in  comparison.  The  climate,  the 
soil,  the  water-power,  and  facilities  of  transport,  finer  than 
any  thing  in  North  America. 

^^  Whether  in  their  present  state  of  violent  excitement  I 
shall  be  able  to  persuade  the  people  to  come  to  reasonable 
terms,  I  cannot  venture  to  say ;  but  I  am  sure  it  is  the  last 
and  only  chance.  After  having  brought  ■  and  *—  to 
think  that  the  French  Canadians  ought  to  have  their  full 
share  of  the  representation,  I  shall  not  despair  of  any  thing. 
But  what  I  hear,  and  have  as  yet  seen,  of  the  House  of 
Assembly,  it  is  not  encouraging.  If  they  are  not  willing, 
however,  I  shall  appeal  to  the  people  without  hesitation ;  for 
the  state  of  things  admits  of  no  delay,  and  no  half  measures.*** 

The  session  was  opened  on  the  Sd  December  by  a  speech 
from  the  throne,  which  the  Qovernor-General  purposely 
modelled  rather  after  the  form  and  manner  of  the  royal 
speeches  delivered  to  the  British  Parliament,  than  the  len^mer 
manifestos  which  had  been  usual  in  addressing  the  provmcial 
legislature.  His  object  was,  of  course,  to  avoid  introducing 
topics  of  excitement  likely  to  arouse  prolonged  discussion,  be- 
fore the  fitting  period  had  arrived  for  their  consideration.  In 
this  he  succeeded.  The  speech  was  very  favourably  received, 
and  an  address  founded  on  it  was  voted  unanimously  in  two  days. 
instead  of  being  debated  for  a  week,  as  had  been  not  unusual 
oa  former  ocoadons. 
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In  a  private  letter,  dated  Deeember  8, 1889,  he  tfafts  de* 
scribes  the  ceremony  of  opening  the  session :— 

*'  I  opened  my  parliament  to-day ;  and  reaUy  the  matter 
was  very  creditably  conducted.  Tne  Toronto  dragoons  are 
not  quite  equal  to  the  life-guards,  and  Arthur^s  coach  (for  I 
did  not  brinemy  equipages  up  here)  not  quite  so  smart  as  her 
Majesty^s.  but  I  flatter  myself  that  I  looked  very  regal  on 
the  throne,  with  my  cocked  hat  on ;  and  the  hall  of  the  L^s- 
lative  Council  beat  the  House  of  Lords  hollow.  We  had  all 
die  Toronto  ladies,  and  heaps  of  fair  ^  Americaners,^  who 
came  over  for  the  sight ;  and  the  Oommons  made  as  mu<^ 
poise,  and  looked  as  dirty  as  they  do  in  WestmilEistef.  So 
upon  the  whole  I  thiidc  my  Pravineial  Parliaments 'quitl^^ 
good  as  the  old  one.  *"     '  * 

^*  The  worst  part  of  the  thing  to  me,  individually,  is  the 
ceremonial.  The  bore  of  this  is  unspeakable.  Fancy  naving  to 
stand  for  an  hour  and  a  half  bowing,  and  then  to  sit  with  one*B 
cocked  hat  on  to  receive  addresses.  Poor  royalty !  I  learn  to 
feel  for  it.  Then  the  misery  of  always  being  on  parade!  When  I 
get  over  the  first  blush,  however,  I  hope  to  remedy  this  a  little.^ 

A  few  days  trfter  the  opening  of  the  session  the  question  of 
the  re-union  was  brought  before  both  houses  in  the  usual  form, 
by  message.  The  conditions  on  which  it  was  proposed  to  bade 
the  measure  were, — 1st,  Equality  of  representation  for  eadi 
province.  2d,  The  grant  of  a  civil  list,  of  which  the  amount 
should  be  settled  by  the  imperial  parliament.  And  3d,  The 
equal  support  of  the  public  debt,  in  each  house  the  resolu- 
tions led  to  long  and  interesting  debates ;  but  in  the  council 
they  were  earned  without  much  difficulty  by  a  majority  of 
fourteen  to  eight.  Of  the  minority  all  but  two  were  inhabi- 
tants of  Toronto,  where  the  probable  effect  of  the  measure  on 
that  city,  by  removing  from  it  the  seat  of  government,  made  it 
generally  unpopular. 

In  the  House  of  Assembly  the  deliberations  were  much 
more  protracted.  During  their  previous  session  that  house 
had  adopted  resolutions  approving  of  an  union,  but  on  certain 
specified  conditions,  of  which  the  principal  were — 

1st.  That  the  seat  <^  government  of  the  United  Provii^ce 
should  be  in  Upper  Canada. 

2d.  That  the  members  returned  to  the  Assembly  from 
each  province  should  be,  from  Lower  Canada  fifty,  frojn 
Upper  Canada  as  at  present  (t.  e.  62,  with  a  faculty  of 
increase  with  increase  oi  population.) 

3d.  That  after  a  time,  not  later  than  1845,  the  elective 
franchise  in  counties  should  be  restricted  to  those  holding 
their  lands  in  free  and  common  soocage. 
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4tlL  That  the  Englub  language  alose  should  be  spoken 
and  used  in  the  legislature  and  oourts  of  justice,  and  in  all 
oth^  public  proceedings. 

These  resolutions,  ^ivkich  vrere  in  exact  harmony  with  the 
sentiments  of  the  corporation  of  Toronto,  embodied  in  their 
address,  it  was  attempted  again  by  the  members  of  the 
^  eompaet^'party  to  press  upon  the  house.  The  result,  could 
they  luirTe  been  carried,  would  have  been  utterly  to  strip  from 
the  French  all  political  power  of  any  kind.  &y  the  second 
condition  they  would,  notwithstanding  their  superiority  of 
numbers,  have  been  condenmed  to  a  hopeless  and  constantly 
jBcreasing  inferiority  of  representation.  By  the  third  they 
wonld  in  less  Uian  four  years  have  been  inmost  entirely 
disfranchised,  the  French  country  being  with  few  excep- 
tions hdd  on  the  seigneurial,  and  not  the  free  and  com- 
mon soccage  tenure ;  while  by  the  last  they  would  have  been 
placed  under  an  int^^ct  not  only  in  tne  senate,  but  in 
their  courts  of  justice,  and  indeed  in  every  other  public 
assembly. 

To  conditions  so  unjust  and  oppressive,  Mr  Poulett  Thom- 
son determined  to  give  his  unqualified  opposition ;  and  after 
r^eated  debates  and  adjournments,  thev  were  rejected  by 
large  majorities,  and  the  resolutions  mtroduced  by  the 
government  carried  with  only  a  slight  alteration.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  take  jdace  until  the  19th  of  December,  the 
bouae  having  been  then  in  debate  on  the  matter  for  nearly  a 
fortnight.  No  time  was  lost  by"  the  governor  in  acting  on 
the  resolutions ;  and  he  was  aocordinglv  enabled,  bv  the  22d 
of  the  following  month,  to  transmit  to  her  Majesty  s  govem- 
nenta  draft  of  the  bill  which  seemed  to  him  best  adapted  for 
carrying  the  union  into  eflbct. 

To  a  correspondent  he  wrote,  under  date  of  the  31  st 
December  1839— 

^  I  have  done  my  business.  The  union  is  carried  triumph- 
antly through  the  le|;islature  of  both  provinces ;  and  it  now 
onlv  remains  for  parluunent  to  do  its  duty,  and  pass  the  biU 
which  I  shall  send  home*  It  has  not  been  without  trouble, 
and  a  prodigious  deal  of  management,  in  which  my  House  of 
Commons^  tactics  stood  me  in  good  stead,  for  I  wanted  above 
all  things  to  avoid  a  dissolution.  Mj  ministers  vote  against 
me ;  so  I  govern  through  the  opposition,  who  are  truly  *  Her 
Maiesty'*s.  .  •  It  is  something  to  have  completed  my 
busmess  before  I  get  an  answer  to  my  announcement  of  arrival 
in  the  country.  J  ust  two  months  from  the  day  of  my  landing 
at  Quebec  the  assembly  sent  me  their  final  address,  com- 
pleting the  chain  of  assents  which  I  required. 

6* 


nasM  tkjldk  and  the  LuaoE. 

w  Trinter  in  gooA  earnest  here.  Snow  three 
venty  degree*  of  froit.  Still  it  is  Tery  poHi' 
wonted  stocking!  over  one'a  shoes,  and  I  get 
f  it  when  I  can.     This  is  &1]  my  dilatKnwM ; 

ted  of  the  principal  qnestion  with  wbioh  his 
mooted,  the  Qovenior>Generftl  directed  hia 
)  settlement  of  the  irritating  and  still  more 
I  respecting  the  clergy  reserves.  This  ques- 
been  in  debate  in  Upper  Canada  for  twenty 
uoed  in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  all  the 
Ecitement  which  universally  attend  religioua 
debate  had  originally  been  raised  by  the 
Scotch  church,  who  regarded  it  not  merely  as 
'operty.  but  as  involving  their  position  as  an 
roh.  The  claim,  however,  which  they  put 
first  instance  bad  sinoe  been  assumed,  and 
the  other  Protestant  oommnnities  in  the 
at  the  discussion  had  long  enlisted  almost  the 
a  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
ntious  persons,  both  in  Canada  and  at  home, 
lie  union  of  the  two  provinces  would  introdnoe 
.  legislature  a  considerable  body  of  Kranan 
rs,  ttie  interests  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
Protestant  oommimitieB,  might  be  exposed  to 
bhese  fears  were  groundless  it  is  unnecessary 
le  acquainted  with  the  French  Canadians,  and 
dom  from  the  disposition  to  religions  intoler- 
objection  was  plausible,  and  both  in  Upper 
the  mother  country  was  likely  to  have  weigfati 
.  on  other  grounds,  would  support  the  union. 
J  these  ooDsiderations,  the  Gove  moi^Gen  oral 
Dtroduoe  into  the  assembly  a  bill  for  the  final 
M  reserves.  He  was  not,  as  we  have  seen, 
difficulties  which  surrounded  such  a  measure, 
advantage  which  had  attended  the  efibrte  of 
■tenant- Governors  of  Upper  Canada.  Nor 
msible  to  the  fact  that  while  the  credit  of  his 
at  least  in  Britain,  would  receive  but  sfa'ght 
a  from  success,  it  would  suffer  a  very  serious 
lilure.  But  the  result  was  too  important  to 
ftny  selfish  consideraUons,  involving  as  it  did 
lan  the  future  prosperity  and  peace  of  the 

le  the  bill  wu   atill  before  the  legisIatlTe 
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^  The  dergy  reserves  have  been  and  are  the  great  over- 
whehning  grievanoe— the  root  of  all  the  troubles  of  the  pro- 
vince, the  canse  of  the  rebellion — ^the  never-failing  watohword 
at  the  hustings— the  perpetual  source  of  discord,  strife,  and 
hatred.  Not  a  man  of  any  party  but  has  told  me  that  the 
greatest  boon  which  could  be  conferred  on  the  country  would 
be  that  they  should  be  swept  into  the  Atlantic,  and  that 
nobody  should  get  them ;  for  after  all  there  is  little  to  divide 
— ^there  will  be  nothing,  a  ter  deducting  the  chaiges  for  the 
next  ten  or  twelve  years,  but  the  difficulty  lay  in  the  settle- 
ment. And  when  to  this  never-failing  source  of  excitement 
here  you  add  the  consideration  that  by  the  union,  if  you  left 
the  question  unsettled,  you  would  throw  the  agitation  of  it 
into  the  lower  province,  where,  amongst  all  its  ills,  the 
greatest  of  all,  relirious  dissension,  is  hitherto  unknown,  the 
necessity  for  a  setUement  becomes  doubly  great.  Thank  God 
I  shall  achieve  it.  My  bill,  of  which  I  sent  you  a  copy,  has 
gone  through  the  assembly  by  a  considerable  majority,  thirty 
to  twenty,  and  I  feel  confident  that  I  can  get  it  through  the 
council  without  the  change  of  a  word. 

*'*'  If  it  is  really  carried,  it  is  the  greatest  work  that  ever 
has  been  done  in  this  country,  and  will  be  of  more  solid  ad- 
vantage to  it  than  all  the  loans  and  all  the  troops  you  can 
make  or  send.  It  is  worth  ten  unions,  and  was  ten  times 
more  difficult. 

*'*'  You  will  laugh  at  me ;  but  if  it  were  possible  to  make 
yon  understand  t£e  state  of  feeling  upon  this  subject,  and  the 
evils  which  this  question  has  caused,  which  you  cannot  dov. 
you  would  not.  I  confess,  tooi  ths^  I  had  little  hop^  of 
suoceeding  in  the  assembly.  For  fifteen  years  every  governor 
has  only  made  the  matter  worse ;  and  though  I  might  have 
got  the  council  to  aeree  to  giving  the  funds  to  education,  I 
never  thought  I  could  get  the  assembly,  which,  for  thirteen 
years,  has  voted  for  that  and  against  religious  purposes,  to  con- 
sent to  such  a  pkui.  But  I  told  you  that  I  would  work  to  some 
purpose,  and  I  have  done  it.  Ten  members,  who  had  always 
before  voted  for  education  or  public  works,  voted  generously 
for  me  this  time,  though  they  may  lose  their  seats  by  it.**^ 

In  a  subsequent  letter  he  adds, — 

'^  The  council  has  voted  my  bill  by  fourteen  to  five.  To- 
day I  have  received  the  addresses  of  both  houses,  and  the 
bill  has  gone  home  to  you.  The  bishop  has  excited  his  der^ 
to  petition  against  it,  so  you  will  have  an  address  moved  m 
the  House  of  Lords.  You  will  remember  that  it  is  to  Dr 
Straohan  that  we  owe  this  matter  being  still  open.  Fifteen 
years  ago  he  might  have  settled  it,  if  he  would  have  given. any 
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tiii>c  totheChundiof  Sooduid.  I  havepnt  ahiitory  otthJa 
qnestkn  into  a  deapatoh,  which  you  can  by  before  both 
boiuM.  If  the  Lords  rejeot  the  bill,  npon  tbeir  heads  be 
the  oonsequenoeB,  I  will  not  answer  for  the  govenunent  of 
tlie  pronnoe,  if  the  tneasore  should  ooine  back.  In  case  there 
is  any  blunder  made  by  the  lawyeiB,  yon  mnst  re-enact  the 
bill  in  England ;  for  here  it  cannot  oome  again  without  the 
most  disastrous  remits.^ 

The  session  oloeed  on  the  lOUi  February  1840,  having 
exhibited  for  the  first  time  in  Canada  the  working  of  a 
govenuoeot  majority  on  the  sune  principles  on  which  the 
parliamentary  business  is  oooduoted  in  the  mother  country. 
He  oonolnded  his  speech  at  the  close  of  the  eession  in  the 
following  terms : — 

"  On  your  return  to  your  difierent  diatriota,  I  earnestly 
hope  that  it  will  be  your  endeaTour  to  promote  that  spirit  of 
harmony  and  oonciuation  which  has  so  muidi  distinguished 
▼our  proceedings  here.     Let  past  difierencea  be  foigotten — 
let  irritating  suspioions  be  removed.     I  rejoice  to  find  that 
already  tranquillity  and  hopefhl  oonfidenoe  m  the  fnture  pre- 
vail throughout  the  province.     Let  it  be  your  task  to  cherish 
M)d  promote  these  feelings :  it  will  be  mine  cordially  to  co- 
operate with  you ;  and  oy  administering  the  government  in 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  Queen,  with  justice  and 
impartiality  to  all,  to  promote  her  anxious  wish  that  her 
Canadian  sabjeots,  loyal  to  their  Sovereign,  and  attached  to 
British  institutions,  may,  through  the  blessing  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, become  a  happy,  an  nnited,  and  a  prosperous  people." 
His  private  letters  expressed  the  same  leelinge. 
*'  I  have  prorogued,"  he  says,  "  my  pwliament,  and  I  H«nd 
you  my  speech.     Never  was  such   unanimity !     When  the 
Speaker  r^d  it  in  the  Commons,  after  the  pronation,  they 
gave  me  three  cheers,  in  which  even  the  nltrss  united.     In 
lact,  as  the  matter  stands  now,  the  province  is  in  a  state  of 
umony  which,  three  months  ago,  I  thought  vras 
less.    How  long  it  will  last  is  another  matter, 
rill  settle  the  union  bill  as  I  have  sent  it  home, 
:ds  do  not  reject  the  clergy  reserves  bill,  I  am 
shall  be  able  to  keep  the  peace,  makd  a  strong 
and  get  on  well.     It  has  cost  me  a  great  deal  <» 
I  have  bad  to  work  night  and  day  at  it"—"  The 
e  made  here  hitherto  was,  that  every  governor 
f  into  the  hands  of  one  party  or  the  outer,  and 
r  slave.     I  have  let  tfaem  know  and  feel  that  I 
neither  of  them — that  I  will  take  the  moderate 
leo  i  reject  the  extremed,  and  govern  as  1  think 
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fiAU  Bad  not  as  they  fiuioy.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  loass 
of  the  people  are  sound,  moderate  in  their  demands,  and 
attached  to  British  institutions ;  but  they  have  been  oppremed 
by  a  miserable  little  digarohy  on  the  one  hand^  mid  excited 
by  a  few  fectious  demagogues  on  the  other.  I  can  make  a 
middle  reformiDg  party,  1  feel  sure,  which  wiA  put  down 
both. 

**'  You  can  form  no  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  a  colonial 
pariiament  transacts  its  business.  I  got  them  into  comipii^ 
ratiye  order  and  decency,  by  having  measures  brouffht  for- 
ward by  the  government,  and  well  and  steadily  woriced  Uivouglu 
But  when  they  came  to  their  own  affiurs,  aa^^  ab^iyre  al!^  to 
the  money  matters,  there  was  a  scene  of  confusion  and  riot^ 
of  which  no  one  in  Britain  can  have  anv  idea.  Every  man 
proposes  a  vote  for  his  own  job ;  and  bills  are  introduced 
without  notice,  and  carried  through  all  their  stages  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour !  One  of  the  gresitest  advantages  of  the 
union  will  be,  that  it  will  be  possible  to  introduce  a  new 
system  of  legislating,  and,  above  all,  a  restriction  upon  the 
initiation  of  money-votes.  Without  the  last  I  would  not  give 
a  ferthing  for  my  bill:  and  the  change  will  be  decidedly 
popular ;  for  the  members  all  complain  tlut,  imder  the  present 
system,  they  cannot  refuse  to  move  a  job  for  ssiy  constituent 
who  desires  it.^ 

The  Governor-General  now  proceeded  to  Lower  Canada ; 
and  following  up  the  principle  which  had  guided  him  in 
Upper  Canada,  he,  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Montreal)  sum^ 
moned  the  imcial  council  to  meet  at  that  city  for  the  settle- 
ment of  such  questions  of  purely  local  interest  as  could  not 
without  inconvenience  be  left  for  the  United  Legislature. 
Writing  from  Montreal  on  the  18th  March  1840,  he  thus 
describes  the  task  then  before  him  :-^ 

^  I  have  been  back  three  weeks,  and  have  set  to  work  in 
earnest  in  this  province.  It  is  a  badprospect,  however,  and 
presents  a  lamentable  contrast  to  Upper  Canada.  There 
great  excitement  existed ;  but  at  least  the  people  were  quarrel- 
Ung  for  realities,  for  political  opinions,  and  with  a  view  to 
ulterior  measures*  Here  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  political 
opinion.  No  man  looks  to  a  practical  measure  of  improve- 
ment. Talk  to  any  one  upon  education,  or  public  workss  or 
better  laws,  let  him  be  English  or  French,  you  might  as  well 
talk  Greek  to  him.  Not  a  man  cares  for  a  single  practical 
measure— the  only  end,  one  would  suppose,  of  a  better  form 
of  government.  They  have  only  one  feeling^^a  hatred  of 
race.  The  French  hate  the  English,  and  the  Englidi  hate 
the  French ;  and  every  question  resolve  itself  into  that  and 
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that  alone.  There  is  positively  no  maohineiy  of  p^otermnentr 
Everything  is  to  be  done  by  tne  governor  and  his  secretary. 
There  are  no  heads  of  departments  at  all,  or  none  whom  one 
can  depend  on,  or  even  get  a( ;  for  most  of  them  are  still 
at  Quebec,  and  it  is  difficult  to  move  them  up  here,  because 
there  ame  no  public  buildings.  The  wise  system  hitherto 
adopted  has  been  to  stick  two  men  into  some  office  whenever 
a  vacancy  occurred ;  one  Frenchman  and  one  Britisher !  Thus 
we  have  joint  crown  surveyors,  joint  sheri£b,  &c.,  each  opposing 
the  other  in  everything  he  attempts.  Can  you  conceive  a 
system  better  calculated  to  countenance  the  distinction  of 
race!^ — ««  The  only  way,  under  these  circumstances,  in  which 
I  can  hope  to  do  good,  is  to  wait  for  the  union,  in  order  to 
get  a  government  together ;  and  that  I  shall  do.  Meantime, 
what  I  am  chiefly  anxious  about  now  is  to  get  a  sood  division 
of  the  province  for  judicial  purposes,  which  I  shall  make  fit 
in  with  the  proposed  municipal  districts.  I  hope  to  get  an 
entirely  new  system  of  judicature,  introducing  circuits  for  the 
judges,  and  district  courts  for  minor  civil  causes.  I  have 
already  established  stipendiary  magistrates ;  and  amral  police 
in  this  district,  commenoed  by  Lord  Seaton,  I  mean  to  extend 
generally  over  the  whole  province  in  a  few  weeks  by  an  ordi- 
nance. The  hand  of  the  government  is  utterly  unknown  and 
unfelt  at  present  out  of  Montreal  and  Quebec,  and  not  the 
slightest  means  exist  <^  knowing  what  is  passing  in  the  rural 
districts.  It  is  with  this  view  that  I  have  proposed,  and 
attach  the  greatest  importance  to,  the  establisnment  of  lieu* 
tenants  for  each  municipal  district,  who  shall  likewise  preside 
over  the  counciL  This  is  very  necessary  in  Upper  Osmada, 
but  indispensable  here.  You  will  see  that  I  propose  to  reserve 
a  power  m  my  bill  to  appoint  one  or  two  deputy-governors 
or  lieutenants,  with  such  powers  as  the  governor-general  may 
see  fit  to  delegate.  This  is  essential.  The  province  is  1000 
miles  long ;  and  without  some  one  at  each  end  on  whom  we 
can  confide,  it  will  be  impossible  to  manage.  Very  good 
men  may  be  got  for  L.I  000  a-year  at  the  outside  for  wha,t  I 
want^ 

Among  the  other  measures  occupying  his  attention  at 
this  period,  and  which  he  proposed  to  effect  by  ordinance 
before  the  establishment  of  the  new  constitution,  was  the 
incorporation  of  the  cities  of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  of  which 
the  former  corporations  had  been  allowed  to  expire  dtiring 
the  dissensions  of  1836, — and  the  incorporation  of  the 
seminary  of  St  Sulpioe,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  gradual 
extinctiott  of  seigneurial  dues  in  tne  city  and  island  of 
Montreal 
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The  session  of  the  special  oounoil  continued  till  the  end  of 
June. 

The  following  extract  from  a  private  letter  will  show  the  close 
attention  of  the  Govemor-Greneral  to  public  business  during 
this  interval,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  occasional  relaxap 
tions  which  he  allowed  himself : — 

<<  June  IM  840. 

^^  You  ask  about  my  health.  It  is  better  than  it  has  been 
for  years,  which  I  attribute  to  the  very  regular  life  I  lead, 
and  to  the  absence  of  House  of  Commons  atmosphere.  Then, 
to  be  sure,  if  it  were  not  for  the  interest  I  take  in  my  business, 
and  the  quantity  of  it,  it  wo*uld  be  a  dull  life  enough.  Work 
in  my  room  till  three  o'^clock ;  a  ride  with  my  aide-de-camp 
till  five ;  work  again  till  dinner ;  at  dinner  till  nine,  and  work: 
aeain  till  early  the  next  morning.  That  is  my  daily  routine. 
My  dinners  last  till  ten  when  I  have  company,  which  is  about 
three  times  a  week ;  except  one  night  in  the  week,  when  I 
receive  about  150  people,  who  dance,  sing,  amuse  theuiselves, 
and  rather  bore  me."^ 

To  another  correspondent  he  writes : — 

^  I  have  been  very  much  occupied  here  making  great  changes 
in  the  laws  of  the  province  preparatory  to  the  union,  and  have 
had  infinite  trouble ;  but  I  have  carried  three  or  four  great 
meamres  on  large  and  extended  principles,  which  the  people 
here  are  not  quite  capable  yet  of  comprehending,  but  which 
they  will  see  the  benefits  of  when  they  are  in  operation. 
Nothing  but  a  despotism  could  have  got  them  through.  A 
House  of  Assembly,  whether  single  or  double,  would  have 
qpent  ten  years  at  them.**" 

Immediately  afterwards  he  left  Montreal  for  Quebec; 
whence  in  a  few  days  he  sailed  for  Nova  Scotia,  the  govern- 
ment of  which  he  had  received  the  Queen^s  commands  tempo- 
rarily to  assume,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  collisions  which 
had  arisen  between  the  executive  government  and  the  House 
of  Assembly. 

In  Nova  Scotia,  as  in  Upper  Canada,  the  population  had 
gradually  outgrown  the  monoply  of  power  in  the  hands  of  a 
^w  large  families,  which  seems  to  be  the  almost  necessary 
condition  of  colonies  in  their  infant  state.  There,  as  in  Upper 
Canada,  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature,  chafing  against 
the  passive  resiatance  of  the  executive,  had  addressed  the 
crown  in  language  which,  under  a  better  system,  would  pro* 
bably  never  have  been  heard.  They  had  asked  for  the 
removal  of  their  governor,  and  had  not  obscurely  hinted  ai 
the  stoppage  of  supplies.  These  were  evidently  the  sims  <tf 
a  coming  storm ;  and  the  home  government,  aetenmmi^^ 
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onoe  to  anticipate  and  arrest  it,  confided  the  settlement 
of  the  difficulties  to  the  Ch)yemor-€^neral,  leaving  him  a  fbll 
discretion  as  to  the  measures  to  be  recommended.  He 
arrived  in  Hali&x  on  the  9th  July ;  and  having  been  sworn 
into  office,  entered  immediately  on  the  task  committed  to 
him.  After  an  unrestricted  communication  with  the  officers 
of  the  government  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  popular  leaders 
on  the  odiOTy  he  was  enabled  on  the  87th  ^ufy,  a  fomight 
only  after  his  arrival,  to  recommend  to  Lord  John  BusseU 
certun  changes*  in  the  legislative  and  executive  councils  of 
the  province,  which,  having  been  subsequently  carried  into 
effect  under  the  administration  of  Lord  FalUand,  entirely 
reconciled  the  previous  dissensions.  Since  that  time  the 
province  of  Nova  Scotia  has  been  free  from  internal  disturb- 
ance ;  and,  however  distasteful  the  changes  mav  have  been  to 
particular  individuals,  they  have  been  undoubtecUy  satisfectory 
to  the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants.  Thus,  by  a  frank 
admission  of  not  unreasonable  or  illegitimate  demands,  aH 
tiiose  heartburnings  and  dissensions  by  which  other  colonies 
have  been  distracted,  and  which  no  after  concessions  have 
been  sufficient  to  allay,  were  avoided  in  Nova  Scotia. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  changes  suggested  by  Lord  Syden- 
ham to  the  Colonial  office,  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  then  the  goveiV 
nor  of  Nova  Scotia,  to  whom  probably  it  would  have  been 
personally  unpleasant  to  cany  them  into  execution,  was 
removed  to  the  government  of  Ueylon,  and  replaced  by  Lord 
Falkland  in  the  month  of  October,  1840,  under  whose  manage- 
ment the  affiurs  of  that  colony  still  continue.  The  following 
passage  of  a  letter  from  Lord  Sydenham  to  Lord  Falklanc^ 
written  in  the  succeeding  year,  will  explain  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  colonial  administrations  with  which  his  experience 
in  Canada  had  made  him  acquainted,  and  the  temper  m  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  meet  tnem : — 

**  Montreal,  1 2th  Mmy,  1841. 

^*  I  have  watched  your  proceedings  with  ^reat  anxiet;^,  and 
am  most  gratified  at  the  result.    I  think  it  in  the  mghest 

degree  creditable  to  your  tact  and  judgment.^ **  I 

enter  completely  into  the  difficulties  of  which  you  speak  in 
carrying  out  improvements,  notwithstanding  your  governmental 
majority,  as  tney  term  that  sort  of  thing  m  France.  It  is 
the  misfortune  of  all  popular  governments  in  our  colonies. 
The  people  are  made  legislators  before  they  have  either  intelli- 
gence or  education  to  know  how  to  set  about  their  work;  and,  as 
under  such  circumstances,  selfishness  and  a  preference  of  their 
little  local  jobs,  to  any  views  of  general  advantage  must  prevail 
amongst  them,  the  progress  of  practical  improvement  cannot 
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but  be  alow.  But  do  not  despair.  You  have  cortaioly  po 
grouodfl  whatever  to  do  so,  for  you  have  achieved  a  vast  deal 
even  in  this  your  first  session ;  and  your  power  and  influence 
will  daily  beoome  more  and  more  consolidated,  especially  wben 
it  is  seen,  as  I  know  it  will  be,  that  you  are  roost  cordially 
supported  at  home.  That  is,  indeed,  nine-tenths  of  the  battle. 
Your  colonial  ultra-Tories  will  soon  give  up  their  violence 
when  they  are  satisfied  of  this.  And  me  ultras  of  the  oppo^ 
pita  side  may  be  kept  in  order.  When  I  find  myself  petting 
gloomy  at  the  opposition  of  little  petty  interests  to  great  improve^ 
menu^  and  by  the  difficulty  of  making  people  understand  toAat 
is  really  for  the  general  benefit^  I  turn  back  to  my  own  recoUee- 
tion  of  what  was  th^  condition  of  the  House  of  Commons  not 
many  years  ago^  wiih  reference  to  all  the  great  improvements 
which  we  have  either  carried,  or  raised  to  a  position  in  which 
they  must  he  soon  carried ;  such  as  Parliamentary  Representor 
Uon^tlie  Poor  Laws^  MunioipalBeform^  County  Aaministra- 
Uorij  the  Tithe  Question  both  tn  Ireland  and  England^  Slavery^ 
Free  Trade^  <$•<?.,  and  I  become  very  merciful  towards  these  poor 
colonists.  So  advance  steadily,  and  depend  upon  it  you  will 
succeed  in  your  objects  ultimately.^ 

Having  paid  a  short  visit  to  New  Brunswick,  he  returned  to 
Canada,  and  shortly  afterwards  made  a  tour  through  the 
eastern  townships,  a  country  unsurpassed  by  any  part  of  the 
continent  of  America,  in  beauty  of  sceneiy  and  fertility  of 
eoiL  In  his  progress  through  these  townships,  Mr  Poulett 
Thomson  was  everywhere  welcomed  with  enthusiasm,  and 
received  addresses  of  congratulation  from  all  parties.  By  this 
time  the  Union  Act  had  passed  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
and  there  was  every  reason  to  expect  that  it  would  very  shortly 
become  law. 

In  the  month  of  Aueust,  anxious  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  every  part  of  tne  province  under  his  government,  he 
prepared  for  a  tour  through  Upper  Canada.  He  left  Mont- 
real on  the  19th  of  that  month;  and  passing  up  the  St  Law- 
J^^nce  to  Sjuj^ston,  and  thence  by  Hamilton  and  Niagara  to 
Xake  Erie,  made  the  voyage  tip  that  Lake,  and  finally  returned 
\o  Montreal  by  way  oi  Toronto  and  the  Bideau  canal. 

llie  following  is  extracted  from  a  private  letter  of  27th 
August  1840,  dated  Drummondville  (the  Falls)  : — 

<^  Here  I  am  on  my  road  to  the  West,  and  with  the  win* 
dows  and  balcony  of  my  rooms  facing  the  most  magnificent 
nght  on  earth,  with  beautiful  weather ;  and,  if  they  would 
omy  give  me  a  minute^s  respite  from  business  and  show,  very 
much  disposed  to  enjoy  myself.  I  arrived  on  Sundagr,  and 
mean  to  complete  my  week  nearly.    As  for  attempting  to 
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describe  the  Falls,  it  is  impossible  to  convey  any  idea  of  thenii 
Vulgarly,  they  are  only  two  great  mill-dams,  and  in  painting 
they  can  only  appear  so ;  but  the  effect  they  produce  on  the 
mind  from  their  magnitude  is  indescribable. 

''  We  have  a  host  of  Yankees,  either  in  the  house, 
or  arriving  daily  from  the  opposite  shore,  a  gun-shot  off, 
to  see  Mr  Gt)vemor  Thomson.  You  never  saw  or  ean 
imagine  such  a  set  of  people;  but  they  are  great  fiin.  I 
gave  them  a  review  yesterday  of  the  93rd,  a  Highland 
regiment  in  kiliSy  which  delighted  them  not  a  little  I  guess* 
I  overhead  one  of  them  say  '  I  guess  these  Britishers  do  it 
almost  as  handsome  as  the  Buffalo  Citizen  militia  !^  Another 
said  to  me  to-day,  meaning,  I  presume,  to  pay  me  the 
highest  compliment,  '  I  opinionate  that  you  are  very  like  our 
old  Hickory,  (Jackson) — ^you  dotons  them  everlasting  locusts 
of  place-goers,  and  wo^nt  stand  no  up  but  your  own  i* — pretty 
true,  by-the-bye." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  of  this  progress  than  that  in 
the  course  of  it  he  entered  into  personal  communication  with 
people  of  all  ranks  and  politics  m  every  part  of  the  province, 
and  that  he  every  where  received  the  most  cordial  and  grati- 
fying reception.  A  number  of  addresses  were  presented  to 
him  approving  of  the  policy  which  he  had  followed,  and  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Union  Act.  Even  at  Toronto,  where  on  his 
hrst  arrival,  his  reception  had  been  the  opposite  to  friendly—- 
and  where,  after  his  death,  his  memory  was  assailed  by  a 
section  of  the  inhabitants — a  very  complimentary  address  was 
adopted  and  presented  te  him  unanimously. 

On  his  return  from  Upper  Canada,  the  Gh)vemor-Oeneral 
was  met  by  the  gratitymg  intelligence  that,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  services,  the  Queen  had  been  pleased  te  raise 
him  te  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Sydenham  of  Syden- 
ham in  Kent,  and  Toronte  in  Canada.  Another  triumph  had 
also  been  prepared  for  him,  which,  however,  the  weak  state 
of  his  health  prevented.  The  citizens  of  Montreal, — those 
whose  correspondents  had  twelve  months  before  petitioned  the 
throne  against  his  appointment,  and  who  were  noteriously 
opposed  in  politics  te  the  party  te  which  in  the  mother  country 
Lord  Sydenham  had  belonged ;  yet,  sensible  of  the  benefite 
which  they  had  derived  from  his  administration,  and  anxious 
to  repair  the  mistrust  which  they  had  at  first  evinced,  prepared 
to  give  him  a  public  reception  on  his  return.  He  was  obliged, 
however,  to  decline  this  honour,  having  been  attacked  during 
his  tour  by  his  old  enemy  the  gout. 

The  following  extract  from  a  private  letter,  dated  Bay  of 
Quints,  18th  September,  1840,  shows  his  own  feeUngs  with 
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fMpect  to  the  oountry  through  which  he  had  pasaed,  a&d  its 
proepeets  at  that  moment : — 

^  This  tour  has  indeed  been  a  triumph — ^a  series  of  ovations. 
You  can  conceive  nothing  more  gratifying  than  my  process 
through  upper  Canada,  especially  in  the  west ;  nor  indeed, 
with  one  exception,  anything  more  fortunate  ;  for  I  have  had 
beautiful  weather  and  good  health,  and  have  been  able  to 
kee^  my  time  verv  exactly  at  the  diflPerent  places,  so  as  to 
receive  all  intended  honours,  and  satisfy  and  please  the 
people. 

*^  That  exception  was  lake  Erie.  The  government  steamer 
in  v?hich  I  embarked,  was  altogether  the  filthiest  and  vilest 
concern  that  ever  floated  on  water.  Admiralty^  not  provincial, 
of  course ;  and  my  patriotism  prevented  me  from  hiring  a 
Yankee  steam4>oat  instead,  which  would  have  conveyed  me 
safely  and  comfortably.  We  had  a  storm  oh  the  lake,  and 
got  very  nearlv  lost ;  and  what  was  as  bad,  I  could  put  in  no 
where  to  see  the  coast,  but  was  obliged  to  run  for  Amherst- 
burg.  The  same  thing  happened  on  Lake  Huron,  where  the 
sea  runs  as  high  as  in  the  Bay  of  Biscav ;  and,  to  complete 
the  catastrophe,  in  running  up  the  river  Thames  to  Chatham, 
away  went  the  rudder  and  tiller,  both  as  rotten  as  touchwood. 
So  I  abandoned  *  the  Toronto^  to  cut  a  fresh  rudder  out  of  the 
woods,  and  was  right  glad  to  get  the  rest  of  my  tour  by  land. 

^*  I  had  a  carriage  on  board  and  plenty  of  saddle  horses ; 
and  as  the  roads  are  not  impassable  at  this  time  of  year,  on 
horseback  at  least,  I  made  it  out  admirably. 

^^  Amherstburg,  Sandwich,  Biver  St  CJair,  Lake  Huron, 
Qoderich,  Chatham,  London,  Woodstock,  Brantford,  Simcoe, 
the  Talbot  Road  and  Settlement,  Hamilton,  Dundas,  and  so 
back  to  Toronto.  You  can  follow  me  on  a  map.  From 
Toronto  across  Lake  Simcoe  to  Penetanguishine  on  Lake 
Huron  again,  and  back  to  Toronto,  which  I  left  again  last 
night  for  the  Bay  of  Quints.  All  parties  uniting  in  addresses 
at  everv  place,  full  of  confidence  in  my  government,  and  of  a 
determination  to  forget  their  former  disputes.  Escorts  of  two 
and  three  hundred  farmers  on  horseback  at  every  place,  from 
township  to  township,  with  all  the  etceteras  of  guns,  music, 
and  flags.  What  is  of  more  importance,  my  candidates, 
every  where  taken  from  the  ensuing  elections ;  m  short,  such 
unanimity  and  confidence  1  never  saw,  and  it  augurs  well  for 
the  future.  Even  the  Toronto  people,  who  have  been  spending 
the  last  six  weeks  in  squabbling,  were  led,  I  suppose,  by  the 
feeling  shewn  in  the  rest  of  the  province,  into  giving  me  a 
mleiiaid  reception,  and  took  in  good  part  a  lecture  I  read 
toem,  telling  them  that  th^y  Iwd  better  follow  the  good 
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example  of  peace  and  renewed  hannony  which  had  been  set 
them  elfiewhere,  instead  of  making  a  piece  of  work  about  what 
they  did  not  understand. 

**The  fact  is,  that  the  truth  of  my  original  notion  of 
the  people  and  of  this  country  is  now  confirmed.  ^  The  mass 
only  wanted  the  vigorous  interference  of  a  well-intentioned 
government,  strong  enough  to  control  both  the  extreme 
parties,  and  to  proclaim  wholesome  truths,  and  act  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country  at  large,  in  defiance  of  ultras  on  either 

side. 

*'  But,  apart  from  all  this  political  eflect,  I  am  delighted  to 
have  seen  this  part  of  the  country ;  I  mean  the  great  district, 
nearly  as  large  as  Ireland,  placed  between  the  three  lakes — 
Erie,  Ontario,  and  Huron.  You  can  conceive  nothing  finer  f 
The  most  magnificient  soil  in  the  world — four  feet  of  vegetable 
mould — a  climate  certainly  the  best  in  North  America — the 
greater  part  of  it  admirably  watered.  In  a  word,  there  is 
land  enough  and  capabilities  enough  for  some  millions  of 
people,  and  for  one  of  the  finest  provinces  in  the  world  ;  the 
most  perfect  contrast  to  that  miserable  strip  of  land  along  the 
St  Lawrence,  called  Lower  Canada,  which  has  given  so  much 
trouble. 

^*  I  shall  fix  the  capital  of  the  ;united  province  in  this  one 
'  of  course.      Kingston  will  most  probably  be  the  place ;  but 
there  is  everything  to  be  done  there  yet,  to  provide  accommo- 
dation for  the  meeting  of  the  assembly  in  the  spring.'^ 

Lord  Sydenham  returned  to  Montreal  in  the  obse  of  the 
month  of  September,  and  inunediately  addressed  himself  to 
the  preparations  of  those  necessary  ordinances  which  still 
remained  to  be  passed  in  the  special  council  before  the  union 
could  be  safely  brought  into  operation.  Among  these,  the 
most  important  were  the  ordinance  for  the  establishment  of 
municipal  institutions,  and  that  to  provide  for  the  registration 
of  incumbrances  on  real  property.  The  former,  it  had  been 
intended,  in  the  first  place,  to  provide  for  in  the  Union  Act, 
and  clauses  for  that  purpose  had  been  framed  and  sent  home 
by  Lord  Sydenham ;  but  when  the  bill  containing  them  came 
to  be  discussed  in  parliament,  they  were  opposed  by  some 
members  connected  with  Canada ;  and  there  being  reason  to 
fear  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  opposition  might  take  the 
same  view,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  not  sufficient  local 
information  in  Britain  to  enable  parliament  to  legislate  safelpr 
on  such  details,  the  government,  anxious  to  obtain  the  unam* 
mous  assent  of  parliament  to  the  chief  measure  of  the  union, 
agreed  to  leave  out  the  clauses,  and  the  subject  was  accord* 
u^y  remitted  to  the  provincial  authorities. 
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The  importaoce  which  Lord  Sydenham  attached  to  the 
establishment  of  this  municipal  system  at  the  same  time  with 
the  union,  and  his  extreme  disappointment  on  learning  the 
omission  of  the  clauses  in  which  it  had  been  embodied,  appear 
in  every  letter  written  by  him  about  this  period.  An  extract 
from  one  may  suffice. 

'*  No  man  in  his  senses,^'  he  writes,  "  would  think  for  a 
moment  of  the  union  without  its  being  accompanied  by  some 
sort  of  local  government,  in  which  the  people  may  control  their 
own  officers,  and  the  executive  at  the  same  time  obtain  some 
influence  in  the  country  districts. 

^  Without  a  breakwater  of  this  kind  between  the  central 
government  and  the  people,  government  with  an  assembly  is 
impossible  in  Lower  Canada,  and  most  difficult  in  Upper 
Canada ;  and  it  is  absurd  to  expect  that  any  ^ood  system 
can  or  will  be  established  by  the  provincial  legiidature,  even 
if  time  admitted  of  its  being  proposed  to  them.  No  colonial 
legislature  will  divest  itself  of  the  great  power  it  now  pos- 
sesses of  parcelling  out  sums  of  money  for  every  petty  local  job ; 
and  although  by  the  union  bill  the  initiative  of  money  votes 
will  be  confined  to  the  government,  this  provision  will  become 
null,  because  the  moment  that  the  executive  is  called  upon  to 
provide  for  all  these  local  expenses,  with  the  details  of  which  it 
cannot  be  acquainted,  it  must  renounce  the  task,  and  leave  it 
in  the  hands  of  the  members  themselves.  A  distinct  principle 
must  be  laid  down,  that  all  purely  local  expenses  be  borne  by 
the  localities  themselves,  settled  and  voted  by  them,  and  that 
only  great  works  be  paid  for  out  of  the  provincial  funds. 

''  Nor  is  it  only  with  reference  to  the  Canadas  that  it  was  all- 
important  for  parliament  itself  to  have  laid  down  the  principle 
and  details  of  local  government.  Since  I  have  been  in  these 
provinces,  I  have  become  more  and  more  satisfied  that  the 
capital  cause  of  the  misgovemment  of  them  is  to  be  found  in 
the  absence  of  local  government,  and  the  consequent  exercise 
by  the  assembly  of  powers  wholly  inappropriate  to  its  func- 
tions. Members  are  everywhere  chosen  only  with  reference  to 
the  extent  of  job  for  their  particular  district  which  they  can 
carry.  Whoever  happens  to  lead  a  party  in  the  house,  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  members,  may  at  once  obtain  a  majority 
for  his  political  views  by  jobbing  with  other  members  for  votes 
upon  them,  or  by  rejecting  their  jobs  as  the  penalty  of  refusal 
oust  them  from  their  seats.  This,  indeed,  is  admitted  by  the 
best  of  men  of  all  parties,  and  especially  of  the  popular  side. 
But  it  is  equally  admitted  that  they  cannot  of  ihemJsehee 
change  the  system.  In  both  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 
I  was  told  that  if  parliament  laid  down  a  system  of  local 
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government  for  Canada,  then  it  was  likely  that  in  these  pro^ 
vinoes  too  the  assembly  would  adopt  it ;  but,  without  thai, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  get  it  done.  So,  by  this  step,  if 
Lord  John  has  really  been  forced  to  take  it,  not  only  has  all 
chance  of  the  union  bill  working  well  been  destroyed,  but  also 
the  hope  of  a  change  of  system  throughout  all  the  provinces* 
Last  year,  if  you  remember,  we  made  it  a  sine  qua  nan  to  the 
union ;  indeed,  our  scheme  was  altogether  based  on  it.  The 
establishment  of  municipal  government  by  act  of  parliament 
is  as  much  a  part  of  the  intended  scheme  of  govemm^at  for 
the  Ganadas  as  the  union  of  the  two  legislatures,  and  the  more 
important  of  the  two.  All  chance  of  good  ^vemment,  in 
Lower  Canada  especially,  depends  on  its  immediate  adoption.^ 
It  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  the  map  of  Canada  to  un« 
derstand  Lord  Sydenham'^s  feelings  on  this  subject.  Extend- 
ing on  a  line  nearly  1500  miles,  comprising  within  its  limits 
a  great  variety  of  climates,  and  inhabited  by  persons  of 
di^rent  origins,  it  is  impossible  that  the  wants  and  interests 
of  each  separate  locality  should  be  properly  understood  or 
decided  on  by  an  authority  permanently  fixed  at  any  central 
spot.  Yet,  without  the  power  of  local  taxation  for  local  pur- 
poses, no  work,  whether  important  or  inconsiderable,  could  be 
undertaken  except  by  the  assistance  of  the  central  authority. 
In  respect  to  the  main  roads  and  bridges  in  Lower  Canada* 
an  imperfect  authority  was,  it  is  true,  vested  in  the  grand 
voyers,  and  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  in  the  Boman  Catholic 
parishes  were  maintained  by  the  contributions  of  the  comr 
munity ;  but  these  were  the  only  substitutes  for  local  powers, 
and  it  is  evident  how  small  a  portion  of  the  wants  of  the 
people  they  were  sufficient  to  meet.  Under  the  old  system, 
all  applications  for  pecuniary  assistance  had  been  addressed 
directly  to  the  House  of  Assembly ;  and  every  governor,  no 
less  than  Lord  Sydenham,  has  borne  testimony  to  the  feet, 
that  the  power  of  granting  or  refusing  them  had  been  made 
an  instrument  of  political  influence  by  the  leaders  in  that  body. 
But  under  the  union  act,  which  placed  the  initiative  of  money 
votes  in  the  crown,  it  would  have  been  for  the  government  to 
exercise  this  power ;  and  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  an  attri- 
bute which  in  the  hands  of  the  popular  body  had  been  a  means 
of  strength,  would  to  the  executive  pov^  er  be  a  cause  of  weak- 
ness. No  man  nor  set  of  men,  however  upright  or  indefatig- 
able, could  bear  up  against  the  odium  of  having  to  decide  upon 
the  innumerable  demands  for  assistance  from  every  Quarter  of 
the  province.  No  office  which  could  have  been  established  would 
have  been  competent  to  collate  and  determine  the  conflicting 
eUims  from  every  spot,  from  Cape  Gaspe  to  Sandwich ;  ncx,  it' 
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liquid  have  been  done,  would  there  have  been  a  poflsibility  of 
satisfying  the  rejected  applicants  of  the  justice  of  the  decision. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  became  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  relieve  the  govermnent  from  this  invidious  duty,  and 
to  provide  for  the  growing  wants  of  the  province.     Nor  was 
it  leas  an  object  to  educate  the  people  in  habits  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  thus  to  prepare  them  for  the  exercise  of  those  more 
important  legislative  duties  which  under  the  union  act  would 
'  be  devolved  upon  them.     But  feeling,  as  we  have  Been  from 
his  private  correspondence,  the  ereat  difficulty  of  persuading 
a  popular  assembly  to  divest  itself  of  powers  so  extensive,  and 
fearing  that  even  if  this  could  be  accomplished  it  would  be 
impossible  to  attach  to  the  measurer  those  securities  which  are 
indispensable  to  a  monarchical  form  of  government,  he  now 
determined,  on  the  loss  of  the  clauses  in  the  imperial  parlia- 
ment, to  introduce  into  the  special  council  of  Lower  Canada  a 
bill  for  the  establishment  of  municipal  authorities  in  that  part 
of  the  province ;  trusting  that  when  once  established  there, 
they  might  be  taken  as  a  model  by  the  united  legislature  for 
similar  institutions  in  the  other  part  of  Canada.  This  expecta- 
tion, as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  was  verified  in  the  first  session 
of  the  united  legislature ;  but  in  the  meantime  their  omission 
in  the  union  act  had  disturbed  the  entire  plan  of  the  Govemor- 
Cteneral,  and  occasioned  great  delay,  loss  of  time,  trouble  and 
anxiety. 

In  a  private  letter  of  this  period  Lord  Sydenham  describes 
the  inconvenience  thus  occasioned. 

*^  The  rejection  of  the  local  TOvemment  clauses  has  ruined 
me  quite.  For  although  I  shall  institute  off  my  own  anvil  all 
that  I  want  for  this  province.  Lower  Canada,  in  that  way,  I 
shall  have  to  get  it  for  the  other  from  the  legislature — a,  diffi- 
culty the  more  where  there  are  already  too  many  to  contend 
with.  But  above  all,  the  necessity  of  getting  the  laws  passed 
here  for  this  and  other  purposes  causes  a  delay  which  is  most 
mischievous.  Could  I  have  dissolved  at  this  time,  or  a  month 
a^o— which  I  should  have  done  had  I  had  the  power  of  making 
the  arrangements  after  the  union  by  proclamation,  as  was  pro- 
posed— I  should  have  had  plenty  of  time  to  or^nise  the 
government,  and  get  things  m  order  under  the  union  before 
the  parliament  meet.  Now,  I  have  all  these  laws  to  make  be- 
fore the  proclamation  of  the  union — am  compelled,  therefore, 
to  delay  that,  and  consequently  the  elections  also,  till  January 
or  February,  and  then  shall  have  little  or  no  time  left  for  the 
organisation  of  government  or  the  preparation  of  measures 
before  I  must  meet  the  parliament.  My  scheme  was  a  per- 
fect U)hol0 ;  but  by  puffing  out  one  of  theprineipal  pegs,  the 
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whole  machinery  ha8  been  deranged,  and  my  calculations  all 
routed/' 

The  second  ordinance,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made, 
thai  for  the  establishment  of  registry  offices,  had  long  been 
called  for  by  the  great  body  of  the  British  inhabitants  of 
Lower  Canada.  The  want  of  it,  and  the  indeterminate 
character  of  mortgages  (hypath^ques)  or  claims  having  the 
effect  of  mortgages,  had  made  it  unsafe  either  to  buy  kwd  or 
to  lend  money  upon  it,  and  had  thus  operated  as  a  drawback 
to  the  advancement  of  the  country.  According  to  the  French 
Canadian  law,  there  is  scarcely  a  pecuniary  obligation  which 
a  man  can  incur,  whether  by  lus  own  act,  oy  the  sentence  of 
a  competent  court,  or  by  his  social  position,  which  does  not 
form  a  hypotUque  on  his  property.  Nor  was  there  any 
means  of  discovering  these  incumbrances ;  for  while  the  law 
imposed  on  notaries  an  obligation  of  secrecy  in  respect  to 
such  as  were  executed  before  them,  there  were  others  called 
''  tacit  hypoth^nes,^  which  could  only  be  ascertained  by  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  social  connections  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  jHToprietor.  Many  attempts  had  been  made 
before  the  rebellion  to  remedy  tnese  inconveniences,  and  bills 
had  repeatedly  been  introduced  for  that  purpose  into  the 
legislature.  Jout  although  some  progress  had  been  made 
towards  a  better  system,  the  most  serious  of  the  evils 
remained  uncorrectcid.  As  this  was  a  question  altogether 
of  a  local  nature,  and  to  ihe  solution  of  which  the  Upper 
Canadians  could  bring  no  assistance,  it  appeared  peculiarly 
desirable  that  it  diould  be  settled  before  the  union  was  pro- 
claimed. 

The  discussion  on  these  and  the  other  ordinances  protracted 
the  session  of  the  special  oouncil  till  the  month  of  February 
1841,  and  delayed  the  proclamation  of  the  union,  which  it 
had  in  the  first  instance  been  intended  to  fix  for  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  But  its  labours  at  last  drew  to  a  close,  and  the 
necessuy  proclamation  was  issued,  fixing  the  day  of  union  for 
the  10th  of  February.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the 
reasons  which  pointed  ont  this  day  as  peculiarly  appropriate. 
The  anniversary  of  the  marriage  of  our  Sovereign,  it  was  also 
the  anniversary  of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  which  in  1763 
ceded  Canada  to  the  British  crown ;  and  of  the  assent  to  the 
act  of  the  imperial  parliament  which  in  18.S8  had  deprived 
Lower  Canada  of  its  former  constitution.  The  public  voice 
had  already  desimated  it  as  the  day  best  adapted  for  the 
solemnity  before  the  official  proclamation  made  its  appearance. 

On  that  day  accordingly  the  commission  of  Lord  Sydenham, 
as  Governor  in  Chief  of  the  united  province,  was  opened  in 
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Montreal  in  the  presenoe  of  the  commander  of  the  forces,  the 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Queen^s  Bench,  the  heads  of  the  civil 
and  military  departments,  and  a  considerable  body  of  the 
inhabitants.  At  the  same  time  Lord  Sydenham  issued  a 
proclamation  explaining  and  vindicating  the  objects  of  the 
union  act,  and  urging  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  now  united 
province  a  sincere  co-operation  with  the  mother  country  in 
the  measures  necessary  for  their  advancement  and  happiness. 

Immediately  after  the  proclamation  of  the  union,  writs 
were  issued  for  the  election  of  niembers  to  serve  in  the  first 
House  of  Assembly ;  and  now  began,  in  Lower  Canada  at 
kast,  a  struggle  more  violent  and  acrimonious  than  had 
perhaps  marked  any  previous  election  in  that  province.  It 
IS  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  great  mass  of  French 
Canadians  were  averse  to  the  union  as  carried  out  in  the 
act  of  the  imperial  parliament.  They  looked  upon  it  as  a 
measure  intended  gradually  to  obliterate  those  remains  of 
nationality,  ^^  their  language,  their  laws,  and  their  institu- 
tions,^ to  which  they  clung  with  the  tenacity  of  despair. 
They  entertained  some  fears,  not  very  clearly  defined,  that 
it  would  involve  danger  to  their  religious  rights,  and  to  the 
possessions  of  their  church;  and  th^  regarded  it  as  the 
triumph  of  their  old  opponents  the  *^  British  party,^^  and  the 
establishment  of  a  ^^  British  ascendency^^  interest  within  their 
own  country.  Nor  can  we  be  surprised  at  these  fears.  Un- 
aoquainted  with  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada,  they  could 
not  but  look  upon  them  as  the  natural  allies  of  their  fellow- 
coontrvmen  in  the  lower  province ;  and  with  no  information 
as  to  their  sentiments  beyond  the  public  journals,  they  could 
not  forget  the  language  which  had  been  used  towards  them- 
selves in  the  legislature  of  Upper  Canada  by  the  once  domi- 
nant party  of  that  province — the  resolutions  on  the  union 
which,  less  than  twelve  months  before  Lord  Sydenham's 
arrival,  that  party  had  carried,  and  which  in  his  time  they 
had  attempted  to  renew ;  nor  the  manner  in  which  the  cor- 
poration of  Toronto,  claiming  to  be  ^^  the  highest  municipal 
body  in  the  province,^  had  insisted  on  the  ^*  ascendency  of 
the  loyal  portion  of  the  inhabitants,'"  and  the  subjection  of 
ihe  French  population  as  ^*  aliens  to  our  nation  and  our  insti- 
tutions,*' as  the  terms  on  which  alone  they  could  acquiesce 
in  the  union.  Nor,  more  than  all,  could  they  forget  the 
suAerings  which  their  fellow-countrymen  had  undergone  at 
the  bands  of  the  volunteers  from  that  part  of  the  province 
daring  the  rebellion. 

Tmse  natural  fears  on  the  part  of  the  mass  of  the  people 
bad  been  cherished  and  fomented  by  their  leaders ;  many  of 
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them,  no  doubt,  Bympathizing  to  a  great  extent  in  the  akrmfl 
of  their  less  instructed  fellow*oountrymen,  and  all  of  them 
feeling,  certainly,  that  with  the  extension  of  the  theaiare  on 
which  they  were  hereafter  to  act  their  own  importance,  and 
with  it  their  power,  would  be  curtailed. 

When  men  have  been  long  in  the  habit  of  regarding  each 
other  as .  natural  enemies,  and  have  had  their  passions  con- 
tinually excited  by  inflammatory  language,  it  can  be  matter 
of  no  surprise  that  their  feelings  should  at  last  force  a  vent — 
that  violent  deeds  should  succeed  to  violent  words — and  that 
each  should  endeavour  to  compass  the  defeat  of  his  opponent 
by  the  readiest  and  most  eflectual  means.  Anticipating  the 
possibility  of  such  occurrences.  Lord  Sydenham,  in  issuing 
writs  for  the  election  of  the  assembly,  accompanied  them  by 
a  proclamation,  calling  on  the  magistrates  and  other  officers 
of  the  government,  and  all  individuals  of  every  rank,  to  exert 
themselves  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace. 

The  elections  commenced  on  the  8th  of  March :  the  watcb^ 
words  of  either  party  may  be  anticipated.  While  the  Freneh 
shouted  for  equality  of  representation,  and  the  maintenance 
of  their  privileges,  the  Endish  assumed  to  be  supporters  of 
the  British  connection  of  the  union,  and  of  the  pohcy  of  the 
government.  Thus  the  government  became  inevitably,  and 
without  any  action  of  its  own,  mixed  up  with  the  contest,  and 
was,  as  usual,  held  responsible  by  its  opponents  for  whatever 
extravagance  or  violence  its  supporters  might  commit.  In 
the  district  of  Quebec  but  little  opposition  was  attempted  to 
the  French  candidates ;  but  in  Montreal,  where  polities  had 
always  been  more  violent,  many  British  candidates  were  in 
the  neld.  The  first  victory  gained  by  them  was  at  Beauhar* 
nois,  where  Mr  Dunscombe,  a  British  merchant,  defeated  Mr 
Dewitt,  a  gentleman  of  American  origin,  who  had  formerly 
voted  with  Mr  Papineau.  This  success  gave  intense  satisfac* 
tion  to  the  British  party,  and  encouraged  them  to  redouble 
their  exertions  in  the  remaining  counties.  The  result  was, 
that  members  who  advocated  the  union  were  eventually  returned 
for  the  French  counties  of  Montreal,  Bouville,  Terrebonne, 
Vaudreuil,  and  Charably. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  at  these  elections  a  good  deal  of 
violence  occurred,  and  that  without  it  the  result  might  in 
some  instances  have  been  difierent.  Each  party  threw  on 
its  opponents  the  responsibility  of  having  been  the  assailants ; 
and  in  the  midsc  of  the  conflicting  assertions  maintained  by 
each  it  was  impossible  then,  and  would  be  still  more  impossible 
DOW,  to  decide  with  confidence  on  this  point.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  blame  might  not  unfairly  be  divided.   Thus, 
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at  the  election  for  Montreal  county,  the  Frendi  Can&diuit 
on  the  first  day  took  possession  of  the  poll ;  and  in  the  struggle 
of  the  British  party  to  record  their  votes,  two  Irish  electors 
were  struck  down,  one  of  whom  died  on  the  spot.  His  body 
having  been  brought  into  the  city,  the  most  violent  excite- 
ment was  naturally  produced  among  his  fellow-counlnmen ; 
and  on  the  following  day  the  English  and  Irish  voters  having 
flocked  in  great  numbers  to  the  poll,  the  French  Canadians, 
apprehensive  of  the  consequences,  abandoned  the  struggle, 
and  their  member  retired  without  further  contest.  They  con- 
tented themselves  with  protesting  against  the  proceedings  of  the 
returning  officers,  and  with  charging  upon  the  government,  or 
rather  upon  Lord  Sydenham  personally,  the  whole  blame  of 
these  transactions.  No  story  was  too  absurd  or  extravagant 
to  be  denied  currency  at  such  a  moment.  Lord  Sydenham 
was  accused  of  having  hired  bodies  of  rioters  to  proceed  from 
counter  to  county  to  interrupt  the  elections,  and  of  having 
contributed  large  sums  of  money  from  the  public  treasurv  to 
the  expenses  of  the  English  candidates.  The  impossibility 
of  such  accusations  did  not  interfere  with  their  credibility. 
The  defeated  party  were  determined  to  recognise  nothing 
short  of  some  extraordinary  agency  in  tlieir  defeat,  and  easily 
persuaded  their  followers  into  the  same  belief ;  yet,  in  truth, 
nothing  occurred  tLit  might  not  be  explained  on  the  most 
reasonable  grounds.  To  any  one  who  had  watched  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Lower  Canada  during  the  preceding  five  or  six 
years,  and  who  had  especially  adverted  to  the  exciting  and 
violent  language  used  on  botn  sides  immediately  before  the 
elections,  it  was  necessary  to  look  no  further  for  a  sufficient 
cause.  Each  party,  roj^arding  the  union  with  the  feelings 
which  have  been  described,  felt  that  on  the  result  of  this 
election  depended  the  success  or  failure  of  that  measure,  and 
each  party  was  resolved  to  carry  his  own  point  by  every  means 
in  his  power.  The  matter  at  issue  was  no  transitory  question 
of  party  politics — ^it  wa^  the  constitution  of  1791  or  1841 — 
the  maintenance  of  the  union,  and  with  it  British  connectioiu 
or  a  return  to  the  old  constitution,  and  with  it  a  speedy  sepa- 
ration from  the  mother  countrv.  And  when  it  is  recollected 
that  only  two  years  before  the  same  parties,  animated  by 
the  same  feelings,  had  been  arrayed  against  each  other  in 
civil  warfare  on  the  same  spots,  it  is  rather  a  matter  of  sur- 

Erise  that  no  more  deadlv  and  sanguinary  struggles  should 
ave  characterised  these  elections,  than  that  the  disturbances 
which  did  occur  should  have  taken  place. 

But  there  is  another  point  connected  with  the  elections 
which  was  vehemently  attacked  by  the  opponents  of  Lord 
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Sydenham,  viz.  the  electoral  limits  assigned  by  him  to  the 
cities  of  Quebec  and  Montreal.  By  the  union  bill,  as 
originally  introduced  into  parliament,  only  one  member  was 
given  to  each  of  these  cities ;  but  Sir  B.  Peel  having  suggested 
that  with  a  view  to  ensure  a  greater  representation  to  the 
commercial  interest,  certain  conmiercial  bodies  should  be 
created,  in  whom  the  right  of  representation  should  exist, 
Lord  John  Russell,  in  order  to  meet  this  suggestion,  gave  two 
members  instead  of  one  to  Montreal  and  Quebec.  When  the 
union  was  proclaimed  it  was  quite  evident  that  if  the  electoral 
limits  of  those  cities  were  made  the  same  as  their  municipal 
limits,  the  increase  of  their  members  would  not  only  not 
attain  the  object  contemplated  by  parliament,  but  would  place 
the  commercial  interests  in  a  worse  position  than  before; 
because  the  numerical  superiority  of  the  suburbs  would  enable 
them  to  return  both  members,  and  thus  to  increase  the 
French  representatives  in  the  house.  Oonvinced  that  such 
would  be  the  result.  Lord  Sydenham  determined  in  discharging 
the  duty  imposed  on  him  by  the  21st  clause  of  the  union  act^ 
so  to  define  the  limits  of  the  town  as  to  carry  out  the  inten- 
tions of  both  parties  m  the  House  of  Commons,  by  throwing 
the  suburbs  into  the  counties.  He  was  well  aware  that  in  so 
doing  he  exposed  himself  to  attack,  and  that  he  would  be 
accused  of  having  disfranchised  a  body  of  voters  for  purposes 
of  personal  ambition ;  but  he  was  not  to  be  deterred  by  the 
fear  of  such  misrepresentations  from  doing  what  he  conceived 
to  be  his  duty  witn  reference  to  the  expressed  intentions  of 
the  imperial  le^slature,  and  to  the  essential  interests  of  the 
province.  Had  he  shrunk  from  this  responsibility,  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  country  would,  in  a  house  of  eighty- 
four  members,  have  had  no  representative ;  the  effect  of  the 
course  which  he  pursued  was  to  secure  the  return  of  four 
English  members — three  of  thenf  connected  with  the  trade  of 
the  country ;  the  fourth  the  judge  of  the  vice-admiralty  court 
at  Quebec,  a  gentleman  whose  private  and  professional 
character  stand  equally  high. 

At  the  end  of  May  Lord  Sydenham  left  Montreal  for 
Kingston,  at  which  place  the  legislature  had  been  summoned 
to  meet  on  the  13th  June.  The  unusual  length  of  the  winter, 
and  the  period  of  the  assizes  in  Upper  Canada,  had  made  it 
necessary  to  put  off  the  meeting  till  that  time ;  but  had  it 
even  been  otherwise,  the  state  of  his  health  would  have 
prevented  an  earlier  session.  It  has  been  already  mentioned 
that  from  his  first  arrival  in  Canada  he  had  been  subject  to 
attacks  of  gout ;  which,  however,  severe  as  they  were,  had 
never  hitherto  interfered  with  the  discharge  of  his  duties* 
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But  in  the  month  of  April  of  this  year  he  had  been  seized 
with  an  attack  far  more  violent  and  alarming  than  any  he  had 
before  had,  the  gout  having  flown  to  his  stomach  and  placed 
his  life  in  imminent  danger.  From  this  attack  he  continued 
slowly  but  gradually  to  recover  until  the  middle  of  the  month 
of  May,  when  the  disease  re-appeared  in  his  right  arm  and 
hand,  and  confined  him  to  his  bed  for  several  days.  Under 
such  circmnstances  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to 
leave  Montreal  before  the  end  of  that  month. 

The  near  approach  of  the  session  brought  with  it  many 
rumours  of  intended  attacks  on  the  government,  the  assailants 
being  understood  to  be  the  ultra  reform  party  of  Upper 
Oanada,  supported  by  the  French.  The  motives  of  each  were 
different ;  the  former  aiming  at  a  greater  extension  of  popular 
influence,  the  latter  desiring  only  to  embarrass  the  working 
of  the  union.  Many  were  the  projects  started ;  but  their 
very  variety,  and  the  impracticable  nature  of  most  of  them, 
shbwed  the  want  of  any  fixed  plan  or  decided  leader.  This 
¥rant  was  at  last  supplied  from  a  quarter  whence  the  govern- 
ment had  the  least  right  to  look  for  opposition,  in  the  person 
of  Mr  Baldwin  the  solicitor-general,  who  resigned  office  and 
went  into  opposition. 

The  house  met  on  the  14th  June,  and  elected  as  their 
Speaker,  unanimously,  Mr  Austin  GuviUier,  M.P.P.  for  the 
county,  of  Huntingdon, — a  gentleman  of  French  origin,  who 
had  sat  for  many  years  in  the  assembly  of  Lower  Canada, 
but  had  lost  his  seat  before  the  rebellion  in  consequence  of 
hia  having  refused  to  follow  Mr  Papineau  in  the  extreme 
course  which  he  adopted.  On  the  following  day  the  speech 
from  the  throne  was  delivered.  Alluding  to  the  establismnent 
of  Elingston  as  the  metropolis  and  seat  of  government,  he 
wrote  muB  to  Lord  John  Bussell : — 

'*  Goreminent  Houie,  Kingston,  June  12,  1841. 

'  *•  I  think  we  shall  do  very  well  here.  I  have  really  a  very 
fair  house  for  the  assembly  and  council  to  meet  in ;  and  the 
accommodation  would  be  thought  splendid  by  our  members  of 
the  British  House  of  Commons.  But  the  fellows  in  these 
colonies  have  been  spoilt  by  all  sorts  of  luxuries, — large  arm- 
chairs, desks  with  stationery  before  each  man,  and  heaven 
knows  what — so  I  suppose  they  will  complain.  The  hoiise  I 
lodge  in  is  really  a  very  nice  one— or  rather  will  be  when 
finished ;  which  will  just  fit  the  arrival  of  my  successor :  and 
the  public  offices  are  far  better  than  either  at  Montreal  or 
Toronto.  But  the  confusion  of  the  move  is  tremendous,  and 
the  practical  consummation  of  the  union  is,  I  assure  you,  far 
firom  a  honey-moon.**^ 


*. 
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With  little  exception  the  seasion  proceeded  barmonioosljri 
Lord  Sydenham's  opinion  as  to  its  prospects,  and  the  effect 
of  its  successful  commencement,  is  shewn  in  the  following 
extract  of  a  priyate  letter  written  by  him  on  the  27th  of  JuDe, 
a  fortnight  after  the  opening : — 

^*  It  may  be  satisfactory  to  you  to  know  that  the  first  test 
of  the  union  act  has  more  than  answered  my  expectations. 
I  always  considered  the  first  start  of  the  united  parliament  as 
the  touchstone  of  the  plan.  The  entire  want  of  acquaintance 
with  each  other's  feelings,  character,  political  history,  or  state 
of  parties,  which  preyaus  between  the  inhabitants  of  Lower 
ana  Upper  Canada  respectiyely,  always  made  one  feel  that 
the  opening  was  the  great  crisis  of  the  great  work ;  if  not  as 
regarded  its  success  ultimately,  yet  at  least  with  reference  to 
what  must  be  one  great  element  of  even  that  ultimate  success, 
namely,  the  opinion  that  would  be  formed  on  it  in  England, 
where  people  look  only  to  the  great  features  of  the  case, 
and  will  not  take  the  trouble,  or  giye  the  necessary  time  -to 
understand  details.  I  haye  therefore  been  yery  nervous  upon 
this  point,  and  the  more  so  as  I  found  that  within  the  last 
month  an  attempt  was  making  to  throw  everything  into  con- 
fusion, and  at  least  ensure  a  stormy  opening.  My  officers 
(ministers  I),  though  the  best  men,  I  beheve,  for  their  depart- 
ments that  can  be  found,  were  unfortunately,  many  of  them, 
unpopular  from  their  previous  conduct,  and  none  of  them 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  a  govei^ment 
through  parliament  should  be  conducted  to  render  me  any  as- 
sistance m  this  matter.  I  had  therefore  to  fight  the  whole  battle 
myself;  and  it  has  been  a  considerable  pull  on  both  one's 
adroitness  and  temper — particularly  as  I  had  *  a  ministerial 
crisis'  on  my  hands  on  the  very  day  of  the  meeting.  The  re- 
sult, however,  has  been  complete  success.  I  have  got  the 
large  majority  of  the  house  ready  to  support  me  upon  any 
question  that  can  arise ;  and,  what  is  better,  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  their  constituents,  so  far  as  the  whole  of  iTppet 
Canada  and  the  British  part  of  Lower  Canada  are  concerned, 
will  never  forgive  them  if  they  do  not.  Whoever  follows  me  now 
may,  with  management,  keep  everything  quiet,  and  rule  with 
comfort.  There  may  be  a  little  bickering  about  the  civil  list, 
but  I  do  not  dread  it*  We  have  had  discussed  all  the  great 
topics, — the  union,  responsible  government,  the  parliamentary 
conditions  of  the  union  act,  confidence  in  the  administration, — 
every  subject  on  which  excitement  might  have  been  raised, 
and  the  agitators  have  entirely  and  signally  failed.  Except 
the  rump  of  the  old  House  of  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada  and 
two  or  three  ultra-radicals  who  have  gone  over  with  my  lK>lioi- 
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tor-general  whom  I  have  got  rid  of,  every  member  i6  cordially 
with  me  and  my  government.  Thus  we  shall  go  quietly  to 
work  at  the  measures  of  improvement  which  I  have  prepared, 
and  we  are  sure  of  a  peaceable  and  useful  session.  The 
government  officers  will  have  time  to  acquire  practice  in  their 
new  vocation  ;  the  British  and  French  members  will  learn  to 
understand  each  other^s  real  tiews  and  opinions ;  and  the  re-> 
suit  will  be  to  increase  the  majority  which  the  government 
already  has,  and  render  the  new  system  perfectablv  stable. 

^^  What  I  have  seen,  however,  and  had  to  do  in  tne  course  of 
the  last  three  weeks,  strengthens  my  opinion  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  your  sending  out  as  my  successor  some  one  with 
House  of  Commons  and  Ministerial  habits, — a  person  who 
will  not  shrink  from  work,  and  who  will  govern,  as  I  do,  Atm- 
telf.  Such  a  man — not  a  soldier,  but  a  statesman — will  find 
no  difficulties  in  his  path  that  he  cannot  easily  surmount ;  for 
everything  will  be  in  grooves  running  of  itself,  and  only  re- 
quiring general  direction.'' 

From  the  commencement  of  the  session,  the  labour  and 
anxiety  which  had  devolved  on  Lord  Sydenham  exceeded 
what  he  had  gone  through  at  any  previous  period  of  his  adminis-^ 
tration.  On  its  very  threshold  he  had  been  deserted  and 
opposed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  member  of  his  government 
;rom  whom  he  had  expected  the  most  efficient  aid ;  and  the 
other  members  who  had  seats  in  the  assembly  were,  as  he  states, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  unacquainted  with  parliamentary 
business,  and  inexperienced  in  the  management  of  party  politics. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  decide 
not  only  on  the  principles  of  the  measures  to  be  introduced, 
but  on  the  manner  of  introducing  them,  and  the  means  of 
preventing  or  defeating  opposition.  To  these  objects  his  at- 
teution  was  incessantly  directed,  and  the  knowledge  of  parlia- 
mentary tactics  which  he  had  acquired  by  many  years'  practice 
in  the  House  of  Oommons  became  the  most  essential  element 
of  his  success.  He  entered  into  the  fullest  intercourse  with 
members  of  every  party,  and  during  the  whole  day  and  a  large 

e^rtion  of  the  night,  no  moment  of  his  time  was  unoccupied, 
is  unceasing  exertions  were  rewarded  in  the  success  of  all 
the  government  measures.  He  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
legislature  to  a  measure  extending  to  Upper  Canada  the 
municipal  institutions  established  in  Lower  Canada  by  ordi- 
nance, thus  affirming  the  details  as  well  as  the  principles  of 
the  special  council  legislation  on  this  subject,  which  had  been 
denounced  by  the  French  Canadians.    He  introduced  and 

f>rocured  the  passage  of  acts  creating  a  *^  board  of  works'' 
or  the  whole  province,  thus  taking  from  the  hands  of  irre*  * 
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sponsible  parties  the  power  of  jobbing  with  publio  funds, — 
for  revising  the  customs  laws,  with  a  view  not  only  to  an  in- 
crease of  revenue,  but  to  ihe  encouragement  of  commerce,— 
for  readjusting  the  currency,  and  for  providing  more  extensive 
means  for  the  education  of  the  people,  by  the  establishment 
throughout  the  province  of  common  schools.  Besides  these 
measures  he  arranged  with  the  legislature  the  application  of 
the  liberal  assistance  of  the  home  government  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  public  credit,  the  oom^etion  of  their  public  works, 
and  the  opening  up  of  the  vast  regions  at  present  almost  im- 
possible of  access; — ^works  which,  were  all  else  forgotten, 
would  of  themselves  constitute  the  practical  and  most  enduring 
monument  of  the  benefits  which  Canada  derived  from  his  ad- 
ministration. Several  other  acts  of  great  importance  relating 
to  the  judiciary,  to  the  settlement  of  emigrants,  and  to  other 
subjects  of  a  local  nature,  were  brought  in  by  the  executive 
and  passed. 

Aaverting  to  a  currency  reform,  Lord  Sydenham  thus  writes 
on  the  11th  July: — 

*'  There  is  one  of  my  Canadian  measures  on  the  anvil  now 
in  which  you  will  feel  an  interest,  and  wish  me  success,  I  am 
sure.  But  as  it  involves  private  and  class  interests,  and  not 
political  questions,  upon  which  I  am  sure  of  my  majority,  I 
do  not  feel  certain  of  getting  it  through ;  but  if  I  can,  I  shall 
rejoice  more  than  at  any  other  work  which  I  have  been  able 
to  perform;  for  it  will  not  only  be  good  for  this  country,  but 
will  set  an  example  to  Britain,  by  which  she  may  profit  in  a 
jrear  or  two  when  the  bank  charter  is  to  be  renewed.  For  it 
IS  the  establishment  of  a  perfectly  sound  paper  currency  by 
means  of  a  single  state  bank  of  issue,  based  upon  the  pure 
principle  of  the  issue  of  paper  against  bullion  or  coin,  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  other  paper  whatever,  payable  on  demand ; 
the  principle,  in  short,  for  which  I  contended  in  the  cabinet  in 
the  first  instance  in  1833,  and  which  Sam.  Loyd  has  since  so 
ably  advocated  in  a  pamphlet.*" 

The  following  passages  from  letters  written  to  his  friends 
in  England  as  the  session  advanced,  convey  his  private 
feelings  of  gratification  at  the  success  which  attended  his 
exertions. 
On  the  27th  July,  1841,  to  Lord  John  Bussell  he  wrote: — 
*'  You  are  right  in  saying  that  if  matters  had  not  begun  so 
favourably  as  they  have,  fdl  that  an  ill-disposed  opposition 
could  do  under  the  union  act  would  be  to  retard  the  prosperity 
of  the  colony.    But  then  I  have  a  sort  of  parentis  pride  in 

Eromoting  that ;  and  therefore  although  the  government  could 
ave  been  conducted^  juid  as  far  as  Britain  is  concerned  I 
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dotCt  think  you  woald  have  been  troubled,  my  hopes  and 
projects  would  have  been  disappointed  by  the  delay.  And  I 
should  not  have  been  satisfied  if  the  work  I  had  carved  out 
for  myself  had  not  been  done,  although  what  you  had  ^ven 
me  to  do  was.  So  I  am  well  pleased  that  it  has  turned  out 
Qtherwise.  The  people  in  the  assembly  are  very  slow,  to  be 
sure,  and  lose  a  great  deal  of  time  in  useless  talk.  However, 
every  day  adds  strength  to  the  mode  of  government  which  I 
have  adopted,  and  we  shall  get  on  with  business  faster  by  and 
by  I  have  no  doubt.  What  I  see  of  assemblies,  however, 
confirms  my  opinion  of  our  having  done  right  in  getting  so 
much  accomplished  in  the  specie  council.  The  legislation 
which  was  passed  there  would  have  taken  ten  years  of  an 
assembly.  And  now,  perhaps,  I  may  not  get  all  I  want 
through ;  but  I  shall,  even  in  this  session,  carry  many  most 
useful  and  important  measures,  and  the  rest  will  follow.  The 
union  at  all  events  is  firmly  and  irrevocably  established,  and 
the  new  government  thoroughly  organised.  In  fact  all  that 
is  essential  is  complete,  and  time  will  render  the  working  of 
the  system  more  easy,  and  mature  whatever  is  now  wanting.^^ 

On  the  4th  August,  1841,  he  again  wrote  to  Lord  John 
BusseU  in  the  following  terms : — 

*^I  am  sure  you  will  learn  with  pleasure  that  our  proceed- 
ings here  go  on  prosperously.  I  have  got  through  two  most 
important  measures  already ;  and  if  the  session  produced  no 
more,  we  should  have  done  good  service.  But  the  rest  will 
foUow  rapidly,  and  I  do  not  despair  of  carrying  my  bank 
scheme,  which  is  quite  an  etetra.  Yop  connection  with 
North  American  matters  will  thus  terminate  most  prosper- 
ously, (alludinff  to  the  certainty  of  the  whiss  ^ing  out  of 
office,  which  they  did  at  this  period ;)  and  1  think  whoever 
win  compare  the  state  of  tlimgs  two  years  a^,  when  you 
sent  me  out  to  do  your  work,  with  that  which  exists  at 
present,  will  not  venture  to  affirm  that  any  secretary  of  state 
oefore  ever  produced  half  so  great  a  change.  One  province 
ikm  without  a  constitution — under  arbitrary  power — ^with 
scarcely  any  good  laws — with  its  whole  frame-work,  both  of 
society  and  administration,  completely  disjointed ;  the  other 
in  a  state  of  the  greatest  excitement  and  discontent, — ^both 
without  anything  approaching  to  a  government  or  depart- 
mental responsibility.  Now^  uie  constitution  restored  to  one, 
Mid  greatly  improved  in  both — ^manv  most  excellent  institu- 
tions established  by  law  in  one,  and  improvements  making  in 
the  other — ^the  great  and  harassing  questions  of  church  revlsnue 
and  responsible  government  settied — the  offices  of  govern- 
ment arranged  so  as  to  insure  responsibility  in  those  who  are 
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at  their  head,  and  an  efficient  diaohai^  of  their  duties  to  the 
governor  and  the  piiblio — ^the  legislature  assembled,  acting  in 
harmony  with  the  executive,  and  really  employed  in  benefi- 
cial and  practical  measures  of  legislation — pubUc  tranquillity 
restored,  and  its  trade  and  immiCTation  nearly  doubled. 

^^  I  shall  of  course  stay  here  till  everything  to  be  done  this 
session  is  weU  through,  and  I  have  been  enabled  after  its 
close,  to  do  what  is  required  in  setting  any  new  laws  or  insti- 
tutions in  operation.    Nothing,  therefore,  can  now  prevent 
or  mar  the  most  complete  success,  and  Canada  must  hence- 
forward go  on  well,  unless  it  is  most  terribly  mismanaged.^ 
On  the  28th  of  August  he  wrote  thus  to  his  brother : — 
^^  My  success  has  been  triumphant,  more  so  than  I  ever 
expected  or  had  ventured  to  hope.    I  shall  leave,  I  trust,  a 
field  which  mv  successor,  whoever  he  be,  cannot  mismanage. 
With  a  most  difficult  opening,  almost  a  minority,  with  passions 
at  boiling  heat,  and  prejudices  such  as  I  never  saw  to  contend 
with,  I  have  brought  the  assembly  by  degrees  into  perfect 
order,  ready  to  follow  wherever  I  may  lead ;  have  carried  aJl 
my  measures,  avoided  or  beaten  off  all  disputed  topics,  and 
have  ffot  a  ministry  with  an  avowed  and  recognised  majority 
capable  of  doing  what  thev  think  right,  and  not  to  be  upset 
by  mv  successor.    My  last  feat  has  been  to  carry  the  municipal 
district  bill  for  Upper  Canada,  word  for  word  after  my  own 
ordinance  for  the  lower  province ;  thereby  not  only  giving  the 
compliment  to  the  union  (for  you  know  I  always  decuured 
that  without  such  institutions  the  union  could  not  work,)  but 
setting  up  my  own  particular  legislation  by  the  sanction  of 
the  united  parliament.    The  bill  has  passed  both  houses,  and 
I  proceed  to-day  in  state  to  ^ve  it  the  royal  assent,  in  order  to 
make  perfectly  sure  of  its  bemg  law,  even  if  I  were  to  quit  this 
world  the  day  after.    But  the  trouble  I  have  had  to  do  this 
has  completely  justified  all  my  anticipations  of  the  next  to 
impossibility  of  our  getting  such  a  measure  through  a  pro- 
vincial assembly,  and  the  utter  hopelessness  of  the  effort,  but 
for  the  course  which  I  followed  of  dictating  it,  whilst  I  was 
dictator,  for  one  part  of  the  province  first.    One  party  hated 
the  measure  because  it  was  to  give  power  to  the  people ; 
another  because  it  placed  that  power  under  wholesome  control 
by  the  crown ;  a  tlurd  because  it  deprived  the  members  of  the 
assembly  of  all  their  past  power  of  jobbing.  But  I  beat  them 
all  threOf  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  the  spectators ;  and  at 
last  carried  my  work,  the  bill,  the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  but 
the  bill,  by  a  majority  of  forty-two  to  twenty-nine,  or  more 
than  one-third.    I  have  now  accomplished  all  I  set  much 
value  on ;  for  whether  the  rest  be  done  now  or  some  sessions 
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henoe,  matiera  little.  The  five  ereat  works  I  aimed  at  have 
been  got  through — ^the  establishment  of  a  board  of  works 
with  ample  powers ;  the  admission  of  aliens ;  a  new  system  of 
county  courts ;  the  reflation  of  the  public  lands  ceded  by 
the  crown  under  the  union  act ;  and  lastly,  this  district  council 
bill. 

^^  I  think  you  will  admit  this  to  be  pretty  good  work  for 
one  session,  especially  when  superadded  to  half  a  dozen  minor 
measures,  as  weU  as  the  fact  of  having  set  up  a  government, 
brought  together  two  sets  of  people  who  hated  each  other 
cordially,  and  silenced  all  the  thmitened  attacks  upon  the 
union,  which  were  expected  to  be  so  formidable. 

^^  But  as  the  people  are  willing  to  work  on,  I  have  given 
them  out  a  fresh  programme  within  the  last  five  or  six  days, 
which  I  send  you,  involving  four  more  great  measures.  This 
they  have  immediately  set  to  work  upon,  and  I  shall  really 
not  be  surprised  to  see  them  carried  too ;  though  certainly  I 
do  not  expect  it,  and  indeed  have  told  the  house  that  I  leave 
it  to  them  to  do  as  they  please,  satisfying  myself  with  putting 
before  them  what  my  views  are,  which  may  be  filled  up  here- 
after. 

*^  What  do  you  think  of  this,  you  miserable  people  in 
England,  who  spend  two  years  upon  a  single  measure ! 

**  The  worst  of  it  is,  tliat  I  am  afraid  I  shall  never  be  good 
for  quiet  purposes  hereafter;  for  I  actually  breathe,  eat, 
drink,  and  sleep  on  nothing  but  government  and  poUtics,  and 
my  day  is  a  lost  one  when  I  do  not  find  that  I  have  advanced 
Bome  of  these  oUects  materially.  That,  in  fact,  is  the  secret 
of  my  success.  The  people  know  that  I  am  ready  at  all  hours 
and  times  to  do  busmess,  and  that  what  I  have  once  under- 
taken I  will  carry  throu^ ;  so  they  follow  my  star. 

**  However,  this  will  avail  me  nothing  in  England.  No  one 
there  knows  the  difierence  between  an  active  and  a  supine 
administration  of  a£Eurs  in  a  colony ;  and  for  all  the  credit  to 
be  -got,  except  perhaps  frt>m  Lord  John,  it  will  be  as  if  I  had 
never  done  anything.    So,  though  I  write  io  you  in  high 

Fiirits,  and  recount  my  hauU  faU$^  you  need  not  think  that 
shall  come  back  bragffinff  of  them,  or  expect  to  find  that 
they  have  rendered  mahalf  so  fnarqwini  a  person  as  a  good 
speech  in  the  House  of  Oommons  or  a  successful  breakfast  at 
dreenwich  would  have  done.^ 

The  legislature  havine  sat  nearly  three  months,  the  time 
approached  when  Lord  Sydenham  would  be  entitled  to  con- 
sider the  object  of  his  mission  accomplished,  by  the  closing 
of  the  first  session  of  the  parliament  ot  the  united  provinces. 
The  state  of  his  health  had  long  since  warned  him  that  his 
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oonstitation  would  no  longer  endure  the  continued  fatigue  of 
fluoh  laborious  exertions  as  he  had  been  engaged  in  latterly, 
nor  the  severity  of  another  Canadian  winter.  So  eaiiy  as 
March  of  this  year,  writing  to  his  brother  in  Ehigland,  he 
said—    * 

^^  I  have  the  gout  in  my  hand,  and  can  hold  the  pen  with 
difficulty.  This  is  now  the  eijfhih  or  ninth  fit  1  have  had  in 
twelve  months,  which  is  really  no  joke.  Yesterday  I  could 
scarcely  have  signed  my  name  to  my  own  reprieve  if  I  had 
been  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  To-day  it  has  shifted  into  the 
other  hand,  and  the  right  is  freer,  though  terribly  stiff  and 
sore.^ 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  month,  another  attack  of  a 
still  more  serious  character  occurred,  which  has  been  already 
mentioned  as  having  given  rise  to  the  most  alarming  eroiptoms. 
On  the  10th  of  April  he  wrote  to  Lord  John  Bussell — 

^'  I  have  fortunately  very  little  to  say ;  for  I  cannot  write, 
and  am  not  very  fit  to  dictate.  The  doctors  thou^t  me 
gone  last  Monday,  but  I  ^ot  through  it ;  I  suppose  to  shew 
them  that  they  know  nothing  about  either  killmg  or  curing. 
I  shall  be  wei^  I  am  afraid,  for  some  time ;  and  as  they  have 
coaxed  the  gout  into  the  hands,  and  will  do  nothing  to  give 
it  a  chance  of  jumping  again  into  the  stomach  or  neart,  it 
may  be  some  time  before  1  can  hold  a  pen.^^ 

And  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  writing  with  his  lefb 
l)and,  he  savs — 

^^  I  have  nad  a  narrow  escape ;  but,  thank  God,  have  got 
through  without  much  harm.  It  has,  however,  convinced  me 
of  the  impossibility  of  remaining  another  winter  in  this 
country,  and  will  hasten,  or  at  all  events  confirm,  my  deter- 
mination to  quit  it  the  moment  the  session  is  at  an  end. 
Fancy  what  a  climate,  when  the  snow  is  still  two  feet  deep  on 
the  20th  April  r 

Before  he  had  completely  recovered  from  the  effects  of  this 
last  seizure,  a  relapse  took  place  early  in  May,  and  it  was 
only  towards  the  close  of  that  month  that  he  could  use  his 
pen  again.    On  the  25th  he  thus  writes-^ 

*'  At  last  I  can  write  to  you  with  my  own  hand.  Grey  will 
have  told  you  why  I  could  not  by  the  last  packet.  I  was  ill 
in  bed,  and  utterly  unable  either  to  write  or  dictate.  Not 
gout  merely,  but  fever,  and  horrible  prostration  both  of  mind 
and  body.  In  fact  I  have  been  done  by  the  wori  and  the 
eUmate  united^  and  Gk>d  knows  whether  I  shall  see  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  again  !  .  .  .  If  €k>d  give  me  strength 
to  get  through  my  parliament,  I  shall  at  all  events  be  off  the 
instant  it  is  over.^ 
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The  removal  to  Kingston  benefited  his  health  in  some 
degree,  but  could  not  effectually  restore  it.  He  wrote  on  the 
5th  of  June,  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  at  Alwington  House 
(a  private  mansion  on  the  edge  of  the  lake,  whidi  had  been 
fitted  up  for  his  residence) — 

**•  After  Montreal  the  quiet  of  this  place  is  delightful.  I 
have  a  beautiful  view  of  the  lake,  and  grounds  ffoing  down  to 
it.  For  two  years  nearly  I  have  not  been  able  to  take  a 
stroll  without  my  hat,  or  without  the  sentinels  presenting 
arms,  and  I  enjoy  being  able  to  do  so  amazinglv.  The  worst, 
however,  is,  that  I  do  not  recover  strength,  which  hitherto  I 
always  did  very  rapidly  after  an  attack.  My  work  oppresses 
me  as  it  never  did  before,  and  I  am  readv  to  hang  myself 
half  a  dozen  times  a  day.  I  am  in  the  midst  of  the  bustle 
attending  the  opening  of  the  session,  and  have  besides  a 
ministenal  ^  crisis'  on  my  hands.  The  latter  I  shall  get  through 
triumphantly ;  unless  my  ioandy  as  they  call  it  here,  has  lost 
all  power  over  the  meml>ers,  which  I  do  not  believe  to  be  the 
case.  But  the  excitement  and  worry  are  more  than  I  can 
stand  in  the  present  state  of  my  health,  and  I  do  not  know 
how  it  will  end.  I  long  for  September,  beyond  which  I  will 
not  stay  if  they  were  to  make  me  Duke  of  Oanada  and  Prince 
of  Begiopolis,  as  this  place  is  called.'^ 

Aeain,  on  the  25th  of  July — 

*'  I  have  not  been  able  to  eet  away  from  Kingston  for  a  day ; 
nor  do  I  think  that  I  shomd  get  much  ben^t  by  doing  so, 
unless  it  were  for  really  a  long  time.  It  is  the  constant  and 
unceasing  labour  and  worry,  unvaried  by  the  least  relaxation, 
which  knocks  me  up,  and  prevents  me  from  getting  back  my 
strength ;  and  that  can  be  cured  only  by  a  break-up  of  the 
whole  thine.  My  job  will  be  done  at  the  end  of  the  session, 
and  I  ^don^t  think  I  could  gather  any  more  laurels  here ; 
though  I  should  perhaps  be  willing  to  stay  for  another  year, 
.  if  I  could  do  so  with  any  chance  of  living  through  it.  But 
since  that  is  out  of  the  question,  as  my  doctors  tell  me,  and 
as  I  indeed  feel  myself,  home  I  must  eo.^ 

Under  these  circumstances.  Lord  Sydenham  had  taken  the 
necessary  steps  for  enabling  himself  to  quit  Oanada  at  the 
dose  of  the  session.  He  sent  home  his  formal  resignation  by 
the  mail,  which  left  Kingston  on  the  25th  of  July;  and  he  had 
previously  obtained  from  the  home  government  a  leave  of 
absence  for  some  months  on  t&e  ground  of  health,  which  would 
have  dispensed  him  from  the  necessity  of  remaining  at  his  post 
until  he  received  intelligenceof  the  acceptanceof  hisresignation. 

As  the  session  advanced  his  health  rather  improv^  under 
the  influence  of  the  purer  air  of  Songston,  tne  occasional 
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exeroiae  he  was  enabled  to  take  there,  and  perhaps  also  the 
excitement  of  his  suooeBs.  He  wrote  towwls  the  end  of 
August  in  the  highest  spirits  on  this  hist  account,  as  has  been 
seen  in  the  extracts  aWBady  given  from  his  private  letters. 

On  the  4th  of  Septemlier  he  was  returning  home  from  an 
excursion  on  horseback,  when  in  ascending  a  hill  at  a  canter 
his  horse  stumbled  over  a  stone  and  fell.  Lord  Sydenham's 
right  leg  being  unfortunatelv  caught  beneath  the  animal. 
The  horse  was  soon  on  his  leet,  and  moved  forward  some 
little  distance,  dragging  the  rider  with  his  foot  in  the  stirrup. 
From  this  position  he  was  soon  extricated  and  carried  to  his 
residence,  then  close  at  hand.  On  examination  it  was  found 
that  the  principal  bone  of  the  leg  was  fractured  obliquely,  and 
a  large  and  fearful  wound  created  above  the  knee  by  the  angle 
of  a  stone  against  which  the  limb  had  been  dragged.  Severe 
as  these  injuries  were,  foiv  several  days  he  appeared  to  be 
going  on  favourably.  No  fever  supervened,  and  the  medical 
men  considered  that  the  bone  of  the  leg  was  imiting.  His 
worst  symptom  was  a  continual  restlessness  and  want  of  sleep. 
He  himself  repeatedly  expressed  doubts  as  to  his  ultimate 
recovery ;  but  they  seemed  rather  to  proceed  from  the  lowness 
produced  by  confinement,  pain,  and  want  of  rest,  than  to  be 
caused  by  any  positive  sensations  of  failine  strength. 

During  this  fortnight  of  protracted  suffenne,  scarcely  relieved 
for  a  moment  by  intervals  of  rest.  Lord  Sydenham's  mind  was 
still  actively  employed  in  endeavouring  to  complete  the  great 
public  measures  which  he  so  anxiously  wished  to  carry  through 
the  legislature  before  its  separation.  Notwithstanding  t£e 
agony  he  endured,  hb  interest  in  these  proceedings  never 
for  a  moment  relaxed.  He  received  the  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  members  of  both  houses  as  freely,  and  con- 
versed with  them  as  fully,  as  at  any  former  period.  He  con- 
tinued to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  carrying  out 
the  legislative  measures  which  had  been  already  passed  so  soon, 
as  the  session  should  be  over;  and  only  a  week  before  his  death 
he  received  the  notification  that  the  Queen  had  been  pleased 
to  accept  his  resignation,  and  in  testimony  of  her  approbation 
had  honoured  him  with  the  Grand  Gross  of  the  Bath. 

On  the  11th  of  September  he  wrote  thus  to  Lord  John 
Aussell : — 

"  My  dear  Lord  John, 

^1 1  have  received  yours  of  the  18th  August.  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  the  red  riband,  but  a  great  deal  more  for 
the  kind  manner  in  which  you  recommended  it. 

''^  You  will  have  seen  that  I  was  determined  to  do  all  my 
business  before  coming  away ;  and  a  pretty  session  it  will  be. 
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Every  measure  wiD  have  been  triumphantly  carried.  Though 
I  could  not  set  the  bank  through,  it  must  succeed  another 
year.  The  Mouse  of  Assembly  wished  to  defer  it  for  the 
session  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  they  have  taxed  the  issues  of 
private  banks,  which  will  insure  its  passing.  My  successor, 
therefore,  will  have  little  of  legislation  even  left  for  him. 

^*  I  wish  I  had  managed  my  own  matters  as  well.  But  a 
week  ago  my  horse  fell  with  me,  broke  the  bone  of  my  leg,  and 
made  a  large  hole  above  the  knee.  The  accident  is  very  painful, 
especially  as  the  gout,  which  coward-like  always  takes  one  at 
a  oisadvantage,  has  stepped  in  to  add  to  my  sufierings ;  and,  ^a 
under  any  circumstances,  I  fear  that  I  must  have  three  weeks 
or  a  month  of  bed.  The  doctors,  however,  tell  me  I  am  sure 
to  be  in  a  state  to  be  moved  by  water  to  Quebec  in  time  to 
get  off  this  autumn.  You  will  understand  from  this  account 
of  myself  why  I  write,  or  rather  djctate,  to  you  as  little  as 
possible.  '  Believe  me  yours,  &c.  Sydenham.^ 

He  wrote  likewise  to  Lord  Falkland,  at  Halifax,  at  the 
same  time,  requesting  him,  if  possible,  to  send  the  Pique  to 
Quebec  to  take  him  home. 

^^  I  should  very  much  like  (he  said)  to  have  that  frigate 
sent  for  me.  She  brought  me  out,  and  I  should  rather  like 
to  go  home  in  her.  Besides  which  I  shall  probably  be  able 
to  do  Gaptain  Boxer  a  service,  if  he  manages  to  come  to 
Quebec,  which  I  should  be  desirous  of  doing. 

*'*'  My  parliament  will  be  finished  next  week.  They  have 
done  all  their  business,  and  only  missed  one  thing  I  wanted 
them  to  do— a  bank  of  issue ;  but  that  will  come. 

*^  Adieu,  my  dear  Lord  Falkland.  I  am  at  my  sixth  day, 
and  neither  fracture  nor  wound  improve  upon  acquaintance — 
which  you  must  receive  as  my  apology  for  not  writing  to  you 
more  fully.     Yours  very  truly,  Sydenham. 

The  anticipations  of  his  return  home  contained  in  these 
letters  were  not  destined  to  be  fulfilled.  Indeed,  in  the  shat- 
tered state  of  his  constitution,  fears  might  reasonably  have 
been  entertained  from  the  first  that  his  system  had  not 
strength  sufficient  to  bear  the  shock,  or  to  repair  the  internal 
mischief  occasioned  by  it.  Gout,  too,  as  we  have  seen,  super- 
vened, adding  to  the  sufferings  and  weakness  of  the  patient, 
and  diminishmg  the  chances  in  his  favour. 

On  the  ninth  day  it  became  evident  that  no  progress  had 
been  made,  towards  the  knitting  of  the  fractured  bone,  and 
alarming  symptoms  began  to  manifest  themselves  in  cramps, 
coDunencing  in  the  leg  and  extending  gradually  to  the  stomach 
and  throat — yet  still  the  medical  men  considered  him  in  no 
immediate  danger.    The  prorogation  of  the  legislature  bad 
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been  fixed  for  Wednesday  the  15th  of  September,  but  at  the 
request  of  the  assembly  had  been  postponed  to  Friday  the 
17th.  Up  to  Thursday  niffht  there  was  no  apprehension  of  a 
fatal  result ;  and  during  ^e  whole  of  that  aay  Lord  Syden- 
ham was  occupied  in  deciding  on  the  bills  sent  up  to  him  by 
the  legislature,  and  in  dictating  the  speech  witn  which  he 
proposed  to  close  the  session.  On  Friday  morning  he 
corrected  his  speech,  and  continued  to  transact  public 
business ;  but  he  was  evidently  worse,  and  the  prorogation 
was  therefore  postponed — in  the  afternoon  of  that  day  his 
medical  attendants  fearing  that  delirium  might  come  on,  he 
was  advised  to  depute  General  Glitherow,  the  senior  military 
officer  on  the  spot,  to  prorogue  the  houses.  In  the  night 
between  Friday  and  Saturday  the  18th  a  change  took  place, 
which  for  the  first  time  thoroughly  aroused  his  family  to  his 
imminent  danger,  and  shewed  that  his  sufferings  were  fast 
approaching  to  a  fatal  termination ;  all  his  symptoms  were  in 
those  few  short  hours  fearfully  aggravated — tne  spasms  by 
which  for  several  days  he  had  been  tortured  became  more 
frequent  and  intense,  and  his  strength  was  evidently  fast 
faihne.  Those  who  had  hoped  most  were  now  forced  to  allow 
that  hope  was  no  longer  reasonable ;  and  the  only  question 
was,  how  many  hours  he  might  still  linger  in  agony. 

He  became  very  soon  aware  of  his  own  state ;  yet  even  in 
those  trying  moments,  when  all  worldly  prospects  were  fast 
fading  from  his  sight^when  the  reward  of  success  and  the 
discredit  of  failure  were  becoming  alike  indifferent,  his  sense 
of  duty  still  kept  alive  his  interest  in  public  matters.  With 
A  calmness  and  tranquillity  most  astonishing  to  those  who 
witnessed  it,  he  continued  between  the  paroxysms  of  pain  to 
devote  his  attention  to  such  public  matters  as  required  imme- 
diate decision.  His  faculties  remained  unimpaired;  and 
early  in  the  day  he  executed  his  will,  in  which,  among  other 
legacies,  was  one  '^  in  token  of  his  friendship  and  esteem^  to 
Lord  John  Bussell.  When  this  part  of  his  will  was  subse- 
quently read  over  to  him,  he  repeated  twice  in  a  firm  and 
emphatic  tone,  "  He  was  the  noblest  man  it  was  ever  ray  good 
fortune  to  know.^  Among  the  many  testimonies  which  during 
his  public  life  Lord  John  Russell  may  haVe  received,  none 
can  have  borne  more  deeply  the  stamp  of  sincere  aittachment 
and  admiration  than  these  few  words  from  the  dying  lips  of 
his  friend  and  fellow-statesman. 

In  the  afternoon  Lord  Sydenham  invited  all  the  members 
of  his  family  to  unite  with  him  in  receiving  the  holy  sacrament. 
After  the  administration  of  that  sacred  ordinance  he  took 
leave  of  them  individually,  addressing  to  each  some  words  of 
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kind  remembrance,  aooompanied  by  some  token  of  his  regaird. 
He  then  desired  to  be  left  alone  with  his  chaplain ;  Mid  during 
the  night  he  continued  constant  and  fervent  in  pra]f:er,  and  in 
preparation  for  the  awful  change  about  to  take  place.  No 
murmur  at  his  untimely  fiite  ever  escaped  his  lips,  but  in  his 
death  he  evinced  the  same  firmness  and  strength  of  mind 
which  in  life  had  been  his  distinguishing  characteristic. 
Throughout  the  night  his  sufierings  continued  unabated,  and 
repeatedly  those  who  watched  thought  that  his  last  moment 
was  come ;  but  it  was  not  until  seven  o^dock  of  Sunday  the 
19th  that  he  breathed  his  last. 

Lord  Sydenham's  death  naturally  created  the  most  intense 
feeling  throughout  the  province.  Until  within  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours,  no  one  had  contemplated  the  probability  of  a  fatal 
result ;  and  the  news  of  it  came  therefore  on  the  public  with 
the  force  of  an  unlooked-for  and  sudden  shock.  Nor  could 
any  one  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  peculiar  and  melancholy 
drcumstances  which  marked  this  event.  He  had  just  reached 
the  term  proposed  by  himself  to  his  labours ;  he  had  accom- 
plished every  object  for  which  he  had  been  sent  out ;  he  had 
struggled  against  and  overcome  difficulties  by  which  a  lees 
resoTuteand  persevering  character  would  have  been  vanquished ; 
and  he  had  received  from  the  hands  of  his  sovereign  tne  most 
distinguished  tokens  of  her  approbation  and  confidence.  His 
fSune  was  at  its  zenith,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  returning 
to  his  native  land  to  enjoy  the  honours  which  he  had  so 
laboriously  won,  when  the  prize  was  snatched  from  his  hands, 
and  his  career  brought  to  an  untimely  close. 

While  to  Lord  Sydenham's  immediate  friends,  his  death  was 
a  cause  of  poignant  grief,  to  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
of  Canada,  it  came  in  the  ligfaft  of  a  public  misfortune.  The 
great  complaint  which  had  been  on  the  lips  of  all,  the  source 
to  which  they  attributed  the  misgovemment  of  former  years, 
was  the  ignorance  which,  whether  righUy  or  wrongly,  they 
considered  to  prevail  in  the  home  government  as  to  their 
wants  and  wishes.  They  had  looked  to  Lord  Sydenham  to 
supply  this  deficiency  ;  and  had  trusted  that  in  his  place  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  his  personal  experience  and  local  know- 
ledge would  prevail  with  whatever  party  might  for  the  time 
be  m  power.  Every  man,  whether  his  supporter  or  opponent, 
was  willing  to  acknowledge  his  energy,  his  talents,  his  pecu- 
liar aptitude  for  business,  his  quick  apprehension,  his  indefa- 
tigable industry.  Nor,  when  they  saw  him  telling  day  and 
night  in  the  public  service,  tlhrough  good  repute  and  evil  repute, 
in  sickness  and  pain  no  less  than  in  health,  could  any  refuse 
to  give  him  credit  for  the  intcrc^st  which  he  ever  expressed  in 

8* 
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the  wdfore  of  the  oountry.  To  all  who  had  looked  to  hk 
future  career  with  saoh  hopes  and  feelings,  his  death  appeared 
like  another  link  in  that  fiital  chain  of  accidents  which  had 
constantljT  deprived  Canada  of  its  ablest  friends  at  the  moment 
when  their  advocacy  would  have  been  most  effective. 

These  sentiments  naturally  found  an  echo  in  the  public 
press,  which  from  one  end  of  the  province  to  the  other  gave 
utterance  to  expressions  of  sincere  regret  over  the  untimdy 
fate  of  their  late  ffovemor.  With  scarcely  a  single  exception, 
the  public  joumab  exhibited  on  this  sad  occasion  the  most 
creditable  feeling — ^they  laid  aside  for  the  moment  their 
personal  and  party  politicB,  and  united  in  one  general  testi- 
mony to  the  services  which  Lord  Sydenham  had  rendered,  and 
to  the  loss  which  the  province  had  suffered. 


SECT.  IX. SUBaTAXCK  OF  THE  SPEECH  OF  THE  RIGHT  HONOUBABLE 

0.  POULEIT  THOMSON  ON  THE  CORN  LAW8,  MARCH  2,  1834. 

Of  the  many  luminous  orations  of  Mr  Poulett  Thomson, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  we  select  that  of  1834,  on  Mr 
Hume^s  motion  for  a  fixed  duty  on  foreign  com,  instead  of 
the  sliding  scale  of  1823.  Manchester,  peopled  by^e  sons 
of  those  who  had  burned  the  Prime  Minister,  Pitt,  in  effigy, 
because  of  his  free  trade  measures  of  1785,  had  changed  its 
commercial  creed.  It  was  no  longer  the  stronghold  of  the 
monopolists.  Yet  it  made  few  signs  of  sympathy,  and  gave 
an  acquiescence,  rather  than  an  active  support,  to  its  illus- 
trious representative,  while  he,  a  member  of  a  hostile 
cabinet,  with  a  hostile  House  of  Commons  before  him,  con- 
tended for  the  principles,  and  scattered  upon  political  society 
those  seeds,  which  afterwards  took  such  vigorous  root  in  Man- 
chester. 

Often  as  it  had  fallen  to  his  lot  to  address  the  house,  which 
he  always  did  with  feelings  of  great  anxiety,  yet  he  could 
unfeignedlv  assure  it,  that  he  never  rose  to  address  it  under 
stronger  feelings  of  trepidation  than  those  which  he  ex- 
perienced at  that  moment.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  differ 
m  opinion  upon  this  subject  from  many  of  those  friends  with 
whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  acting,  and,  above  all,  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  differ  from  his  right  honourable  friend,  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.*  It  would,  however,  be  un- 
worthy of  the  little  character  which  he  trusted  that  he  had 

*  Sir  James  Grahaiu. 
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been  enabled  to  obtain — and  he  sbould  bo  un wortbj  of  repre- 
sentinff  that  great  oonstitueno^  which,  unaolidted,  had  obne 
him  ^e  honour  of  sending  him  as  ite  representatire  to  the 
House  of  Oommons — ^he  shotihl  be  a  traitor  to  the  opinions 
which  he  had  always  expressed,  and  the  votes  which  he  had 
always  riven  upon  this  subject,  if  he  did  not,  unhesitatingly, 
but  still  with  great  diffidence,  proclaim  the  views  which  he 
entertained  upon  it.  ^*  I  must  nrst,^  said  the  right  honour- 
able member,  ^^  correct  a  statement  made  by  the  noble  lord 
who  had  just  sat  down.*  That  noble  lord  has  stated,  if  I 
understood  him  correctly,  that  he  had  withdrawn  his  amend- 
ment, because  it  was  the  desire  of  the  government  that  the 
motion  of  the  honourable  member  for  Middlesex  should  be 
lost  in  as  small  a  minority  as  possible.''^  I  denv  that.  The 
circumstance  of  mv  beine  here  as  a  member  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  yet  votmg  mm  the  honourable  member  for  Mid- 
dlesex, is  at  once  an  answer  to  the  statement  which  the  noble 
lord  has  made. 

The  Earl  of  Darlington :  On  what  authority  does  the  right 
honourable  member  deny  mv  statement  I 

Mr  Pottlett  Thomson :  The  authority  upon  which  I  deny 
the  statement  is  this — that  it  is  an  open  question  in  the  go- 
vernment, for  the  truth  of  which  I  appeal  to  my  noble  friend , 
sitting  near  me,  and  it  is  on  this  ground  that  I  am  here  as  a 
member  of  his  Majesty^s  government,  though  not  in  the 
cabinet,  advocating  the  opinion,  and  voting  for  the  motion  of 
the  honourable  member  for  Middlesex. 

The  Earl  of  Darlington :  What  I  said  was  this :  I  said 
that  a  communication,  sent  as  an  appeal  to  me  to  withdraw 
my  amendment,  came  from  a  high  quarter  in  his  Majesty's 
government.  I  had  it,  in  point  of  fact,  in  writing  from  one 
who  is  not  only  a  member  of  the  government,  but  also  a 
member  of  the  cabinet. 

Mr  Poulett  Thomson :  If  that  be  all  the  statement  of  the 
noble  lord,  it  does  not  at  all  impum  my  assertion.  What 
may  be  the  opinions  of  the  individualmembers  of  the  govern- 
ment, be  it  the  head  of  that  government,  or  an^  other  mem- 
ber of  the  cabinet,  is  a  different  question ;  but  if  I  misunder- 
stood the  noble  earl  in  supposing  him  to  sav,  that  it  was  the 
wish  of  his  Majesty^s  government,  taken  collectively,  to  leave 
my  honourable  friend,  the  member  for  Middlesex,  m  as  small 
a  minority  as  possible,  then  I  hope  he  will  excuse  me  for  such 
an  unintentional  misinterpretation  of  his  meaning ;  but  if  I 
did  not  misunderstand  him,  then  the  very  fact  that  I  am  here, 

*  Elarl  of  Darlington,  afterwards  Duke  of  Clereland. 
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the  price,  and  keep  that  equalisation  of  prioes  steady.  The 
market  will,  indeed,  assume  such  a  steadiness,  that  instead  of 
a  fluctuation  between  112s.  at  one  time  and  28s.  at  another, 
the  vibrations  will  probabty  be  found  to  be  limited  within  the 
small  circle  of  fix>m  about  55s.  to  about  65s.^*  It  was  upon 
that  promise  that  the  farmer  went ;  and  how  had  experience 
justified  that  promise!  On  turning  back  to  the  list  of  prices 
since  that  act  was  passed,  he  found  that,  on  the  25th  of 
January  1831,  the  price  of  wheat  was  75s.  lid.,  and  that  on 
the  present  day,  it  was  48s.  and  a  fraction.  By  the  assurance 
of  tnis  bill  the  fi&rmer  had  been  deluded,  and  had  more  than 
'  any  one  a  ri^t  to  c<nnplain  of  the  injury  which  the  law  had 
inmcted  upon  him.  &>  far  from  being  benefited  by  this 
legislation,  the  farmer  had  been  deeply  injured  by  it.  The 
n^le  lord,  he  bdHeved,  would  assent  to  that  reniark,  for  the 
noble  lord,  if  he  did  not  misunderstand  him,  implied  that  the 
farmers  had  taken  their  leases  upon  a  calculation  that  they 
would  get  at  least  62s.  per  quarter  on  wheat ;  whereas  they 
had  not  received  it  by  8s.  or  10s.  His  right  honourable 
friend,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admihdty,  had  touched  very 
slightly  upon  the  case  of  the  fieumer.  The  noble  lord  who 
ha^  just  spoken  had  done  so  too ;  and  they  had  both  failed 
in  convincm^  him  that  the  farmers  who  had  taken  their  fiirms 
in  1815  and  m  1828,  in  the  expectation  of  getting  80s.  and 
60s.  respectively  for  a  quarter  or  wheat.  Had  not  been  injured 
by  the  operation  of  the  law. 

He  would  next  refer  to  the  case  of  the  agricultural  labourer. 
What  had  his  right  honourable  friend  said  upon  that  subject ! 
He  had  rested  the  whole  of  his  case  upon  one  hypothetical 
assertion  made  by  Mr  Oliver  in  his  evidence.  He  begged 
honourable  gentlemen  to  recollect  that  Mr  Oliver  said,  not 
that  if  the  com  laws  were  altered,  but  that  if  the  com  laws 
were  altercki  in  a  particular  way,  certain  efiects  would  follow. 
He  had  assumed,  that  if  there  was  such  a  fi^  in  the  price  of 
com  as  would  throw  out  of  cultivation  2,000,000  acres,  there 
would  be  tiirown  out  of  employment  250,000  labouring  men, 
with  families  dependent  on  tiiem;  making  altogether  900,000 
persons.  That  was  an  argument  founded  upon  an  assumption 
of  Mr  Oliver^s — an  argument  based  upon  no  solid  foundation 
whatever — an  argument  that  had  been  refuted  by  none  so 
stron^y  as  by  his  right  honourable  friend,  for  at  least  one- 
half  of  his  arguments  went  to  shew,  that  the  result  of  the 
change  proposed  by  the  honourable  member  for  Middlesex, 
would  not  be  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  com.    But  if  the 

*  HanHtfd  {jam  teriet),  zri.  p.  770. 
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rasult  of  the  change  would  not  be  to  lower  the  price  of  corn, 
wbftt  would  become  of  the  arguments  of  Mr  Oliver,  which 
were  built  alto^ther  upon  the  auppositiou  that  there  would 
be  a  great  fall  in  the  price  of  com,  which  would  throw  a  vast 
ijuantity  of  land  out  of  cultivation !  But  what  reason  waa 
there,  he  wished  to  know,  for  the  supposition,  that,  under  the 
operation  of  any  such  ohange,  a  great  quaotity  of  land  must 
be  thrown  out  of  culture !  What  had  been  tne  fall  in  price  • 
for  the  last  fifteen  years!  It  amounted  to  16b.  or  20b.  » 
quarter.  Did  any  one  suppose  suob  a  reduction  would  be 
caused  by  repealing  the  corn  laws  (  He  knew  that  it  oould 
not  be  the  case ;  and  he  bad  no  hesitation  in  avowing  it,  for 
he  was  not  one  of  those  who  went  about  in  pnblio  plaoea 
promising  cheap  bread — nay,  breail  almost  for  nothing — if 
the  com  laws  were  repealed;  on  the  contrary,  whenever  he 
had  had  ocaasion  to  address  any  large  body  of  his  oountrymen, 
he  h»d  told  them,  that  at  the  present  prices,  the  abtdition  of 
those  laws  would  cause  little,  if  any,  reduction ;  and  that 
opinion  he  was  then  ready  to  repeat.  He  had  always  con- 
tended, that  steadiness  of  price,  not  any  considerable  fall  of 
price,  would  be  the  conseqaence  of  a  judicious  alteration :  but 
greater  cheapness  would  be  the  result,  because  there  would 
be  an  increased  and  a  more  regular  demand  for  labour;  and 
the  labouring  olasses  would  get  more  wages,  and  would  be' 
able  to  purohaae  more  of  the  neoessaries  of  life  for  the  amount 
they  received.  What  reason  was  there  to  apprehend  a 
reduction  of  price !  All  the  arguments  which  had  been  urged 
by  his  right  hononrable  friend  on  this  part  of  the  question 
had  been  built  upon  the  simple  assumption  of  Mr  Oliver, 
Take  avray  that  assumption — let  the  assertions  of  his  honour* 
able  friend  receive  as  mnoh  credit  as  Mr  Oliver^s — and  they 
would  go  to  shew,  that  the  price  of  com  would  not  fall  mate- 
rially, and  that  no  agricultural  labourers  would  be  thrown 
out  of  employment.  That  was  the  answer,  borrowed  from 
his  right  hoDoorable  friend,  which  he  gave  to  the  argmnent 
his  right  honourable  friend  had  borrowed  ftom  Mr  Oliver. 

Upon   the   subject  of  the  general  interest,  it  waa  true 
his  right  honourable  friend  had  boasted  of  the  discovery  of 
some  new  maohinery,  some  "  vioioas  circle,"  as  he  had  called 
it,  by  which,  supposing  the  people  of  this  country  to  have  the 
power  of  purchasing  their  oom  as  they  oould  get  i 
they  were  somehow  or  another  to  find  themselves  n 
bad  to  worse,  and  that  at  last  in  consequence  of  this 
pocnt,  which  he  knew  not  how  to  describe,  exec 
"vidous  circle*^  mentiooed  by  his  right  hoooural 
they  were  to  find  themselves  mined  and  starved  inoi 
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of  a  perfeoi  plethora  of  good  things.  To  this  point,  however, 
he  would  return.  He  would  now  pass  to  the  point  he  had  first 
alluded  to— riz.  what  benefit  the  present  com  laws  conferred 
on  the  agricultural  interest,  on  the  landlords,  the  tenants^ 
and  the  agricultural  labourers.  He  did  not  wish  to  advanee 
any  further  argument  to  prove  the  negative  of  the  proposi- 
tion, that  the  com  laws  have  been  beneficial  to  the  landed 
interest,  than  that  contained  in  the  book  before  him,  the 
Agricultural  Report  itself,  framed  in  the  year  1838,  alter 
eighteen  years^  experience  of  the  operation  of  the  oom  laws; 
This  report  UAd  a  tale — would  to  God  it  were  any  other  i-*- 
a  tale  of  ruin  to  the  agricultural  interest,  which  he,  for 
one,  most  sincerely  lamented,  and  would  most  anxiously  (and 
he  believed  never  more  than  by  the  vote  he  should  give  that 
night)  seek  to  remedy.  In  that  report,  to  which  he  wished 
to  pay  all  possible  respect,  (though  he  was  bound  to  say 
that  ne  did  not  think  it  was  absolute  wisdom)  he  •found 
a  description  of  the  declining  interests  of  those  engaged 
in  a^oultural  pursuits.  He  found  it  stated,  that  the  capital 
of  the  farmers  had  diminished  since  1821.  Now,  the  com* 
mittee  of  1821  had  previously  declared,  that  prices  did  not 
give  remunerating  returns  for  capital ;  but  it  was  hoped,  that 
the  savings  which  had  been  effected  might  enable  the  fanner 
to  go  on,  and  eventually  regain  what  at  that  time  he  was 
losing.  In  the  report  of  last  year  he  found  a  regret  expressed, 
that  these  flattering  hopes  had  not  been  fulfilled — tnat  the 
eapital  of  the  farmer  had  been  expended  and  lost — and  that 
his  condition  now  was  infinitely  inferior  to  what  it  was  in  1821. 
Further,  it  was  said,  that  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  was 
diminished;  but,  in  this  last  inference,  he  (Mr Thomson)  did  not 
agree ;  he  thought  he  could  controvert  it ;  but  he  would  take 
it  merely  as  the  declaration  of  the  committee,  which  would  stand 
in  favour  of  his  argument.  The  committee  of  1821  had  declared 
their  opinion,  that  the  produce  of  the  country  waa  sufficient  for 
itioonsumption,  except,  perhaps,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  aad 
that  it  was  therefore  unwise  to  depend  upon  foreigners  for  the 
'Supply  of  oom.  But  twelve  years  had  been  sufficient  to  sweep 
away  all  the  conclusions  which  the  oommittee  of  1821  had  come 
tO)  for  the  last  committee  expressly  said,  that,  in  ordinary 
-seasons,  the  produce  of  our  own  soil  was  not  sufficient  to  render 
as  independent  of  foreigners  for  a  supply  of  com.  The  law  had 
sought  to  establish  that  independence;  and,  after  eighteen 
years  of  suffering — eighteen  years  of  decay— eighteen  years  of 

C' vations  and  vicissitudes — what  was  the  result !     Wh]r,  we 
1  become  dependent  on  foreigners,  while  by  our  exckunQUf^ 
we  told  them  not  to  grow  us  a  supply. 
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,  The  report  of  the  committee  of  1833  gave  a  lamentable  de» 
soription  of  the  condition  of  the  small  landed  proprietors ;  it 
drew  a  picture  of  the  distress  of  the  smaller  yeomen  which 
needed  not  to  be  represented  to  the  house,  but  which  no  man 
who  felt  an  interest  in  his  country'^s  welfare  could  do  other- 
wise than  lament*  To  this^  then,  they  were  come,  after 
eighteen  years^  experience  of  the  operation  of  the  corn  laws 
—of  those  laws  which  they  were  now  again  told  were  indis- 
pensable to  the  interest  of  the  landlord  and  the  tenant.  Here 
was  a  report  made  by  a  committee  of  the  house,  after  mature 
deliberation,  which  declared  this  fact-— that  our  produce  wa« 
diminished,  that  our  yeomen  were  sufiering  deeply,  our  fanners 
ruined,  and  that  our  boasted  independence  of  foreigners  in 
the  supply  of  grain  was  at  an  end  I  Upon  this  representation, 
he  would  take  his  stand  as  an  argument,  if  he  had  no  other, 
against  the  existence  of  the  com  laws.  Eighteen  years  had 
lapsed  since  they  were  established ;  and  it  appeared,  from 
evidence,  that  the  state  of  the  agricultural  interest  had  been, 
durinff  that  time,  retrograding  from  \bA  to  worse — ^from  com- 
parative prosperity  to  aS^solute  ruin.  Try,  then,  he  would  say, 
another  system,  try  the  system,  which,  as  he  would  presently 
ahew,  had  been  found  to  operate  well  for  the  landlord,  for  the 
tenant,  and  the  labourer,  and,  at  least,  do  not  persevere  in  t 
course  which  experience  shewed  had  been  attended  only  by 
increasing  misery,  and  increasing  wretchedness  to  the  very 
interest  which  you  were  anxious  to  protect.  Nor  was  the 
extent  of  the  baneful  influence  of  these  laws  discerned  whmt 
their  effect  on  the  agriculture  alone  of  the  country  was  con- 
sidered. What,  let  him  ask,  had  been  their  efiect  on  its 
commerce!  He  meant  to  consider  the  question  of  the  restrio- 
tions  on  the  importation  of  foreign  com  as  a  general  one,  and 
to  shew  it  had  operated  in  depressing  our  manufactures  and 
commerce. 

What  were  its  effects  in  1815,  when,  though  peace  was  de- 
dared  in  Europe,  the  different  states,  harassed  oy  a  long  war, 
were  distracted  in  their  internal  arrangements,  Mid  when  the 
United  States  were  still  engaged  in  war!  What  were  its 
effects  then,  when,  from  one  end  of  England  to  another,  the 
powers  of  steam  were  developed — when  spinning-jennies  and 
flax-frames  were  in  active  motion — when,  in  short,  all  those 
different  arts  for  which  this  country  had  been  so  much  dis- 
tinguished, and  which  we  had  then  carried  far  towards  perfec- 
tion, were  utterly  unknown  to  the  greater  portion  of  the 
hativeg  of  both  hemispheres!  Above  aU,  there  were  few 
fiBStrictive  laws  in  tiie  different  states — ^none  of  those  proinbi- 
tofy  tarifib  which  now  eneifele^very  flrontier.     W«-had*h«i 
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a  field  for  our  industry  and  enterprise.  The  advantage  we 
had  maintained  in  Europe  was  entirely  owing  to  our  success 
in  manufactures,  and  that  might  have  been  preserved.  We 
were  at  least  fifty  years  in  advance  in  all  that  could  render 
manufactures  successful ;  but  we  neelected  the  opportunity  ; 
we  failed  to  seize  this  advantage,  and  in  lieu  of  it  imposed  the 
oonx  laws ;  and  continuing  in  this  course  of  policy,  we  obliged 
the  other  nations  of  Europe,  in  self-defence,  to  manufacture 
for  themselves — to  turn  their  ingenuity  and  skill,  rude  as  it 
was,  to  the  cultivation  of  mechanical  arts,  in  which  we  then 
alone  excelled. — To  turn  their  ingenuity  and  skill,  did  he  say ! 
To  form  those  qualities  newly,  for  previously  they  possessed 
none.  We  obliged  them  to  enter  into  competition  with  us, 
to  make  those  articles  for  themselves  which  we  would  not 
suffer  them  to  purchase  from  us,  because  we  refused  to  receivo 
in  exchange  those  conmiodities  which  they  alone  could  give 
in  exchange.  Thus,  by  rapid  steps  we  forced  them  to  be  our 
rivals,  when  they  would  gladly  have  become  our  friends  and 
dependents. 

He  would  pause  for  one  moment,  to  observe  on  an  expres*^ 
sion  which  had  been  used  in  this  debate  by  the  honourable 
member  for  Middlesex,  and  which  he  did  not  think  had  been 
very  correctl}»  appreciated.  The  honourable  member  for 
Middlesex  said,  tnat  he  felt  inclined  to  treat  this  question  as 
a  European  question.  Though  he  was  disposed  to  assert,  that 
it  was  a  European  question,  inasmuch  as  it  involved  the  pro- 
sperity of  other  nations,  and  their  commercial  relations  with 
us,  still  he  did  not  urge  that  view  of  the  case.  He  was  pre- 
pared, on  the  contrary,  to  consider  the  question  as  a  British 
question  alone,  and  did  not  wish  to  consider  it  in  any  other 
light.  But  let  it  be  recollected,  when  British  interests  were 
talked  of,  what  were  the  interests  invested  in,  dependent  upon, 
and  living  solely  by,  foreign  trade.  It  was  easy  to  say,  thai 
foreign  trade  should  not  be  encouraged,  and  that  British 
manufactures  should  be  upheld ;  but  the  last  was  dependent 
on  the  first.  British  trade  was  a  trade  with  foreigners.  He 
would  tell  those  who  wished  to  check  foreign  trade  that  they 
were  thirty  or  forty  years  too  late.  He  would  not  go  into  any 
statement  with  regard  to  population :  he  would  not  ask  whether 
960,000  families  were  dependent  on  the  agriculture  of  QrcAt 
Britain,  or  1,400,000  on  manufactures  and  commeroe ;  for  he 
did  not  wish  to  separate  their  interests,  to  support  one 
interest  at  the  expense  of  another ;  but  he  would  ask,  of  what 
worth  would  the  land  of  the  country  be — where  would  be  the 
market  for  its  agricultural  produce — without  its  manufactures  ! 
What  was  the  relative  position  of  the  two  classes !    The  eut^ 
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^▼ator  of  the  soil  readily  found  a  market  at  home ;  he  was 
not  obliged  to  go  to  foreign  climes  to  seek  a  market  for  his 
produce,  nor  was  he  compelled  to  regulate  the  cost  of  his 
commodities  according  to  the  price  they  obtained  in  other 
countries.  He  could  get  the  very  best  price  for  them,  which 
the  competition  at  home,  or  the  diminution  of  the  means  of 
the  manufacturers  and  consumers  enabled  him  to  secure ;  and 
the  legislature  compelled  the  manufacturing  and  commercial 
classes,  against  whom  a  monopoly  was  created  on  behalf  of 
the  landowner,  to  give  almost  whatever  price  he  might  demand. 
Now,  what,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  condition  of  the  com- 
mercial and  trading  interests  i  Were  honourable  gentlemen 
aware  thatourexports  varied  from  L.34,000,000  to  L.36,000,000 
annually,  the  produce  of  our  manufactures  and  industry.  But 
could  the  British  manufacturer  regulate  his  prices  by  the 
demand  at  home  i  Gould  he  obtain  the  eouivalent  of  his  labour 
valued  by  the  equivalent  of  labour  at  home  i  No ;  he  was 
obliged  to  send  his  produce  to  distant  climes,  to  contend  with 
the  natives  of  those  countries  who  laboured  for  almost  nothing 
a-day — ^to  despatch  them  to  find  a  market  even  in  the  interior 
of  Africa,  and  in  the  most  distant  regions  of  the  globe.  Was 
it  not,  when  the  two  interests  were  compared,  a  sufficient 
advantage  on  the  side  of  the  agriculturist! — was  it  not  suffi- 
cient that,  for  all  the  produce  of  the  soil  which  had  to  be  sold 
to  the  consumer,  the  agriculturist  ha<i  the  priority  of  that 
market  in  which  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  classes 
were  the  principal  customers !  Even  if  the  restriction  were 
taken  off  the  importation  of  com,  the  agriculturist  would  have 
only  to  contend  with  the  foreign  grower,  after  he  had  been 
saddled  with  the  different  charges  for  freight,  insurance,  trans- 
fer-commission, and  merchants^  profit.  Our  manufacturers 
could  not  effect  their  sales  under  such  advantageous  terms, 
but  had  to  submit  to  all  the  charges  he  had  mentioned  before 
they  could  produce  their  commodities  in  the  market. 

There  was,  then,  on  the  one  hand,  an  almost  unlimited 
miyket  for  the  produce  of  agriculture  close  at  hand,  while 
the  market  for  the  manufacturer  was  at  a  distance,  and  his 
near  agricultural  neighbour  had  all  the  advantages  of  the 
expense  it  would  cost  the  manufacturer  to  send  his  goods 
abroad.  To  his  sales  there  was  a  bar  in  the  expense  of 
transport ;  to  the  sales  of  the  farmer  there  were  no  such  bars. 
There  was,  in  the  nature  of  circumstances,  a  great  advantage 
in  favour  of  the  agriculturists ;  and  why  should  they  not  be 
contented?  But,  with  regard  to  the  effect  this  restrictive 
i^era  had  upon  industry  generally,  his  right  honourable 
friend   had  said,   *'  How  were  your  complamts  warranted, 
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when  the  fact  was,  that  in  spite  of  tnis  restriction,  'the  trade 
of  the  country  had  increased,  and  the  export  of  manufactures 
had  been  increased  with  those  countries  whence  com  comes, 
and  you  had  not  to  complain  of  any  loss  of  trade  l*^  He 
entirely  agreed  with  his  right  honourable  friend''s  qualification, 
when  he  asked  whether  an  augment-ation  of  manufactures, 
and  an  increase  of  exports,  could  be  considered  inconsistent 
with  a  system  of  restriction  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
com.  Who  said  it  was  so  ?  But  when  the  vast  amount  of 
raw  material  imported  into  this  country  was  considered— 
when  it  was  recollected,  that  Great  Britain  was  in  a  manner 
the  manufacturing  workshop  of  the  world — it  would  easily  be 
seen  that  the  question  resolved  itself  into  one  of  de^e.  His 
assumption  was,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  restrictive  laws 
on  com  immediately  following  the  peace,  British  manufac- 
turing industry  would  have  taken  a  night  unequalled  even  in 
the  aays  of  Arkwright,  or  of  Watt,  and  supplied  without 
competition  the  whole  of  the  world,  instead  of  beinff,  as  now, 
scarcely  able  to  compete  with  foreigners.  It  would  be  easy 
to  refer  to  documents  in  proof  of  this  assumption.  His  rignt 
honourable  friend  (Sir  James  Graham)  had,  in  his  observa- 
tions, merely  repeated  the  arguments  made  use  of  by  a  noUe 
friend  of  his  (Mr  Thomson'^s)  in  the  other  house  of  parlia- 
ment— arguments  which  he  should  be  ashamed  of  himself,  if 
he  did  not  refute,  because  they  were  calculated  to  involve. the 
question  in  mystery.  His  right  honourable  friend  had  said, 
that  in  order  to  shew  that  our  exports  had  gone  on  increasing 
to  those  countries  from  which  we  import^  com,  he  would 
read  a  statement  of  either  the  official  or  declared  value  of 
our  exports,  whichever  the  house  pleased  ;  neither  were  par- 
ticularly called  for,  and  his  right  honourable  friend  read  a 
statement  of  the  official  value.  He  wished,  instead  of  the 
official  value,  that  he  had  given  their  declared  value,  because 
the  question  was  not  exactly  one  of  the  quantity,  but  of  the 
value  of  exports.  By  the  statement  of  his  right  honourable 
friend,  it  appeared,  tnat  some  increase  in  exports  had  taken 
place  between  1828  and  1832 ;  but  he  had  had  the  curiosity  to 
ascertain  what  his  right  honourable  friend  had  not  stated,  the 
declared  value,  not  only  during  that  period,  but  also  during 
the  years  1818,  1819, 1820,  1821,  and  1822.  During  those 
years,  there  was  some  com  imported,  but  not  near  so  much 
as  in  the  period  selected  by  his  right  honourable  friend.  This 
was  the  result  of  his  inquiry.  The  total  declared  value  of 
the  exports  from  this  country  of  British  produce  and  manu- 
factures only,  during  the  years  quoted  by  his  right  honourable 
friend,  viz.  from  1828  to  1832,  was  L.82,425,00() ;  while  in 
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the  6ve  yean  lie  had  referred  to,  viz.  1818  to  1822,  the 
declared  value  of  the  exports  was  L.92,312,000,  shewing  a 
diminutioD  of  L.9,887,000.  It  might  be,  however,  objected 
to  this  argument,  that  it  enibroc^  a  period  in  which  the 
influeDce  of  alterations  in  the  currency  might  have  produced 
extraordinary  results.  But  he  would  say,  that  putting  the 
question  of  ourrenoy  aside  altogether,  would  any  honourable 
member  answer  in  the  negative  to  this  proposition,  that  under 
a  freer  sysi«m  of  trade,  mstead  of  a  dimmution,  there  n-ould 
have  been  an  immense  increase  in  the  declared  value  of  the 
exports  t  He  had  stated,  and  he  would  repeat,  that  few  men 
could  really  judge  of  the  extent  of  mischief  and  injury  which 
ha4  been  mnicted  upon  trade,  first,  by  the  impodtion  of  the 
com  laws,  and  secondly,  by  a  continuance  in  them.  While 
those  laws  remain  unchanged,  what  did  the  house  think  we 
were  to  say  to  those  countries,  against  whose  commercial 
restrictions  we  were  constantly  protesting  i  What,  if  the 
United  States  of  America  passed  an  almost  prohibitory  tariff 
upon  British  manufactures,  if  Prussia  attempted  to  establish 
a  commercial  supremacy  over  the  whole  of  Germany,  if  Bussla 
refused  to  open  her  ports  to  our  manufactures — what  answer 
must  we  expect  from  those  countries  to  our  remonstrances  t 
They  would  say,  "  Can  you  ask  from  us  the  adoption  of  a 
more  liberal  system  while  you  close  your  ports  against  the 
only  article  we  produce  ?  Can  you,  with  any  show  of  justice, 
call  upon  us  to  revise  a  system  which  we  have  adopted  in 
deference  to  your  example,  and  which  we  hope  to  follow  with 
equal  success!"  Were  we,  indeed  to  preach  up  to  those 
people  the  true  doctrines  of  trade,  and  tell  them,  tfiat  restric- 
tive duties  were  bad  while  we  ourselves  contiuued  to  enforce 
them  I  [Sear  !]  He  accepted  that  cheer ;  it  did  not  shake 
'  l^im  in  his  view  of  the  case ;  and  if  anything  could  convince 
him  of  its  soundness,  it  would  be  that  which  was  alluded  to 
l^t  night,  and  which  was  received  almost  with  a  sneer — the 
j^sent  commercial  state  of  France. 

mce  at  the  present  moment  exhibited 
ft  1  was  an  illustration  of  what  ho  had 

■3  hat,  let  the  disposition  of  the  govem- 

Sif  one  people  exchanged  with  another 
ipective  produce — if  it  were  their  mu- 
'^U  111  others  customers — they  would  be 

^  Dw  the  vast  proportion  of^the  people 

]  w  knocking  at  the  doors  of  the  legisia- 

ti  to  be  resisted,  and  demanding  the 

ai  ?ornment  in  measures  of  free  commer- 

'  d  might,  ere  long,  be  the  case  in  other 
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ooantries,  and  might  eventaally  happen  in  them  all.  The  pro- 
greas  might  be  slow ;  it  might  be  attended  with  difficulties ; 
but  perhaps  it  was  not  the  less  certain  ;  nor  would  it  be  less 
wise  in  the  legislature  not  to  oppose  itself  to  that  course. 
Why»  not,  then,  follow  the  plain  and  direct  course,  and  get 
rid  at  once  of  those  restrictions  on  trade,  which  were  the  only 
impediments  to  social  intercourse!  and  why  give  an  oppo- 
nent a  handle,  by  professing  one  thing  and  doing  another  { 
He  would  not  trouble  the  house  with  reference  to  many 
papers  on  the  subject ;  but  he  hoped,  at  the  same  time,  he 
might  be  permitted  to  read  one  which  touched  on  this  very 
pomt.  It  was  an  exti'act  from  a  paper  published  not  many 
years  ago ;  and  from  it  would  be  seen  the  kind  of  spirit  which 
had  been  excited  upon  the  continent  against  us,  and  how 
much  we  had  lost  by  our  obstinate  perseverance  in  those  laws 
of  restriction.  The  paper  was  dated  in  the  year  1829  ;  and 
it  came  from  Berlin.  [Mr  Baring :  Is  it  a  newspaper!]  No, 
a  private  communication ;  and  if  he  were  to  mention  fronx 
whom  it  came,  it  would  receive  the  respect  of  the  right  hoa* 
ourable  gentleman  opposite. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  then  read  a  paper,  which 
stated,  *^  that  the  liberal  part  of  the  public  press  in  Germany 
was  calling  clamorously  upon  their  governments  to  adopt 
means  to  break  down  the  commercial  ascendency  or  monopoly, 
as  it  was  termed  in  these  writings,  of  England ;  that  the 
Allgemeine  Hkitung^  the  paper  which  had  the  most  extensive 
circulation  and  influence  of  any  published  within  the  confede- 
racy, had  taken  the  lead  in  these  declamations,  and  was 
publishing  a  series  of  articles,  in  which  it  was  expressly  stated 
that  the  commercial  advantages  of  England  must  be  reduced^ 
and  her  prohibition  of  importation  be  met  with  corresponding 
restrictions  by  the  states  of  the  continent ;  that  it  would  be 
found  necessary  to  establish  a  second  ^  Continental  system,^ 
and  to  exclude  British  manufactures  from  the  markets  of 
Germany  until  the  ports  of  England  were  opened  for  the 
agricultural  produce  of  the  continent.''  The  writer  proceeded 
to  say,  '^  that  he  was  aware  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung  was  not  to 
be  considered  the  official  organ  of  any  of  the  German  govern- 
ments ;  but  that  it  spoke  the  language  of  u  very  powerful 
commercial  pq^rty  in  Germany ;  and  that  when  the  proprietor 
of  that  paper  was  consulted  by  their  majesties  of  Bavaria  and 
Wirtemberg,  before  any  negotiations  of  commercial  inter- 
course were  commenced,  it  was  impossible  for  these  anti- 
English  feelings  not  to  find  their  way  into  the  councils  of  the 
states.'*  He  read  this  as  a  proof  of  the  feeling  which  existed 
on  the  continent  on  the  subject  of  our  restrictive  system.    He 
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instanced  this  as  evidence  of  the  sentiments  entertained.     The 
honoarable  member  for  Essex  (Mr  Barinur)  might  rest  assured 
that  the  paper  just  quoted  came  from  the  hand  of  no  mean 
authority ;  and  it  was  no  trifling  matter,  for  the  prosperity 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  this  country  depended  on  it. 
He  would  now  come  to  the  question  more  immediately  before 
the  house,  as  to  the  mode  of  settling  the  question  of  the  com 
laws,  by  referring  the  point  of  a  fixed  or  a  fluctuating  duty  to 
the  consideration  of  a  committee.     He  found,   that  all  the 
arguments  he  heard  alleged  against  such  a  course,  resolved 
themselves  almost  entirely  into  one.     The  argument  made  use 
of  by  the  committee  in  their  report,  the  argument  of  his  right 
honourable  friend  (Sir  James  Graham),  that  of  the  noble 
earl,  the  member  for  Shropshire,  (the  Earl  of  Darlington), 
were  all  meant  to  shew,  that  a  fluctuating  scale  of  duties  pro^ 
duced  a  fixity  of  prices.     He  found  that  the  noble  lord  (the 
Earl  of  Darlington)  had  withdrawn  the  amendment  of  which 
he  had  given  notice,  and  which  was  to  declare,  that  a  fluctu- 
ating  scale   of  duties  was  better  than  any  other  scale  of 
duties  that  could   be  framed.     He   (Mr  0.   P.  Thomson) 
was  glad  to  find  that  the  noble  lord  had   done  so.     He 
did  not  believe  that  the  house  would  have  been  induced  t0 
assent  to  such  a  resolution ;  but  if  it  consented  to  such  a 
resolution,  it  would  fairly  be  entitled  to  be  put  on  a  footing  with 
that  House  of  Oommons  that  declared  that  a  one  pound  note 
and  a  shiilinff  of  a  depreciated  currency  were  equivalent  to  a 
guinea,  which  was  selhng  at  the  time  for  27s.  or  28s.     The 
noble  lord^B  motion  had  been  withdrawn;   and  he  begged 
to  recall  the  attention  of  the  house  to  what  the  qnestioit 
before  them  really  was.     It  must  be  considered  to  be  this, 
and  nothing  else  :  was  the  present  scale,  as  applied  to  com, 
preferable  to  a  fixed  duty  i    He  agreed  with  those  who  said, 
that  the  object  of  the  honourable  member  for  Middlesex  was 
not  to  impose  a  precisely  fixed  duty,  but  the  principle  of  bis 
proposition  rested  upon  that  basis.     It  certainly  was  troe— 
and  he  wished  to  call  attention  to  the  fact — that  the  honour* 
able  member  for  Middlesex  did  not  desire,  in  affirming  his 
motion,  to  pledge  the  house  to  the  imposition  and  contmu- 
ance  of  any  fixed  duty.     The  exact  terms  of  the  motion  wertft 
these : — **  That  the  house  do  resolve  itself  into  a  comfmittee  ^ 
the  whole  house  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  com 
laws,  (9  George  IV.,  cap.  60),  and  of  substituting,  instead  of 
the  present  graduated  scale  of  duties,  a  fixed  and  moderate 
duty  on  the  import,  at  all  times,  of  foreign  «om  into  the 
Unrted  Kingdom,  and  for  granting  a  fixed  and  equivalent 
bounty  on  tne  export  of  com  from  the  United  Kingdom.^ 
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the  length  of  a  total  proJiibition.  Oft  ^dtoii 
ely  it  was  natural  that  he  ahdiM  UM  th^  iWMt 
iments  that  preaented  themaelveB,  Ho  dldnot 
)Iy  that  he  insincerely  naed  them ;  but  it  wae 
1  &  man  to  certain  opinions  be  had  expressed,  V 
quently  honestly  withdrawn  them.  He  eiioti)d, 
I  the  attention  o^the  house  to  what  were  th» 
a  of  Mr  Huskiuon,  when  he  had  armed  at 
is  opinions,  and  at  independence ;  and  when  la 
■  looking  to  the  attainment  of  the  same  obj^t« 
ir  when  he  wrote  thatletter.  ■        -  ti 

f  Darlington  asked  if  the  right  honourable  g^m 
to  cast  an  imputation  on  the  character  <^  Mt 

Mr  Ponlett  Thomson  said,  be  wouM  be  the  lost  man  in 
that  house  to  throw  the  slightest  imputation  on  the  charaotet 
of  Mr  Huskiflson ;  and  ho  had  no  doubt  whatever  but  that 
he  entertaioed  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  letter  at  thb'dine 
he  wrote  it.  The  opmions  of  Mr  Huskisson,  which  he  shduM 
quote,  were  expressed  on  the  25th  of  March,  ISSO,-  two  yemb 
after  the  com  law  of  1828  had  come  into  operati<m,  and  weM 
unalterable  conTietion,  that  they 
iting  corn  laws  with  the  existing 
e  national  prosperity,  or  preserve 
t  those  laws  might  be  repealead, 
d  interest,  while  the  people  would 
ross,  he  never  had  any  doubt  whijt- 
he  answer  he  should  give  to  the 
DD,  qnoted  by  h!s  right  RonourtMe 
n  of  the  same  statesman,  wheii'it 
his'  sentiments  on  the  subject  tad 
what,  after  all,  did  thelettW  tJ 
.  found  t&u]t  Tmneipally  with:tlM 
node  in  the  policy  of  the  Muntryfti 
,t,  for  i  long  time,  the  country  had 
ourse  of  policy.  It  stated,  that't 
be  (fetrimentM  to  afl  int«r«sts,  tef 
rendering  this  country  dependent 
jly.  Now,  how  far  Mr  HuekisseA 
I  the  subject,  he  (Mr  C.  P.  Thoih- 
But  he  wonW  hTing  against  Mr 
ty,  who  hid  answered  bim  go  06m- 
>  so  many  l^<rt8,  and  had  gone  into 
nd  had  sddooed  such  impoHAQt 
that  it  would  be  lraAe«6Bsary  for 
o  do  more  than  request  tlid  atl«b- 
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tion  of  the  house  whikt  he  referred  to  a  few  passages.  They 
were  from  a  work  that  he  would  reGommend  to  the  attentioii 
of  every  honourable  member  in  that  house ;  and  he  was  sure 
that  his  right  honourable  friend  would  not  be  inclined  to 
undervalue  it.  The  book  he  alluded  to  was  entitled  ^^  Fr€4 
Triide  in  Corn  the  real  Interest  of  the  Landowner  and  the  true 
Policy  of  the  State ;"  by  a  Cumberland  landowner.  He  (Mr 
0.  P.  Thomson)  was  anxious  to  refer  to  that  work,  because  he 
found  his  own  opinions  and  sentiments  expressed  in  much 
better  language,  and  in  a  much  more  forcible  manner,  than 
he  could  put  them.  With  respect  to  the  alteration  made  in 
the  year  1765,  he  found  this  passage: — ^^  Since  the  year 
1765,  at  which  time  a  great  alteration  was  made  in  our  com 
laws,  the  supply  of  British  corn,  cattle,  &c.,  and  of  almost 
every  other  sort  of  merchandise,  has  increased  most  amaz- 
ingly.*" Further  on,  he  found  the  same  writer  proceeding  to 
say — *'  We  have,  then,  the  most  conclusive  evidence,  founded 
on  facts  and  experience,  that  neither  an  extraordinary 
increase  in  the  supply  of  labour,  nor  of  com,  has  been  followed 
by  a  fall  of  prices ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  been  nearly 
doubled  ;  and  were  more  than  doubled  between  the  years  1 780 
and  1806,  when  the  trade  in  foreign  com  was  most  free,  and 
our  foreign  commerce  most  prosperous.^  He  (Mr  G.  P. 
Thomson)  could  not  help  saying,  that  he  had  been  delighted 
to  find,  when  he  wanted  an  answer  to  Mr  Huskisson^s  letter, 
that  he  could  refer  to  so  able  an  authority  as  the  writer  of 
that  book.  When  he  had  such  weapons  at  hand,  he  did  not 
want  any  other  armoury  to  go  to. 

He  would  read  another  extract  fronx  the  pamphlet,  in 
answer  to  Mr  Huskisson^s  remark,  that  a  free  trade  in  com 
would  be  detrimental  to  all  interests.  *^  To  propose  to  enridi 
a  nation  by  forcing  a  permanent  scarcity  of  com,  and  by 
obstructing  the  natural  course  of  trade,  is,  indeed,  at  variance 
with  common  sense.  The  consequences  cannot  be  mistaken : 
— the  embarrassment  of  our  shipping,  mercantile,  and  manu- 
£EK)turing  interests — want  of  employment,  and  desperate 
poverty  among  the  labouring  population — an  increase  of  crime, 
and  a  tendency  to  emigration — a  loss  of  our  currency,  and  a 
fall  of  the  prices  of  labour  and  of  com — a  diminution  of  the 
public  revenue,  and  a  derangement  of  the  public  finances — 
and,  more  than  all,  the  certam  eventual  ruin  of  the  agricul- 
tural interest  itself — these  are  the  bitter  fmits  of  a  blind  and 
selfish  policy,  rapaciously  grasping  at  undue  gain,  and  losing 
.hold  of  advantages  placed  within  its  power .^^ 

In  another  place,  this  writer  contrasted  the  state  of  Poland 
witb'iluitof  England  in  these  terms : — ''  When  England,  the 
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land  of  marine  affairs  and  of  commerce,  and  the  best  work- 
shop  or  manufactory  in  the  world,  attempted  to  sell  com  in 
opposition  to  Poland,  a  country  in  want  of  these  advantages, 
she  perverted  the  natural  order  of  trade ;  she  sold  that  which 
it  was  most  profitable  for  her  to  buy ;  and,  destroying  thei 
means  of  her  natural  customers  to  buy  what  it  was  most  pro- 
Stable  fdr  her  to  sell,  she  artificially  lowered  the  prices  of 
every  description  of  merchandise  throughout  the  long  period 
of  sixty-four  years.  So  much  for  the  crusade  against  the 
natural  order  of  commerce.  No  sooner,  however,  was  a  sound 
system  of  trade  in  com  adopted,  and  large  importations  made, 
than  the  medium  price  of  middling  corn  again  rose  most 
rapidly.  As  a  proof  how  remarkable  the  freedom  of  the  com 
trade  had  a  happy  re-action  on  the  general  commerce  and 
manufactures  of  the  kingdom,  Dr  Adam  Smith  has  observed 
— that  ^  the  Yorkshire  manufacture  declined,  and  its  produce 
did  not  rise  to  what  it  had  been  in  1755  and  ITOQ.**^. 
Bat  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  did  not  stop  here:  he 
was  not  satisfied  with  Dr  Aaam  Smithes  observations,  and 
he  proceeded  to  say — **'  So  far  Dr  Smith  simply  notices  the 
iact,  but  he  appears  to  have  overlooked  the  cause.  He  points 
out  the  revivflJ  of  our  trade,  and  fixes  the  date  of  this  amend- 
ment ;  but  he  has  failed  to  recognise  its  precise  coincidence 
with  the  change  in  our  com  laws,  and  with  the  commence- 
ment of  the  free  importation  of  foreign  grain  into  this  country. 
Till  1815  the  com  trade  was  free,  and  commerce  prospered. 
In  that  ill-fated  year  the  prohibitory  system  became  operative ; 
and  as  in  1766  trade  and  manufactures  revived  precisely  at 
the  moment  when  the  restrictions  on  the  import  of  foreign 
com  were  removed,  so,  in  1815,  when  these  restrictions  were 
again  imposed,  commerce  languished,  manufactures  failed, 
and  universal  distress  overspread  the  land.^ 

Before  he  laid  down  the  pamphlet,  which  he  then  held  in  his 
hand,  he  should  say,  that  it  contained  the  most  satisfactory 
answer  both  to  the  quotation  from  Mr  Huskisson'^s  letter,  and 
to  the  speech  delivered  last  night  by  his  right  honourable 
friend.*  It  might  be  matter  of  taste ;  but  he  confessed  he 
should  much  rather  take  the  opinions  of  the  Cumberland  land- 
lord than  anything. that  might  proceed  upon  the  subject,  even 
from  Mr  Huskisson  himself.  He  would  now  proceed  to  the 
question  of  fluctuations.  Now  how  did  that  matter  stand  I  Me 
would  ask,  whether  there  had  really  been,  as  had  been  asserted 
by  almost  all  the  honourable  gentlemen  who  had  opposed  the 
motion,  that  there  had  been  less  fluctuation  in  the  price  of 

*  lliii  irony  was  sharp.  The  "  C%mberlmnd  iMwdlgrd"  wm  thai  ligbt  honoiiro 
«bk  IdBsd  iUmietf— Sir  James  Graham. 
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eora  under  the  last  com  bill  than  at  any  former  period? 
(''  Hear  r)  To  what  period  did  the  noble  lord  who  cheered 
refer !  Were  they,  in  imitation  of  the  report  of  the  agrioul* 
tural  committee,  to  refer  back  only  for  a  period  of  fifteen 
yeans !  What  fait  eomparison  could  they  possibly  institute 
within  that  period  I  The  noble  lord  perhaps  would  say,  that 
he  (Mr  Thomson)  ought  to 'take  yeanrof  peace.  His  right 
honourable  friend  (Sir  J.  G-rafaam)  was  interrupted  yesterdagr 
by  an  honourable  gentleman,  who  said,  that  a  comparison 
eould  not  be  made  between  years  of  war  and  peace.  His 
answer  was — that  he  would  then  take  periods  before  and  after 
1827.  That  was  no  answer  at  all ;  for  in  the  year  1827t  in 
his  opinion,  though  not  in  that  of  Uie  honourable  member  fi»r 
Essex,  they  had  a  worse  com  law  than  at  the  present  time. 
He  thought,  therefore,  honourable  gentlemen  could  not  insti- 
tute, any  comparison  between  the  present  time  and  any  period 
in  which  the  com  law  of  1815  was  in  operation*  Then  to  what 
period  must  the^  go  back — to  1797 :  But  that  would  carry 
them  into  the  difficulty  before  referred  to,  for,  with  one  stight 
exception,  the  whole  period  between  1790  and  1815  was  a 
period  of  war.  He  wouU,  therefore,  go  back  to  the  period  of 
peace,  when  the  trade  in  com  was  almost  free.  He  wae 
aware«  that  it  was  stated  in  the  report  of  the  agricultural 
committee,  that  there  were  no  accurate  returns  of  the  average 
prices  of  com  previous  to  the  year  1790.  There  were,  how- 
ever, some  returns  of  the  price  of  com,  which  would  lead  to 
tolerably  correct  conclusions.  He  confessed  that  he  was 
surprised  to  see  it  stated,  in  the  agricultural  r^>ort,  that  there 
were  no  returns  previous  to  1790.  Did  the  committee  look 
to  the  act  of  1770 !  Were  they  ignonmt  of  it !  He  know 
that  under  that  act  the  averages  were  not  straok  in  so  perfect 
a  numner  as  they  were  then,  or  as  they  worn  even  in  1815  or 
1792.  At  die  same  time,  however,  under  the  act  he  had  just 
reforred  to,  some  important  averages  were  made. 

By  the  act  of  1770,  the  average  price  of  com  in  the- 
London  market  should  be  publidied  in<  the  GaoMe  at  fixed' 
periods.  He  would  take,  therefore,  the  average  price  of  cem 
for  at  number  of  years  then,  and  compare  it  with  Uie  averagee 
fiir  a  simihir  number  of  years  from  1829.  He  found,  tiat 
taking  the  five  yeara  fit>m  1889,  the-  highest  aven^  price  of 
wheat  for  any  year  was  66s.  4d.,  and  Ihe  lowest  avesaTO 
price  was  52s.  lOd.,  that  was  to  say,  the  average  price  of  the 
year  1831  was  668.  4d.,  and  the  average  of  1833  was  52s. 
lOd.  ^  thus  makine  a  difierenoe  between  the  average  of  the 
hiehest  year  and  Uie  lowest  year  of  13s.  5d.  He  would  now 
take  from  1771  to  1775  indumye— the  five  first  years  under 
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the  operation  of  the  act  of  1770.  He  found  during  that 
period  the  highest  ayerage  price  of  com  for  any  one  of  those 
ywffs  waa  52b.  Sd.,  and  the  lowest  yearly  average  was  478. 2d. ; 
tbns  makinj^  the  greatest  diflference  only  5s.  6d.  instead  of 
19s.  6d.  He  would  then  take  the  five  years  from  1781  to 
1785,  inclusive.  He  found  that  the  highest  avwage  for  any 
•Ktbose  ^ears  was  52s.  8d.,  and  the  lowest  44s.  4d. ;  thus 
rivswing  the  greatest  difference  to  be  8s.  4d.  Mow,  he  begged 
the  honourable  membenr  to  recollect,  that  the  greatest  drfter- 
•Dde  in  the  average  of  the  five  years  under  we  com  Idw  of 
1828  was  13s.  6d.  He  would  ask  them,  therefore,  whether 
what  he  bad  just  read  was  not  sufilcfent  to  shew  that  there 
was  greater  fluctuation  in  prices  at  present  than  there  was 
formeriy !  Did  it  not  shew  that  the  com  law  that  had  been 
possed  io  prevent  fluctuation  had  ^iled  in  its  object! 

But  he  would  not  stop  there.  He  was  prepared  to  contend 
Umlt  taking  yearly  averages  did  not  furnish-  anything  like  a 
oonfeci  orifeerion  by  which  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  fluctua^ 
tions  in  the  course  of  a  year.  The  price  of  oom  at  one 
period  of  a  year  might  be  80s.  a  quarter,  and  at  another  40s. ; 
and  yet  the  yearly  average  might  make  it  appear  60s.  Under 
Bisoh  eiicumsCances  the  country  might  labour  under  aU  the 
evils  61  the  greatest  fluctuation  in  pnces^  and  yet  it  would  not 
be  oprarent.  He  would,  therefore,  adopt  a  course  which  ho 
tfaouglrt'would  nlake  the  matter  much  clearer  to  the  house. 
He'wobld  take  a  period  since  the  passing  of  the  last  oom 
UU,  and  take  the  highest  and  lowest  average  prices,  not  for 
years^  hut  for  periods  of  eix  weeks.  He  would  compare  those 
averages  with  similar  averages  that  had  been  made  of  the 

E'oe  of  com  between  1783  and  1791.  He  obtained  the 
t^r  leverages  from  returns  printed  in  the  Ouzetts  of  the 
E'ce  of  com  in  the  port  of  London,  and  sis^ned  by  the  Lord 
lyor.  The  returns  undoubtedly  were  only  the  returns  of 
prices  of  wheat  in  London ;  but  that  would  rather  tell  against 
Ids  argument  than  if  he  took  the  whole  country,  as  it  mast 
be  quite  clear  that,  in  a  nngle  market,  the  price  was  much' 
more  liable  to  fluctuation  Uun  when  the  sales  of  -the  wh<d« 
kingdom  were  taken  into  account  He  would  take  from  1 78S  i* 
and  he  found  that  the  highest  and  lowest  average  prices  o£ 
com,  as  given  by  the  hotd  Mayor,  and  publishea  in  the 
tkuutUf  were  as  foUows : — 

In  1784  ^*  prices  varied  from  48    2  to  41  10  difference  6.  4 

In  1785  '<  **         37    5  to  34    6  difference  2  11 

In  ITse         **  **         SO    S  to  S8  10  dMTegeiiee  9    4 

-     UUS7     i>   «  •  **  44  104o3S    1  difitreniMS    9 
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^,  <«  49     1  to  43    9        differenced    4 

'«^  <*  54  11  to  47    0       differM)ce7U 
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From  that  statement  the  house  would  see  that  the  largest 
amount  of  difference  was  8s.  9d. ;  the  lowest  2s.  4d. ;  those 
had  been  the  fluotuations  under  a  system  which  had  been 
referred  to  as  greatly  inferior  in  its  working  to  that  which 
had  prevailed  since  the  year  1828,  when  a  measure  was 
introduced,  which  professed  so  to  regulate  prices  that  they 
should  always  vary  between  55s.  and  65.  That  was  Mr 
Oanning^s  statement,   and   on   his   statement    the  bill   was 

Eassed.     Now,  if  prices  were  even  kept  within  that  range, 
e  should  deem  it  too  extensive;  but,  how  stood  the  fact, 
and  what  had  been  the  operation  of  the  bill  2 

i,  d.      s,  d,  $,  d. 

In  1828  the  prices  varied  from  7^  3  to  66  0  differenoe  19    3 

In  1829        *'                <<            76  3  to  56  3  difference  19    0 

In  1830        «                 '*           72  11  to  56  1  difference  16  10 

In  1831         **                 ''            73  6  to  60  5  difference  13    0 

In  1832        '<                 "*           63  6  to  62  6  differenoe  11    0 

Any  honourable  gentleman  who  took  the  trouble  to  ex- 
amine the  returns  would  see  that  the  boasted  effects  of  tho 
graduated  scale,  which  was  to  limit  the  fluctuations  within 
a  range  bounded  by  55  and  65,  had  been  to  create  an  extent 
of  fluctuation  far  greater  than  its  projectors  at  all  anticipated^ 
and  extended  much  beyond  any  amount  of  fluctuation  which 
ought  to  exist  under  a  sound  and  well  regulated  systom.  He 
contended,  also,  that  a  fluctuating  scale  of  duties  was  most 
injurious  to  the  consumer,  and  was,  above  all,  injurious  to  the 

5 arty  honourable  gentlemen  said  they  were  anxious  to  protect, 
'he  fluctuating  scale  had  proved  most  deceptive  to  the 
fiirmer.  By  means  of  that  scale,  immense  importations  of 
com  had  taken  place  far  beyond  the  power  of  the  market  to 
take  off  at  once;  and  the  consequence  had  been  that  the 
farmer  had  suffered  most  severely.  Sometimes  a  low  average 
had  been  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  importatk>n,  by  holding 
back  the  com  on  hand,  and  running  up  the  price,  until  the 
duty  had  been  reduced  to  the  minimum ;  then  the  reaction 
had  taken  place,  and  the  fall  been  accelerated  by  the  weight 
of  what  had  been  thus  introduced  into  the  market. 

He  did  not  like  to  trouble  the  house  by  referring  to  papers, 
but  there  was  one  other  which  he  felt  called  upon  to  direct 
attention  to.  He  wished  to  allude  to  what  took  place  in 
1830.  -It  would  be  in  the  recollection  of  many  honourable 
members,  that  it  was  much  feared  that  the  harvest  of  1830 
would  prove  a  very  bad  one;  the  greatest  fears  were  ex- 
pressed on  the  subject,  and  above  all,  on  the  Com  Exchan^. 
The  price  of  com  rose  rapidly  in  June  and  July,  and  the 
duty  decreased  to  the  extent  of  2s.,  4s.,  and  6s.  a  week  on  the 
quarter,  but  still  not  a  single  quarter  of  com  was  brought 
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out  of  the  bonded  wareliousee.  The  harvest  eame  on,  and 
was  a  moderate  one ;  although  it  was  not  of  the  average 
quantitv,  it  was  of  good  quaKty*  The  farmer  of  course  expected 
to  obtain  f<Mr  the  deficiency  a  higher  price  for  his  corp.  Jiist 
previous  to  the  harvest,  however,  the  prices  had  risen  to  that 
extent,  that  the  duty  fell  to  nothing,  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  in  the  course  of  six  weeks,  nauielv,  from  the  5th  of 
Augost  to  the  dOth  of  jSeptember,  during  which  period  it  was 
thought  that  the  harvest  would  be  deficient,  not  less  thiui 
1,250,000  quarters  of  wheat  were  taken  out  of  bond,  and 
carried  into  the  market.  The  consequence  was,  that  prices 
fell  to  a  ruinous  extent,  and  the  fanners  could  set  nothing 
like  a  remuner&tinff  price  for  their  com.  He  b^ged  the 
house  to  recollect  that  that  was  under  a  law  framed  for  the 
protection  of  the  fanner — ^under  a  law  that  was  to  give  him 
complete  prosperity.  He  asked  whether  it  would  not  have 
been  much  better  for  the  farmer  if  there  had  been  a  fixed 
iuty!  The  farmer  naturally  calculated  on  getting  something 
more  than  the  average  price  for  his  produce,  in  proportion  to 
the  diminution  of  the  crop ;  but  he  found,  just  as  the  harvest 
came  in,  instead  of  prices  rising  or  oontinuine  high,  that  in 
the  course  of  six  weeks,  the  pnce  of  wheat  f^  no  less  than 
lis.  3d.  per  quarter,  from  72s.  lid.,  to  61s.  8d.  He  con- 
tended, that  a  fixed  duty  of  from  8s.  to  10s.  the  quarter,  under 
which  foreign  com  could  at  all  times  come  into  the  markets  of 
this  countiy  at  a  moderate  price,  would  have  prevented  this 
oecurrence  and  the  consequent  loss.  He  now  begged  to  oidl 
the  attention  of  the  house  to  the  effect  of  the  fluctuating  law 
upon  our  shipping.  In  order  to  reach  a  given  market  before 
the  average  changed,  it  was  necessary  to  ship  the  com  with- 
out loss  of  time ;  and  hence  it  followed,  tiiat  the  instant  the 
ports  of  this  coantry  were  thrown  open  for  the  admission  of 
foreign  com,  the  vessels  on  the  spot  were  used  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  therefore  happened  that  by  for  the  larger  proportion 
of  the  foreign  grain  imported  into  our  ports  reached  this 
country  in  foreign,  and  not  in  British  bottoms ;  but  would 
this  be  the  case  if  the  present  com  laws  were  not  in  being! 
Undoubtedly  it  would  not,  and  consequently  he  was  justified 
in  saying  that  these  laws  operated  most  injuriously  upon  our 
shinping  interest. 

One  of  the  witnesses  examined  before  the  committee  on 
trade  of  last  year,  Mr  Young, — a  gentleman  who  did  not 
take  ibe  some  view  that  he  (Mr  Thomson)  did  with  regard  to 
tiie  shipping  interest,  and  whose  opinion  he  would  thereiore  the 
more  readily  quote  upon  this  particular  point,  gave  the  follow^ 
ing  evidence :  Mr  Young  was  asked 

VOL.  II.  10 
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''  Do  yOB  think  thatliirying  a  larger 'propoHdcili  of  tfae 
oarryinff  trade  of  com  would  be  beneficial  to  you  !^'*—^^  Yee, 
it  would ;  if  there  was  a  fixed  duty  ttiK>n  oom,  I  hate  no 
doubt  it  would  be  beneficial  to  us,  for,  at  the  present  time,  if 
the  ports  are  opened,  orders  so  out  to  the  fordgn  ports ;  the 
forei^  ships  are  at  home  and  get  freighted ;  and,  before  the 
English  ships  can  get  out,  the  princip^  part  of  the  orders  are 
filled  up,  and  the  freights  get  lower ;  we  are,  therefore,  disap- 
pointed when  we  eet  there.^ 

"  Do  YOU  consider  that  the  alteration  from  a  fluctuating  to 
a  fixed  duty  would  be  the  means  of  giving  additional  emplojr- 
ment  to  the  British  shipping  i^^^^  Yes,  It  would.^    *     ' 

Mr  Hedley,  another  witness  whom  he  questioned  on  *  tbe 
subject,  gave  eridence  to  the  same  purport*  Mr  Hedleywas 
asked — 

^'  Do  you  think  the  shipping  interest  would  be  benefited  ly 
an  alteration  of  the  com  laws  2^ — **'  I  think,  if  there  was  a 
fixed  duly,  it  would  give  very  great  increased  employment  to 
British  shipping,  instead  of  foreign,  in  the  early  pak  of  the 
^'oar.  At  the  present  moment,  when  any  proepMt  of*  blifd 
neather  occurs  during  l^e  harvest,  or  even  in  uie  spring  6f 
the  year,  the  orders  are  sent  out  so  quickly,  that  there  is  ndt 
time  to  send  English  vessels  out,  and  the  fcn^ign  vessels  Mre 
taken  up  forthwith*  Now,  if  there  was  a  -fixra  duty,  tkfet'e 
would  be  none  of  that  speculation,  and  we  shonld  have  a^sti]^ 
ply  of  com  of  a  superior  description ;  there  would  bo  H  t^^kr 
import  instead  of  a  fluctuating  one.  I  think,  if  thei^werc^a 
fixed  duty,  British  shipping  wonld  become  tbe  carriers  df 
nearly  all  the  com*''  ' 

''  Yon  have  stated  that  yon  thmk  the  EngKdb  Oi^pfk^ 
interest  would  be  benefited  materially  by  the' change  mthie 
com  law  you  hayeanentioaod;  -wbM  not  that'deneiid  tipoti 
the  comparative  expense  at  which  fbr^gn  and  British'  ships 
eonld  be  navigated  t  ^**^^  I  think  that  Britisfa  shipping  could 
be  navigated  as  cheap  as  foreign  \  and  even  if  it  could  ikbtj'I 
\Bhould  prefer  British  shipping  in  bringing  com-;  you  hav^  tfo 
dependence  upon  the  foreigner  bringinff  c^m ;  he  pm*haps 
runs  into  foreign  ports,  and  you  have  nothing  but  tre«ible  and 
TBXatioa  with  him ;  a'gi^sat  many  6f  them  Imve  run  tntoNdr- 
WOT^  ke.'^  ■  ■'; 

He  csme  now  to  tile  eSbot  prodnced  by  this  flaotuAtifr^  4aW 
on  tiade,  and  diat  wa6  hk  pnnoipd  obj^^etidn  to  it.  '  nS  ksH 
already  stated,  that  he  did  not  give  in  to  the  delusion,  that  4f 
the  com  laws  were  repeiUed  or  moclified  to  ibfb  hxMnt'af  the 
pMicBt  proposteion,  com  wteld  be  mi^  ^sheapei^.  fio^iild 
•not  expect  any  sttoh  thing ;  but  hk  ^>ifiion  w^  thattUe 
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prioe  of  wheat,  under  such  ciroamstanoes,  would  be  much 
more  equal  Now,  it  was  apparent  to  common  sense,  that 
their  object  should  be,  if  they  were  obliged  to  take  large  sup- 
plies of  com,  such  as  they  did  at  present,  from  foreign 
countries  (and  the  report  of  the  Agricultural  Committee 
stated  that  we  depended  on  foreign  supplies  in  ordinary 
years) — their  object,  he  repeated,  should  be  to  make  the  moi^ 
of  what  they  were  obliged  to  take.  Now,  under  the  existing 
com  laws,  our  trade  in  com  with  foreign  countries,  owiog  to 
the  fluctuations  and  the  irregular  demand,  was  looked  upon 
by  them  as  an  absolute  nuisance.  When  a  rise  in  the  price 
of  com  took  place  here,  the  consequence  was  a  sudden  demand 
from  this  country  for  corn  from  foreign  countries,  so  as  to 
disturb  their  prices  to  an  incredible  extent.  The  demand 
came  so  suddenly,  and  was  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  effect 
of  it  was  to  derange  their  qrstem,  and  completely  unsettle 
their  markets.  It  appeared  from  an  article  that  was  recently 
given  in  a  paper  published  by  authority  in  Germany,  that  the 
demand  from  England  for  com  came  generally  so  suddenly 
there,  and  so  greatly  disturbed  all  their  internal  operations, 
that  it  was  considered  by  them  rather  as  an  injury  than  a 
benefit.  But  this  was  not  alL  Did  our  present  trade  in  com 
with  foreign  countries,  large  as  it  was,  induce  them  to  take 
English  goods  in  return!  Did  it  tend  to  produce  amon^ 
them  a  taste  for  English  manufactures?  No  such  thing. 
There  was  no  doubt  Uiat  a  trade,  under  an  equal  and  fix^ 
duty^  and  a  constant  communication,  would  produce  such  an 
; effect*  '  Could  there  be  a  doubt  that  such  would  be  the  case, 
considering  that  during  the  last  five  years  we  had  imported 
an  anount  equal  to  6,000,000  quarters  of  wheat  from  foreign 
countries!  Could  it  be  denied,  that  if  such  a  trade  were 
oarried  on  upon  equal  and  steady  principles  it  would  tend  to 
diffuse  a  taste  for,  and  to  promote  the  consuinption  of,  Eng- 
lish manufactured  goods  on  the  Continent  of  Europe !  But, 
aatbe  existing  law  stood,  foreim  com  came  to  us  at  rare  in- 
tervals, and  at  a  high  price.  How  much  of  that  price  which 
wiM  eventually  paid  for  foreign  com  in  this  country  went  into 
the  pockets  of  the  producers  of  it !  After  the  charges  for 
warehousing,  for  int(»*est  of  money,  for  insurance  from  fire, 
were  deducted  from  the  price  which  it  fetched,  it  would  be 
found  that  a  very  small  proportion  indeed  of  the  total  sum 
paid  for  it  went  into  the  pockets  of  the  producers  of  the 
porn. 

Now,  that  was  one  of  the  main  objections  to  the  existing 
system  of  com  laws.  With  the  present  fluctuating  duty, 
while  we  had  to  pay  a  high  price  for  foreign  com,  the  revenue 
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did  not  gain  by  the  increased  price.  The  producers  of  the 
com  were  not  gainers  by  it.  In  fact,  a  great  proportion  of 
that  price  was  money  actually  lost.  He  would  appeal  to 
honourable  members  whether  the  interest  that  was  necessarily 
charged  for  corn  laid  up  in  the  warehouses  of  Dantzic  for  three 
or  four  years,  and  then  deposited  in  the  warehouses  in  London 
for  two  or  three  years,  was  not  lost  to  those  who  had  pro- 
<luc6d  that  com,  as  completely  and  entirely  as  if  it  had  been 
money  thrown  away!  As  he  had  said  before,  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  various  charges  to  which  foreign  com  was  sub- 
jected, must  be  regarded  as  money  thrown  away.  When  he 
was  connected  with  business,  the  calculation  was,  that  kiln- 
dried  wheat  could  not  be  kept  for  less  than  8s.  or  10s.  a 
quarter  annually.  Therefore,  there  was  a  positive  loss  to 
that  amount — replaced  by  nothing— conferring  advantage 
on  no  one— which  might  be  saved  oy  an  alteration  of  these 
laws. 

But  then  they  were  told,  that  if  the  present  system  were 
altered,  they  would  depend  too  much  on  foreign  countries  for 
their  supply  of  com.  Now,  in  reply  to  that  argument,  it  was 
only  neceasary  to  refer  to  the"  JRleport  of  the  Agricultural 
Committee,  which  shewed  that,  at  this  moment,  we  were  de- 
pendent on  foreign  countries  for  a  very  large  supply  of  com, 
and  that  supply,  too,  obtained  under  all  the  disadvantages 
incidental  to  the  fluctuating  duty  at  present  in  existence. 
Was  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  that  duty  were  a 
fixed  and  equal  one,  though  that  supply  mi^ht  be  obtained 
much  cheaper,  it  would  be  obtained  on  fairer  and  juster 
terms !  The  advocates  of  the  present  proposition  had  been 
taunted  with  the  supposition  of  placing  tnis  country  at  the 
mercy  of  foreign  countries  for  its  supply  of  com  in  time  of 
War.  He  was  surprised  to  hear  his  ri^ht  honourable  friend 
last  night  repeat  that  taunt,  and  quote  Mr  Huskisson,  to  the 
effect,  that  Europe,  under  such  circumstances,  might  shut  her 
ports  against  us.  What  was  the  fact  ? — and  fact  was  in  this 
case  a  tnousand  times  better  than  theory — why,  that  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  war,  when  the  greatest  efforts  that  were 
ever  resorted  to  were  made  to  shut  us  out  from  the  continental 
markets,  we  actually  imported  a  larger  quantity  of  com  than 
we  had  ever  imported  at  any  previous  period ;  no  less  in 
amount  than  1,400,000  quarters  were  imported  into  this 
country  at  a  time  when  we  were  at  war,  and  when,  according 
to  the  extract  read  by  his  right  honourable  friend  from  the 
pamphlet  of  Mr  Huskisson,  this  country  would  sink  under 
the  opposition  of  the  Continent. 

His  right  honourable  friend,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
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miralty,  had  shewn,  last  night,  that  the  fluctuation  at  Rot- 
terdam, under  a  system  of  free  trade  in  corn,  was  still  greater, 
within  the  last  three  years,  than  in  Oreat  Britain,  where  the 
trade  was  fettered  by  restrictions.  But  the  cause  of  the 
changes  in  Rotterdam  might  in  a  great  measure  be  traced  to 
our  com  laws.  That  market,  from  its  proximity  and  con- 
venience, was  immediately  affected  by  our  market,  and  being 
the  theatre  of  speculation,  prices  were  more  affected  there 
than  even  here.  Then  they  had  been  told,  that  even  if  a 
fixed  duty  should  be  imposed  upon  the  importation  of  com, 
the  prices  would  not  be  lower  than  they  were  at  present. 
His  right  honourable  friend,  while  the  whole  of  his  arguments 
went  to  shew  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  duty  would  be  the 
ruin  of  the  agriculturists,  had  also  contended  tnat,  under  such 
circumstances,  the  prices  would  not  be  lower  than  they  now 
were.  His  right  honourable  friend  shewed  that  the  average 
price  of  wheat  in  Volhynia  and  in  Ireland  was  ahnost  pre- 
cisely the  same.  Was  not  that  circumstance  a  sufficient 
answer  to  those  who  said,  that  if  a  fixed  scale  were  adopted, 
the  landlords  would  be  ruined,  and  the  farmers  severely 
injured  ?  If  prices  were  the  same  in  Volhynia  and  Ireland, 
the  preference  would  be  sure  to  be  given  to  the  corn  from 
Ireland,  because  of  the  necessary  charge  of  10s.  or  15s.  per 
quarter  on  the  transport  of  Polish  com.  Now,  for  his  part, 
he  knew  not  how  his  right  honourable  friend  could  reconcile 
his  statement,  that  prices  would  not  fall  in  conBe<j[uence  of 
the  adoption  of  a  fixed  rate  of  duty,  with  that  rum  to  the 
farmers  and  landlords  which  he  had  so  confidently  predicted 
as  the  inevitable  result  of  such  a  measure. 

They  had  been  told  that  the  landowners  were  entitled  to 

Souliar  protection,  as  the  land  had  peculiar  burdens  to  bear, 
e  was  not  the  person  to  object  to  what  was  fair  and  right; 
and  if  it  could  be  shewn  that  the  landowners  were  subjected 
to  greater  burdens  than  other  classes,  he  would  say,  that 
they  should  be  protected.  He  was  well  aware  that  the  doc- 
trine he  was  about  to  propound  was  one  that  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  render  him  popular;  but  he  would  not  for  that 
reason  shrink  from  declaring  his  sincere  opinion  of  what  he 
conceived  to  be  just.  He  agreed  with  his  honourable  friend, 
the  member  for  Middlesex,  that  as  this  law  had  only  existed 
since  1815,  the  landowners  had  no  legal  claim  on  the  country 
for  compensation,  but  he  thought  they  had  an  equitable  claim. 
He  woiud  not  dispute  that  the  landowners  had  a  claim  to  a 
certain  degree  of  protection.  He  would  give  them  compen- 
sation for  it.  Let  them  make  out  their  bill  of  costs ;  and  ho 
for  one  would  pay  it  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.    Ho  would 
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say,  let  the  landowners  be  remunerated  for  any  charges  to 
which  the  land  might  be  specially  subject. 

His  right  honourable  friend  had  referred  to  Mr  Bicardo, 
as  being  of  that  way  of  thinking.  He  knew  that  Mr  Bicardo 
was  ;  but  what  did  that  gentleman  say  besides  f  He  had 
calculated  those  charges,  and  had  said,  that  a  fixed  duty  of 
10s.  was  neariy  double  the  amount  that  was  required  to  com- 

Eensate  the  landed  interest.  His  right  hcmourable  friend 
ad  quoted  Mr  Bicardo  as  if  he  were  with  him,  and  against 
the  imposition  of  a  fixed  duty ;  but  he  would  find,  that  the 
authority  of  Mr  Kcardo  was  against  him  on  that  point.  Mr 
Bicardo  proposed  the  adoption  of  a  certain  fixed  duty,  as 
being  a  mil  and  sufficient  compensation  to  the  landowners. 
Let  them  adopt  that  plan,  and  do  not  let  them  throw  away 
the  various  sums  which  he  had  shewn  were  Uirown  away  in 
the  shape  of  difierent  charges  under  the  existing  systenu 
By  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan  as  that  of  a  fixed  duty,  there 
was  no  doubt  that  the  revenue  would  be  a  gainer ;  ana,  under 
such  circumstances,  he  would  not  object  to  appropriate  the 
amount  of  duty  thus  received  towiM'ds  affording  that  relief  to 
the  landowners  to  which  they  should  prove  themselves  en- 
titled.* 

He  feared  he  had  rather  trespassed  on  the  time  and  atten- 
tion of  the  house ;  but  he  was  sure  that  the  great  importance 
of  the  subject  would  be  a  sufficient  excuse  with  the  house 
for  going  so  much  into  detail  with  regard  to  it.  He  had 
endeavoured  to  go  through,  and  he  hoped  with  some  successy 
the  arguments  which  had  been  urged  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question.  The  argument  of  time  alone  had  been  touched 
upon,  and  upon  that  he  would  only  observe,  that  if  eve*  there 
was  a  time  for  making  such  a  chanee  as  that  now  proposed, 
properly  and  beneficially,  it  was  tne  present.  They  had 
heard  it  much  dwelt  upon,  that  the  price  of  com  was  now  at 
48s.,  and  that  it  could  not  fall  much  below  that.  He  would 
answer  for  it,  that  any  importation  which  could  take  place  at 
the  present  moment,  more  especially  when  he  looked  at  the 
state  of  the  south-east  of  Europe,  where  com  was  almost  as 
dear  as  it  was  here,  and  where  the  government  was  actually 
iparching  the  population  to  the  com,  because,  to  do  so,  cost 
less  than  it  would  to  carry  the  com  to  the  population.  He 
would  answer  for  it  .that  any  quantity  which  could  be  sent  in 
now  would  not  disturb  the  existing  price  in  England.    As 

*  It  is  perhaps  anneeesnry  to  mj,  that  the  landown«n  nsTer  did  prOTs  thsfar 
burdens  to  preponderate  orer  the  burdens  of  other  ithmnn ;  on  the  oontruy, 
thej  always  were,  and  are,  of  leas  amount  than  the  burdena  of  any  other  daaa 
in  the  country. 
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1^9  qnly  argument  whicb  had  been  adduced  against  a  change 
was  that  arising  from  a  fear  of  a  fall  in  that  price,  it  waa 
clear,  that  now  yras  the  time  to  effect  a  change. 

But  there  was  another  powerful  argument  for  it : — They 
could  legislate  now  with  calmness,  with  deliberation,  and  with 
wisdom.  Let  them  wait  till  the  price  of  com  should  rise — 
let  them  wait  until  one  of  those  fluctuations  should,  under  the 
dispensation  of  Providence,  occur,  through  a  failure  of  the 
harvest  in  this  coi^ntry,  with  a  failure  also  of  the  harvest 
in  France  (a  prior  customer  to  us  in  the  markets  of  the 
Continent)  with  those  markets  not  abundantly  stocked,  hardly 
sufficient,  in  fact,  to  supply  their  own  demands^-let  them 
wait  till  that  time  should  arrive ;  and  then  a  change  in  the 
com  laws  would  be  called  for  in  much  less  respectful  language 
than  he  should  wish  ever  to  see  addressed  to  that  house. 
They  could  now  legislate,  holding  the  balance  equally  poised 
between  aill  the  different  interests  connected  with  tms  great, 
question.  Let  them  but  legislate  wisely  on  this  subject  now, 
and  they  might  secure  tm^t  continental  market  for  their 
manufactures  which  delay  might  deprive  them  of;  let  them 
but  adopt  this  proposition  now,  and  they  might  meet 
jBffectually  that  continental  combination  which  was  at  that 
moment  arising  in  different  parts  of  Grermany  to  shut  out 
English  manufactures  from  their  markets.     Lot  them  post- 

Eone  what  must  eventually  be  done  with  regard  to  the  com 
kws,  and  that  combination  would  have  spread  so  widely,  and 
become  so  deeply  rooted,  that  it  would  be  inaccessible  to 
argument  and  impossible  to  be  overturned. 

Above  all  things  he  would  say  to  the  house — '^  Act  now.^ 
Let  them  act  now,  in  order  to  answer  that  notion,  which,  in 
his  opinion,  arose  from  ignorance  or  mistaken  ideas,  namely — 
that,  in  the  first  place,  very  cheap  bread  would  be  the  result 
of  such  a  measure  as  that  now  proposed,  and  that,  in  the  next 
place,  the  effect  of  the  existing  law  was  to  deprive  the  people 
oJT  food.  That  feeling,  however  mistaken  it  might  be,  existed, 
and  they  might  depend  upon  it  that  it  was  difiusing  itself 
generally  throughout  the  country.  Such  an  opinion  could 
npt  be  put  down  by  argument ;  and  the  only  effectual  means 
of  puttmg  it  down — tbd  only  effectual  mode  to  convince  the 
public  of  the  fallacy  of  the  notion,  consisted  in  the  house 
resolving  to  resort  to  a  different  system.  He,  for  one,  would 
submit  cheerfully  to  the  decision  of  that  house,  whatever  it 
should  be ;  but  he  would  not  answer  that  such  would  be  the 
feeling  out  of  doors.  He  was  afraid  that  he  could  not  doubt 
what  that  decision  would  be.  They  would,  most  probably, 
pronounce  in  favour  of  the  existing  system;  they  would. 
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most  probably,  declare  that  that  Bystem  was  the  rizht  one; 
but  he  could  not  conclude  without  expressing  his  opinion,  in 
the  words  of  Lord  Liyerpool,  that,  in  spite  of  any  decision 
they  might  come  to,  a  restriction  on  the  food  of  the  people 
could  not  endure. 


8BCT.  X. ^DEBATB  IN  THE  MANCHESTER  CHAJMIIBR  OP  C0MMBRC8, 

BVaVS  DKCEMBBR  13)  1(^38. 

Who,  knowing  the  history  of  the  next  twelye  years,  can  read 
the  foregoing  speech  without  admiration  of  the  great  master 
of  political  science  who  delivered  it!  It  deals  with  a  fixed 
duty  instead  of  an  abolition  of  all  duties ;  but  at  that  time  a 
member  of  the  government  was  a  bold  man  to  use  such  argu- 
ments even  for  a  fixed  duty.  His  private  opinion,  as  we  have 
seen  from  his  memoirs,  was  in  favour  of  free  trade  in  com. 
The  debate  in  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the 
13th  of  December,  1838,  which  is  here  introduced,  particu- 
larly the  strictures  on  Mr  Thomson,  by  Mr  J.  B.  Smith  and 
Mr  Cobden,  (the  latter  then  making  his  first  public  appear- 
ance on  this  question,)  must  be  read  now  with  a  curious 
interest.  This  debate  arose  amid  the  agitation  of  the 
Manchester  Anti-Corn  Law  Association,  of  which,  as  it  was 
the  forerunner  of  the  National  Anti-Corn  Law  League^  the 
particulars  will  be  found  in  a  future  section.  The  revised 
report  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
as  follows : — 

In  compliance  with  a  requisition  signed  by  nineteen  of  the 
directors  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Manu- 
factures, to  George  William  Wood,  Esq.,  M.P.,  president  of 
the  chamber,  a  special  general  meeting  of  the  chamber,  at 
which  the  attendance  of  all  its  members  was  specially 
requested,  was  held  on  Thursday  the  13th  of  December, 
"  to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  petitioning  parlia- 
ment for  the  repeal  of  the  existing  corn  laws.**^  The  meeting 
was  very  numerously  attended,  being  the  largest  assemblage 
of  its  members  since  the  extraordinary  meeting  held  on  the 
subject  of  an  application  from  Liverpool  for  pecuniary  assist- 
ance from  governbent. 

Mr  George  William  Wood,  M.P.,  president  of  the  cham- 
ber, was  cafied  to  the  chair,  and,  after  reading  the  requisition 
and  notice  convening  the  meeting,  he  said  he  had  been 
requested,  as  the  president,  to  lay  before  the  meeting,  on 
behalf  of  the  directors,  the  form  of  a  petition  which  they  had 
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nBanimoualy  adopted,  as  one  which  in  their  opinion  was  suit- 
able to  be  sent  by  the  ohamber  for  presentation  to  parliament 
on  this  occasion  He  had  been  further  desired  to  explain  the 
views  which  had  actuated  the  directors  in  the  preparation  of 
that  petition ;  and  though  any  partisanship  from  that  chair 
would  be  exceedingly  improper,  it  might  be  allowable,  perhaps 
desirable  on  this  occasion,  to  open  the  subject  on  behalf  of 
the  directors,  since  no  difference  of  opinion  existed  amopgst 
them,  ami  he  should  therefore  have  to  state  nothing  but  that 
in  which  they  all  concurred.  It  appeared  to  him  that  no 
time  could  be  more  propitious  for  the  consideration  of  this 
question  than  the  present,  when  the  country  had  for  some  years 
enjoyed  low  prices,  when  the  expectations  and  habits  of  the 
fanner  were  lamiliar  with  those  low  prices,  and  when  rents  had 
already  accommodated  themselves  to  this  state  of  things.  The 
chairman  then  entered  at  length  into  a  consideration  of  the 
nature,  operations,  and  effects  of  the  com  laws  of  1815  and 
1828,  witn  notices  of  the  nugatory  statute  of  1 822.  He  quoted 
passages  from  Mr  Ganning^s  speeches,  delivered  in  1827, 
condemnatory  of  the  previous  law  of  1815,  and  also  referred 
to  Mr  Qrant^s  speech  explanatory  of  the  designs  of  the 
framers  of  the  present  law.  Its  avowed  object  was  to  secure 
stability  of  price ;  but  to  adopt  a  system  which  forced  us  to 
depend  mainly  upon  the  products  of  our  own  soil  for  the  food 
of  our  people,  was  surely  not  the  way  to  promote  that  stability. 
To  give  access  to  as  many  nuirkets  as  were  attainable,  and 
of  as  varied  a  character  as  possible,  appeared  to  him  the  most 
likely  way  to  attain  stability  of  price.  This  could  only  arise 
from  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  commercial  freedom — 
by  putting  the  trade  in  com  upon  the  same  footing  as  that 
which  regulated  all  the  other  great  branches  of  our  commerce, 
and  under  which  they  had  long  flourished.  The  farming 
capital  of  this  country,  by  the  great  vicissitudes  of  price  (occa- 
sioned by  the  act  of  1815,)  succeeded  by  extreme  low  prices, 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  might  be  said  to  have  been  wholly 
annihilated,  and  it  was  not  until  lately  that  the  farmers  had 
recovered  from  that  shock.  Such  a  visitation  upon  any  great 
interest  could  not  but  be  productive  of  national  mischief.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  effect  which  must  be  produced  by  high 
prices  on  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  of  the  whole 
country  was  fearful  to  contemplate.  Those  who  remembered 
the  periods  of  scarcity  thirty  years  ago,  from  successnre 
seasons  of  lamentably  bad  harvests,  the  enormous  prices  to 
which  wheat  rose,  and  the  sufferings  which  the  people  endured 
in  consequence,  must  shrink  from  anything  that  could  tend  to 
bring  about  a  return  to  such  a  condition.    But  the  effects  of 

10* 
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this  kind  of  legislative  interfereoce  were  not  eon  fined  jto  lyhat 
happened  at  home.     It  produced  a  most  injurious  effect  oti 
our  foreign  relations.     We  could  not  expect  foreign  states  to 
value  or  seek  to  cultivate  a  trade  with  us  in  com,  when  the 
demand  for  it  was  so  uncertain,  and  so  liable  to  be  stopped 
as  suddenly  as  it  arose.    To  set  Uiem  an  example  for  adofH 
tion,  which  was»  in  fact,  prohibitive,  if  not  in  perpetuity,  at 
least  for  a  long  period  of  time,  was  to  encourage  them  to 
follow  a  similar  course  with  respect  to  those  manufactures,  on 
the  export  of  which  so  much  of  the  prosperity  of  this  country^ 
depends.     (Hear.)     The  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  this 
town  were  suffering  at  this  moment  from  the  German  league ; 
which  was  a  system  similar  in  kind,  though  not  equal  in 
degree,  to  that  by  which  our  importation  of  com  was  governed, 
They  sought  to  protect,  by  high  duties,  their  home  manufac- 
tures in  the  way  we  seek  to  protect  by  high  duties  our  growth  of 
corn  at  home.    The  manufactures  of  Sie  United  States  had 
their  origin  in  similar  restrictions.     In  consequence  of  our 
engi^grog  in  war  with  America,  she  was  thrown  upon  her  own 
resources ;   manufactures  were  established ;    they  received 
le^slative  protection ;  then  came  high  duties ;  and  the  manu* 
facturing  interest  of  America  had  reached  Uie  high  pitch  it 
had  now  attained,  in  consequence  of  the  hostilities  between 
the  two  countries.    On  one  occasion  a  proposition  was  made 
by  the  j^resident  of  the  United  States  to  abandon  their  system 
of  prohibitive  duties,  and  to  adopt  one  of  moderate  duties 
(having  reference  only  to  finance,  and  not  to  the  protection 
of  manufactures),  provided  we  would  adopt  a  similar  course 
with  respect  to  grain.     We  refused,  and  adhered  to  our  pro- 
hibition with  respect  to  American  flour ;  and  America  mf  in-; 
tained  her  position  with  respect  to  our  manufactures.    (Hear» 
hear.)    It  would  not  be  just  to  conclude  his  observations^ 
without  a  brief  reference  to  the  arguments  used  by  thq  advo- 
cates for  the  present  system  of  the  com  laws.     We  were  iol^ 
by  them,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  trust  to  foreign  coun- 
tries for  a  supply  of  food.    But  to  a  certain  degree  we  did 
so  now ;  for  it  was  universally  admitted,  that,  taken  in  the 
long  run,  this  country  does  not  grow  com  enough  for  ttie 
support  of  its  inhabitants,  and  that  in  an  unfavourable 
season  we  must  have  recourse  to  other  countries  to  suppi}] 
our  deficiency.    Surely  we  were  less  likely  to  be  injured  th&,n 
now,  by  a  system,  which,  instead  of  lining  to  an  import  ^f  sk 
million  quarters  o(  foreign  corn  in  one  week,  should  give  v^^ 
a  steady,  reffular,  and  healthy  trade  in  foreign  oom,  brioging 
it  in  gradually  a^  oonsumptiaa  f^Fenl.op^  and  wbich  shoula  bci 
to  foreign  states  that  kind  of  demand  for  their  prod«o^  ^^h 
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oould  alone  encourage  them  to  value  the  trade,  and  provide 
for  the  supply.  A  regular  trade  in  foreign  com  would  be  a 
greater  security  against  the  danger  of  foreign  commerce  than 
the  present  system.  If  we  were  to  adopt  and  carry  out  this 
principle  of  prohibition — if  there  were  to  be  no  dependence 
of  ond  state  upon  another  for  the  supply  of  national  wants — 
if  we  should  be  driven  to  live  upon  our  own  resources  in  all 
things,  international  commerce  could  not  exist,  and  one  nation 
must  ever  be  a  straneer  to  another.  By  adopting  the  oppo- 
site system  of  free  intercourse,  we  should  indeed  create  a 
dependence,  but  that  dependence  was  mutual ;  and  he  appre- 
hended that  it  was  according  to  the  intention  of  a  gracious 
Providence  that  this  state  of  things  should  exist.  So  far  from 
its  leading  to  hostilities  and  war,  it  was  the  surest  guarantee  for 
peace.  (Hear,  and  cheers.)  This  dependence  was  not  one- 
sided ;  for  if  we  depend  on  other  nations  for  com,  they  had  to 
depend  on  us  for  what,  to  them,  was  more  valuable  than  com. 
It  was  thus  that  international  commerce  ihictified,  not  only  in 
the  country  into  which,  but  in  that  also  from  which,  it  flowed. 
It  was  said  again,  that  the  repeal  of  the  com  law  would  be  inju- 
rious to  agriculture.  He  was  one  of  the  last  men  to  wish  to  see 
a  great  national  interest  suffer,  or  to  be  less  prosperous  than 
any  other  interest  in  the  countnr :  but  the  assertion  proved 
too  much,  if  anything ;  for,  if  the  prosperity  of  agriculture 
had  to  depend  upon  such  a  state  of  things  as  he  had  described, 
(including  prohibition  and  all  its  consequences,  as  a  high 
price  of  bread  to  our  labouring  poor),  then  he  would  say, 
that  a  somewhat  lower  state  of  prosperity  to  agriculture 
would  be  a  less  evil  than  such  a  state  ot  things  flowing  from 
its  highest  prosperity.  But  he  did  not  believe,  that  a  scale 
even  of  low  prices,  provided  they  were  steady,  could  be  inju- 
rious to  the  farmers  of  this  country.  (Hear.)  What  affected 
them  was  great  vicissitude  in  price ;  and  they  would  have  a 
better  assurance  of  being  free  from  such  casualties  when  com 
was  cheap,  than  when  subjected  to  such  vicissitudes  as  had 
prevailed  during  the  period  from  1815  to  the  present  time. 
Exclusive  taxation  was  another  ground  alleged  by  the  landed 
interest  why  protection  should  exist.  On  that  subject  it  was 
satisfactory  to  know,  that,  during  the  last  few  j'ears,  much 
had  been  done  for  the  relief  of  the  land  from  its  exclusiv« 
burdens.  [The  honourable  chairman  adverted  to  the  new 
poor  law,  as  a  great  relief  and  permanent  advantage  to  the 
umded  interest ;  to  the  permanent  coomiutation  of  nthes  act, 
converting  tithe  into  a  fixed  land  tax,  and  exempting  trom 
this  tax  all  futnre  capital  expended  upcm  the  land ;  «id  to 
the  transference  of  a  consideraUe  portion  of  the  county  rates 
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to  the  national  expenditure.]  On  these  grounds,  therefore, 
though  some  things  remained  which  might  be  considered  as 
pressing  upon  the  land,  the  landed  interest  had  received  a 
great  relief,  from  the  sense  of  justice  entertained  by  the 
country  and  by  parliament ;  and  this  ground  of  the  argument 
for  high  prices,  therefore,  could  not  be  urged  with  justice 
to  anything  like  the  extent  it  might  have  been  some  years 
ago.  With  respect  to  its  operation,  he  knew  not  whether  the 
sentiment  he  was  about  to  express  would  be  concurred  in 
by  all  who  heard  him;  but  he  did  think,  that  in  whatever 
degree  it  could  be  satisfactorily  shewn  that  the  land  had  been 
subject  to  exclusive  taxation,  from  which  the  other  interests 
of  the  country  were  exempt,  and  that  those  other  interests 
had  no  other  exclusive  taxation  to  countervail  those  charges — 
to  that  extent,  as  an  additional  charge  upon  the  growth  of 
com  at  home,  that  interest  might  fairly  be  considered  en- 
titled to  protection  to  the  amount  of  that  ohar;^.  (Hear.) 
That,  he  thought,  was  was  all  they  coidd  ask  ;  it  was  all,  he 
was  sure,  which  the  country  ought  to  allow  them.  He  had 
thus  endeavoured  to  explain  his  views  on  this  important 

auestion,  and  he  believed  he  had  spoken  in  accordance  with 
de  views  of  his  fellow-dirootors.  He  would  conclude  by  pre- 
senting the  draft  of  the  petition  which  had  been  prepared  by 
the  directors  in  the  manner  he  had  described.     (Applause.) 

Mr  Samuel  Fletcher,  (a  county  magistrate)  in  moving  the  firat 
resolution,  said,  he  did  not  af)proach  the  subject  as  a  question 
at  all  bearing  upon  party  politics,  nor  with  the  design  of  placing 
in  invidious  contrast  the  agricultural  and  trading  interests  of 
the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  one  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other.  He  considered  them  so  closely  identified 
that  they  must  rise  and  fall  together,  and  on  this  ground  he 
questioned  the  policy  of  any  partial  legijslation.  If  they  re- 
quired protection,  let  it  apply  equally  to  the  commerce  and  the 
agriculture  of  this  country.  He  questioned,  however,  if  the 
interests  of  both,  and  of  the  country,  would  not  be  best  ad- 
vanced by  leaving  them  to  take  care  of  themselves,  freed  from 
all  legislative  interference.  (Hear.)  It  was  considered  on 
all  hands,  that  the  principle  of  the  com  laws  was  so  bad,  that 
they  had  failed  to  afford  the  farmer  the  protection  he  songht 
from  them,  while  they  had  placed  the  importer  of  foreign 
com  in  a  position  exposed  to  ali  the  temptations  and  hazards  of 
^;ambline  speouhition«  The  idea  of  rendering  our  country 
independent  of  others  for  a  supply  of  food,  was  nothing  more 
or  less  ihaa  a  new  edition  of  the  old  fable  of  the  belly  and 
the  Dsien^rs.  He  disliked  the  term  independence^  whether 
applied  to  individuals,  countries,   or  nations;    for  it  had 
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pleased  Ood  to  make  us  all  dependent  upon  each  other.  A 
mechanic  might  deteitnino  to  be  independent  of  his  tailor ;  but 
whatever  might  be  thought  of  his  determination,  we  should 
think  but  little  of  his  wisdom,  in  such  an  employment  of 
his  labour  and  time.  The  dangers  attendant  upon  the  repeal 
of  those  laws,  he  thought,  had  been  very  much  exaggerated. 
Some  persons  had  said  to  him,  "  If  you  refpeal  the  com  laws, 
rents  must  fall;  the  circulating  medium  will  be  reduced; 
government  will  not  be  able  to  collect  the  taxes ;  the  mort- 
gagee will  not  be  able  to  get  his  interest,  and  you  will  paralyse 
the  whole  nation.^  But  the  value  of  the  land  in  this  country 
was  not  to  be  measured  by  anv  protection  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  the  corn  laws,  but  by  the  wealth  of  the  country. 
In  a  wealthy  country  like  this,  land  could  never  be  at  very 
low  prices ;  for  the  wealth  obtained  by  commerce  would  seek 
to  invest  itself  in  land,  and  thus  keep  up  the  level.  He 
regretted  that  the  consideration  of  this  national  question  had 
been  deferred  from  time  to  time  by  the  legislature,  till,  at 
length,  want  seemed  coming  upon  us  with  the  power  of  an 
armed  man.  He  moved,  ^'  That  a  petition  be  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  at  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing 
session,  for  the  repeal  of  the  existing  com  laws."*^ 

Mr  John  Macvicar  (an  East  India  and  China  merchant,) 
fully  coinciding  in  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  president, 
a:!d  by  the  mover  of  the  resolution,  had  great  pleasure  in 
seconding  it.  The  resolution  was  put  from  the  chair,  and 
passed  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  then  read  the  draft  of  the  petition,  as 
follows : — 

"  To  the  Honourahle  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

in  Parliament  assembled. 

*'  The  petition  of  the  President,  Vice-President,  Directors, 
and  Members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Manu- 
factures of  Manchester,  agreed  to  in  a  Special  Oeneral 
Meeting,  held  on  the  i3th  day  of  December,  1838, 

**  Humbly  sheweth, — That  your  petitioners  feel  it  their 
duty  to  call  on  your  honourable  house  to  bestow  its  early 
attention  on  the  present  position  of  the  com  trade. 

^^  Wheat  has  aeain  risen  to  a  high  price,  and  much  appre- 
hension exists  of  its  becoming  still  dearer. 

*^  The  existing  com  law  has  not  proved  satisfactory  to  the 
people.  Its  provisions  will  now  be  scanned  with  a  jealous 
and  scrutinizing  spirit,  and  the  principles  on  which  those 
provisions  rest  will  have  to  undergo  the  further  consideration 
of  parliament. 
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^  From  the  period  when  the  eeantiy  was  hMpUy  restorekl 
to  the  Uesstngs  of  peace,  it  has  been  a  leaaing  object  of 
national  pdicy  to  break  down  monopolies,  to  remove  restrio- 
tione,  and  to  promote  a  free  interchange  of  commodities 
with  other  states^  in  the  wdl^founded  belief  that  the  national 
prosperity  would  thus  be  placed  on  its  most  stable  footing. 

"  The  com  trade  has  been  made  a  striking  exception  to 
this  wise  policy,  and  has  been  trammelled  witn  restrictions. 
Your  petitioners  are  not  aware  of  any  satisfactory  reason 
why  this  trade  should  be  regulated  on  principles  so  different 
from  those  applied  to  other  branches  of  commerce*  They 
beliere  the  exception  to  be  unnecessary,  and  consider  it  to  be 
permanently  and  most  extensively  injurious. 

^^  To  prohibit  the  importation  of  foreign  com  in  a  country 
not  permanently  ^roMnng  enough  for  its  own  wants,  whiea 
waiS  the  object  of  the  corn  law  of  1815,  or  to  subject  its 
import  to  heavy  taxation,  which  was  the  intention  of  the  law 
of  1828,  must  produce  the  natural  consequence  of  all  mono- 
polies, and  materially  augment  the  avotige  price  of  bread ; 
although  the  injurious  effects  may,  in  particular  seasons,  be 
more  or  Itsss  counteracted  by  harvests  of  unusual  abundance. 

^^  A  cheap  supply  of  human  food  b  one  of  the  main  sourooi 
of  a  people's  welfare. 

*^  To  mterfere  with  this  cheapness  is  to  plaoe  a  barrier  to 
the  gradual  acquirement  of  those  comforts  of  life,  by  the 
industrious  poor,  on  which  their  own  social  and  moral  condi- 
tion, and  the  nation^s  true  dignity  and  strength^  so  much 
depend. 

.^^  Steadiness  of  price,  in  the  coat  of  humad  food«  is  anotiuor 
important  element  of  public  wdifare. 

^^  Ghreat  ehanges  in  the  price  of  coniv  such  as  have  occurred 
since  the  passing  of  the  law  of  1815,  are  pregnant  with  evil : 

and  and  large  reductions  of  price  destroy  the,  farmer^scapi- 
,  and  bring  ruin  on  the  dealer.  An  opposite  extcOToe 
^rievouslv  impairs  the  needful  comforts  of  many  in  the  middle 
classes  of  life,  and  briags  to  the  poor  a  complicated  mass  of 
hdpless  and  lasting  suffering-^their  furniture  disappears-r^ 
^thing  cannot  be  replaced— their  food  becomes  coarser  and 
more  scanty — debts  aooumulate — and  penury  and  wretohedr 
ness  ensue. 

^  The  best  security  for  a  cheap  and  steady  price  of  4^^^ 
will  be  found  in  ready  s^Msess  to  many  and  varied  scources  of 


-pp'fj 


!he  attempt  to  limit  that  supply  to  the  proouce  of  off 
own  soil  mi|st  produce  much  needless  fluotna^ion,  and  will 
Ivtvag  uppn  naat  intervals,  whep  our  b^rvesta  &y,  in  what  t^e 
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jfUPjplurtiQiphiiMie  of  an  tfrnnent  fetateBman,  would  he  0  famine 
\fric44 

' '  *^  To  fleek.to^oTerbome  tbe  «vil: tendencies  of  a  bad  system 
by  the  QOBipiicated  fhtfBe«>work  of  heaTj  gradntfted  doties, 
fluotuattng  inverstly  with  every  <^nge  of  priee  (av  attempted 
in  the  law  of  1828),  must  prore  ansuecessfal^  iMMnKich«B  the 
endeavour  is  not  within  maa^s  agenoy  to  aeeompUsfa. 

>  ^  Beyond  tbe  hijkiffy  done  to  the  immediate  well-being  of 
.the  pewle  by  the-  existing  com  law  system,  other  evils  exist 
of  a  different  character. 

^^The  friendship  of  fave^  powers  is  alienated  by  a 
refusal  to  receive  ^heir  produce  ;  they  will  not  value,  and  afe 
little  likely  to  provide  for,  an  mieertain  and  cUprioibvs  demaad, 
^kappearmg  as  sadden^  as  it  springs  up  ;  rdstrietion  on  our 
patli  karte/to  restrictive  laws  on  theirs;  rival  manu&c- 
tures  arise,  and  proteetiog  duties  are  imposed  ta  foster  them. 
Capital  becomes  extensively  invested ;  the  evil  gets  beyond 
-the  vtach  of  remedy ;  and  jeakmey  and  prohibition  ooetapy  tbe 
.{flaoeof  international  conodeaoe)  and  oiP  natund  and  healthy 
conraiercial  intercfourBe. 

>^fiut  the  mischief  is  not  confhied  to  ^e  countries  where 
:«QV'evil-  policy  fimt  planted  it.'  These  mho  start  as  competi* 
tors  at  their  own  homes,  become  rivals  in  folieign  markets.  - 
ri  •t»>Sweht^  yedn  andinwieof  Suropeaa  peace  has  given  an 
ditipidie  tO'peaceAiiartr'among  tiie  contineDtal  siat^  which 
4iMbetodiiig>eiitIy 'improved* 

fi''i>K)Qr  fbnner  pr^Msminenco:  in  the  miiveflsal  ehbapness  of 
our  manufactures  is  already  passing  away,  and  thobgh  cftd 
vekdleetiottli  aAd'aailional  pride  miiy  mak0  'metf- loath  to  give 
ear  to  accounts  of  such  changes,  they  have  'been  long  fonring 
ilhemsetves  on  the  notieerof  those  who  directly  experi^oe  their 

*'  *^If,'fcomteiitaheti'n(yt](ms  of  a»  aMssailiArle  supremacy, 
'Wie  ata  indifferetit  about  this  p^ee  of  httman"food,*and  vequire 
otif  manufadtuvers  tb  eat  dear  br«ad,  wMkt  onv  foreign  com- 
^hotts  pipoctire  theirs  at  a  6heapet*:r^le,  onr  industrious 
popalatlen  Mrilt'  un&vmdably  be  driven  back  in  tbe  scale  of 
^Ihsatron,  io  a  level  with  thos^whom  tiiey  iiave  hitherto 
^MoHed  la  |ihys}cat  e^mfeiKB,  andwit  shaM  spiedily  tt&dermhie 
the  foundations  on  which  both  our  agricultural  and  manaftMb- 
fsting  indttstrf  tepose.  *    • 

'-  *^  Anoth^e^ydf'the  pr^sebt  systetti  is  th6  dtoeMed  state 
into  which  it  necessarily  throws  the  trade  in  foreign  ocvn. 
liou]^  iattdrvals  e^  inaction  are  fdlewed  by  Als'  «of  gteat  excite- 
«Q(^ntt  spectilalion  and  gambK^^  aM  ftcr  domhiant  «harae- 
tidris43eir;'and  ^rtitn^  iu*d  won  and  lost  aa  avetages  rise  or  Adl. 
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^^  It  remains  to  notice  the  two  chief  arguments  niged  in 
favour  of  the  system. 

^  1st,  the  danger  of  foreign  dependence  for  a  supply  of  food 
is  dwelt  upon. 

**  There  is  a  security  against  this  in  the  ordinary  workings  of 
self  interest.  Sellers  profit  along  with  buyers,  and  have  an 
interest  not  less  strong  to  prevent  any  rupture  of  the  connection. 

^Tendencies  to  war  are  checked,  and  war  itself  is  pre- 
yented,  by  those  friendly  relations  of  mutual  dependence 
which  grow  up  between  nations  bound  to  each  other  by  the 
ties  of  a  regular  and  profitable  commerce. 

^^  There  is  another  security  in  the  number  and  variety  of 
countries  where  com  can  be  bought.  If  one  channel  of  pupplv 
should  be  closed  by  accident  or  misfortune,  many  more  will 
remain ;  and  it  is  not  for  the  nation  which  boasts  of  being 
mistress  of  the  seas,  to  distrust  her  power  to  retain  and  pro- 
tect her  maritime  commerce. 

^*  This  alleged  danger  of  foreign  dependence,  however,  be 
its  amount  what  it  may,  exists  at  present ;  and  it  would  be 
diminished,  not  increased,  by  the  introduction  of  a  mord 
regular  system. 

^'2dly,  the  necessity  of  securing,  by  prohibitory  duties, 
a  remunerating  price  to  the  growers  of  com,  is  also  dwelt  upon. 

^^  An  uniform  standard  of  remuneration  could  not  be  esta* 
btiehed,  inasmuch  as  it  must  be  dependent  on  the  quality  and 
situation  of  land,  and  on  the  capital  and  skill  employed  in  ito 
Culture,  with  which  the  l^islature  cannot  deal.  Whatever 
was  done  would  be  arbitrary  in  its  operation,  favouring  some, 
falling  short  of  the  fair  expectations  of  others,  and  ftictuat- 
ing  with  the  changing  opinions  of  the  times. 

^'  The  claim  of  the  farmer  to  remunerating  protection*  is  mit 
stronger  than  that  of  the  manufacturer,  and  they  should  be 
placed  on  a  similar  footing. 

^^  Your  petitioners  address  your  honourable  house  on  this 
subject  in  no  spirit  of  partisanship.  They  do  not  desire  the 
•xeluflive  advantage  of  a  classs  but  the  equal  good  of  ail; 
they  vrish  to  see  ^  the  trade  in  com  conducted  as  &r  as  possibfe 
ou  the  principles  of  other  trad^,  in  a  sober  regular  course^ 
and  not  by  perpetual  jwks  and  impulses  arising  out  of  extras 
ordniary  emerg^Ksies ;  to  see  it  flow  in  a  regular  equable  cur^ 
rent,  supplying  the  real  waifts  of  the  oountry  without 
•verMiieuBiog  it. 

^*'  Your  petitioners  hope,  that  your  ho&oumble  house  will 
take  .measures  in  accordance  with  these  sentimeiitB,  and  with 
tbe  opioians  they  have  ventured  to  offer  to  vour  notice. 

'^  And  Tiili  ev«r  pray,  beJ^ 
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Mr  William  Neild  (oalico  printer,  of  the  firm  of  Thoa* 
Hoyle  and  Sons),  moved,  ^^  That  the  petition  now  read  be 
adopted  by  this  meeting,  and  be  signed  by  the  chairman,  on 
its  behalf.  *  If,  as  had  been  said,  agriculture  and  commerce 
were  twin  brothers,  he  did  think  that  the  former  regarded 
himself  rather  two  much  as  heir-at-law.     He  had  never  been 

C'led  about  by  that  fair  competition  to  which  hia  brother 
been  subjected,  and  which  had  spread  our  commerce  to 
every  part  of  the  habitable  globe,  and  increased  the  pros* 
perity  even  of  the  agricultural  interest  far  beyond  what  it 
ever  eould  have  acquired  without  the  assistance  of  the  com* 
mercial  energies  which  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 
Within  seventeen  or  eighteen  years,  printed  calico  was 
reduced  75  per  cent,  in  pnoe,  or  from  100  per  cent,  to  25  per 
cent..,  from  various  causes,  the  most  powerful  of  which  was 
competition.  Had  the  agricultural  interest  been  fairly  sub* 
iected  to  such  competition !  It  was  true  that  machines  could 
be  multiplied,  and  acres  could  not ;  but  he  was  assured  by 
eelebrated  agriculturists,  that  there  were  means  of  making 
the  land  vastly  more  productive,  and  there  were  oases  in 
which,  by  proper  management,  the  produce  of  the  land  had 
been  doubled,  and  even  trebled.  As  commercial  men,  we 
had  great  reason  to  complain  of  partial  legislation  for  the 
agriculturists,  and  it  was  high  time  that  the  legislature  gave 
to  this  question  the  consideration  it  deserved. 

Mr  Richard  Birley,  vice-president  of  the  chamber,  seconded 
the  resolution. 

Mr  J.  B.  Smith  (Mr  Smith  is  a  retired  merchant  and  a 
oounty  magistrate,)  and  Mr  J.  G.  Dyer  rose ;  and  the  latter 
having  given  way, — 

Mr  fi  B.  Smith  said  he  felt  called  upon  to  add  a  reoiark 
or  two  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  on  what  had  Cftllen 
from  the  president  in  his  mtroductory  address.  He  (Mr 
Son'th)  had  the  honour  to  be  a  director  of  this  chamber  a« 
well  as  a  member.  Now,  he  understood  the  president  to  say, 
that  the  petition  which  he  had  presented  spoke  the  seiiti* 
ments  of  the  whole  of  the  directors.  He  (Mr  Smith)  begged 
to  eay  the  petition  did  not  speak  his  sentiments.  (Hear,  hear.) 
•*^['rhe  President  said  he  certainly  understood  thai  Mr  Smith 
had  agreed  to  the  petition  on  the  day  before.] — He  certainly 
did  agree  to  what  he  then  heard,  but  some  passages  had  been 
since  added.  He  beKered  it  was  in  the  prayer  of  the  petition 
that  passages  had  been  added  to  which  he  could  not  but  di** 
sent.  The  inierenee  to  be  drawn  from  that  prayer  «7as,  tint 
tins  ehamber  approved  of  a  protective  com  law  of  some  sort 

-an  inference  which  he  could  never  allow  to  be  drawn  from 
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any  document  purporting  to  bear  his  sanction.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  he  could  not  approve  of  any 
protective  duty  on  corn,  and  that  in  his  opinion  the  whole 
course  of  legislation  on  the  subject  had  been  from  beginning 
to  end  one  of  the  most  scandalous  instances  of  landowners 
legislating  for  their  own  benefit  at  the  expense  of  the  people, 
that  was  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  legislation  in  any  country 
of  the  world.  (Hear,  hear).  In  the  early  history  of  com  law 
legislation — at  the  revolution  of  ]  688,  when  the  country  grew 
more  corn  than  could  be  consumed — ^the  landowners  passed  an 
act  giving  a  bounty  of  five  shillings  upon  all  com  exported  to 
foreign  countries ;  thus  enabling  the  foreigner  to  obtain 
British  wheat  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  themselves  could  purchase  it  at.  From  1740  to  1750 
no  less  a  sum  than  L.l, 515,000  was  paid  in  this  way  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  English  people  in  the  shape  of  bounty,  for 
the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  com  law  legislators ;  and  when  it 
was  recollected  that  the  bounty  system  continued  not  for  those 
ten  only,  but  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  he  would  leave 
the  meeting  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  amount  that  must  have 
been  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  during  that  period 
for  the  benefit  of  the  landowners.  (Hear,  hear).  Mr  Smith  pro- 
ceeded to  trace  the  history  of  prohibitory  duties  on  corn  from 
1 773  to  the  passing  of  the  prohibitory  laws  of  1815. — By  the  law 
of  1773,  the  bounty  duties  were  relinquished,  and  protective 
ones  substituted.  "By  that  law  the  importation  of  wheat  was 
prohibited  up  to  48s.,  when  it  was  admitted  at  6d.  per  quarter 
duty.  This  was  the  most  favourable  com  law  we  ever  had. 
From  that  time  our  population  and  manufactures  began  rapidly 
to  increase,  and  enabled  us  to  consume  our  corn  at  home ;  pros- 
perity smiled  upon  the  country,  prices  rose,  and  the  agricul- 
turists in  1791,  taking  advantage  of  that  prosperity,  passed 
another  law  by  which  the  duty  was  raised  from  6d.  to  24s.  3d. 
per  quarter.  In  1804,  prices  having  risen  in  consequence  of 
the  war,  they  passed  another  law,  by  which  the  duty  of 
248. 3d.  per  quarter  was  imposed  till  the  average  price  reached 
63s.  Then  came  the  law  of  1815,  the  year  after  the  peace, 
when  prices  began  to  fall,  for  they  had  obtained  during  the 
war  as  much  as  120s.  a  quarter.  Then  the  landlords  passed 
a  law  prohibiting  foreign  com  till  the  average  reached  80s. 
per  quarter.  In  those  days  our  worthy  president  was  an 
agitator,  (bear,  hear,)  and  he  remembered  hearing  an  excel- 
lent speech  from  him  declaiming  against  the  injustice  of  that 
iniquitous  law.  The  excitement  of  that  time  had  never  been 
equalled  within  his  memoir.  Crowds  of  people  assembled 
and  beset  the  houses  of  parliament,  which  had  to  be  guarded 
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by  soldiers  whilst  the  law  was  passed.  That  law  might  be 
said  to  have  been  passed  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  He 
believed  that  it  was  the  only  instance  in  which  a  law  was  so 
carried  in  the  British  parliament,  and  he  hoped  it  might  be 
the  last.  (Hear,  hear.)  This  law^  however,  was  found  not 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  those  for  whom  it  was  framed,  and 
then  came  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  law  of  1828,  by  which, 
instead  of  prohibiting  corn  till  it  was  80s.,  it  was  admitted  on 
a  graduated  scale  of  duties.  This  law  was  given  as  a  great 
boon,  by  which  we  were  to  have  an  importation  of  grain  at 
all  times.  Com  was  admitted  when  the  average  price  reached 
40s.  at  a  duty  of  46s.  8d.  What  an  insulting  mockery  !  By 
the  com  laws  of  1773  we  were  allowed  to  import  corn  when 
the  average  price  reached  48s.  on  payment  of  6d.  duty ;  by 
the  boon  of  1828  we  might  import  it  by  paying  38s.  8d.  I 
(Hear,  hear.)  In  fact,  up  to  60s.  a  quarter  we  still  pav  a 
duty  of  26s.  8d.,  and  it  was  not  until  the  market  price  nad 
attained  to  70s.  that  it  was  admitted  as  low  as  10s.  8d.  duty, 
and  73s.  that  it  was  admitted  at  a  duty  of  Is.  This  was  the 
landowner's  boon,  and  he  would  appeal  to  the  meeting  if  he 
was  not  justified  when  he  said,  tnat  the  British  parliament 
had,  under  the  forms  of  constitutional  law,  adopted  a  system 
of  legislation  in  reference  to  com  which  no  despot  had  ever 
dared  to  attempt.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now  it  is  important  to  see 
the  effects  of  this  law  upon  our  commerce.  The  effects  of 
excluding  foreign  corn  had  been  to  induce  foreign  nations  to 
impose  heavy  duties  upon  our  manufactures.  We  had  disre* 
garded  their  remonstrances  against  our  unjust  exclusion  of 
their  produce  in  exchange  for  ours,  and  we  might  now  turn  to 
look  at  the  effect  of  our  selfish  policy.  In  1820  we  exported 
to  Russia  13,203,857  yards  of  cotton  cloth;  in  1837  our 
exports  to  that  country  were  reduced  to  847,022  yards  only. 
(Hear,  hear.)  In  1820  we  exported  to  Prussia  5,442,535 
yards  of  cloth  ;  now  we  exported  not  a  yard.  (Loud  cries  of 
hear.)  To  Germany  in  1820,  we  exported  47,658,285  yards; 
in  1837  our  exports  to  that  country  had  fallen  off  to  38,581,533 
yards.  The  effect  of  our  prohibitory  system  had  been  that, 
notwithstanding  the  great  increase  in  the  population  of 
Europe  since  the  peace,  our  exports  to  Europe  had  actually 
fallen  off,  and  were  less  by  20  per  cent,  in  the  last  five  years 
than  during  the  first  five  years  of  peace.  Our  exports  of 
Northern  Europe,  by  far  the  most  populous,  civilized,  and 
wealthy  portion  of  the  globe,  were  less  by  L.7,400,000  in  the 
five  years  since  1832,  than  during  the  first  five  years  after  the 
war.  Nor  was  this  all ;  a  more  fearful  state  of  things  had 
arisen :  those  countries  had  become  manufacturers  themselvesi 
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and  we,  instead  of  beinft  inanufaotureTB  of  cotton  goods  for 

them,  had  become  merely  the  ipinnera  of  their  yam,  while  our 

poor  weavers  were  reduced  by  it  to  a  state  of  wretchedness 

aod  suffering,  which  admitted  of 

truth  of  this  last  statement,  he  w> 

exports  of  cotton  twist.      In  182< 

S,76-2,347  lbs.,  while  last  year  the  q 

to  23,9I0,01y   Iha.     To  Germany 

exported  11,682.683  lbs. ;  last  yea 

United  Netherlands  in  1820,   we 

cotton  twist,  while  last  year  our  ei 

risen   to  17,457,232  lbs.     (Hear, 

exports  to   Northern  Europe,  ant 

going  to  destruction  there,  but  we 

in  Southern  Europe,  where  a  similn 

to  that  pursued  in  the  north,  and 

in  1820  we  exported  no  twist  to  Fr 

amounted  to  354,025  lbs.     In  the 

had   increased   during  the   same 

61,182,  to  280,tU  lbs.;  to  Malti 

from  108,464  to  371,760  lbs.;  to 

9,118,938  lbs.;  to  Turkey,- from  I 

Total  exports  to  South  Europe  in 

year,  14,172,708  lbs.     (Hear,  hear 

raw  materials  was  not  confined  to 

80  much  cheaper  on  the  Continent, 

the  pole,  manufacturers  were  findin 

food.   Inl820  ourexportsof  woolle: 

in  1836  they  were  2,546,177  Iba.     ( 

was  going  on  with  respect  to  line 

the  exports  it  would  be  found,  that 

not  a  pound,  our  exports  in  1836 

total  export  of  cotton  yam  in  the  s. 

from  23,032,625,  to  105,106,529  ibi 

warps  were  sent  abroad,  sized  and 

into  the  loom;    thus   aSbrding   every  facility  for  the  most 

unskilful  workman  to  weave  them  into  pieces.    Mr  Bazley  had 

just  mentioned  to  him  that  even  cops  were  sent  out  in  casks 

ready  to  put  on  the  shuttle.     The  effect  of  this  upon  our 

labourers  was  to  deprive  them  of  half  their  work.— We  exported 

more  cotton  yam  than  would  be  sufficient  to  manufacture  all 

the  cotton  goods  we  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  and 

if  instead  of  exporting  yarn,  we  exported  it  mode  up  ijito 

foods,  which  we  should  do  but  for  the  corn  laws,  there  would 
e  employment  for  double  the  number  of  hand-loom,  and 
double  the  number  of  power-loom  weavers  emploT«d  ia  this 
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way  at  present.  This  was  a  most  important  consideration, 
and  sufficiently  accounted  for  the  deplorable  condition  of  our 
poor  weavers.  (Loud  cries  of  "  Hear,  hear.*")  But  our 
exportation  of  cotton  yarn  was  only  on  sufferance ;  the  spin- 
ning of  our  rivals  was  rapidly  increasing.  On  looking  at  the 
consumption  of  cotton  in  foreign  countries  he  found,  that  while 
in  1808  the  United  States  consumed  only  100  bales  of  the  raw 
material,  in  1836  she  had  converted  into  manufactures  no  Jess 
than  237,000  bales.  (Hear.)  France,  in  1832,  consumed 
only  262,719  bales,  whilst  in  1836  her  consumption  amounted 
to  353,005  bales ;  and  there  were  no  less  than  sixty  cotton 
mills  in  course  of  erection.  In  Austria  also  a  rapid  increase 
was  taking  place  in  cotton  manufactures,  and  in  1837  she 
had  650,000  spindles  at  work,  and  100,000  more  in  prepara- 
tion. Similar  progress  was  making  in  Bohemia,  the  Tyrol, 
Lombardy,  Naples,  and  Salerno.  Now,  after  these  state- 
ments, it  would  not  be  surprising  to  find  that  the  same  results 
were  taking  place  in  our  trade  in  other  commodities  as  in  our 
cotton  trade.  (Hear.)  He  had  recently  been  to  Birming- 
ham, Wolverhampton,  Leicester,  and  Derby,  where  he  had 
picked  up  some  facts  relative  to  the  staples  of  those  towns 
which  it  might  be  useful  to  mention.  The  export  of  hardwares 
and  cutlery  from  this  country  in  1824  was  12,285  tons,  and 
in  1830,  16,275  tons,  being  an  increase  of  33  percent. ;  while, 
what  was  most  important,  was,  that  in  the  same  period,  the 
exportation  of  bar  iron,  pig  iron,  and  castings,  had  increased 
from  34,591|  to  106,467  tons,  being  an  increase  of  300 
per  cent.  The  Sheffield  people  complained  that  there  was  no 
increase  in  their  export  trade ;  but  look  at  the  increase  of  raw 
materials.  In  1820  the  export  of  unwrought  steel  was  326 
tons ;  in  1834  it  was  1,709  tons,  an  increase  of  550  per  cent. 
With  these  vast  exports  of  raw  iron  and  unwrought  steel, 
added  to  the  export  of  coals,  the  foreign  manufacturers  were  , 
enabled  to  make  articles  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  in  this  coun- 
try ;  and  it  was  important  to  notice  the  great  increase  in  the 
export  of  ooals  coincident  with  the  increase  in  that  of  raw  iron 
and  unwrought  steel.  In  1820  the  export  of  coals  was  158,672 
tons,  in  1835,  546,338  tons.  By  the  same  means  the  foreigner 
was  enabled  to  make  and  export  cutlery  at  a  less  price  than 
ourselves,  tie  (Mr  Smith)  thought  by  such  facts  as  these 
he  should  be  able  to  convince  the  chamber  that  foreign  com- 
petition was  not  as  had  been  represented — all  a  farce ;  and 
that  it  would  be  their  duty  to  take  a  much  higher  ground 
than  had  been  taken  id  the  prayer  of  the  petition  before  the 
chamber.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  had  received  a  letter  from  a 
gentleman  at  Wolverhampton,   who  wished  to  have   been 
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present  at  this  meeting,  but  was  prevented  by  unavoidable 
business,  containing  some  important  statements  regarding  the 
trade  of  that  town,  from  which  it  appeared,  that  in  relation 
to  the  German  manufactures,  a  great  number  of  articles 
which  were  formerly  made  in  Wolverhampton,  such  as  scythes, 
sickles,  coffee-mills,  pepper-mills,  common  knives,  hinges, 
common  locks  and  bolts,  which  were  formerly  exported  to 
Germany,  could  now  be  purchased  so  much  cheaper  in  Ger- 
many, that  the  merchants  of  Wolverhampton  purchased  in 
that  market,  instead  of  manufacturing  themselves,  for  re-ex- 
portation to  foreign  countries.  (Hear,  hear.)  A  merchant 
of  Birmingham  said,  that  for  years  past  they  had  been  con- 
stantly losing  the  sale  of  some  article  or  other,  which  they 
had  formerly  supplied  to  foreign  markets — that  in  Constan- 
tinople they  were  cut  out  of  the  hardware  market  by  the 
Russians,  while  in  Portugal  and  Spain  the  wares  of  Germany 
and  France  were  supplanting  those  of  England;  and  what 
was  more  extraordinary,  that  the  wares  of  those  countries 
where  imported  to  supply  our  own  markets.  Even  the  article 
of  Brummagem  buttons,  which  one  would  think  were  cheap 
enough,  were  imported  from  France,  and  after  paying  a  duty 
were  sold  for  less  in  the  London  market  than  they  could  be 
made  for  in  Birmingham ;  while  the  article  of  gilded  toys, 
which  formerly  gave  employment  to  numbers  of  persons,  had 
ceased  to  be  manufactured  in  Birmingham,  and  were  imported 
from  France.  At  Leicester,  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers 
had  told  him,  that  he  had  bought  a  quantity  of  foreign  worsted 
hosiery  at  lower  prices  than  he  could  make  it,  and  that  the 
quantity  of  woollen  yarns  now  exported  was  sufficient  to  give 
employment  to  10,000  stocking  makers  all  the  year  round. 
This  of  itself  was  sufficient  to  account  for  the  distress  felt  in 
the  hosiery  trade.  In  Derby,  similar  statements  were  made  to 
him,  and  the  furniture  trade  was  suffering  from  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  rosewood  and  mahogany  goods,  which  were  im- 
ported and  offered  for  sale  by  public  auction.  A  gentleman 
m  Manchester,  indeed,  had  corroborated  this  statement,  and 
said  that  he  knew  houses  where  such  articles  were  regularly  sold 
in  Manchester.  America  was  exporting  machinery  to  Russia ; 
and  a  gentleman  in  Birmingham  said  he  had  a  relation  in 
Russia,  who  had  engaged  himself  to  an  American  company 
who  were  establishing  cotton  weaving  and  spinning  manufac- 
tories there,  the  machinery  for  which  was  supplied  by  the 
United  States.  (Hear,  hear.)  Another  article  which  we 
were  losing  the  supply  of  was  cotton  hosiery ;  for  not  only 
was  Saxony  manufacturing  as  large  a  quantity  as  ourselves, 
but  while  we  exported  only  430,000  dozen  pair,  they  exported 
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1,500,000  dozen  pair  per  annum.  The  Saxons  supplied  as  much 
cotton  hosiery  to  the  United  States  alone  as  we  did  to  all 
the  world.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  beautiful  specimen  of  their 
manufacture  of  white  cotton  gloves,  which  cost  only  3s.  6d. 
per  dozen  at  Hamburgh.  He  held  in  his  hand  also  anotlier 
specimen  of  gloves  of  foreign  manufacture,  and  one  of  similar 
quality  of  the  manufacture  of  this  country,  but  while  the 
price  of  the  English  goods  was  6s.  per  dozen,  those  of  the 
Saxon  manufacture  were  purchased  at  Hamburgh  for  J^s.  2d. 
per  dozen.  He  had  before  him  another  specimen  of  beautiful 
stockings  of  Saxon  manufacture,  which  at  Hamburgh  sold 
for  12s.  4id.  per  dozen,  while  the  stockings  of  the  same 
quality  of  English  manufacture  which  he  held  in  his  hand 
could  not  be  had  for  less  at  Nottingham  than  23s.  per  dozen. 
It  was  a  lamentable  fact  that  Saxon  hosiery  and  gloves 
were  now  regularly  imported  and  sold  in  this  country  at  lower 
prices  than  they  can  be  made  here,  and  will  undoubtedly 
shortly  entirely  destroy  this  large  branch  of  our  manufac- 
tures. (Loud  cries  of  "  Hear,  hear.**')  Now  he  would  put  it 
to  any  gentleman  whether  foreign  competition  was  a  farce, 
after  the  statement  of  facts  such  as  these.  (Hear,  hear.)  Could 
there  be  a  doubt  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  laws  which  enabled 
the  Saxons  thus  to  undersell  us  in  the  manufactured  article, 
the  raw  material  for  which  they  purchased  in  the  same  market 
as  ourselves  (Cheers) ;  and  when  it  was  recollected  that  the 
yarn  was  spun  in  England,  taken  there  for  the  purpose  of  being 
converted  into  goods,  which  were  brought  back  again  after 
a  land  carriage  of  nearly  700  miles,  and  sold  at  the  low  rates 
he  had  already  quoted  I  He  could  not  but  think,  that  after 
statements  like  these,  the  meeting  would  agree  with  him  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  this  chamber  to  speak  in  a  more  decided  tone 
to  the  legislature.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  speaking  to  Mr  Porter, 
to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  many  of  his  statements,  an4 
whose  book  he  would  recommend  eviery  man  to  read,  that 
gentleman  said—"  the  more  he  looked  into  the  subject  of  our 
present  policy  the  less  he  dared  to  think  of  it — its  consequences 
were  so  fearful.^  (Loud  cries  of  ''  Hear,  healr.'")  Our  popu- 
lation was  increasing,  while  the  means  of  employment  and  of 
subsistence  were  decreasing — could  any  one  think  of  the  con- 
sequences without  seeing  the  perilous  situation  in  which  we 
were  placed  \  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  true,  as  the  chairman 
had  already  stated,  that  the  landowner'^s  monopoly  had  been 
the  cause  of  all  this  ;  and  we  had  the  best  evidence  that  our 
corn  laws  had  been  the  means  of  establishing  manufactures 
in  America.  The  British  minister  at  Washington,  Mr  Ad- 
dingtoD,  in  reference  to  the  tariff,  wrote  to  Mr  Canning  as 
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fidlowB  I— **  I  faftve  only  to  add,  that  bad  do  reataiotiona  oo  thf) 
importation  of  foreign  oom  existed  in  0-reat  Britain,  the  tari? 
would  never  have  paued  through  either  house  of  coagreu, 
since  theagrioultural  atatev,  and  eapeeially  PenDBylvanio,  would 
liave  been  oppoaed  to  ita  enactment."  The  Pruaaian  anifaaa- 
aador  had  in  the  same  way  frequently  remonstrated  agaioat  the 
excluaioD  of  their  corn  and  timber ;  but  had  our  mlDistera  evqr 


It  fell  to  ft  low«r  figure  than  it  hod  been  known  for  200  yean 
befora.    In  1825  Mr  Huskiaaoo  was  the  first  taaa  to  propoM 
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^  redQ(3tion  of  the  duty  from  6d.  to  a  H.  upon  wools  above  la. 
per  pound,  and  to  jd.  upon  all  below  it  The  result  was,  that 
while  in  1820,  when  the  protective  duty  was  in  force,  our  im- 
ports were  only  9,000,000  pounds,  in  18^6,  ten  years  after 
the'reduotion  of  the  duty,  they  had  risen  to  42,000,000  pounds ; 
and  the  price  of  British  wool  rose  to  double  the  price  it  fetched 
during  the  monopoly.  (Loud  cries  of  "  hear.^)  He  would 
appeal  to  his  friend  Mr  Tootal,  if  the  benefits  derived  by  the 
silk  trade  from  a  similar  policy  were  not  equally  satisfactory,  the 
duty  on  raw  silk  being  reduced  from  4s.  in  1824  to  Id. ;  and 
the  duty  on  thrown  silk  being  reduced  from  14s.  8d.  to  3s.  6d. 
The  result  was  an  increase  of  imports  from  2,399,000  pounds 
to  5,315,000  pounds,  thus  giving  employment  to  double  the 
number  of  people  previously  engaged  in  this  manufacture. 
Another  measure  of  Mr  Hoskisson^s  was  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  upon  coffee  from  Is.  to  6d.,  by  which  the  consumption 
rose  from  8,000,000  pounds  in  1825  to  22,000,000  pounds  in 
1880.  Now  ou^ht  there  to  be  a  diiBcultv  as  to  the  line  of 
policy  we  should  pursue,  after  results  like  these !  (Hear,  hear.) 
Another  important  question  with  us  was  the  protection  of 
monopolies  by  discriminative  duties.  They  woula  all  be  aware, 
for  instance,  that  the  duty  on  foreign  sugar  was  63s.  per  cwt., 
while  the  duty  on  British  colonial  sugar  was  only  248. ;  that 
on  foreign  coffee  Idd.,  while  on  British  it  was  only  6d.;  and 
on  foreign  timber  558.  per  load,  while  the  duty  on  Ganada 
timber  was  only  10s.  Now  we  have  a  treaty  with  Brazil,  which 
would  expire  in  1841,  and  the  Brazilians  complained  very 
loudly  (as  the  Pmssians  had  done)  that  we  would  not  take 
their  sugar  and  coffee ;  and  they  say,  ^  If  you  don'^t  take  ou^ 
produce,  we  won^t  take  your  manufactures.^  And  that  was 
a  very  reasonable  proposition.  Was  it  surprising  they  should 
complain  when  they  saw  our  ships  enter  their  ports  laden 
with  our  manufactures,  and  return  empty  f  (Hear,  hear.) 
And  what  was  all  this  for!  Why,  to  protect  the  West 
India  interest !  He  did  not  understand  the  difficulties  to 
whidi  Mr  Thomson  had  alluded  when  down  here ;  but  he  had 
a  suspicion,  and  the  matter  was  now  explained  by  seeing  the 
papers  this  morning,  where  he  had  read  the  answer  of  the 
tx>ard  of  trade  to  a  petition  from  merchants  interested  in  the 
ooflbe  trade,  proposing  that  the  duty  on  colonial  coffbe  should 
be  reduced  from  6d.  to  S^d.,  and  on  foreign  coffee  from  l5d.  to 
7d.,  a  measure  which  the  board  says  it  cannot  recommend. 

MrBiriey  thought  tiiis  was  not  the  question  before  the  meeting. 

A  Member:  I  think  many  gentlemen  will  be  of  opinion  with  me, 
that  the  facts  Mr  Smith  has  been  stating  bear  materially  on 
the  queition  before  us,  and  it  would  be  deshrable  to  hear  them. 

11* 
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Mr  Smith  believed  the  meaning  of  Mr  Thomson^s  diiBooIty 
was,  that  they  meant  to  stick  by  the  monopoly  system.  He  bad 
little  doubt,  however,  "  the  difficulty"  would,  by-and-by,  be 
settled  by  the  Brazilians  in  the  same  way  as  the  Prussian  league 
had  been  settled,  and  that  our  unjust  exchision  of  Brazilian 
sugar  and  coffee  would  be  retaliated  by  their  prohibition  of  our 
manufactures.  (Loud  cries  of  hear,  hear.)  He  would  not,  after 
these  interruptions,  further  occupy  the  attention  of  the  meet- 
ing ;  he  believed  he  had  said  sufficient  to  shew  that  our  corn 
law  legislation  had  been  one  of  most  scandalous  injustice,  and 
he  thought  they  should  so  state  in  their  petition,  with  the 
addition,  that  while  we  sought  for  abolition  of  the  com  laws, 
we  were  not  so  unjust  as  to  ask  for  protection  on  manufac- 
tures.    (Applause.) 

Mr  Henry  Tootal  (extensive  silk  manufacturer,  of  the  firm  of 
H.  and  £.  Tootal)  said,  that  the  prayer  and  some  other  sen- 
tences of  the  petition  had  been  added  since  the  day  before;  but 
the  spirit  and  substance  of  those  sentences  had  been  stated  by 
the  president  before  he  left  the  chair,  and  it  was  formally  put 
to  the  directors,  whether  that  statement  was  in  accordance  with 
their  views,  and  whether  the  sentiments  then  expressed,  and 
to  be  embodied  in  the  addition,  also  met  their  concurrence. 
Those  sentiments,  in  his  (Mr  TootaFs)  opinion,  were  embodied, 
as  they  were  represented  by  the  president.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Mr  Smith  had  given  his  unqualified  assent  to  the  petition,  and 
stated  that  it  met  his  concurrence,  except  as  to  one  thing 
omitted,  without  which  he  said  he  thought  it  was  incomplete. 

Mr  J.  B.  Smith  explained,  that  whatbad  been  added  since, 
was  what  he  disapproved  of. 

Mr  T.  Townend  and  Mr  S.  Fletcher  spoke  in  explanation. 

The  chairman  said  he  considered  that  the  remarks  of  Mr 
Smith  tended  to  impeach  his  (the  chairman^s)  good  faith  in 
what  he  had  stated  to  the  meeting  as  to  what  had  been  done 
the  day  before.  Then  the  petition  had  been  first  read  over 
at  length,  then  paragraph  by  paragraph,  and  considered  for 
some  time ;  it  was  then  moved  that  it  be  adopted  and  recom- 
mended to  this  meeting.  The  question  was  put  upon  that, 
and  it  passed  unanimously.  He  (the  chairman)  had  then 
inquired  whether  he  might  consider  every  gentleman  then 
present  as  concurring  in  the  petition,  and  whether  tliey  autho- 
rized him  to  state  to  this  meeting  that  such  was  the  fact. 
He  said  that  if  any  difference  of  opmion  existed  amongst  the 
directors,  he  should  not  think  it  becoming  in  him  to  enter  into 
the  subject  at  the  meeting ;  but  if  they  were  unanimous,  as  he 
was  strongly  urged  to  introduce  the  subject,  then  there  could 
be  no  impropriety  in  his  doing  so.     The  petition  stood  the 
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flame  as  when  read  the  day  before,  save  that  additions  had 
been  made  (not  in  the  body,  but  at  the  end)  in  consequence 
of  suggestions  then  made,  and  which  he  understood  had  the 
full  concurrence  of  every  gentleman  present.  On  coming  there 
this  morning,  he  read  those  additions  to  some  of  the  directors 
who  were  present;  and  had  Mr  Smith  been  there,  they 
would  have  been  shewn  to  him  also.  He  thought  in  those 
additions  he  had  not  gone  beyond  what  the  directors  had 
concurred  in  suggesting,  and  he  could  only  express  his  deep 
regret  that  the  dissent  now  uttered  by  Mr  Smith  was  not 
stated  the  day  before ;  for  in  that  case  he  (the  chairman) 
would  have  qualified  his  statement,  and  have  said  that  one 
gentleman  did  not  go  thoroughly  with  the  other  directors  in 
their  concurrence. — Mr  J.  B.  Smith  said,  what  he  had  stated 
was,  that  the  petition  ought  to  embody  a  similar  prayer  to 
that  of  last  year,  which  contained  a  disavowal  of  a  wish  for 
protection  to  manufactures. — To  this  the  chairman  replied, 
"  We  have  asked  for  that  before ;  need  we  ask  for  it  again  V 
— He  (Mr  Smith)  replied,  that  it  was  an  argument  always 
used  against  us  by  the  agriculturists. — The  chairman  then  said, 
^  Let  them  raise  the  argument  first,'*^and  he(Mr  Smith)  rejoined 
that  he  thought  that  we  ought  to  state  and  meet  it  at  once. — 
[After  some  further  discussion,  Mr  Smith  said  he  considered  the 
quotation  from  Mr  Ganning'^s  speech  in  the  petition  a  very 
objectionable  passage ;  and  Mr  J.  C.  Dyer  suggested  that  the 
words  ^^  without  overwhelming  it,*^  in  that  quotation,  should 
be  omitted. — The  chairman  said,  the  quotation  must  be  wholly 
given  or  whoUy  omitted ;  besides,  no  one  could  wish  to  see 
the  country  overwhelmed  with  a  mass  of  com. — Mr  J.  B. 
Smith  thought  we  could  not  have  too  much.] 

Mr  J.  G.  Dyer  (machine  maker,  and  who  was  the  chairman 
of  Mr  Thomson^s  election  committees)  begged,  as  an  humble 
member  of  the  chamber,  to  express  his  sentiments.  He 
regretted  that  there  should  have  been  any  difference  of 
opmion  among  them.  He  thought  unanimity  was  a  matter 
of  the  first  importance,  both  on  their  own  account  and  that 
of  the  public.  He  had  been  highly  gratified  with  the  import- 
ant statements  made  by  Mr  Smith.  He  had  thought  of 
bringing  forward  some  facts  on  the  subject,  but  would  now 
abstain  from  doing  so  at  any  length,  seeing  that  gentlemen 
had  already  done  it  so  much  more  ably.  He  could  have 
wished  to  see  a  strong  demand  for  the  absolute  repeal  of  the 
eom  laws,  on  the  simple  ground  of  justice,  embodied  in  the 
petition.  Nothing  could  be  plainer  than  that  principle  of 
eternal  justice— that  every  man  had  a  right  to  exchange  his 
labour  for  food,  without  restriction  of  any  kind ;   and  ha 
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wished  to  tee  tbia  fandamental  view  of  the  question  power- 
fully urved.  There  were  strong  interests  opposed  to  this,  for 
the  landownen  knew  the  present  Bystem  to  be  necessary  for 
the  support  of  their  high  rents.  They  asked  only  what  it 
was  monstrous  injustice  to  refuse,  that  they  might  be  allowed 
to  take  cheap  food  for  their  cheap  manufaoturee.  It  was  no 
way  surprising  that  the  central  and  richest  portion  of  Europe 
^ould  cease  to  take  our  ma 
ciously  we  had  refused  to  taki 
outlets  of  the  ^ine  and  tbi 
corn,  cattle,  and  other  commoi 
luxuries.  The  chamber  hat] 
employed  in  discussing  this  i 
urging  that  it  was  a  questioi 
with  nice  delicacy,  through  fei 
ralers.  It  was  a  question  c 
evident  that  our  manufacture 
took  food  freely  in  exchange 
not  merely  by  a  com  law — w 
also  beef,  pone,  mutton,  and 
manufaotures  and  keep  up 
always  to  keep  in  mind  the  in 
demand  and  to  be  content  wit 
mDeal.  Nothing  but  univere 
object,  and  it  was  strange  ths 
at  large,  should  have  remainei 
such  awful  danger,  as  that  < 
from  the  oom  laws.  Tlloug^ 
should  look  the  subject  fairly 
the  thoughtful  looks  of  membe 
his  alarming  array  of  fuots,  il 
exports.  Still  he  knew,  from 
he  could  rely,  that  no  power 
with  England,  if  she  bad  only 
we  do  under  our  present  h 
struggle  to  regain  that  superi 
demand  most  strenuously  thot 
which  were  necessary  to  the 
reference  to  the  prohibition  o1 
alluded  to  above,  it  was  wor 
amble  of  the  bill  enacting  it, 
tion  bill,  it  was  actually  state 
of  trade  !  (Rear '  and  Iau| 
atrooious  in  legislation  be  c 
British  people  to  send  repn 
would  le^slote  on  principles  I 
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true  iutereats  of  the  country.     Thoy  had  not  hitherto  done 
so,  and  the  more  woa  the  ananif!.     ^'e  had  some  trade  with 
the  louth  of  France,  because  we  took  their  wines,  and  with 
Italy,  because  we  took  her  silk.     With  the  United  States  we 
had  an  extensive  trade,  because  it  supplied  us  with  cottoa. 
We  were  also  allowed  to  take  trunks  of  trees,  and,  in  fact, 
anything  from  Canada  and  elsewhere  which  we  could  not  eat. 
But  our  trade,  it  was  evident,  could  not  hut  be  very  hmited, 
where  our  imports  were  confined  to  luxuries  and  raw  material. 
There  was  no  raw  material  so  important  as  beef  and  bread. 
Let  food  be  received  from  abroad,  and  then  full  empbyment 
will  be  obtained  ;  and  when  the  essential  wants  of  the  working 
>  been  supplied,  he  would  not  grudge  the 
H,  but  first  of  all  let  them  provide  tor  the 
the  people.     It  was  said  that  our  island 
rn  enough  for  the  whole  of  its  population, 
yield  as  much  as  would  keep  the  people  in 
be  only  half  fed  was  to  be  but  naif  alive ;  and 
that  an  ample  supply  of  food  ought  to  be 
r.)     It  was  giving  the  people  food  that  would 
restrain   vice.     He   felt  that  he  ought  to 
«  generalities.     It  was  by  going  into  details 
vas  best  elucidated  and  enforced,  and  there 
emen  present  who  eould  make  their  know- 
it.     Our  trade  with  northern  and  central 
United  States,  would  have  been  at  present 
I,  had  we  all  along  taken  food  from  these 
inge  for  our  manufaotured  goods.     He  did. 
^et  too  late  to  recover  our  ground,  provided 
ind  energetic  demand  should  now  be  mode 
erfaaps  it  was  not  expedient  fur  him  to  make 
rk,  but  he  would  suggest,  that  the  chamber 
ifluence  more  effectually  felt  in  this  matter, 
he  lead  in  calling  a  public  meeting  for  the 
lubject.     If  there  were  any  arguments  to  be 
the   abolition   which   they  advocated,   he 
small  amount  of  knowledge  and  of  talent 
nt  to  confute  them,  and  to  induce  a  Urge 
wple  to  enter  zealously  into  their  views.     A 
g  from  a  public  meeting  would  have  more 
ited  the  tardiness  of  the  steps  taken  by  that 
eal  of  the  com  laws,  but  he  rejoiced  to  see 
now  existed  on  that  subject,  and  he  hoped 
iUx  their  efforts  till  their  object  was  accom- 
lught  if  it  were  put  to  any  plain  man  who 
shop  for  bread,  whether  he  would  have  two 
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or  three  loaves  for  his  28.,  he  would  only  laugh  at  the  folly  of 
the  question  ;  and  the  absurdity  of  doubting  in  regard  to  the 
polioy  of  the  com  laws  was  equally  glaring.  If  they  asked 
the  manufacturer  whether  he  would  have  a  glut  of  unsaleable 
goods  in  his  warehouse,  with  his  people  only  in  half  work,  or 
have  a  brisk  demand  and  his  people  fully  employed,  they 
might  easily  guess  the  answer.  If  they  wished  manufactures 
to  prosper,  they  must  take  every  means  to  obtain  a  repeal  of 
the  monopoly  of  food.  It  was  lamentable  to  think  that  they 
should  be  obliged  at  that  time  of  day  to  send  lecturers 
throughout  the  country  to  enlighten  the  people  on  a  subject 
which  bore  so  deeply  on  their  interests.  In  reference  to  the 
gloomy  anticipations  as  to  the  results  of  foreign  competition, 
he  would  again  say,  that  if  the  question  were  now  to  be  taken 
up  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  danger  might  yet  be  avoided  ;  and 
he  did  wish  to  see  the  petition  express  the  opinion,  that  it  was 
opposed  to  the  eternal  principles  of  justice,  to  continue  a 
monopoly  in  the  trade  of  corn  and  other  articles  of  subsistence. 
Mr  Gobden  (of  the  firm  of  R.  Oobden  &  Co.,  calico 
printers,  employing  one  thousand  hands,  author  of  pamphlets, 
""^  Bussia'''  and  ''*' Etipland^  Ireland^  and  America^  by  a  Man* 
Chester  manufacturer**')  said,  that  it  appeared  to  him,  whilst 
listening  to  the  petition  just  read,  that  the  chamber  had  gone 
back  from  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  petition  of  last  year 
upon  this  important  subject — an  opinion  that  he  confessed 
had  been  much  strengthened  by  the  remarks  that  fell  from 
the  chair.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  chamber  had  last  year 
advocated  an  absolute  freedom  of  trade.    (Mr  G.  read  from  a 

f)rinted  copy  of  a  petition  that  had  been  sent  from  the  board 
ast  year,  a  passage  praying  that  the  trade  in  corn  and  in  all 
other  commodities  might  be  freed  from  all  protective  duties, 
leaving  only  such  taxes  as  might  be  deemed  necessary  for 
revenue ;  and  that  every  obstacle  to  the  free  operations  of 
capital  and  labour,  might,  as  far  as  possible,  be  gradually 
repealed.)  It  did  appear  to  him,  that  if  at  a  time  like  tl^ 
present,  when  considerable  interest,  and  indeed  excitement, 
existed  upon  the  subject,  the  chamber  should  send  a  petition 
less  decided  in  its  tone  and  character  than  last  year,  a  very 
unfavourable  and  unjust  opinion  would  be  formed  of  the 
seal  and  intelligence  of  that  board.  (Hear,  hear.)  With 
these  views  he  hoped  the  petition  might  undergo  some 
alterations.  Indeed,  looking  to  the  mass  of  valuable  facts  just 
given  to  them  by  Mr  Smith,  and  which,  he  was  sure,  had  made  a 
strong  impression  on  the  minds  of  all  present,  as  well  as  to  the 
clear  and  forcible  ar^ments  of  Mr  Dyer,  coupled  with  the 
fact,  that  had  been  elicited  of  some  discrepancy  in  the  minds 
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of  the  directors ; — looking  to  these  circnmstanees,  together 
with  the  fact  of  the  evident  haste  with  which  the  petition  had 
been  drawn  up,  he  could  not  help  recommending  that  an 
adjournment  of  this  meeting  for  a  week,  in  order  to  afford 
time  for  the  preparation  of  another  petition,  would  be  advis- 
able. (Cheers.)  The  ground  taken  up  last  year,  that  of 
demanding  a  total  repeal  of  all  protective  duties  upon  corn, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  deprecating  all  protection  upon 
foreign  manufact  ures,  was  the  only  one  consistent  with  justice 
or  safety  to  otir^elves.  Look  at  the  different  operation  of 
protective  duties  upon  manufactures  and  the  products  of 
land,  lie  would  suppose  that  in  his  own  article  of  prints, 
by  means  of  a  prohibitive  law,  the  profits  could  be  raised 
a  thousand-fold  their  present  rate.  How  long  would  it 
be  before  such  an  amount  of  capital  flowed  into  the  trade, 
as,  by  competing  with  the  present  owners  of  printing 
machines  and  print-works,  would  reduce  the  profits  to  the 
same  level  as  other  trades!  (Hear.)  In  a  country  such  as 
this,  where  a  boundless  extent  of  capital  was  yielding  only 
three  or  four  per  cent.,  it  was  folly  to  suppose  that  by  artifi- 
cial means  any  trade  could  long  be  made  to  pay  more  than 
an  average  rate  of  profit.  The  effect  of  all  such  restrictions 
could  only  be  to  narrow  the  field  of  industry,  and  thus  in  the 
eild  to  injure  instead  of  benefiting  the  parties  intended  to  be 
protected.  But  look  at  the  very  opposite  position  in  which 
the  owners  of  land  stood.  He  would  suppose  that  a  law 
could  be  passed  to  raise  the  price  of  wheat  to  a  thousand  shil- 
lings a  bushel.  Now  what  would  be  the  effect  of  this,  but 
that  the  capitalists  who  now  get  their  ten  per  cent,  profit  in 
London  or  Manchester,  would  immediately  send  their  sons  to 
bid  fifty  per  cent,  over  the  farming  tenants  of  Norfolk ;  and 
if  these  were  still  in  the  way  of  getting  higher  profits  than 
other  trades,  then  other  competitors  would  again  appear  to 
bid  fifty  per  cent,  over  them,  until  Lord  Leicester's  farms  had 
reached  the  full  market  price,  and  yielded  only  the  ordinary 
rate  of  profit  of  all  other  trades.  (  H  ear,  hter.)  But  mark  the 
diff^ence  in  the  situation  of  the  landowner  and  the  calico  prin- 
ter. Whilst  additional  mills  and  print-works  might  be  erected, 
to  meet  the  demand  for,  and  share  the  profits  upon  calicoes 
and  prints,  not  one  acre  of  land  eould  be  added  to  the  present 
domains  of  the  aristocracy.  Therefore  every  shilling  of  pro- 
tection on  corn  must  pass  into  the  pockets  of  the  landowner, 
without  at  all  benefiting  the  tenant  orthe  agricultural  labourer; 
whereast  on  the  other  hand,  no  extent  of  protection  conld 
possibly  benefit  the  manufacturer.  He  felt  ashamed  to  make 
observatbns  so  trite  to  the  intelligent  body  around  him.  They 


were  qpit^/utm0oafl«Mrjr«  iMoafuie  they  laaam  v^  irei)  ilM  kt^ 
whicb  g^yetnad itbe ntoof  profil upon  ospitJitae^rdiAr to ^e 
field  of  operation*  Yet  thej  coDttaatlsr  hearil  in  tiiA  iCtMlseof 
Comi9one,  the  Marquisef  Ohandos  and  ottiefs  urgf  A|[f  tb^  tmticy 
<tf  lugh  duties  for  the  proteetion  of  tenants  and  agricultural 
Ii^Kmrers  I  The  landlonia  had  been  Imng  upott'  the'  odpH&i  of 
the  fannera  nearly  ever  einoe  the-peoee;  ami  whenheh^rdtliem 
talking  of  benefiting  their  tenants  bj  protective  dutf^,  *b^ 
thought  of  the  saying  of  Voltaire  with  reference  to  the  motlks  of 
hia  dny-^^^  that  he  wondered  they  did  not  laugh  in  eaefa  other*s 
faoes  from  under  their  hoods  when  they  met  in  the  streets  ;^ 
I|e  wondered  the  landlords  did  not  *  burst  into  laughfter  when' 
paasing  tho  corn  law^  under  pretenoe  of  benefiting  the  t^nantu^ 
and  l^K>urers,  (Hear,  hear.)  A  good  deal  Imd  been  sliid* 
by  Mr  Smith,  and  by  the  worthy  president,  upon  the  Object 
of  the  past  history  of  the  com  laws.  He  thought  th^had 
very  little  cause  to  rail  at  the  aristocracy,  on  account  of  th^' 
protective  laws,  previous  to  1825,  for  the  legislature  had  ^en 
about  as  much  protection  to  the  trades  as  they  deslred-^-^fc; 
laoCi  and  gloves  were  all  virtually  prohibited.  The  landlords 
did  not  even  allow  themselves  to  export  their  wool,  and  eveh 
if  found  within  a  certain  distance  from  the  sea  shore,  it  was 
liable  to  seizure*    But  in  1825,  Mr  Haskisson  introduced  the 

fiindple  of  free  trade,  and  declared  that  the  cabinet  of  Lord^ 
Averpool  would  not  sanction  any  duty  for  the  purpose  of 
proteetion,  beyond  thirty  per  eent     Mr  Huski^son  distinctly 
avowed*  that,  if  that  protection  was  not  sufficient,  the  trade 
ought  not  to  be  pampered  with  a  higher  rate  of  duty.     W  hen, 
in  1827,  the  same  cabinet  was  forced,  reluctantly,  to  take  np 
the  subject  of  com,  and  were  urged,  by  Mr  Whitmore  and 
others,  to  apply  the  same  principle  to  that  which  they  bad 
applied  to  manufttotures,  Mr  Canning,  in  the  nanie  of  the 
ministry,  was  driven  to  the  admission,  that  if  th4  trade  in 
QOen  was  to  be  legislated  upon  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  reflated 
upOQ  the  same  principle  as  other  eommodhies.     But  when 
tfa^  bffonght  forward  their  com  biU,  the  mhiist^rs  wefe  faOnd  ' 
to  have  abuadoned  their  own  principle  altogether,  and'i^st^d' 
olatk^d  valorem  duty  of  only  thirty  per  ceilt.,  Ih^  itnpOsed 
a  graduated  scale  of  duties,  fcetuatingabeordii^g  to'th^  prices 
in  the  home  markety  and  w^hioh  has  beetv  equal  t^  «tfr  W ' 
vqhr0»  dvLty  of  one  hondred  per  cent.,  upott-  ait  atei^gd,  4ver '  * 
ein0e.  -  He  ipnte  differed. from  the  opiaioit  exipi^sed  ft/tho  ' 
wolthy  preadent,  that  the  eora*  law  of  1827^;  unAer  vmich^ 
the  oountry^Bow.sttffeved,  was  a  irefaxatibnof  the  one  Which 
was  passed  in  1815*   On  Idie  contrary,  he  wM^pretiar^  t^rihew 
tfaAt  thQlaw  of  }627h8  is  An  aggrsm%i<Mi  of  that  of  181/Pf  iif 
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fitftt  it*  iMivar  WM  mtended  to  be  a  relaxatimi,  but  was  passed 
with  »  fall  knowledge  that  it  was  a  severer  law  than  the 
previous  one.  To  understand  this  snbject  dearly,  it  was 
neoessavy  to  refer  to  the  very  different  state  of  the  eurrenoy 
m  1815  and  1828 ;  at  which  latter  period  it  had  undergone 
ao^  aj^reoiatioa  of  about  twenty-five  per  cent.  That  this 
poioft  was  very  well  understood  by  the  eonfederates^he  might 
call  them  coiuyirators — who  passed  the  present  law,  was  very 
evident  to  aU  who  read  the  proceedings  m  parliament  of  that 
time^  Indeed^  the  alteration  in  the  currency  was  urffed  by 
the.  ebaoeellor  of  the  exchequer,  Mr  Robinson  (who  let  the 
oat  out  of  the  bag  wiien  hard  pressed  by  Sir  E.  Knatohbull 
and  th^  fiMnaticsof  the  agricultural  part^  for  a  complete 
mQnopd^),.as  a  reason  for  passing  the  bill;  and  Sir  F. 
Burdetty  who  was  in  favour  of  the  high  duty  on  com,  consoled 
his  parlor  by  telling  them,  that  whilst  the  currency  law 
renMuned  in  force,  they  would  not  be  worse  off  by  the  change. 
An  appeal  to  the  duties  at  the  two  periods  fully  justifies  this 
opinion^  In  1815,  com  was  admissible  duty  free  at  80s. ;  and 
by  the  law  at  1828,  it  is  admitted  at  a  shilhng  duty,  when  the 
price  in  the  home  market  reaches  73?.  TaUng  into  account 
the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the  currency,  by  which 
the  sum  ot  80s.  in  1816  had  been  made  equivalent  to  60s.  in 
1828|  the  landlords  actually  raised  the  monopoly  some  fifteen 
per  oent»  higher  by  the  dbange.  In  further  proof  of  his 
pesition,  he  referred  the  meeting  to  Mr  Porter^s  exoeHent 
work,  ''  The  Progress  of  the  Nation^'—^a  book  that  all  ought 
to  possess — in  which  it  was  deady  shewn,  that  in  the  years 
subsequent  to  the  law  of  1828,  the  people  of  this  country  had 
consumed  a  less  number  of  pints  of  forei|;n  com  per  head, 
taking  into  account  the  increase  of  ^pulation,  than  tiiey  had 
done  previous  to  that  change.  He  jomed  with  Mr  Smith  in 
expr^esiaff  indignation  at  such  scandalous  robbwy,  in  the 
nfone  of  legislation ;  and  he  tbouxht  it  became  tfale  duty  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  decutre  energetiealhr,  that  it 
knew  and  felt  the  extent  of  the  injustice  inflicted  upon  the 
trading  community*  Agreeing  with  Mr  I^rer,  that  it  was 
useful  to  submit  to  the  meeting  such  facts  as  came  under 
one's  personal  observation,  he  would  add,  that  be  had  made 
the  tour  of  Qermany  lately,  and  had  given  some  attention  to 
the  progress  of  manufactures  in  those  -  countries  throus^ 
whioa  he  had  passed ;  and  without  going  again  over  me 
statistics  of  Mr  Smith,  further  than  to  oorroborate  gsneralty 
w)iat  be  had  stated,  he  would  refer  to  a  branch  of  industry 
that  was  making  great  progress,  and  which  had  straek  him 
as  one  of  the  roost  omiapus  signs  he  had  witnessed.  He 
VOL.  n^  12 
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allndad  to  the  greot  inoreaie  in  the  mAiiufiMrtare  ef  triariaaery 
abroad,  under  the  aaspioes  of  EngliBh  medianicfl^  PrevSons 
to  the  time  of  passing  the  com  law  in  1828,  the  nNWufaoftarers 
and  spinners  of  this  oountrjt  anxious  to  share  tiie  monopoly 
of  the  landholders  in  some  sluB^e^  pressed  for  a  prtdiibition -en 
the  exportation  of  machinery,  and  it  was  granted* '  The 
artizan,  who  had  been  previously  interdicted  from  emigratiiig, 
now  demanded  a  law  to  enable  him  to  carry  his  labour  to  die 
best  market,  and  this  of  course  was  granted.  And  bore  we 
see  the  invariable  effects  of  trying  to  make  selfishness  har- 
monize with  the  public  good.  The  artisan  left  this  oquntry 
to  teach  the  foreign  spinner  bow  to  organize  his  mill,  ani  was 
then  sent  home  to  reap  the  effects  in  a  restricted  maricet^fbr 
his  industry.  But  now  the  denuind  arises  for  the  maheM-of 
machinery,  and  the  same  process  was  going  on  to  instruct  the 
foreigner  in  making  spinning  frames^  that  was  formerly  d<&e 
in  spinning  cotton.  Whilst  at  Dresden  he  was  shewn  ovcv  a 
larse  machine-making  establishment,  by  an  EngKehman,  who 
took  him  into  a  large  room  filled  with  machinery  for  s^innifts 
flax,  with  Gore  and  Wesle/s  patent  improvements^^his,  staid 
he^  was  brought  out  from  England,  at  an  expense  of  jS5,4MK) 
dollars,  for  models,  and  I  am  engaged  to  superintend  the 
copying  it.  At  Chemnitz,  also  in  Saxony,  he  visited  also  a 
large  establishment  organized  and  conducted  by  EngHAh 
mechanics  for  the  manufactureof  nuMshinery.  And  it  happened, 
that  on  the  very  day  he  was  there,  the  place  was  decorated  with 
ever-greens  and  laurel  branches,  for  the  purposeof  doinghonour 
to  the  king  and  queen  of  Saxony,  who  paid  a  visit  to  the 
premises.  He  found  at  Prague,  in  Bohemia,  an  eetabKeh- 
ment  belonging  to  an  Enelishman,  for  making  machirierr  for 
manufactures.  And  at  Vienna  there  were  two  of  our  country- 
men accommodated  under  an  imperial  roof,  carryinff  on  n 
simihur  trade.  At  Elberfield  and  Aix-Ia«C!hapelle,  fad  also 
found  large  machine-making  businesses  carried  on  by  Eilglisil* 
men.  At  Leige  there  is  a  similar  concern,  the  largest  in  the 
world,  belonging  to  Mr  Oockerell,  who  was  bom  at  Hailing- 
den,  in  this  county,  and  who  emjdoys  nearly  four  thousaml 
hands.  And  at  Zurich,  he  found  the  large  estabHsliment^f 
Mr  Esher,  with  an  Englishman  at  the  head  of  thefMinchpy, 
and  another  at  the  head  of  the  forge^  oasting  five  tons  «f  inVn 
a  day  brouf^ht  from  England,  into  spindles,  rollers,  and  wheell^ 
for  the  spinners  and  manufacturers  of  Austria^  Sttmniy,  olr 
BavariSk  In  almost  every  large  town  there  "were  BngiiBh 
mechanics  instructing  the  nativee  to  rival  tm.  Now  he  eeil- 
tended,  tiiat  every  one  of  those  artunuiB  was  ekpatria<)ed 
from  their  oountry  by  act  <rf  the  British  parlament.    tPh^ 
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tMvried  their  hbbuv  «br«i«ul,  beeanee  oor  <ioni  law  will  not 
ftHow  them  to  exofa&n^  the  reeuhs  of  their  industry  for  the 
eera  and  hod  of  other  oonntrieA.  He  quitted  the  continent 
Bit  Antwerp  for  England,  and  he  would  tell  them  what  were 
hit  foeihiigs  after  walking  through  the  deserted  exchange  of 
that  onoe  fiunous  emporium,  and  looking  at  its  almost  deserted 
harboura,  in  which,  by  the  way,  he  observed  American,  not 
English  vessels,  which  had  been  the  bearers  of  the  coffee  and 
sugar  of  Onba.  Whilst  looking  at  these  evidences  of  departed 
greataess,  and  reflecting  upon  the  cause  of  the  decay  of  Ant* 
werp,  of  the  atrocities  or  the  Spanish  general  Alva,  who 
baaished  the  skilful  weaver  and  the  capitalist  of  Belgium  to 
foreign:  countriee^  he  felt  a  conviction,  which  he  still  was  sorry  to 
eBleitoin,that  the  rulers  of  this  country  were  pursuing  precisely 
the  same  policy  as  the  Spanish  jgovemor  in  !Belgium,  or  Louis 
XIV.,  by  ike  revocation  of  his  edict  of  Nantes — that  our 
artstoeracy  was  playing  over  again  the  same  part  in  a  different 
eharactep--^nd  unless  prevented  by  the  efforts  of  the  suffering 
peoplci  it  would  end  as  in  Belgium,  in  the  ruin  of  the  empire, 
(Loud  (AeenSb)  After  entreating  his  hearers  not  to  suffer 
themselves  to  be  deluded  by  any  other  plan  which  the  aristo* 
eraoy  might«  with  a  view  to  lead  them  upon  a  wrong  scent, 
propose,  whether  by  war  or  diplomacy,  to  benefit  trade; 
but  exhorting  them  to  keep  a  steady  eye  upon  the  com  law, 
which  wras  the  real  and  only  obstacle  to  an  increase  of  their 
trade,  be  oonokided  by  proposing,  if  it  met  the  views  of  the 
eompany,  to  offer  a  resoluticm,  without  at  all  meaning  any 
disrespect  to  the  directors,  that  the  chamber  should  meet 
again  next  week,  to  pass  a  petition,  praying  for  the  total 
•  repeal  of  all  protective  duties  whatever.     (Cheers.) 

Mr  Eidmund  Adiwcrth  (brother  of  Mr  H.  Ashworth,  and 
canning  on  extensive  spinning  establishments,  under  the  firm 
of  H.  and  E.  Ashworth,)  in  seconding  Mr  Cobden's  amend- 
mmkU  iaid,  he  thought  that  even  though  thev  should  require 
another  meeting  of  the  ^lamber,  if  their  time  should  then  be  as 
pdrofiiablv  emp^yed  as  it  had  been  on  that  occasion,  few  would 
regret  tne  necessity  of  their  eoming  again  together.  The 
petitioa  seemed  to  read  as  if  there  were  some  tampering  with 
the  question,  and  he  thought  it  should  be  worded  with  more 
deeisiott.  On  that  aooount  he  seconded  the  amendment  that 
the  meeting  diouki  be  adjourned,  and  that  a  conmiittee  should 
be  aM^isited  to  .draw  up  a  petition  which  would  more  fnlhr 
embody  the  sentiments  of  the  chamber.  And  he  did  not  think 
that  by  pursuing  this  course  tiie  least  disrespect  would  be 
-itewQ  to  thedivectors,  because  thdre  had  been  matters  brought 
to  tiewBinoe.tkejf  met,  which  Mre  calculated  to  afibet  the 
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exprewnon  of  their  opinion  on  the  sabject  before  them.  Mr 
Fletcher  bad  said  he  approved  of  the  petition  because  it  wu 
moderate  in  its  tone.  He  (Mr  Ashworth)  opposed  it  CD 
account  of  its  want  of  energy.  If  that  chamber  were  really 
intelligent,  ought  it  not  to  speak  full;  out !  If  dkeir  Bentiments 
vere  strong  they  ought  to  express  them  strongly.  At  preaent 
the  country  was  governed  by  the  landed  interest,  and  there  were 
merchants  ignorant  enough  to  be  led  away  by  the  sophistry  put 
forth  as  to  the  paramount  value  of  our  home  market  to  the 
manufacturer.  Only  a  fifth  of  the  cotton  fabrics  produced 
were  consumed  at  home,  and  of  the  twenty  millions  of  cotton 
goods  annually  exported,  more  of  it  was  in  the  shape  of  yam 
than  would  yield  five  millions  sterling  to  our  workmen,  eup- 
poung  it  to  be  woven  into  cloth.  He  hoped  the  meeting  would 
see  the  reasonableness  of  adjourning,  in  order  that  a  more 
stringent  petition  might  be  prepared. 

Mr  Cobden  said,  that,  only  the  day  before,  he  had  received 
a  call  from  the  most  extensive  agent  in  Leipsic,  for  the  sale 
of  all  articles  of  Saxon  and  Bohemian  product ;  and  ho  (Mr 
Cobden)  had  given  him  introductions  to  the  American  houses, 
for  the  purpose  of  his  transacting  business  with  them  in  the 
flale  of  his  products.  He  would  venture  to  predict,  that,  in 
five  years,  the  agents  of  Saxon  houses  would  he  established 
in  Liverpool  and  Manchester  for  the  sale  of  their  products  in 
these  markets. 

Mr  Samuel  Fletcher  thought,  that  by  adjourning  the 
meeting,  the  chamber  would  lose  much  time ;  and  concorring 
with  Mr  Smith  and  Mr  Dyer,  he  thought  all  they  aimed  at 
was  sufficiently  embodied  in  the  prayer  of  the  petition. 

Mr  J.  C.  Dyer  said,  that  the  substance  of  last  year's  peti- 
tion might  be  embodied  in  this;  without  which,  he  thought 
the  present  one  feeble  and  ineffcctivi 

Mr  William  Gibb  (wine  and  sp 
directors,  doubtless,  wished  to  draw 
to  every  party,  and  to  ask  for  son 
get ;  and  he  thought  it  better  to  g< 
ask  for  a  whole  one  and  get  nothing 

Mr  William  Bawson  thought  th 
total  abolition  of  the  corn  laws  woul 

The  Chairman   regretted   that 
expressed  his  own  intention  and  tht 
as  to  lead  to  the  petition  being  so  n: 
prayer  was,  that  the  existing  com  la 
word  was  said  of  either  protective  or  | 

Mr  Oobden  said,  that  if  the  petit 
wording  u  to  be  micinterpreted  by  1 
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g;eDUeiiien  present,  that  was  some  proof  that  it  was  not  Boffl- 
ciently  strong,  precise,  and  clear. 

tit  J.  G,  Dyer  thought  its  length  gave  it  feebleness  and 
indecision. 

Mr  II.  Tootal,  avowing  himself  a  zealous  advocate  for  free 
trade,  and  us  desirous  for  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  as  Mr 
Smitif,  expressed  a  wish  that  the  petition  might  be  adopted, 

Mr  Henry  Ashworth  (a  cotton  spinner  and  a  county  ma- 
gisbrftte)  said,  he  thought  ever^  attention  and  delicao^  had 
hem  manifested  towards  the  directors ;  but  he  questioned 
whether,  if  they  pressed  for  any  further  expresaion  of  senti- 
ment, they  woiud  find  the  meeting  so  muoa  in  their  favour 
as  they  expected.  He  strongly  urged  the  postponement  of 
the  meeting. 

Mr  GeorKe  Saodars  (a  com  merchant)  expressed  his  total 
li  rectors,  with 
the  total  and 
;ht  it  impolitio 

ler)  should  be 
the  directors, 
imed  meeting, 
umimity,  and 
d  in  the  peti- 
but  he  would 
to  press  the 
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clearly  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  gentleman  who  moved 
the  amendment.  If  he  rightly  understood  its  purport,  it 
was  to  this  effect — that  the  com  laws  be  abolished  ;  that  no 
duty  whatever  should  afterwards  exist  upon  com  ;  and  that 
all  duties  existing  upon  any  manufactures  should  at  the  same 
time  be  entirely  repealed. 

Mr  Gobden.     All  protective  duties. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  in  doubt  about  is,  whether 
Mr  Gobden  wishes  that  the  removal  of  the  protective  duty  on 
grain  should  be  gradual  or  instantaneous. 

Mr  Gobden.  I  should  not  deem  it  necessary  to  express  any 
opinion  upon  that  point;  and  none  was  expressed  in  the 
former  petition. 

The  Ghairman  said,  though  he  could  not,  as  an  indivi* 
dual  member,  consider  the  request  for  a  delay  as  unreason- 
able, he  thought  that  to  adopt  it  in  the  form  of  an  amendment^ 
coupling  it  with  instmctions  and  conditions,  would  embarrass 
the  course  of  the  chamber ;  and  he  thought  it  better,  there- 
fore, to  come  to  a  decision  at  once  upon  these  two  views, 
rather  than  adjourn  upon  instmctions,  evidently  upon  diver- 
sified views. 

Mr  Rupert  Ingleby  (copper  merchant)  sug^ted,  in  the 
event  of  adjournment,  that  the  petition  should  be  printed, 
and  a  copy  sent  to  every  member  of  the  chamber. 

After  some  further  discussion,  Mr  J,  G.  Dyer  suggested 
that  both  motions  should  be  withdrawn. 

The  Ghairman  said,  he  had  offered  that  suggestion  to  Mr 
Gobden  in  private,  and  that  the  chamber  should  adjourn, 
having  passed  the  first  resolution  (that  it  would  petition),  but 
Mr  Gobden  had  declined  to  accede  to  it. 

Mr  Gobden  said,  personally  he  had  no  objection ;  but  he 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  meetmg. 

Mr  James  Femley  fcotton  spinner  and  manufacturer) 
hoped  both  motions  would  be  withdrawn,  and  the  meeting  be 
adjourned. 

Mr  Gobden  would  consent  to  that,  if  the  petition  were 
identical  with  that  of  last  year.  He  subsequentlv  consented 
to  withdraw  his  motion ;  to  which  Mr  Ash  worth,  the  seconder, 
also  consented. — Mr  William  Neild,  as  the  mover  of  the 
ori^nal resolution,  consented  to  withdraw  it :  and  the  meeting, 
having  given  its  consent  to  the  withdrawal  of  both  motions^ 
passed  a  resolution,  on  the  motion  of  Mr  Richard  Roberts, 
"  that  the  meeting  be  adjourned  to  this  day  week  [next 
Thursday],  at  the  same  place  and  hour.** — On  the  motion  of 
Mr  Roberts,  seconded  by  Mr  J.  G.  Dyer,  thanks  were  v6teA 
to  Mr  G.  W.  Wood,  for  his  able  and  impartial  conduct  in 
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itm/Qh»,ve..  Tbe  prooeediagi  then  dosed,  a  few  miiiutes  before 
fear  o'^olock)  tbe  obamW  haying  .been  aasemblod  about  five 
boans* 


i.  •. 


SBCT.  XI. DBBATB  IN  TRC  MANCHESTER  CBAMBIR  OF  COBfMBICB, 

ISfB  BMffMBn,  M3a,  COKTUiVKD  ON  THB  20TQ  DECEMBER. 

The  cpeoial  general  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of 
Cfomoieree  and  Mannfactures,  adjourned  from  Thursday  week, 
t)l#  I3tb  inBtant,  waa  resumed  on  Thursday  last ;  and  so  ereat 
wa«  the  interest  excited  in  the  town  and  neiffhbourhood,  by 
4be  dtsoiMsiosi  of  the  former  day,  that,  in  the  mterval,  we  are 
ittformedi  ten  or  twelve  gentlemen  became  members  of  the 
ehamber.    Tbe  attendance  on  Thursday  last  was  even  more 

/muneroos  than  at  the  former  meeting,  and  we  should  consider 
it*  the  largest  meeting  of  the  chamber  for  the  last  eieht  years. 
On  tbe  motion  of  Mr  George  Sandars,  Seconded  by  Mr* 
AJAtrmtkU  M^Vicar,  Ge<»ge  Wm.  Wood,  Esq.,  M.P.,president 
of  the  chamber,  was  again  called  to  the  chair.  He  stated  the 
oiicuvistaiioes  under  which  the  meeting  was  originally  con- 

,veaed  and  adjourned,  and  said  that  the  directors  had  felt  it 
theur  duty  to  meet  as  early  as  possible  after  the  previous  Thurs- 
day^  to  consider  the  course  which  they  had  adopted  anterior 
to  that  meeting,  and  the  observations  made  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion  at  that  meeting ;  and  they  had  desired  him  to 
0tote«  that,  finding  that  objections  were  made  to  the  concluding 
paragr^h  in  particular  of  the  form  of  petitioui  as  laid  before 
that  meeting,  and  that  objections  were  also  taken  to  the  prayer 

,  «f  the  petition,  asbeing  somewhat  informal;  they  had  considered 
that  matter,  and  had  desired  him  to  report  that  they  wished 
W  substitute  for  tbe  two  concluding  paragraphs  of  that  peti- 

.  tioD,  the 4>ne  which  he  would  now  read. — [We  give  the  two 
cancelled  paragraphs  first,  followed  by  that  proposed  to  be 

MPMtNititntea.] 

{CancelUd  Paragraphs,) 

^^  Your  Petitioners  address  your  honourable  bouse  on  this 
subject  in  no  spirit  of  partizanship.  They  do  not  desire  the 
exclusive  advantage  of  a  class,  but  the  equal  good  of  all ;  they 
Irish  tp  see  ^  ^e  trade  in  com  conducted,  as  far  as  possible, 
m  the  principles  of  other  trades,  in  a  sober  regular  course, 


*  In  |k*iiilirr»l  b«iw*eii  the  two  meetings  the  miinidpal  dsetfoiis  iSnr  the 
sf^Uj  i^ooipooiM  boron^  of  lljuiehertM'  took  plsoe. 
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^t  your  honourable  bouse  will 
ith  these  sentimenta,  and  with 
1  to  offer  to  your  noUoe. 
-■■  And  will  ever  pray,  fco." 
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' — that  it  is  aappiog  the  foundations  oi 
by  the  unjust  advantage  it  confers  on 
of  other  countries ; — that  it  is  thui 
prosperity  of  oar  commeroe  and  n 
eidering,  moreover,  that  our  agriculti 
connected  with  those  two  branches  o 

must  flourish  as  they  flourish,  and  fall  as  thev  decay — your 
petitioners  earnestly  conjure  your  honourable  house  that  tbs 
existing  corn  laws  may  be  repealed.'' 
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or  in  manufacturing  industr}',  or  m  the  various  profosnoai  of 

VSo,  in  Bhopkeeping  and  otner  brancbea  of  tra<ie,  aa  well  me 

the  muter  manufacturer  and  the  eminent  merohaatf-ia  ahor^ 

>a  whose  talent,  capital,  and  labour  were  eoip- 

ndividually  devoted  to  the  production  of  national 

I  supply  of  the  national  wants ;  those  parties  were 

nterested  in  obtaining  food  from  every  part  of  the 

le  cheapest  rate,  and  vhioh  is  the  most  aeoennble 

tobange  for  the  export  of  our  mannfactorea.    The 

to  whom  the  benefit  of  the  monopoly  was  secured, 

kin  number  of  persons  dependent  on,  and  fad  by 

these  were  neutral  in  the  qneaticm ;  these  persona 

whether  food  were  dear  or  obeap,   but  all  our 

and  the  parties  employed  by  ua,  were  interested 

iperity.    If  we  fell,  they  fell  with  us ;  therefore  it 

lords  of  the  soil,"  who  like  vampires  lived  upon 

if  the  nation,  and  were  8(dely  interested  in  keeping 

lopoly.     The  universal  people  were  interested  on 

side.     The  aots  of  legielation  upon  this  subject 

were  specimens  of  extreme  ignnrance  and  selfishness,  emi< 

nently  dia^raceful  to  the  legislature  that  passed  them ;  and, 

as  an  individual,  he  would  not  consent  to  shrink  from  the 

expression  of  the  indignation  whioh  he  felt,  in  conaeqoenee 

of  Uw  miaohief  thereby  inflicted  upon  the  country.     It  waa 

said  that  we  ought  to  offer  a  boon  in  return  for  the  granting 

of  this  great  and  essential  right — that  we  must  oonoede  the 

repeal  of  protective  duties  on  manufaotui'ea.     He  would  say, 

that  the  first  duty  of  all  legislatures  was  to  provide  for  the 

supply,  from  the  beet  markets,  of  cheap  and  ample  food  for 

the  whole  people.     This  we  should  demand  as  a  principle  of 

justice,  and  not  of  compromise.     If  our  manufactures  eoold 

stand  competition,  having  all  protecting  duties  repealed,  he 

should  be  rejoiced  to  see  them  so  placed,  and  he  thought 

I^slation  ought  so  to  be  direoted  aa  to  come  oUimately 

to  that  condition;   but  he  did  not  think  it  right  for  tm 

to  mix  up  the  two  questions.     Whenever  any  imposts  upon 

manu^turefl  operated  injuriously  or  to  the  disadvantage  of 

any  olaas  of  men,  even  of  the  landlord  class,  then  be  should 

be  glad  at  once  to  see  them  relieved  from  sutdi  impost.     That 

we  were  now  in  a  coodiUon  to  remove  all  proteotive  duties  from 

manufactures  was  not  true.     He  was  nappy  to  say  that  it 

was  Bo  with  respect  to  the  great  manufactures  of  this  town 

and  district ;  but  there  were  other  branches  of  manu&cturea 

in  other  ports  of  the  country,  for  the  removal  of  all  proteetion 

tnta  which  it  would  be  cruel  for  as  to  pray.     Taije,  fioc  ex^ 

attple^  that  Urge  class  of  manufacturing  industry  employed 
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vfKm  the  material  of  leather,  as  eoaeh  and  harnem  makers, 
mlddl^ra,  boot  and  shoe  makers,  m  ^idiich  trades  there  were  a, 
ffreat  nmnber  employed,  especiaOy  in  the  rand  districts.  The 
umdlord  had  secured  a  heavy  duty  upon  foreign  green  hides, 
and  a  heavy  duty  on  foreign  bark,  both  for  his  own  protection ; 
and  it  was  therefore  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  duty 
npoti  manufactured  leather,  so  long  as  the  duties  liecuring 
the  limdlords^  monopoly  price  for  the  raw  material  are  con- 
tinued. We  could  judge  for  ourselves ;  but  we  had  no  busi- 
ness to  go  all  over  the  country,  and  say  that  eveiy  protective 
duty  on  every  manufacture  ought  to  be  removed,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  removal  of  the  injurious  monopoly  in  com.  He 
must  protest  against  the  principle  of  giving  anything  for  the 
remo^  of  this  cryine  injustice,  and  contend  that  we  ought 
to  deomnd  its  removal  as  a  simple  unqualified  right.  If  we 
did  nbt  make  this  demand  in  language  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood, we  might  seek  in  vain  to  obtain  our  object ;  we  should 
have  a  demand  for  a  high  duty  set  up,  and  this  would  be 
acceded  to  by  many  of  those  ordinarily  called  ^^  libenJs'**  and  • 
*^  friends  of  the  people,*^  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  whom 
had  actually  proposed  a  duty  of  10s.  a  quieter,  arttduatty  to 
be  reduced ;  which,  in  fact,  was  to  submit  to  robbery  to  the 
extent  of  L.25,000,000  a  year,  for  the  estimated  consumption 
of  com  in  this  country  was  50,000,000  of  quarters.  Were 
we  to  begin  by  taking  off  a  small  fragment  of  the  mischief, 
and  wait  ten  jrears  for  its  total  removal,  while  in  the  meantime 
our  people  nught  die  of  starvation  f  To  concede  anything  in 
the  way  of  a  duty  on  com  was  to  compromise  a  principle 
wUch,  he  thought,  would  be  no  credit  to  a  community  so 
deepfy  interestra  in  having  simple,  plain,  and  unqualified 
jusmoe— the  ri^t  to  exchange  the  produce  of  their  industry 
for  cheap  food,  wherever  it  could  be  eou  He  had  some  oIh 
iMion  even  to  adopt  the  phrase  of  a  late  eloquent  statesman 
(Mr  Canning) — one  of  the  most  expert  makers  of  £ood  jokes 
and  bad  laws  that  ever  disgraced  this  countrv— ^e  would, 
however,  take  his  phrase,  ^antagonist  principle,^  and  say. 
that  that  principle  should  not  be  as  Canning  put  it  in  parlia- 
ment^ ^  absolute  prohibition  on  the  one  hand,  and  overwhelm- 
jng  $npply  on  the  other,^'  the  latter  being  an  absurdity,  but 
it  riKMud  be  put  to  the  whole  people  as  cheap  and  abundant 
food  on  the  one  hand,  and  scanty  and  dear  food  on  the  other ; 
scanfy,  because  we  are  prevented  obtaining  it  from  any  other 
than  British  growth ;  and  dear,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping; 
m  the  famdloKls^  rents.  It  was  said  that  this  was  not  a  poh- 
tical  party  question.  He  hoped  it  was  not  such  now ;  but 
when  ne  looked  back  at  the  majorities  in  the  House  of  Oom* 
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mou  repeotedlr  recorded  in  favour  of  tbia  mont^Htly,  be  fluir 
they  were  chiefly  tary  majoritiet.  He  waa  willing,  in  courtesy, 
to  iuimit  that  the  great  majority  of  the  landowners  bei^g 
tories,  might  account  for  this,  aud  that  it  might  be,  m  it 
uD<ioubt«dly  is,  a  landlords*  qaestioD.     And  certainly  vary 


Mr  J.  B.  Smith  having  seconded  the  motion,  for  the  sake 
of  dieonssion,  without  pledging  himself  to  the  course  be  might 
take  thereafter, 

Mr  Alderman  Oobden*  said,  in  the  course  he  took  be  bad 
n«  penoaal  feelings  to  gratify ;  on  the  contrary,  bis  respeM  ' 
for  the  directors  and  their  president  would  have  inclined  nfni 
to  concur  if  possible  io  thshr  reoommeadation.     He  eould  - 
not,  however,  riew  this  us  a  personal  question ;  bat  iiati  t4 ' 
paramount  and  vital  importance  to  the  community  wronod  as 
and  to  tlift  country  at  lai^.     He  would  confess  that^ho' 
f(jt  disappointed  tiiat  the  directors  had  not  come  forward' 
with  a  new  petition;  it  vaa  with  that  expeetation  that  hs' 
had  withdrawn  his  amendment  of  last  Thursday.    And  it' 
would  be  in  the  recollection  of  those  who  hod  attended  on  ttm  ' 
former  oocaaion,  that  the  speakers  who  advooated  an  ai^jouroi  i 
■  Ht  Cobden  had  beeo  elected  Aldennan  In  the  new  eorporaUoi)  iIqm  th« 
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vttiat,  did  80  with  BO  expreea  desii%  thftt  the  petition  to  %e 
prepared  fir  tfais  day  ehoiild  contain  some  of  those  important 


with  «11  the  authority  which  tEia  chamber  oould  give  to  then. 
There  was  another  question  which  had  been  ehinoed  at,  and 
which  was  very  much  misund  era  toad,  whicn  ought  to  be 
referred  to — he  meant  the  great  cominerei&l  league  in  Ger- 
moay,  upon  which  our  national  prejudices  and  pugnacity  bad 
be^  very  much  invoked,  but  upon  which,  tiiose  who  had  the 
gqittance  «f  publie  opinion  had  atudtoiuly  avcuded  ihe  truth. 
T^t  great  leogWt  «>  for  as-  regarded  its  own  people,  was  a 
b^gn  meosure ;  ibwas  calonUMdtaupite  the  German  fan.il^ 
in  «ne  bond  by  the  MtAblisHdient  of  a  common  tariff,  and  ulti- 
mUely  one  eommon  standard  of  weights  and  imeasuresi  and 
ono<  syatsm  of  money.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  a  tmioe  formed 
f(n>tBie  first  time  in  the  annals  of  the  wortd,  without  a  politi- 
cal bond.  (Hear.)  It  was  Mot  an  alliance'  of  princes  for 
tbtir  own  purposes  of  aggrandisement,  involving  the  riispntes 
of  legitimacy — not  a  mere  parchment  treaty  of  diplomatists, 
that  might  be  torn  in  pieces  any  moment  as  tbousandt  had 
been  baore— but  a  bond  of  union,  a  commercial  confederacy, 
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a  partaership  catered  into  bstweoa  the  German  pBopla^  Co* 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  their  trade ;  alloning  trav^era 
to  pasa  the  frontiers  into  every  country  from  ^fgium  to 
Bnssia,  ftom  the  Tyrol  to  the  Baltic,  without  let  or  hiadr 
ronce,  vrithout  being  stopped  at  barriers  in  the  shape  of 
custom  houBes,  in  the  interior,  as  was  formerly  the  caae,  tbrea 
or  four  times  a  day.     But  we  were  toM  by  Uiose  who  guide 

Eublio  opinion,  that  the  German  league  was  formed  as  a 
ostile  measure  towards  England,  forsooth ;  that  the  Prussian 
cabinet  had  no  other  object  in  it  th  ' 
tu.  It  ma  thns  that  our  bristles  w 
dent  abroad  with  our  nationality  mis 
Russians,  Prussians,  or  against  any  | 
world,  so  that  it  only  diverted  us  fr 
our  misehiefs — the  landlords'  com  h 
German  league  had  for  it«  object  thi 
tariff  for  the  whole  country,  but  that 
perpetuity.  Every  three  years  a  cong 
met  together,  and  arranged  the  ci 
tariff  for  thenext  three  years.  Wht 
l^e  pale  of  that  league,  he  had  made 
minutely  into  its  operation ;  he  pro 
dnctions,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
liis  Brffl  conviction,  from  what  he  he 

with  whom  he  conversed,  even  including  the  Saxon  manufac- 
turer, tbronghout  Prussia,  Saxony,  Wirlemburg,  and  Bavaria,, 
that  it  was  in  our  power  at  any  time  to  effect  a  reduction 
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^ItflfH 'that  leagne  wss  calculated  to  foster  tKe  industry  of  a 
(tote  like  Saxony,  whose  manufactures  now,  instead  of  being 
«oilfined  to  the  consumption  of  two  millions  and  a  half  of 
people,  had  the  whole  range  of  a  country  comprising  twenW- 
eix  milKons.  This  was  a  most  important  element  in  tne 
competition  we  must  now  expect  from  Germany,  Those  who 
iVere  now  manufacturing  in  Berlin,  Leipsic,  or  in  any  other 
pan  of  the  country,  would  have  access  to  the  whole  of  th« 
markets  of  Germany.  But  the  league  not  only  stimulated 
them,  but  bad  security  to  give  to  them.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Hence  a  feeling  of  confidence  bad  sprung  up ;    they  had 
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hesitate  to  say,  that  nothing  but  invoking  the  alarms  of  go- 
vernment would  have  the  slightest  effect  upon  their  measures. 
Surely  it  became  us,  who  are  situated  in  the  centre  of  this 
multitude  of  labourers — who  might  at  any  moment  be  thrown 
out  of  employment,  and  of  the  consequent  means  of  subsist- 
ence— to  read  the  signs  of  the  times  before  they  could  be 
seen  in  London,  and  to  give  warning  in  tune.  Why  are  these 
incendiaries  agitating  the  district!  Why  do  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  muster  at  torch-light  meetings!  Think 
you  that  men  would  leave  their  homes,  their  firesides,  at  this 
season,  their  tables,  with  something  comfortable  upon  them ! 
No ;  they  go  to  these  meetings  because  they  are  distressed 
and  impoverished,  and  because  surrounding  you  there  is  an 
immense  mass  of  human  poverty  and  suffenng.  It  became, 
then,  our  duty,  and  no  less  our  interest,  to  represent  to  the 
government  the  impending  evils  of  such  a  state  of  things.  We 
were  in  the  midst  of  these  dangers ;  this  would  be  the  theatre 
of  the  tragedy  whenever  it  was  acted  in  this  country ;  and 
that,  tragedy  must  be  enacted,  if  those  com  laws  were  not  re- 
pealed. Therefore  were  we  bound  to  speak  out  our  fears  of 
the  dangers  that  surround  us,  and  therefore  was  it  deeply 
our  interest  to  do  so.  (Hear.)  Though  of  a  sanguine  tem- 
perament, he  was  not  sanguine  enough  to  think  that  anything 
we  could  do  or  say  would  have  the  slightest  chance  to  avau 
with  those  who  had  the  power  in  their  hands  to  legislate  for 
their  own  exclusive  interest,  irresponsibly  to  the  people  at 
large.  But  unless  an  effort  were  made  bv  us,  commensurate 
with  these  impending  evils,  the  responsibility  would  not  be 
with  those  who,  living  in  London,  or  fox-hunting,  or  running 
abroad,  would  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  danger;  but 
that  responsibility  would  rest  heavily  upon  ourselves.  (Hear.) 
He  had  prepared  a  petition,  which  he  would  read,  though  he 
would  not  move  its  adoption.  Mr  Dyer,  if  he  pleased,  might 
withdraw  his  amendment,  and  support  this  petition ;  but  at 
all  events  he  threw  it  before  this  meeting  as  a  petition  which 
(he  spoke  of  the  matter  only)  appeared  to  him  more  adapted 
to  the  exigencies  of  our  condition  than  that  prepared  by  the 
directors.  In  offering  it  to  the  meeting,  he  threw  to  the 
wind  all  personal  considerations,  and  should  despise  the  man 
who  could  not  act  from  public  motives  for  the  general  wel- 
fare, without  the  slightest  regard  to  personal  feeling.  By 
the  course  which  Mr  Dyer  had  taken,  it  would  be  seen  there 
was  no  concert  or  collusion  between  them;  and  he  (Mr 
Gobden)  would  simply  read  the  petition,  and  leave  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  meeting,  taking  no  part  in  the  discussion  upon 
its  merits.     Mr  Gobden  then  read  the  following  petition  * — 
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ehinery  for  spinning  and  weaving  cotton,  flax,  and  wool,  have 
latelv  been  formed  in  nearly  all  the  large  towns  of  Europe,  in 
whion  skilled  English  artizans  are  at  the  present  moment 
diligently  employed  in  teaching  the  native  mechanics  to  make 
machines,  copied  from  models  of  the  newest  inventions  of  this 
country ;  and  not  a  week  passes  in  which  individuals  of  the 
same  valuable  class  do  not  quit  the  work-shops  of  Manchester, 
Leeds,  and  Birmingham,  to  enter  upon  similar  engagements 
abroad. 

^^  That  the  superiority  we  have  hitherto  possessctd  in  our 
unrivalled  roads  and  canals  is  no  longer  peculiar  to  this  coun- 
try. Railroads,  to  a  great  extent,  and  at  a  less  cost  than  in 
England,  are  proceeding  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  the 
United  States  of  America ;  whilst  from  the  want  of  profitable 
investment  at  home,  capital  is  constantly  seeking  employment 
in  foreign  countries ;  and  thus  suppljring  the  greatest  defi- 
ciency under  which  our  rivals  previously  labour^. 

^'  That,  whilst  calline  the  attention  of  your  honourable 
house  to  facts  calculated  to  excite  the  utmost  alarm  for  the 
weU-being  of  our  manufacturing  prosperity,  your  petitioners 
cannot  too  eamestlv  make  known  that  the  evils  are  occa- 
sioned by  our  impolitic  and  unjust  legislation,  which,  by  pre- 
venting the  British  manufacturer  from  exchanging  the  pro- 
duce of  his  labour  for  the  com  of  other  countries,  enables 
our  foreign  rivals  to  purchase  their  food  at  one  half  the  price 
at  which  it  was  s<^  in  this  market ;  and  your  petitioners 
declare  it  to  be  their  solemn  conviction,  that  this  is  the  com- 
mencement only  of  a  state  of  things  which,  unless  arrested 
hj  a  timely  repeal  of  all  protective  duties  upon  the  importa- 
tion of  com,  and  all  foreign  articles  of  subsistence,  must  even- 
tually transfer  our  manufacturing  industry  into  other  and 
rival  countries. 

^^That,  deeply  impressed  with  such  apprehensions,  your 

}>etitioners  cannot  look  with  indifierence  upon,  nor  conceal 
rom  your  honourable  house  the  perilous  condition  of  thoso 
surrounding  multitudes,  whose  subsistence  from  day  to  day 
depends  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  cotton  trade.  Already 
the  million  have  raised  the  cry  for  food.  Beason,  compas- 
sion, and  sound  policv  demand  that  the  excited  passions  be 
allayed,  otherwise  evil  consequences  may  ensue.  The  contin* 
uance  of  the  loyal  attachment  of  the  people  to  the  established 
institutions  of  the  country  can  never  be  permanently  secured 
on  any  other  grounds  than  those  of  universal  justice.  Holding 
one  of  those  eternal  principles  to  be  the  inalienable  right  of 
every  man  freely  to  exchange  the  results  of  his  labour  for  the 
productions  of  other  people,  and  maintaining  the  practice  of 
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proteeiing  one  part  of  the  community  at  the  expense  of  all 
other  classes  to  be  unsound  and  unjustifiable,  your  petitioners 
earnestly  implore  your  honourable  house  to  repeal  all  laws 
relating  to  the  importation  of  foreign  articles  of  subsistence, 
and  to  carry  out  to  the  fullest  extent,  both  as  affects  agricul- 
ture and  manufactures,  the  true  and  peaceful  principles  of 
fr^e  trade^  by  removing  all  existing  obstacles  to  the  unre- 
stricted employment  of  industry  and  capital. 

•*  And  your  petitioners,  &c/* 

Alderman  Gobden  continued : — All  that  he  should  add  with 
reference  to  the  two  petitions  was,  that  he  accepted  the  addi- 
tion which  had  been  made  by  the  directors  to  their  former 
petition  as  a  fiill  adoption  of  the  principle  of  free  trade  in 
com,  for  which  he  contended ;  but  he  wished  it  had  been 
rather  less  ambiguously  expressed.  Whatever  emanated 
from  the  chamber  now,  would  be  regarded  with  interest,  not 
only  here  but  in  London  and  elsewhere ;  and  if  they  wished 
by  their  proceedings  to  influence  the  cabinet,  and  particularly 
their  rifi;ht  hon.  representative,  the  petition  should  be  clear, 
energetic,  and  precise.  He  was  bound  to  confess  his  dissa- 
tisfaction with  Mr  Thomson  upon  this  question.  He  must 
confess  he  thought  he  had  attempted  less  for  free  trade  whilst 
representing  the  free  traders  of  this  borough,  than  Mr  Hus- 
kisson  had  done  whilst  representative  of  the  monopoly  interests 
of  the  old  borough  of  Liverpool.  According  as  we  decided, 
he  would  be  influenced  in  his  public  conduct.  He  would  per- 
ceive that  whilst  we  asked  for  nothing  but  what  was  for  the 
interest  of  the  nation  at  large,  he  was  bound  to  be  the  bona 
fide  representative  of  our  interests,  and  not  bow  himself  before 
a  landed  aristocracy.  (Oheers.)  He  was  led  to  make  these 
remarks  partly  from  what  he  had  learnt  whilst  in  Berlin 
upon  the  subject  of  the  German  tariff.  He  was  there  told 
that  the  Prussian  embassy  in  London  had  again  and  again 
told  our  cabinet,  that  our  com  law  was  the  sole  obstacle  to 
the  arrangement  of  a  conmiercial  treaty  between  the  two 
countries.  He  would  read  an  extract  from  a  letter  he  had 
just  received  from  a  gentleman  at  Berlin,  whose  intelligence 
and  means  of  access  to  the  first  sources  of  information  dis- 

Sosed  him  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  his  authority. — ^^  I 
ave  spoken,^^  says  the  writer,  '^  to  one  or  two  leading  men 
in  the  finance  bureau,  and  the  result  of  our  conversation  has 
been,  that  in  their  opinion,  if  we  choose  to  alter  our  com  law 
in  England,  and  to  admit  the  com  of  Pmssia  at  a  fixed  duty, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Pmssia  would  reduce  the  duties  on 
British  manufactures  at  least  one  half:  and  of  course  this 
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would  apply  to  the  whole  union,  and  to  a  population  of  twenty- 
six  millions.  This  contains  an  indirect  answer  to  your  qued- 
tion,  and  shews  that  our  com  laws  originally  led  to  the  legis- 
lative enactments  of  Prussia,  and  through  her  influence  to  a 
system  of  retaliation  through  the  whole  of  the  North  of  Ger- 
many. One  official  man  told  me,  that  he  knew  the  Prussian 
ministers  in  London  had  repeatedly  told  Mr  P.  Thomson 
that  your  com  law  was  the  stumbling-block  to  a  trade 
between  the  countries.'^  (Hear,  hear.)  Mr  Cobden  concluded 
by  advising  the  meeting  to  shew,  from  the  energy  of  their  pro- 
ceedings that  day,  that  they  had  a  proper  sense  of  their  rignts, 
and  thus  secure  from  Mr  Thomson  the  exclusive  services  of 
a  representative. 

The  Chairman,  after  stating  that  he  did  not  understand 
the  adjournment  to  be  made  for  any  such  puipose  as  the 
preparation  of  another  petition,  explained  that  the  present 
proceedings  were  not  in  order,  as  there  had  been  no  motion 
for  the  adoption  of  the  amended  petition  of  the  directors. 

Mr  Alderman  Macvicar  moved,  that  the  form  of  petition 
prepared  by  the  directors,  and  presented  to  the  last  general 
meeting,  with  the  alterations  now  proposed  by  them,  be 
adopted  by  tl^s  meeting,  and  be  signed  by  the  president  on 
its  behalf. 

Mr  Alderman  Tootal  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr  J.  G.  Dyer  said,  that  sjnce  he  had  prematurely  made 
his  motion,  another  entire  petition  had  been  offered  to  the 
meeting,  which,  in  his  opmion,  expressed  more  fully  and 
correcUy  the  opinions  which  ought  to  be  expressed  by  this 
chamber ;  .and,  instead  of  moving  the  paragraph  which  had 
been  read,  he  would,  with  the  permission  of  the  meeting, 
withdraw  that,  and  move  the  adoption  of  the  petition  pre- 
sented by  Mr  Cobden,  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  Mr 
Macvicar^s  motion.  He  would  suggest  an  additional  train  of 
considerations,  exhibiting  the  justice  of  our  claim  to  the 
absolute  and  total  repeal  of  the  com  laws.  Up  to  vdthin 
seventy  or  eighty  years  ago,  this  country  produced  corn  and 
food  enough  ^eneraUy  to  feed  the  people.  The  introduction 
of  labour-savmg  machinery,  and  the  successful  inventions 
which  gave  rise  to,  and  so  repeatedly  pushed  on  to  success, 
our  manufacturins;  system,  tended  most  rapidly  to  increase 
our  population,  which  had  been  nearly  twice  doubled  within 
that  period ;  and  food  for  the  sustenance  of  this  increased 
population  had,  in  a  great  measure,  been  drawn  from  the 
home  soil.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  people  had  been 
short  fed — had  paid  heavily  for  their  food — ^and  had  been 
much  damaged  m  their  progress  to  general  prosperity,  by 
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being  restricted  to  the  home  supply  of  food.  The  laws 
relating  to  the  supply  of  food,  being  made  by  parties  interested 
in  supplying  it  at  a  dear  rate,  was  the  cause  of  this  condition 
of  the  people.  But  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  an 
opposite  state  of  things  had  prevailed ;  that  the  power  of 
making  the  laws  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  manufac- 
turers, bankers,  capitalists,  professional  men  ;  and  that, 
instead  of  our  becoming  a  great  manufacturing  people,  our 
numbers  had  dwindled  ;  suppose  that  the  agricuHunsts  had 
cultivated  the  land,  and  produced  much  more  food  than  the 
people  could  consume,  and  that,  in  order  to  take  up  the 
entire  supply  produced  by  the  home  soil,  a  great  portion  of  it 
were  sold  at  extremely  reduced  prices,  and  much  waste 
happened,  and  that  little  or  no  rent  could  be  obtained  by  the 
landlords,  with  such  a  depression  of  prices  and  glut  of  the 
home  market  for  food ; — then,  suppose  the  manufacturers 
and  merchants  to  say  to  the  agriculturists — ^^  €tentlemen,  you 
shall  not  have  a  yard  of  broad  cloth,  or  a  piece  of  calico,  or 
a  parcel  of  hardware,  or  any  description  of  manufactures, 
except  from  our  shops  and  warehouses,  and  at  three  times 
the  price  charged  by  our  neighbours  on  the  continent.  We 
have  a  riffht  to  the  home  market,  and  you  have  no  riaht  to  go 
abroad,  and  buy  cheaper  than  you  can  at  home.^  The  con* 
sequence  would  be,  that  corn  would  be  a  drug  in  the  market; 
other  nations,  flourishing  in  manufactures  and  commerce, 
would  wish  to  buy  our  com,  but  could  not  pay  for  it ;  not 
from  want  of  money,  but  because  we  would  not  (in  this  case) 
take  any  of  their  manufactures  in  return ;  and  the  English 
a^cultnrist  could  therefore  have  no  export  trade,  or  relieve 
himself  from  extreme  low  prices,  unless  the  manufacturing 
monopoUits^  who,  in  this  supposable  case  had  made  the  prohi- 
bitory laws,  would  consent  to  repeal  them;  ought  not  the 
injured  parties,  in  the  case  here  supposed,  to  denounce  sucF 
legislation  as  grossly  selfish  and  uniustifiable,  and  to  unitt 
their  energies  to  cause  the  removal  of  laws  so  cruel  and 
oppressive  as  applied  to  the  landlords;  and  was  not  the 
actual  case  of  the  manufacturers  at  present,  the  exact  con- 
verse of  the  case  supposed!  He  thought,  then,  that  we 
ought  not  to  flinch  from  an  absolute  demand  for  the  repeal  of 
all  duties  on  com ;  and  he  would  repeat,  that  if  it  should 
happen  that  farmers  having  long  leases  should  suffer  by  the 
instantaneous,  repeal,  all  such  cases  would  have  a  fair  claim 
to  national  indemnity.  He  thought  the  meeting  ought  to 
adopt  that  petition,  which  left  no  doubt  of  the  great  danger 
of  continuing  in  our  present  course,  or  of  the  indignant  and 
resentful  feeUng  which  its  continuance  would  foster  in  the 
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public  mind.  He  entreated  the  chamber  to  adopt  that  form 
prepared  by  Mr  Cobden,  as  that  which  was  most  energetic 
and  expressive  of  its  opinion. 

Mr  R.  H.  Greg  (of  the  old  firm  of  Samuel  Greg  and  Co., 
the  most  extensive  spinners  in  the  kingdom,  consuming  in 
their  numerous  establishments  the  one-hundredth  part  of  all 
the  cotton  spun  in  this  country — Mr  R.  H.  Greg  is  a  county 
magistrate,  and  is  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  containing  a 
large  amount  of  valuable  information  upon  the  subject  of 
factory  labour  here  and  abroad,  written  in  reply  to  an  article 
in  the  Quarterlv  Review  upon  the  ^'  Ten  Hours  Bill''^),  rose 
with  some  hesitation  to  second  the  amendment  for  two 
reasons: — 1st,  He  had  not  been  present^^  the  last  meeting; 
and,  2dly,  As  he  had  not  till  that  moment  h^cd  the  petition 
or  heard  of  it,  he  ought  to  apologize  for  taking  it«p  m  what 
might  appear  so  hasty  a  manner.  But  the  first  petition  had 
been  before  the  public  during  last  week  ;  and  he  thought,  in 
its  general  character,  it  had  rather  too  much  of  the  nature  of 
a  thesis,  as  Mr  Oobden  had  said,  and  was  too  quiet  or  mode- 
rate. He  saw  in  Mr  Gobden^s  petition  (speaking  of  its  general 
character)  not  only  more  facts  stated,  which  were  important, 
but  there  were  great  vigour  and  earnestness  pervading  it.  It 
had  been  remarked  by  a  great  man  and  great  writer,  that 
no  great  body  of  men  ever  had  justice  done  to  them,  except 
through  motives  of  fear  and  intimidation.  Such,  unfortu- 
nately, was  human  nature,  that  you  cannot  get  attention 
paid  to  your  sufferings  unless  you  shew  you  are  in  earnest,  or 
unless,  to  use  the  term  for  want  of  a  better,  you  threaten. 
That  was  the  case  as  to  the  Catholic  question :  had  it  not 
been  for  the  threatening,  or,  to  use  a  vulgar  term,  "  bullying,** 
we  should  not  have  obtained  that  measure.  So  it  was  with 
the  reform  act,  and  so  it  would  be  with  the  com  laws.  This 
question  was  a  case  of  life  and  death,  not  only  with  the  masses 
in  this  neighbourhood,  but  he  believed  it  to  bo  one  of  life  and 
death  as  regarded  the  prosperity  of  England.  (Hear,  hear.) 
There  was  an  immense  mass,  he  would  not  say  of  ignorance, 
but  of  interest  united  against  us ;  and  we  had  no  chance  of 
gettfng  a  repeal  of  those  mischievous  laws,  except  by  union: 
amongst  ourselves,  and  putting  on  a  most  detenmued  aspect, 
and  assuming  a  most  determined  tone.  For  this  reason  he 
preferred  the  general  tone  of  Mr  Cobden'^s  form  of  petition. 
As  to  the  general  question,  he  would  observe,  £rst,  that  he 
thought  too  much  had  been  said  about  the  power  of  competi- 
tion of  foreign  manufacturers  in  a  market  conmion  to  them 
and  us;  but  there  was  one  question  which  preceded  that, 
and  was,  in  fact,  of  more  importance,  but  which,  he  thought. 
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had  not  been  sufficiently  dwelt  upon — namely,  that  every 
country  has  its  protecting  duties,  the  effect  of  which  was  to 
give  to  each  country  the  entire  supply  of  its  home  market ; 
and  what,  in  fact,  was  that,  but  to  cut  us  out  first  from  one 
market,  then  from  another,  and  finally  from  all!  (Hear,  hear.) 
We  know  that,  as  to  the  26,000,000  of  people  in  Germany, 
it  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  compete  with  them,  under  the 
Is.  6d.  per  lb.  duty ;  nor  could  we  with  America,  with  the 
duty  of  15,  and  even  20  per  cent.,  after  the  ultimate  tariff  is 
carried  into  execution.  This,  then,  was  plainly  our  fate, 
whether  we  could  compete  in  common  markets  or  not,  we 
should  first  be  excluded  from  one  country,  then  from  another, 
and  then  from  all.  This  important  question  was  independent 
of  foreign  competition.  To  add  one  or  two  facts  to  those 
mentioned  by  Mr  Smith  and  Mr  Cobden,  as  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  foreira  manufacturers  supply  themselves  with  the 
means  of  competition,  he  (Mr  Greg)  had  had  furnished  to  him, 
in  the  beginnmg  of  last  year,  a  list  of  orders  for  machinery  to 
the  amount  of  L.500,000  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Schlumberger, 
Mr  Esher,  and  a  very  few  others,  all  foreign  machine  makers 
of  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Germany.  (Hear.)  That  was 
proceeding  with  very  great  vigour,  and  it  mignt  readily  be 
supposed,  that  that  gap  which  yet  remained  to  be  filled  up  in 
the  supply  of  their  own  market,  would  very  rapidly  be  filled  up. 
The  competition  was  already  felt  in  our  own  market.  His 
(Mr  Greg'^s)  house  had  last  year  to  break  up  200  looms,  which 
formerly  supplied  an  article  for  one  of  those  markets.  And 
this  vear  they  had  broken  up  200  looms  more,  which  supplied 
another  article  fdr  another  of  those  markets.  (Hear.)  With 
such  facts  before  him,  he  was  compelled  to  think  that  a  timid, 
mild,  reasoning,  and  moderate  petition,  was  not  likely  to  make 
any  impression  on  the  government  or  the  legislature.  With 
regard  to  the  markets  of  the  world,  that,  though  a  more  re- 
mote, would  ultimately  be  a  very  serious  question.  Switzer- 
land, the  only  country  abroad  that  supplied  her  own  con- 
sumption, now  exported  nearly  three-fourths  of  all  she  manu- 
factured ;  though  no  country  (except  Austria  perhaps)  was 
worse  situated  for  an  export  manufacturing  country ;  having 
no  port,  and  many  disadvantages.  Yet  nearly  three-fourtl^ 
of  all  she  spins,  she  manufactures  and  exports  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  spinning-mills  on  the  continent  were  increasing 
most  rapidly.  Last  year  his  (Mr  Greg'^s)  brother  visited  a 
great  variety  of  those  establishments,  and  he  reported  that  the 
machinery  in  their  best  mills  was  fully  equal  to  ours.  That 
machinery  was  made  by  their  own  machine  makers,  though  it 
cost  something  more  than  ours,  which  was  owing  merely  to 
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the  immenfie  profits  that  their  maohiae  makers  were  now 
makine,  whioh  formed  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  whole 
coat  of  that  machinery.  But  compeUtion  would  soon  reduce 
prices  to  their  proper  level ;  and  their  mechanics,  getting  12s. 
a  week,  would  do  as  much  as  ours  at  30s.  a  week,  and  produce 
machinery,  notwithstanding  the  increased  price  of  metal 
there,  at  as  low  a  rate  as  in  this  country.  The  rate  of  pro- 
duction in  their  mills,  including  the  extra  time  worked,  ex- 
ceeded the  rate  of  production  here,  in  any  mills  of  which  he 
had  any  cognizance.  (Hear.)  Their  (the  foreign)  mills  ave- 
raged from  19  to  21  hanks  of  40s.  twist  per  day,  and  there 
were  mills  turning  off  18  hanks  of  60s.  twist.  An  English 
mechanic  from  that  part  of  the  continent,  who  was  in  this 
country  last  year,  tola  him  (Mr  G-reg)  that  he  had  visited  a 
mill  wnere  18  hanks  of  60a.  twist  was  spun ;  he  saw  this  done 
himseU^  and  he  said,  '^  I  had  no  conception,  sir,  of  the  rate 
they  are  going  on  at  in  these  countries ;  and  my  word  for  it, 
sir,  before  seven  years  are  over,  you  must  look  about  your- 
selves, or  you  will  be  beaten.^  (Hear.)  With  respect  to  the 
medium  qualities  of  cloth,  into  which  labour  enters  to  a  cer- 
tain amount,  there  was  no  doubt  in  his  (Mr  Greg'*s)  mind 
but  tiiat  Switzerland  and  Germany  would  completely  beat  us 
out  of  any  common  market,  after  supplying  their  own  home 
consumption.  As  to  America,  not  only  that  could  and  would 
be  done,  in  those  particular  articles  where  the  raw  material 
formed  a  large  portion  of  the  cost,  and  in  which  they  did  ac- 
tually beat  us ;  but  also  in  our  strongest  point,  where  our 
large  establishments,  and  large  capital,  told  nK)re  than  where 
labour  formed  a  larger  part  of  the  price.  Mr  Smith  had  not 
mentioned  the  ease  of  America,  and  he  would,  therefore,  read 
over  the  exports  from  America.  He  had  a  lar^e  packet  of 
American  grey  cloth,  and  all  different  kinds  of  prmtmg  cloth, 
on  whioh  he  knew  that,  in  1836,  when  we  were  getting  here 
5d.  or  6d.  they  were  clearing  a  dollar  per  piece.  The  exports 
of  their  own  manufactured  cloth  from  the  port  of  New  Y  ork 
alone  were,  in  1823,  1,700  bags;  in  1825,  1,600;  in  1827, 
2,500 ;  in  1828,  1,900 ;  m  1829,  2,800 ;  in  1830,  5,300 ;  in 
1831,  3,000;  in  1833,  13,000;  and  in  that  part  of  1834  of 
which  he  had  a  return,  10,000  bags,  valued  at  two  millions 
of  dollars.  In  1835,  the  export  was  valued  at  2,856,000 
dollars.  He  had  no  returns  tor  the  last  two  years ;  but  he 
knew  that,  in  the  eighteen  months  including  half  of  1836  and 
the  year  1837,  the  Americans  had  exported  20,000  bales  of 
their  own  manufactured  cloth  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
ajid  16,000  bales  of  cloth  to  South  America.  (Hear,  hear.) 
As  to  the  profits  on  these  articles,  it  was  sometimes  said  that 
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the  Americaiui  ^eocdd  not  compete  with  us  in  plain  cloths,  bat 
must  sell  without  profit.  A  gentleman,  who  had  established 
a  mill  at  Lowell,  and  who  was  formerlj  well  known  to  6(»ne 
gentlemen  here,  stated  that  he  had  cleared  there,  in  great 
part  by  the^e  exports,  L.200,000 ;  and  gentlemen  might  be 
sure  the  Americans  would  not  export  at  the  rate  stated,  if 
they  did  not  get  a  profit  by  it.  The  same  gentleman,  who 
was  the  owner  of  the  mills  at  Lowell,  said  to  him  (Mr  Greg), 
*'  We  have  pushed  these  loto  chmestics  beyond  the  mark,  and 
now  we  are  turning  our  attention  to  spinning  low  numbers  of 
twist  for  the  German  market.^  (Hear,  hear.)  These  were 
facts  which,  for  some  time  past,  had  filled  him  (Mr  Greg)  with 
alarm ;  but  what  most  alarmed  him  was  this,  that  our  own 
manufacturers  and  merchants — those  who  ought  to  know 
better— who  knew  or  ought  to  have  known  these  facts — were 
not  only  ignorant  of,  but  utterly  incredulous  as  to  these  facts. 
That  was  the  most  alarming  feature  of  our  case.  It  was  not 
so  much  the  interest  of  the  landed  gentry  that  kept  us  in  this 
condition,  as  our  own  ignorance  or  indifierence  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  union  of  the  landed  interest  on  the  other. 
These  circumstances  had  been  acting  on  his  mind  and  the 
minds  of  his  partners  so  powerfully,  that  some  time  ago  they 
had  made  a  determination  to  have  no  increase  whatever  of 
their  establishments  in  this  country,  but  in  any  further  in- 
oreaae  to  look  abroad.  (Hear.)  They  had  been  on  the  point 
more  than  once,  and  should  be  again,  of  forming  establish- 
ments out  of  this  country — ^in  Germany,  and  probably  in 
America — such  were  their  convictions,  that  they  intended  to 
act  upon  them  in  this  way.  Then  came  the  question.  If  this 
was  the  state  of  things,  what  could  be  done  i  How  could  we 
retrace  our  steps,  and  extricate  ourselves  from  this  difiiculty 
and  danger  i  He  was  certainly  almost  hopeless  respecting  our 
capability  of  extricating  ourselves ;  but  his  strong  conviction 
was,  that  the  only  chance  of  escape  lay  in  the  repeal  of  the 
com  laws ;  and  the  progress  of  the  operation  of  such  repeal 
would  be  just  the  reverse  of  what  had  taken  place.  The  com 
laws  had  first  deprived  our  customers  of  the  means  of  pay- 
ment, not  from  poverty,  for  it  was  not  a  question  of  price, 
but  we  said  to  them,  '^  Gentlemen,  we  won  t  take  what  vou 
ofier  us  in  payment ;  we  don'*t  like  your  bill ;  we  don^t  like 
your  oash.*^  We  would  not  take  what  the  foreigner  had  to 
give  us.  The  next  step  was  to  make  him  a  manufacturer,  of 
course ;  the  next  was  to  give  him  cheap  food ;  and  the  next, 
to  give  ourselves  dear  food ;  and  this  was  the  way  in  which 
our  ruip  would  be  consummated,  if  we  obtained  no  remedy 
for  the  evil     The  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  would  reverse 
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these  steps :  the  first  would  give  us  cheaper  food ;  the 
next  would  give  the  foreign  manufacturer  dearer  food ; 
the  next  would  create  customers  for  those  who  now  have  none ; 
the  next  would  create,  or  increase  if  it  already  existed,  an 
agricultural  interest  abroad,  which  would  act  as  a  counter- 
balance to  the  preponderance  of  their  manufacturing  interest, 
saying  to  them,  ^^  We  want  to  sell  our  com  ;  the  English  are 
very  good  customers  of  ours ;  and  we  will  not  have  these  very 
high  duties  imposed  on  them."^  If  we  exchange  our  clothing 
for  food,  which,  after  all,  was  the  great  interchange  between 
different  commodities  and  different  countries,  one  which  never 
could  end  or  be  limited  in  amount,  both  being  necetoaries  of 
life,  millions  of  people  might  exist  in  countries  where  they  do 
not  and^  could  not  now  exist ;  even  millions  might  exist  in  this 
country^  that  never  could  have  existence  under  the  present 
system.  Supposing  we  doubled  our  population,  or  had  another 
twelve  millions  to  ^ed,  who  should  consume  not  one  quarter  of 
English  wheat,  but  entirely  foreign  com,  what  would  be  our 
condition?  First,  that  double  population  would  consume 
double  the  quantity  of  butcher^s  meat,  of  milk,  butter,  pota- 
toes, &c. ;  there  would  be  doable  the  quantity  of  occupation 
land  wanted — (hear) ;  aiid  thus  the  value  of  land,  instead  of 
declining,  would  actually  advance  ;  so  that  there  was  no  fear 
for  the  landowners,  except  in  their  continuing  the  present 
impolitie  laws.  We  should  have  half  the  amount  of  taxation, 
with  a  double  population ;  and  with  that  reduced  taxation, 
there  would  be  double  the  demand  for  all  English  agricultural 
produce  (save  com),  which  the  agriculturist  would  ever  have 
the  monopoly  of,  or  nearly  so.  If  such  circumstances  would 
give  us  a  prosperous  condition,  every  approach  to  it  would  put 
us  in  a  more  prosperous  state.  He  thought,  therefore,  we 
should  not  alarm  the  landed  interest  more  than  necessary ;  for, 
after  all,  it  was  more  important  to  have  a  return  for  our  goods 
than  even  to  have  cheap  food ;  for  if  government  furnished  us 
with  food  for  nothing,  we  could  not  irkde  with  those  countries 
whose  produce  we  would  not  take.  (Hear.)  He  seconded 
the  amendment,  believing  that  the  spirit  of  Mr  Cobden^s  peti- 
tion was  more  likely  to  excite  interest  and  attention,  luid 
to  do  good,  than  that  prepared  by  the  directors. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr  George  Sandars,  the  chairman  read 
both  petitions  at  length,  for  the  better  information  of  gentle- 
men not  present  at  the  former  meeting,  and  that  both  might 
be  fairly  before  the  present  meeting. 

Mr  Benjamin  Pearson  (commission  merchant),  in  refer- 
ence to  Mr  Cobden'^s  observations  respecting  Mr  Poulett 
Thomson,  said,  that  how  far  that  right  honourable  gentleman 
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had. discharged  his  duty,  he  (Mr  Pearson)  was  not  prepared 
|p  say ;  he  did  not  appear  there  as  his  advocate ;  but  it  was 
right  for  the  public  to  know,  that  Mr  Thomson  saw,  as  clearly 
as  any  man,  the  difficulty  attending  our  foreign  commerce 
f^om  the  operation  of  the  com  laws,  and  had  admitted 
that  he  constantly  met  this  difficulty  in  every  attempt  to 
form  a  commercial  treaty  with  other  countries.  He  had  ac- 
knowledged that  that  was  the  grand  obstacle  to  any  satisfac- 
tory treaty  with  Prussia,  and  he  deeply  lamented  the  indiffer- 
ence shewn  in  this  town.  Mr  Thomson  was  aware  that  he 
had  both  the  cabinet  and  parliament  against  him ;  and  he  was, 
to  his  (Mr  Pearson^s)  kaowledge,  greatly  surprised  at  the 
supineness  manifested  here,  saying,  ^^  I  have  never  been  sup- 
ported by  the  people  of  Manchester.'*^  (Hear.)  When  the 
question  was  put  to  him,  ^'What  is  the  remedy  for  thisT 
— ^^  Such  is  the  state  of  public  feeling,  the  want  of  interest 
experienced,  that  I  have  no  hope  of  any  repeal  of  the  com 
laws,  but  through  a  famine.'"  (Hear.)  He  (Mr  Pearson) 
thought  we  were  already  approaching  to  a  state  of  very  great 
suffering,  which  he  did  not  see  could  be  lessened,  and  feared 
must  go  on  increasing.  Every  one  must  admit  how  much 
better  it  was  to  concede  to  justice  than  to  clamour.  It  was 
the  duty  of  government  and  parliament  strictly  to  investigate 
the  subject,  and  to  give  what  belonged  to  the  people,  nut 
how  could  we  expect  parliament  to  take  up  the  subject, 
if  a  full  and  clear  statement  was  not  made  of  the  facts  by  the 
people  of  Manchester  ?  Approving  as  he  did  of  the  sentiments 
of  the  first  petition,  he  thought  that  of  Mr  Oobden  much 
better  calculated,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  make  an 
impression  on  the  legislature,  and  he  had  heard  it  moved  and 
seconded  with  great  pleasure. 

Thomas  Potter,  E>sq.,  mayor  of  Manchester,  said  that  he 
had  been  a  farmer  from  the  age  of  sixteen  to  twenty-eight,  at 
which  time  there  were  no  protective  com  laws  in  operation ; 
and  he  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  all  the  farmers  within 
perhaps  ten  miles  of  York.  They  were  then  a  rich  and  happy 
body,  the  only  individuals  not  prosperous  being  idle  or  unskil- 
ful men,  who  mismanaged  their  land ;  but,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge,  every  industrious  farmer,  acquainted  with  his 
business,  was  prosperous,  and  was  accumulating  money.  His 
father  occupied  a  little  farm  ;  but,  though  a  scientific  farmer, 
he  never  took  any  active  part,  and  he  (Mr  Potter)  had  taken 
the  management  of  it  from  the  day  he  left  school,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  and  he  continued  to  purchase  a  hundred  head 
of  cattle,  and  five  or  six  hundred  sheep,  every  year.  His 
father  had  expended  a  great  deoi  of  money,  and  had  at  one 
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time  some  difficulty  to  make  his  way,  but  he  died  wortu  toar- 
teen  or  fifteen  thouEand  pounds ;  and  when  he  (Mr  Potter) 
and  his  brother  gave  up  the  farm,  they  came  to  Manchester 
with  upwards  of  seven  thousand  pounds.  The  effects  of  the 
com  laws  had  been  ably  exhibited  by  his  friends  Mr  Smith 
and  Mr  Gobden :  these  laws  were  passed  by  the  landed  in* 
terest^  the  owners  of  the  soil ;  but  it  was  evident  that  the 
iarmers  had  not  profited  by  them,  for,  generally  speaking,  no 
one  would  dispute  that  the  farmers  were  a  much  poorer  race 
than  at  the  time  to  which  he  had  referred.  It  was  clear, 
therefore,  that  this  was  a  tax  raised  solely  for  the  benefit  of 
the  rich,  while  it  injured  the  farmer,  and  was  oppressing  and 
starving  the  poor.  Ought  such  a  state  of  thingps  to  exist? 
He  believed  that  it  could  not  exist  long ;  it  was  impossible ; 
and  he  felt  convinced  that  it  was  injurious  even  .to  the  landed 
interest  themselves.  Disclaiming  cdl  party  feeling,  and  with 
the  best  feeling  to  every  gentleman  present,  he  must  say,  that, 
looking  at  the  two  petitions,  he  considered  the  former  one  as 
too  tame,  and  should  certainly  support  that  prepared  by  Mr 
Cobden,  as  much  more  suitable  to  our  circumstances. 

Mr  G.  Sandars  could  not  allow  that  opportunity  to  pass 
without  sayine  a  few  words.  He  regretted  to  see  their  want  of 
unanimity.  An  unanimous  petition  from  that  chamber  would 
have  great  weight  with  government.  The  difference,  how- 
ever, was  so  uight,  that  he  hoped  it  would  be  got  over, 
resolving  itself  as  it  did  merely  into  a  question  of  time. 
They  all  advocated  a  repeal  of  the  present  com  laws,  but  some 
of  them,  and  he  was  among  the  number,  were  for  substituting 
in  the  meantime  a  fixed  duty,  to  be  gradually  reduced,  while 
others  would  not  consent  to  any.  lie  had  been  represented 
as  a  friend  of  monopoly,  and  as  advocating  the  cause  of  the 
agriculturists.  He  would  have  spoken  on.  behalf  of  their 
interest  as  he  would  have  done  for  any  interest  which  he  con- 
ceived to  be  threatened  with  injustice.  The  absolute  and 
immediate  repeal  of  the  com  laws  would  cut  down  the  landed 
interest  to  the  extent  of  fifty  or  sixty  per  cent.  Compensa- 
tion to  the  mortgagee  and  the  holders  of  long  leases  had  been 
talked  of.  If  they  carried  out  the  principle  of  compensation, 
they  would  require  to  expend  a  sum  larger  than  the  national 
debt.  (Loud  laughter.)  He  knew  that  there  were  many 
here  who  would  not  agree  with  him,  but  these  were  his  ideas, 
and  he  would  not  shrink  from  expressing  them.  He  thought 
that  in  the  first  place  the  duty  should  be  158.  per  quarter,  to 
be  reduced  Is.  per  annum  till  it  reached  10s. ;  and  afterwards, 
if  it  should  be  found  safe,  to  go  on  reducing  till  it  came  to  5s. 
per  quarter  fixed  duty  ;  and  ultimately  it  might  be  abolished 
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altogether,  if  it  were  to  appear  coDsistent  with  the  interest  of 
the  country.  A  great  deal  had  been  said  about  the  loss  of 
our  foreign  trade,  as  a  consequence  of  our  refusal  to  take  com 
in  exchange  for  their  manufactures.  He  believed  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  delusion  on  that  point.  The  price  of  com  had 
been  of  late  years  as  high  in  America  as  it  bad  been  here — 
(cries  of  Oh  !  oh  I  president,  order) — and  it  was  well  known 
that  they  had  actually  been  importing  it  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. He  thought  there  was  a  great  fallaoy  in  the  nation  about 
the  benefit  of  cheap  bread.  (Laughter.)  If,  as  had  been 
said,  three  loaves  instead  of  two,  would  be  got  for  2s.  in  con- 
sequence of  a  repeal  of  the  com  laws,  another  consequence 
would  be,  that  the  workman'^s  2s.  would  be  reduced  to  Is.  4d., 
which  would  leave  matters,  in  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
just  as  they  were.  As  to  its  effect  on  trade,  it  was  not  corn- 
growing  countries  that  were  our  best  customers,  Poland  did 
not  take  our  goods,  while  Spain  and  the  West  Indies,  which 
were  the  best  customers  for  our  mani^faotures,  had  no  corn 
to  ^ive  us  in  return  for  them.  The  best  way  would  be  to 
endeavour  to  assimilate  prices  all  over  the  world,  by  bringing 
those  in  other  countries  to  a  level  with  ours.  Our  manufac- 
turers would  thus  be  enabled  to  compete  with  those  of  other 
nations,  who  would,  under  these  circumstances  be  inclined, 
from  their  superior  agricultural  advantages,  to  invest  their 
capital  in  producing  com.  He  expressed  his  regret  that 
they  were  not  unanimous.  As  a  director  of  the  chamber,  he 
had  considered  it  his  duty  thus  to  express  his  sentiments. 
He  would  oppose  the  amendment.     (Disapprobation.) 

Mr  Alderman  Gobden  wished,  through  the  chair,  to  ask 
whether  Mr  Sandars  was  really  in  favour  of  free  trade^  or  of 
a  system  of  protection. 

The  chairman  said  he  could  permit  no  gentleman  to  put  a 
question  to  another  as  to  his  individual  opinion. 

Mr  Gobden  said  he  wished  to  put  the  question  to  Mr  Sandars 
as  a  director  of  that  chamber.  In  that  capacity  he  had  given 
expression  to  certain  opinions ;  and  had,  both  on  a  former, 
and  on  this  occasion,  to  some  extent,  identified  himself  witl^ 
the  board  of  directors.  He  thought  it  vitally  important  that 
the  members  should  know  what  were  the  principles  entertained 
by  the -board  on  so  important  a  Question  as  that  of  free  trade. 
A  petition  had  been  presented  from  the  chamber  nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  embodying,  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
avowal  of  the  principles  of  free  trade ;  and  he  therefore  wished 
to  know  whetner  Mr  Sandars  merely  spoke  for  himself,  or 
as  uttering  the  sentiments  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Mr  Sandars  said  he  spoke  only  for  himself. 
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Mr  Oobden  wished  to  know  whether  the  prayer,  added  to 
last  week^s  petition,  was  really,  what  he  believed  it  to  be,  for 
a  trade  totsJly  free,  and  depreoatine  all  protection,  or  a  prayer 
for  the  repeal  of  these  corn  laws,  leaving  the  subject  to  be 
debated,  Whether  there  should  be  hereafter  a  protective  duty 
of  15s.,  10s.,  or  5s.  per  quarter.  It  was  of  the  strictest  im- 
portance that  the  matter  should  be  disentangled  from  any 
doubt,  and  made  so  precise  and  clear,  that  no  one  could 
misunderstand  it.  He  took  the  amended  prayer  of  the  peti- 
tion to  be  an  avowal  of  the  doctrine  of  free  trade,  those  who 
advocated  which  could  not  advocate  a  protective  duty  of  any 
kind.     (Hear) 

Mr  Sandars  explained  he  was  a  friend  of  free  trade,  but 
not  of  a  sudden  transition  from  entire  prohibition  to  entire  free 
trade;  the  difference,  as  he  had  said,  was  merely  one  of 
time,  and  the  opinion  as  to  not  going  below  5s.  auty  was 
merely  his  own  individual  opinion. 

The  chairman  was  not  aware  that  any  individual  had 
assumed  to  himself  the  right  to  speak  for  the  general  body  of 
directors,  and  the  extent  to  which  unanimity  had  been  claimed 
for  them  was,  that,  out  of  the  twenty-three  directors,  exclu- 
sive of  the  president,  twenty-one  signed  the  requisition ;  of 
the  two  whose  names  did  not  appear,  one  gentleman  had 
been  from  home  during  the  whole  time.  He  understood, 
though  not  present  at  the  deliberation  of  the  board,  that  again 
they  did  the  day  before  this  meeting  agree  unanimous^ — 
[Mr  J.  B.  Smith — No.1 — ^at  least  nem.  con.  to  recommend 
the  alteration  for  adoption. — [Mr  Smith — No.] — He  thought 
it  due  to  his  own  character,  and  the  high  station  he  held  as 
president  of  the  chamber,  not  to  permit  his  word  thus  to  be 
questioned  before  the  chamber :  if  he  said  anything  erroneous, 
he  would  beg  their  pardon ;  but  intending  throughout  to  act 
with  good  faith  and  open  candour,  he  claimed  from  them  that 
support  which  he  had  never  known  an  assemblv  of  gentlemen 
withhold  from  their  chairman,  when  he  averred  a  thing  to  be 
correct,  and  it  was  called  in  question.  (Applause.)  The 
record  of  proceedings  which  had  led  him  to  state  what  had 
thus  been  questioned,  was : — *'  Resolved  nem.  dis.  That  Mr 
Wood  be  required,  on  the  part  of  the  directors,  to  recom- 
mend for  the  adoption  of  the  general  meeting  of  the  chamber 
the  petition  alreadv  prepared,  with  the  alterations  presented 
by  him.'*^ — [The  chairman  read  the  names  of  the  directors 
agreeing  to  this  resolution,  including  that  of  Mr  Smith.] — 
The  directors  had  been  asked  what  principles  they  avowed ; 
his  reply  was,  they  avowed  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  peti- 
tion presented  by  them  to  the  meeting,  which,  though  stigma- 
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Used  as  tome,  and  weak,  and  long,  had  not  ^et,  bo  far  as  he 
knew,  been  controTerted  on  any  one  point,  either  of  policy  or 
principle.  If  this  did  not  satisfy  Mr  Gobden,  he  referred  him 
to  the  principle  upon  which  the  chamber  had  ever  acted.  It 
might  have  been  more  or  less  qualified  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  had  recorded  its  opinions ;  but  it  had  never  stooped  to  pro- 
mote the  self-interest  of  its  members  at  the  expense  of  any 
other  class,  but  rather  soneht  to  promote  th»  general  good  of 
the  whole  community.  The  petition  had  by  one  gentleman 
been  called  timid ;  but  he  might  be  permitted  to  say,  that 
timidity  was  a  feeling  that  never  influenced  the  mind  of  the 
individual  who  prepared  it,  when  called  upon  to  discharge  a 
public  duty. 

Mr  J.  B.  Smith  rose  to  say  that  he  could  forgive  the 
warmth  of  their  president,  though  under  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  he  certainly  must  say,  that  he  did  not  think  he 
had  been  treated  with  that  candour  and  consideration  by  him 
which  he  was  entitled  to  expect.  He  could  overlook  his 
warmth,  however,  because  he  believed  it  arose  from  a  misap- 

C'bension  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  He  believed  the  president 
withdrawn  from  the  meeting  of  the  board  to  which 
reference  was  now  made,  but  had  he  been  present  and  seen 
the  course  pursued  by  him  (Mr  Smith)  on  that  occasion, 
instead  of  saying  that  he  supported  the  amended  petition,  he 
would  have  remembered  that  he  expressly  stated  ^*  that  he 
would  neither  vote  for  it  nor  against  it^  (hear,  hear)  ;  and 
therefore  the  president  had  no  right  to  read  his  (Mr  Smith^^s) 
name  to-day  as  one  of  those  who  aereed  to  the  petition.  He 
could,  however,  he  repeated,  forgive  the  warmth  of  feeling 
expressed  by  the  president,  because  he  believed  him  not  to 
have  been  personiuly  cognizant  of  what  took  place  when  the 

Gitition  was  put  to  the  vote  b]^  the  directors.  (Hear,  hear.) 
e  (Mr  Smith)  begged  to  remind  the  president,  that  he  took 
with  him  and  proposed  a  petition  of  his  own  to  that  meeting, 
and  with  regard  to  the  amended  petition  he  told  the  directors, 
that  he  assented  to  all  the  reasonings  in  it— rthat  it  was  very 
good  so  far  as  it  went,  but  that  it  only  went  to  shew  the 
inevitable  effects  of  the  corn  laws ;  but  ft  appeared  to  him 
that  we  had  proofs  that  those  effects  had  been  produced 
which  the  petition  predicted,  and  that  therefore  it  was  not 
suited  to  the  occasion.  His  (Mr  Smithes)  petition  began 
where  Mr  Wood^s  left  off.  It  began  with  a  statement  of 
facts,  shewing  the  evils  already  produced  by  the  corn  laws. 
It  insisted,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  Mr  Cobden^s  did, 
that  we  had  already  lost  our  foreign  hosiery  trade,  and  were 
likely  soon  to  lose  the  home  demand  for  hosiery ;  that  we  were 
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oonstanUy  loaing  the  demand  for  one  or  other  artielee  of  obt 
manufactures,  and  exporting  instead  raw  materials,  cotton 
twist,  raw  iron,  &c^  whilst  the  alarming  increase  of  machine- 
making  on  the  continent  were  good  grounds  for  fearing  that 
the  loss  of  our  export  of  manufaotures  would  shortly  be 
followed  by  the  loss  of  export  of  cotton  twist,  and  impera- 
tively urged  the  attention  of  parliament  to  this  important 
question.  He  had  since  the  last  meeting,  the  adjournment  of 
which  he  had  not  regretted,  because  it  nad  been  the  tiieans 
of  arousing  public  attention  and  informing  many  on  this 
question  who  had  not  before  been  led  to  think  upon  it, 
received  the  thanks  of  many  gentlemen  for  the  statements  he 
had  brought  before  them ;  and  as  these  statements  might  be 
the  means  of  inducing  a  spirit  of  inquiry  upon  the  question, 
he  was  not  sorr^  he  Imd  lurought  them  before  the  chamber, 
though  he  reqmred  no  thanks,  as  he  was  impelled  by  a  sense 
of  duty  to  the  course  he  was  now  pursuing.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  would,  with  their  permission,  take  the  liberty  of  laying 
before  them  some  further  facts  bearing  upon  this  important 
question.  His  attention  had  be«i  called  to  an  article  in  one 
of  the  Manchester  papers  of  last  week,  which  impugned  the 
inferences  he  had  drawn  from  the  facts  he  had  produced  at 
the  last,  meeting,  and  which  attempted  to  skew  that  our 
exports  had  greatly  increased,  and  tnat  we  had  nothing  to 
fear,  for  that  in  1815-16-17  the  average  official  value  of 
British  produce  and  manufactures  amounted  to  L.38,57d,973 ; 
while  in  1835-6-7  the  qfieial  value  of  our  exports  amounted 
to  L.78,376,03d ;  and  the  inference  the  writer  drew  was, 
that  our  exports  were  at  the  latter  period  L.40,000,000 
greater  in  value  than  at  the  former  period,  and  that  we  had 
nothing  to  be  dissatisfied  with.  Now,  either  the  writer  of 
that  article  was  ^ossly  ignorant  of  the  question,  or  his  object 
was  to  mislead  his  readers.  He  oughi  to  have  known  that 
there  was  a  certain  value  affixed  by  the  custom-house  to  goods 
in  1 694  called  the  ^^  official  viJue,'"  at  which  all  goods 
exported  since  th^t  time  have  been  rated,  but  which,  of 
course,  cannot  indicate  the  real  value,  but  only  the  quantity  of 
articles  exported.  Now,  there  was  another  account  kept  by  the 
custom-house  of  all  goods  exported,  which  was  called  the  ^'  de- 
clared value,^  which  is  the  real  value  as  given  in  by  the  mer- 
chants at  the  time  of  shipment.  Now,  the  aj^clared  or  real  value 
of  the  exports  of  the  years  1815-16-17  was  L.45,000,000,  while 
the  official  value  was  L.38,500,000 ;  and  the  official  value  of  the 
exports  of  1835-6-7,  comprising  double  the  amount  of  stuff, 
though  amounting  to  L.78,000,000,  in  real  value  amounted 
only  to  L.49,000,000 ;  instead,  therefore,  of  the  manufeK'tureB 
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exported  in  the  latter  period  being  doul)Ie  the  value,  they  only 
exceeded  the  exports  of  the  former  period  in  money  value  by 
L.4,000,000,  which  proved  that  we  were  now  exportmg  double 
the  quantity  of  goods  for  the  same  amount  of  money.  (Hear, 
hear.)  This  tended  strongly  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the 
views  he  had  expressed  at  the  last  meeting,  and  which  he  would 
further  illustrate.  He  had  endeavoured  to  shew,  at  the  meeting 
of  last  week,  that  the  greatest  increase  in  our  exports  was  in 
unmanufactured  goods,  such  as  cotton  twist,  unwrouffht  iron, 
and  steel ;  that  these  articles  were  now  sent  abroad  in  the 
raw  state,  and  manufactured  by  the  foreigner,  whereby  the 
workman  of  this  country  was  deprived  of  the  employment  he 
would  otherwise  have  received  by  converting  them  into  manu- 
factured goods.  He  would  now  proceed  to  shew  how  this  had 
affected  different  branches  of  our  trade.  Last  year  (1837) 
the  total  value  of  the  exports  of  cotton  manufactures  was 
L.20,000,000.  Of  these  goods,  one-half  consisted  of  cotton 
twist,  the  value  of  which  was  only  L.6,000,000,  whilst  the  value 
of  the  manufactured  goods  was  L.l  3,000,000;  and  therefore  by 
the  export  of  yam  instead  of  manufactured  goods,  we  sustained 
a  loss  of  L«7,000,000  in  labour  and  profit.  Now,  he  would 
ask,  what  would  have  been  the  condition  of  our  weavers  and 
other  artizans,  if  these  L.7,000,000  had  been  left  here  in  the 
sfiape  of  wages  among  our  working  classes,  instead  of  going 
to  remunerate  the  foreign  labourer!  (Hear,  hear.)^  He 
should  be  able  to  tell  them  the  loss  to  this  country  in  the 
wages  of  the  workman,  in  the  exportation  of  the  raw  material 
instead  of  the  manufactured  article,  by  some  facts  connected 
with  the  exportation  of  hardware.  According  to  Mr  Bab- 
baee,  the  labour  expended  on  the  manufacture  of  a  quantity 
of  bar  iron  worth  L.1  into  agricultural  instruments  increased 
its  value  to  L.3,  5s.  7d. ;  of  the  same  quantity  into  musket- 
barrels,  L.9;  into  swords,  L.16;  saws,  L.14;  files,  L.20; 
razors  (cast  steel),  L.53 ;  table  knives,  L.35  ;  needles,  L.70 ; 
pen-knives,  L.657 ;  and  buckles,  L.896.  Now  only  conceive 
the  immense  value  of  the  labour  lost  to  this  country  by  b^ing 
deprived  of  the  manufacture  of  hardwares,  which  was  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  distress  in  Birmingham,  Wolver- 
hampton, Sheffield,  and  elsewhere.  (Hear,  hear.)  There 
was  another  strong  reason  why  the  petition  moved  by  Mr 
Dyer  ought  to  have  the  support  of  this  chamber,  in  preference 
to  that  of  the  directors.  It  was  the  alarming  fact,  that  while 
the  exports  of  this  country  were  nearly  stationary,  the  exports 
of  foreign  countries  were  greatly  on  the  increase.  (Hear.) 
He  had  before  him  a  table  of  the  declared  value  of  the  ex- 
ports in  the  years  1815  and  1836,  of  three  different  countries. 
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Ue  would  begin  with  our  own  first.  The  exports  of  Great 
Britain,  in  1815  amounted  to  L.51, 603,029 ;  in  1836,  to 
L.53,368,571.  The  exports  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  1815  amounted  to  28,500,000  dollars;  in  1836,  to 
66,500,000  dollars ;  an  increase  of  more  than  200  per  cent. 
(Loud  cries  of  ^'hear."^)  The  exports  of  France  in  1815 
were  23,750,000  francs ;  in  1836  thev  had  risen  to  74,000,000 
francs ;  nearly  400  per  cent. !  So  tnat  while  our  exports  had 
increased  only  four  per  cent.,  those  of  France  had  risen  to 
nearly  400  per  cent,  in  the  same  period.  (Loud  cries  of 
*'  hear,  hear.^)  He  would  repeat,  tnat  these  were  alarming 
facts ;  and  the  increase  in  the  manufacture  of  different  articles 
in  other  countries  was  also  rapidly  progressing.  He  happened 
to  have  in  his  hand  a  return  of  the  increase  of  Russian  manu- 
factures from  1821  to  1831,  a  period  of  nine  years.  In  that 
period  the  cotton  manufactures  of  Russia  had  increased  230 
per  cent. ;  silk  had  increased  25  per  cent. ;  woollen  had  in- 
creased oO  per  cent. ;  flax  and  hemp  had  increased  45  per 
cent. ;  tobacco  and  snuff  had  increased  150  per  cent.;  and 
the  manufacture  of  soap  131  per  cent.  (Hear.)  Some  gen- 
tlemen expressed  but  little  alarm  at  the  danger  of  losing  our 
manufacturing  superiority,  and  congratulated  themselves  that 
the  country  was  not  ruined  yet.  It  might  be  that  those  who 
were  engaged  in  the  spinning  of  cotton  twist  were  doing  well. 
("  No,  no,  no.*^)  He  saw  that  gentlemen  dissented.  The 
makers  of  raw  iron  and  steel  he  understood  were  well  em- 
ployed, but  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  fabrication  of 
these  materials  into  articles  were  complaining  of  the  hardness 
of  trade.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now  when  he  had  occasionally  met 
some  of  the  directors  of  the  chamber,  they  had  affectea  sur- 
prise, that,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  portions  of  our  trade, 
we  should  have  flourished  so  long,  exhibited  such  signs  of 
wealth,  and  asked  how  could  it  be  accounted  for  I  It  might 
be  accounted  for,  he  would  reply,  by  the  fact,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  ruin  a  country  like  this  all  at  once,  abounding  in 
wealth  and  natural  resources.  (Hear.)  But  were  gentlemen 
insensible  to  the  hand-writing  on  the  wall !  (Loud  cries  of 
^'  hear,  hear.*^)  Might  not  what  had  been  raised  by  the  su- 
perior skill  and  industry  of  our  countrvmen  be  destroyed  by 
bad  legislation !  (Hear,  hear.)  We  had  attained  our  pre- 
sent position  chiefly  by  the  enormous  increase  of  our  produc- 
tive power,  by  our  steam  and  machinery,  at  a  time  when  other 
countries  had  not  turned  attention  to  its  employment.  This 
had  enormously  increased  our  wealth.  But  who  derived  the 
benefit  of  this !  Had  the  working  classes  ?  (Hear,  hear.) 
No ;   because  they  had  been  giving  constantly  a  greater 
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quantity  of  manufaetures  for  the  same  or  a  less  qaantitv  of 
food,  and  because  it  had  been  exohanged,  not  for  the  rood 
which  they  consumed,  but  for  luxuries  for  the  rich — (hear) — 
or  for  raw  materials,  or  for  blocks  of  wood,  as  Mr  Dyer  had 
justly  said,  for  anything  but  what  the  people  could  eat. 
rHear.)  The  increase  of  our  productiye  power  might  be  in- 
lerred  from  the  fact,  that  in  1815  our  steam  power  was  equal 
to  30,000,000  of  labourers,  while  at  present  it  was  equal  to 
600,000,000.  (Hear,  hear.)  That  it  was  this  that  had  en^ 
abled  us  to  sustain  the  enormous  burden  of  taxation,  and  as 
large  a  burden  in  the  shape  of  com  laws,  under  which  we 
groaned,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  whenever  the  time 
arrived  that  our  competitors  should  attain  to  that  point  in 
mechanical  power  possessed  by  this  country,  then  was  the 
time  that  Britain'^s  sun  would  set.  (Loud  cries  of  '*  hear, 
hear.**^)  And  every  approximation  to  that  state  of  things 
would  be  to  our  certain  mjury.  It  was  therefore  of  the  great- 
est importance  that  every  obstacle  to  the  increase  of  our 
industry  should  be  removed.  Let  not  gentlemen  flatter  them- 
selves with  the  delusion,  that  we  had  little  to  fear  at  present, 
that  at  all  events  the  loss  of  our  trade  would  be  gradual.  Let 
them  take  warning  from  the  facts  which  he  had  already  laid 
before  them,  and  listen  to  the  past.  In  the  year  1834  the 
Prussian  league  was  established.  In  1833,  the  year  previous 
to  that  time,  our  exports  of  velvets  amounted  to  8,162,000 
yards ;  in  1837*  only  four  years  afterwards,  they  had  fallen 
to  4,638,000  yards.  In  1833  our  exports  of  cambrics  and 
muslins  was  12,754,000  yards,  while  in  1837  it  amounted  only 
to  6,193,900.  In  the  year  1833  our  export  of  nankeens  was 
18,000,OON3  yards,  in  1837  it  had  decreased  to  355,000. 
(Loud  cries  of  *'  hear,  hear.*")  A  gentleman  connected  with 
the  export  yam  trade  had  told  him,  that,  in  stating  Switzer- 
land took  off  from  us  no  numbers  of  twist  below  100s.,  he  had 
understated  the  fact,  as  very  little  yam  was  exported  to  that 
country  now  under  1208.,  and  of  those  none  but  the  very 
choicest  qualities.  Switzerland,  too,  had  become  a  powerful 
rival  in  the  export  of  cotton  twist,  not  only  manufacturing 
enouffh  for  herself,  but  competing  with  us  in  neutral  markets, 
which  competition  was  increasing  every  day,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  which  his  informant  had  lost  some  very  excellent 
commissions.  From  various  quarters  since  last  week,  and  in 
consequence  of  that  meeting,  he  had  received  a  large  amount 
of  information.  One  gentleman  had  sent  him  a  lot  of  pat- 
terns of  American  prints,  which  he  was  desirous  should 
be  exhibited  to  the  members  of  the  chamber  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Saxon  cotton  hosiery ;  but  any  gentleman  could  see  them 
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after  the  meeting.  A  gentleman  who  had  been  in  the  United 
Stated  three  or  four  years  ago^  and  who  was  oomplainine  to  one 
of  his  customers  there  that  they  had  sent  him  no  orders  for 
hosiery  lately,  was  told,  '^  Oh,  we  get  it  so  much  cheaper  from 
Oermany.**^  The  English  merchant,  supposing  that  the  low 
price  arose  from  the  market  being  overstocked  at  that  time, 
and  that  people  could  not  sell  goods  at  that  price  without 
being  ruined,  persuaded  his  American  customer  to  give  him  an 
order  for  L.500  worth  of  English  hosiery,  and  to  order  that 
amount  of  Saxon  hosiery  at  the  same  time.  This  was  exe- 
cuted ;  and  the  reply  to  his  inquiry  as  to  the  result  was,  that 
the  English  hosiery  cost  his  American  friend  25  per  cent, 
more  than  the  Saxon.  There  were  gentlemen  present  in  the 
Manchester  trade,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  selling  largely 
to  American  houses ;  and  they  told  him  that  since  the  revival 
of  the  demand  for  America,  many  Americans  had  called  on 
them  to  purchase  goods,  and  they  had  shewn  these  Americans 
various  articles  which  they  had  been  in  the  habit  formerly  of 
selling  to  them,  and  had  received  the  reply  as  to  one  article, 
*^  That  article  we  now  manufacture  at  home  {^  as  to  another, 
"  What  is  the  price  T  "  So  and  so.^  "  Oh,  we  can  beat  you 
at  home.""  *'  What  is  your  price  for  this  T  "  So  much.''  "  Oh, 
we  can't  afford  to  give  it."  Such  were  the  answers,  in  very 
many  instances,  of  the  American  buyers.  He  was  informed 
by  one  of  the  largest  exporters  in  this  town  to  the  American 
market,  that  all  descriptions  of  low  broad  cloth  had  now  ceased 
to  be  exported  from  this  country,  being  manufactured  in 
America.  He  knew  that  the  article  of  negro  dpthine,  in  which 
he  (Mr  Smith]  dealt  largely  himself,  when  in  business,  was 
now  manufactured  in  the  United  States^  and  its  export  thither 
from  thiscountry  hadalmost  entirely  ceased.  The  Americans  no 
longer  took  our  grey  unbleached  cloth,  sheeting,  shirtings,  and 
bed-ticks,  no  longer  took  our  printed  goods  under  the  value 
of  twelve  shillings,  except  blacks  and  whites :  what  we  now 
exported  were  sdl  of  finer  qualities  than  those,  and  they  were 
every  day  getting  of  finer  qualitv,  while  the  Americans  were 
daily  improving  in  their  manufacture  of  prints,  as  would  be 
seen  by  the  specimens  in  his  hand.  In  the  low  qualities  of 
hardware  they  manufactured  many  articles  supenor  to  the 
English,  and  as  cheap ;  and  we  were  losing  that  trade  in 
consequence,  as  to  the  lower  qualities.  They  made  also  a 
low  fancy  pantaloon  stuff,  not  yet  sufficient  for  their  own  con- 
sumption, and  hitherto  that  deficiency  had  been  supplied  from 
this  country ;  but  his  informant  stated,  that  this  year  that 
article  might  be  bought  so  much  lower  in  the  German  than  in 
the  English  market,  that  all  orders  for  it  this  season  had  gone 
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to  Germany.  The  Americans  were  beginning  to  manufacture 
kerseymeres  for  themselves,  and  what  the  same  gentleman  told 
him  of  the  decrease  in  our  exports  of  this  article  seemed  so 
prodigious  that  he  almost  doubted  the  statement ;  and  when 
he  got  home,  he  referred  to  such  documents  as  he  possessed, 
which  were  not  the  latest,  but  they  convinced  him  that  the 
statement  was  correct.  He  found  from  the  tables  of  the  board 
of  trade,  that  in  1820,  we  exported  to  America  13,217  pieces 
of  kerseymeres ;  and  in  1831,  only  3,500  pieces.  Of  flannels, 
we  sent  to  the  United  States,  in  1820,  1,525,000  yards ;  but 
in  1831,  only  104,000  yards.  That  article  we  had  lost  the 
sale  of  in  America.  Such  was  the  progress  of  cotton  spin- 
Bing  in  the  United  States,  that  his  mformation  led  him  to 
expect  that,  in  four  or  five  years,  they  would  be  powerful 
rivals  to  us  in  the  exportation  of  cotton  twist.  (Hear,  hear.) 
It  was  an  object  at  which  they  were  aiming ;  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  they  would  accomplish  it,  notwitnstanding  the  dear 
com  they  ate,  of  which  Mr  Sandars  has  spoken.  For  the 
last  three  years,  the  harvests  in  the  United  States  had  been 
failures,  in  consequence  of  which  they  had  been  importers  of 
foreign  com,  a  very  extraordinary  circumstance  in  that  great 
agricultural  country,  and  therefore  prices  ranged  from  eight 
to  ten  dollars,  instead  of,  as  usual,  from  four  to  five,  a  circum- 
stance of  which  perhaps  Mr  Sandars  was  not  aware.  He  (Mr 
Smith)  would  not  now  longer  occupy  their  time,  but  he  might 
mention,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Anti-Clom-Law  As- 
sociation to  establish  a  museum  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 
articles  of  foreign  manufactures,  and  placing  them  side  by 
side  with  English  manufactures  of  similar  qualities,  with  the 
prices  of  each  affixed,  in  order  that  all  Thomas-a-Didymusses 
who  were  hard  of  belief  on  this  question,  might  have  ocular 
demonstration  of  the  truth.  (Hear.)  It  was  also  their  in- 
tention to  have  specimens  of  foreign  cofiees  and  sugars,  and 
of  every  article  upon  which  there  was  a  discriminative  duty, 
exhibited  with  its  price,  in  order  that  the  people  might  see 
the  amount  to  which  they  were  plundered  by  monopolies.  It 
was  disgraceful  to  the  government  and  to  the  leffislature  of 
this  country  that  such  societies  were  necessary,  but  as  they 
were  so,  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  every  gentleman  having  this 
cause  at  heart  would  see  the  necessity  of  becoming  a  member, 
and  subscribing  to  this  institution.  He  would  conclude  with 
observing,  that  there  was  no  interest,  in  his  opinion,  in  the 
whole  country,  so  much  interested  in  the  repeal  of  the  com 
laws  as  the  agricultural  interest.  (Hear.)  Even  the  land- 
owner, who  looked  beyond  the  receipt  of  his  next  yearns  rent, 
must  see  that  the  destmotion  of  the  manufactures  of  this 
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country  was  the  inevitable  destruction  of  himself.  (Hear.) 
What  must  be  the  result  of  destroying  our  manufactures  but 
to  throw  the  greatest  part  of  the  people  out  of  work,  and 
reduce  them  to  a  state  of  pauperism !  How  were  they  to  be 
supported,  when  manufactures  no  loneer  exist,  but  by  the  land? 
And  what^  then,  will  be  the  value  of  the  landowners'"  estates, 
which  the  starving  people  will  eat  up  like  locusts,  and  even  find 
these  insufficient  to  save  them  from  misery  and  destitution  ! 
(Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  He  would  not  longer  take  up  the 
time  of  the  chamber  now ;  their  president,  he  believed,  was 
unwell,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  desirable  if  this  meeting  were 
adjourned,  if  other  gentlemen  wished  to  speak  on  the  question, 
to  give  them  an  opportunity,  and  to  give  time  for  the  better 
consideration  of  the  petitions  now  before  the  meeting.  He 
had  found  it  difficult  himself  to  follow  the  reasonings  of  a 
petition  when  hastily  read  over,  and  he  would  suggest,  that  if 
the  two  were  to  be  printed  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  members 
till  the  next  assembling  of  the  chamber,  whether  they  might 
not  be  able  to  come  to  that  calm  and  dispassionate  decision 
upon  them  which  was  desirable. 

Mr  Henry  Ashworth  said,  that,  after  hearing  all  that  had 
been  now  and  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  cham^r  said  upon 
the  com  laws,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  they  reflected 
strongly  on  those  who  had  framed  and  enacted  them.  Various 
opinions  had  been  expressed  as  to  the  best  way  of  getting  rid 
of  them.  He  thought  petitioning  was  the  most  legitimate 
and  proper  mode.  Some  had  talked  of  famine ;  but  Gt>d 
forbid  that  the  remedy  should  come  in  that  form.  The 
destructive  effects  of  these  laws  had  been  fully  described,  and 
surely  when  they  looked  at  the  peril  with  which  they  were 
threatened  from  them,  they  would  agree  that  it  was  not  a 
time  to  send  a  petition  to  parliament  on  the  subject  only  half 
expressed.  The  petition  submitted  to  them  at  the  last  meet- 
ing was  less  convincing  and  energetic  in  its  tone  than  the 
speeches  delivered  by  members  on  the  occasion.  Though  a 
misunderstanding  seemed  to  have  taken  place  as  to  the  object 
of  the  adjournment,  he  for  one  had  to  say,  that  he  under- 
stood the  directors  were  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  other 
members  of  the  chamber,  to  aid  in  the  preparation  of  a 
suitable  petition.  He  hoped  they  would  not  be  led  away  by 
a  misplaced  feeling  of  courtesy  to  vote  for  the  directors^ 
petition.  They  justly  boasted  of  the  unrivalled  industry  and 
skill  of  their  working  classes,  and  would  they  stand  by  with- 
out seeking  to  rescue  them  from  the  cruel  oppression  of  these 
laws!  He  trusted  their  claims  would  not  be  forgot.  The 
long  hours  of  labour,  of  which  they  justly  complained,  were 
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not  fixed  on  them  by  their  employers,  but  by  the  landowners, 
for  whom  they  were  obliged  to  work  four  hoars  of  every  day. 
He  would  vote  for  Mr  Gobden's  amendment ;  and  before 
sitting  down  he  would  beg  to  inquire  of  the  nresident  if  the 
directors  of  the  ohamber  were  unanimous  in  tneir  sentiments 
on  the  question  of  free  trade  t 

The  Ohairman :  I  am  not  inquisitor-general  as  to  the 
opinions  of  the  directors. 

Mr  W.  Bawson  (hosiery  manufacturer  of  Nottingham,  with 
a  house  of  business  in  Manchester,)  rose  to  correct  an  error 
into  which  Mr  Gobden  had  fallen,  in  stating  the  proportion 
of  the  cotton  hosiery  yarn  spun  by  the  people  of  Saxony. 
His  statement  might  indeed  be  correct  as  to  the  period,  which 
was  but  recent,  when  he  was  in  the  country.  But  we  could 
not  tell  what  a  day  would  bring  forth,  for  a  Saxon  gentleman 
had  told  him  a  few  days  ago,  that  they  were  now  spinning  a 
portion  of  their  hosiery  yam.  He  was  himself  a  sufferer  from 
this  turn  of  affairs,  and  a  gentleman  had  told  him  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  last  week'^s  meeting,  that  a  sufferer  was  not 
a  good  judge  in  his  own  case.  Now  he  thought,  that  the  bare 
fact  that  suffering  existed  was  a  sure  proof  of  the  reality  of 
the  evils  of  which  they  complained.  Up  to  1824  he  had 
been  engaged  in  making  cotton  hosiery  for  the  Saxon  market, 
when  they  were  obliged  to  yield  in  the  battle  of  competition. 
From  1824  to  1833  they  had  struggled  on,  but  at  the  latter 
period  they  had  lost  all  the  South  American  continent  in 
every  article  of  cotton  hosiery  made  by  the  Saxons.  In  fact, 
they  could  not  stand  before  Saxony  a  single  moment  after  she 
had  entered  the  field  of  competition.  In  consequence  of  our 
long  wools,  they  had  not  much  interfered  with  the  Leicester 
manufacture,  wnich  consisted  of  worsted  and  woollen  hosiery. 
But  Mr  Smith,  in  his  late  visit  to  Leicester,  was  informed 
that  worsted  and  woollen  yams  had  been  purchased  there  by 
the  Saxons,  sufficient  to  employ  10,000  stocking  makers  for 
a  year.  He  believed  he  could  not  be  contradicted  when  he 
asserted,  in  reference  to  our  white  cotton  hose,  that  not  an 
article  in  that  line  had  been  sold  during  the  last  three  years, 
from  one  extremity  of  South  America  to  the  other,  at  a  loss 
of  less  than  30  per  cent.  From  1834  Saxony  had,  in  this 
department,  commanded  every  market  in  the  world.  If,  as 
we  had  seen,  they  could  beat  us  in  our  own  market,  after 
paying  the  importation  duty  of  20  per  cent.,  and  5  per  cent, 
expenses,  it  was  evident  we  could  not  have  the  slightest 
chance  when  we  met  them  on  common  ground.  After  what 
he  had  seen  last  week  of  Saxon  manufacturers,  and  comparing 
them  with  what  they  were  in  1814,  he  felt  like  a  person 
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awakening  from  a  feyeriah  dream.  They  oonld  eeU  m  goods 
of  equal  quality  to  ours  at  litUe  more  than  half  our  prioe. 
He  had  given  orders  for  a  lot  of  goods  from  their  marketi 
which  he  would  hare  at  the  proportion  of  Ss.  3d.  to  58., 
duty  paid.  They  were  a  kind  of  goods  on  which  about 
80  per  cent,  of  the  whole  value  was  expended  in  labour ; 
and  it  was  cheap  labour,  arising  from  the  cheapness  of 
food,  that  caused  this,  to  us,  alarming  difference  in  price. 
In  Uie  hosiery  trade,  with  which  he  was  connected,  this 
element  operated  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  many  others, 
but  he,  and  others  in  that  trade,  were  only  a  little  in  advance 
of  the  rest  in  the  road  to  ruin.  They  might  be  compared  to 
persons  living  in  a  valley  in  which  an  alarming  flood  was 
rising.  The  inhabitants  of  the  table  lands  around  were 
Boepuoal  as  to  the  progress  of  the  flood,  so  lonff  as  it  did  not 
threaten  immediately  to  invade  their  own  dweUings.  Unfor- 
tunately for  them,  they  lived  far  in  the  valley ;  but  he  would 
tell  them  who  might  think  themselves  secure,  that  the  rising 
tide  would  soon  reach  them  also.  This  overwhelming  tide  of 
foreign  competition  would  never  ebb,  but  would  continue  to 
advance  so  lone  as  the  cheap  food  of  foreigners  enabled  them 
to  work  at  half  the  money  price  of  labour.  He  feared  he  was 
trespassing  too  much  on  the  indulgence  of  the  meeting,  for  he 
knew  that  an  assembly  of  hungry  people  (the  meeting  had  now 
lasted  from  eleven  tul  threej  was  not  the  place  for  a  bad 
speaker  to  be  heard.  (Laughter.)  Mr.  Bawson  continued : 
It  would  actually  be  better  for  the  manufacturers  of  Notting- 
ham, engaged  in  foreign  trade,  to  throw  their  machinery  into 
the  Trent  than  to  employ  it  while  they  laboured  under  their 
present  disadvantages.  But  it  required  a  fi;reat  deal  of  moral 
courage  to  take  such  a  step  as  that.  They  were,  however, 
only  the  advance  guard,  and  the  evil,  if  not  determinedly 
met,  would  speedily  overwhelm  them  all.  With  all  due  defer- 
ence to  the  merchants  of  Manchester,  he  thought  the  thunder- 
ing of  the  labouring  wains,  incessantly  pushing  through  their 
streets  to  convey  the  produce  of  their  spindles  to  the  looms 
and  workshops  of  the  foreign  manufacturer,  seamed  as  if 
destined  to  act  as  a  continual  monitor,  not  to  be  misunderstood. 
After  the  astounding  facts  which  had  been  brought  before 
them,  to  talk  of  anything  less  than  complete  abolition  would 
be  a  mockery  to  the  branch  of  manufacture  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  and  a  false  beacon  of  delusion  to  those  in  other 
branches  who  still  indulge  in  a  false  confidence. 

Mr  Holland  Hoole  (of  the  firm  of  Lambert,  Hoole,  and 
Jackson,  extensive  cotton-spinners  and  export  merchants) 
thought  both  petitions  good  ones,  and  could  sign  either  or 
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both,  and  thai,  if  both  were  again  referred  to  the  directors  to 
oombine  their  views,  it  might  lead  to  a  unanimous  petition.  He 
felt  strongly  on  the  subject  of  the  com  laws,  and  not  without  oc- 
casion ;  for  the  welfare  of  the  establishment  with  which  he  was 
connected,  the  support  of  his  family,  and  the  continuance  of  his 
business,  aJl  depended  upon  the  continuance  or  the  repeal  of  the 
com  laws.  (Hear.)  Therefore,  thoueh  differing  irom  many 
present  upon  political  questions,  he  did  not  differ  from  them 
upon  this,  which  was  not  a  political  Question.  He  had  been 
informed  by  a  gentleman  of  respectability,  that  a  gentleman 
who  transported  himself  to  Belgium  some  years  ago  with  his 
capital,  and  commenced  the  cotton  business,  was  over  here  a 
fortnight  ago,  engaging  hands,  and  purchasing  machines, 
which  he  found  no  difficulty  in  doing,  and  he  said,  *^We 
(meaning  foreign  manufacturers)  have  nothing  to  fear  except 
an  alteration  in  your  com  laws.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  you  let 
them  alone  for  ten  years  to  come,  we  can  do  without  you ;  we 
can  then  set  you  at  defiance.'*^    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  James  Femley  would  second  the  motion  of  Mr  Hoole 
for  adjournment.    ("  No,  no  ;^  "  Question.^  ) 

The  Chairman  said  it  seemed  to  be  the  wish  of  the  meeting 
that  the  discussion  should  now  close.  He  had  been  requested 
to  state,  that  both  Mr  Fletcher  and  Mr  Neild  had  been  called 
from  home  to  a  distance  by  private  business,  wluch  prevented 
their  presence.  One  word  as  to  the  statement  he  had  made, 
that  tne  resolution  of  the  day  before  was  passed  nem.  con. 
Mr  Smith  had  stated  that  he  was  there,  and  did  not  vote 
against  it;  and  therefore,  he  (the  chairman)  apprehended 
that  practically  he  was  to  be  considered  as  assenting  to  it. 
He  should  consider  it  the  dutv  of  every  one  present  to  Hold  up 
his  hand  against  a  motion  if  ne  did  not  wish  it  to  be  adopted. 

Mr  J.  B.  Smith  thought,  after  he  had  explained  how  he  had 
dissented,  by  stating  that  he  would  neither  vote  for  nor  against 
it,  it  was  most  unfair  in  the  chairman  to  represent  him  as 
approving  of  it. 

The  Ghairinan  said,  he  had  no  desire  to  act  unfairly  towards 
any  gentleman,  but  was  guided  solely  by  the  minutes  of  pro- 
ceedings. He  had  listened  to  the  discussion  with  very  great 
interest,  and  considerable  advantage ;  his  anticipation  that 
the  subject  would  be  duly  taken  up,  had  been  more  than 
realized  by  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting;  and  whatever 
their  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  most  effective  and  strin- 
gent mode  of  conveying  their  sentiments  to  the  legislature,  no 
one  could  say  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  town,  and  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  who  constitute  its  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, were  indifferent  to  the  question,  or  that  they  did  not 
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see  in  it  a  question  involving  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
and  the  well-being  of  the  working  classes.  His  feeling  and 
conviction  were  as  f^trong  as  any  gentleman^s  present,  as  to 
its  being  a  great  and  enormous  evil,  which  must  eventually, 
if  not  remedied,  weigh  us  down.  He  believed  consequences 
bad  already  arisen  which  it  was  now  too  late  to  avert ; 
and  all  he  hoped  was,  that  measures  might  be  taken  to 
prevent  their  being  aggravated.  Having  confidence  in  the 
justice  of  the  cause,  and  in  the  integrity  and  intelligence  of 
the  chamber,  he  did  not  see  the  wisdom  or  necessity  of 
assuming  either  a  threatening  or  a  bullying  tone.  Let  them 
express  their  sentiments  with  manly  firmness  and  independ- 
ence; but  let  them  not  assume  the  attitude  either  of  the 
threatener  or  the  bully.  He  knew  not  whether  it  became  him 
to  answer  any  observations  addressed  to  them  reflecting  upon 
the  conduct  of  one  of  their  representatives  in  parliament,  in 
the  discharge  of  his  public  auty:  observations  giving  him 
credit  for  the  efiicient  discharge  of  his  duties  had  also  been 
addressed  to  them ;  and  he  (the  chairman)  should  not  have 
alluded  to  the  subject,  had  he  not  had  occasion,  as  their  presi- 
dent, to  hold  much  intercourse  with  that  right  honourable 
^ntleman  upon  questions  of  this  nature ;  and  believing  that 
le  (the  chairman)  knew  thoroughly  the  prevailing  views  of  his 
mind,  and  what  course  of  policy  he  thought  it  right  to  pursue, 
he  would  say,  that  he  had  never  found  the  slightest  difference  of 
opinion  between  Mr  Thomson  and  himself  respecting  the  ^eat 
princples  of  free  trade,  and  especially  respecting  the  com  laws. 
As  one  of  that  right  honourable  gentleman^s  constituents,  he 
had  watched  with  great  interest  and  anxiety  his  course,  as  a 
public  man  and  a  minister  of  the  crown,  in  reference  to  those 
principles  here  entertained  upon  these  and  corresponding 
subjects ;  and  it  did  appear  to  him  that  Mr  Thomson  had 
rendered  important  services  to  his  country,  in  various  measures 
which  he  had  carried  through  parliament,  and  in  the  principles 
he  had  there  avowed ;  and  that  in  no  circumstances  had  he 
compromised  those  principles  by  language  or  act.  What  he 
had  done,  had  been  performed  quietly,  and  without  boast ;  its 
amount  may  be  small,  but  it  was  done  upon  sound  principles 
and  efficiently.  He  (the  chairman)  was  very  loath  to  draw 
comparisons  between  one  public  man  and  another ;  but  when 
a  comparison  was  drawn  between  the  late  Mr  Huskisson  and 
our  own  right  honourable  representative,  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  latter,  he  (the  chairman)  could  not  help  feeling  a  strong 
desire  that  the  gentleman  drawing  that  comparison  would  doMr 
Poulett  Thomson  the  justice  to  read  Mr  Huskisson'^s  speech  in 
1828,  when  he  recommended  to  the  adoption  of  the  House  of 
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GommonB  the  very  com  laws  this  chamber  was  now  met  to 
deprecate,  and  the  reasons  he  avowed  for  the  adoption  of  that 
law,  and  compare  them  with  the  speech  delivered  by  Mr 
Poulett  Thomson  in  1833,  while  holding  a  responsible  office 
under  government,  that  of  vice-president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade — but  not  a  cabinet  minister,  and  not  allowed  by  those 
rules  which  regulated  even  governments,  to  give  currency  to 
those  opinions,  as  a  subordinate  minister  of  the  crown,  in 
opposition  to  the  cabinet  ministers.  He  did  then  make  known 
to  the  premier  of  that  day,  and  the  members  of  the  cabinet, 
that  he  should  feel  it  his  duty,  in  the  discharge  of  the  solemn 
trust  he  held  as  the  representative  of  this  great  manufacturing 
community,  to  declare  his  opinions  adversely  to  the  cabinet  on 
the  question  then  under  discussion.  He  rose  and  delivered  a 
reply  to  a  cabinet  minister,  directlv  refutine  the  statements  and 
arguments  of  that  minister,  and  he  (the  cnairman)  would  ask 
Mr  Gobden  to  read  and  compare  those  speeches.  (Applause.) 
He  apologized  for  dwelling  on  this  subject ;  but  he  had  felt  it 
his  dutv,  having  had  much  official  communication,  as  the  presi- 
dent of  the  chamber,  with  Mr  Thomson,  to  bear  his  testimony 
to  the  fidelity  with  which  that  right  honourable  gentleman 
discha^ed  his  duties.     ^Applause.) 

Mr  B.  H.  Greg  explamed,  as  to  the  terms  threatening  and 
bullying,  that  what  he  meant  was  that  no  great  act  of  justice 
was  ever  granted  to  bodies  of  men,  except  through  the  in- 
fluence of  fear;  and  he  believed  without  such  influence  we 
should  never  get  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws. 

Alderman  Uobden  said,  he  rose  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation. 
The  president  had  ai^wed  the  petition  of  the  directors  to  be 
from  his  pen.  He  found  himself  therefore  in  the  situation  of 
a  rival  towards  him  for  the  honour  of  writing  a  petition.  (A 
laugh.)  As  his  superior  in  wisdom  and  senior  in  years,  he 
would  yield  to  the  president.  He  had  no  peculiar  regard  for 
his  own  bantling ;  but  would  give  up  entirely  the  phraseology 
and  composition,  if  the /acts  were  incorporated  in  the  petition 
of  the  directors.  (Cheers.)  But  he  thought,  after  the  im- 
portant revelations  that  had  been  made  during  their  discus- 
sions, the  chamber  would  fail  in  an  important  duty  if  it  did 
not  communicate  the  facts  directly  to  the  government  and 
legislature.  (Hear.)  And  he  would  just  add,  that  he  thought 
it  quite  relevant  to  the  subject  under  discussion  to  discuss  the 

Eublic  conduct  of  their  representatives  in  parliament.  He 
new  Mr  Thomson  there  as  a  public  character  only.  Hehad 
shared  his  hospitality  and  kindness,  but  that  was  not  the 
place  for  discussing  his  private  opinions  or  conduct.  Upon 
public  grounds  he  claimed  the  right  to  oomplain  of  Mr  Thorn- 
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80D,  with  referenoe  to  his  exertions  in  the  caiuie  of  firee  trade^ 
and  on  the  com  laws.  He  claimed  the  right  to  comment 
freely  upon  his  public  conduct  in  public  assembly,  without 
beinff  suojected  to  the  rebuke,  remark,  or  criticism  of  any  in- 
dividual, whatever  his  position  might  be.  (Cheers.)  He 
was  present  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons,  at  the 
last  debate  in  parliament  on  Mr  Villiers^  motion  for  a  repeal 
of  the  com  laws,  and  listened  to  all  the  nonsense  and  ab- 
surdity uttered  by  the  landlords  on  the  occasion,  whose  fol- 
lowers shouted  down  Mr  Mark  Phillips ;  and  he  felt  his  blood 
boil  and  tingle  too  on  Mr  Thomson  sitting  silent  upon  the 
treasury  bench,  instead  of  wielding  the  influence  which,  as  a 
cabinet  minister,  and  as  their  member,  he  possessed ;  and  he 
was  almost  ready  to  rush  from  his  seat,  as  he  saw  him  leaving 
the  house  before  the  debate  had  closed,  to  entreat  him  to  re- 
fute the  fallacies  of  such  speakers  as  the  Marquis  of  Chandos 
and  Mr  D'^Israeli.  For  this  he  complained  of  Mr  Thomson. 
Probably  if  he  were  anxious  to  be  received  by  Mr  Thomson 
with  smiles,  to  visit  at  his  table,  or  to  ask  personal  favours,  he 
should  have  been  able  to  quote  passages  in  his  past  life  de- 
serving of  eulogv.  He  had  no  such  object  to  serve ;  but  as  ! 
one  of  his  constituents  he  claimed  for  himself  and  for  every  ^ 
one  of  the  electors  the  right  of  calling  in  question  the  public 
acts  of  their  representative.  (Cheers.)  They  had  been  told 
by  Mr  Pearson,  that  Mr  Thomson  had  himself  declared  that 
he  knew  the  com  laws  to  be  the  sole  obstruction  to  a  profit- 
able commerce  with  Germany,  which  corroborated  the  fact 
he  had  previously  mentioned  upon  the  best  authority  in  Ber- 
lin. Now  what  he  complained  of  was,  that  when  the  ministers 
are  taunted  in  the  house  by  their  Tory  opponents  with  the 
decline  of  our  trade  with  that  country,  Mr  Thomson  is  silent, 
and  does  not  tell  the  house  and  the  country  that  a  repeal  of 
our  corn  laws  would  enable  him  to  effect  an  alteration  in  the 
German  tariff,  by  which  the  duties' upon  our  goods  would  be 
reduced  one-half — the  cotton  goods  from  1508.  to  75s.  the 
owt. — ^by  which,  as  he  was  informed  by  the  first  merchants 
in  Frankfort,  all  our  trade  in  manufactured  ^oods  with 
those  quarters  would  be  restored  to  us.  For  this  conduct, 
for  shrinking  before  a  landed  faction,  he  was  dissatisfied  with 
Mr  Thomson,  and  he  claimed  the  right  of  publicly  saying  so. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr  H.  Hoole  here  said  he  should  press  his  motion  for 
adjournment,  and  it  was  accordingly  put  and  negatived  by  a 
larjge  majority. 

The  Presioent  said,  that  he  should  now  proceed  to  put  the 
question,  and  he  believed  according  to  the  custom  pursued  in 
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parliament  it  was  usual  to  put  it  in  the  form,  ^*  that  the  wcxrda 
of  the  oridnal  motion  do  stand  part  of  the  question.^ 

Mr.  J.  B.  Smith  wished  to  know  if  the  president  meant  to 
put  the  original  motion  or  the  amendment  first. 

The  President  said,  by  the  mode  he  proposed  to  adopt» 
which  was  usual  in  parliament,  the  original  motion  would  he 
put  first,  and  if  rejected,  the  amendment  would  then  be  before 
the  meeting. 

Alderman  B.  Roberts  said,  with  all  deference  he  thought 
the  most  regular  course  would  be  to  put  the  amendment  first. 
It  might  be  usual  to  pursue  the  course  proposed  by  the  presi- 
dent  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  in  this  chamber  it  was 
customary  to  put  the  amendment  first. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Dyer  said  he  had  no  feeling  about  the  matter, 
and  did  not  care  whether  his  amendment  was  put  first  or  last. 
The  usual  way  he  believed  was  to  put  the  amendment  first, 
but  so  lon£  as  the  chamber  came  to  a  dispassionate  vote 
upon  it  he  did  not  care. 

The  President  was  persisting  in  putting  the  motion  in  the 
form  he  had  first  proposed,  namely,  that  the  ^*  original  motion 
do  stand  part  of  the  question,^''  when  Alderman  C!obden  and 
Mr  J.  B.  Smith  and  several  other  eentlemen  said  they  did 
not  really  understand  the  way  in  which  it  was  about  to  be 
put. 

Mr  Greg  certainly  did  not  see  why  it  could  not  be  moved 
in  the  usual  form.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Alderman  Roberts  said,  though  the  course  pursued  by  the 

E resident  might  be  that  of  the  House  of  Oonmions,  yet  as  we 
ere  were  merely  men  of  "  conmion  understanding,*^  and  liked 
to  know  precisely  what  we  were  about — (hear,  hear) — he 
would  suggest  that  the  amendment  be  put  first. 

The  President  said  he  was  of  course  in  the  hands  of  the 
meeting,  and  proceeded  to  put  the  amendment  accordingly, 
when  Mr  Gobden^s  petition  was  carried  bv  a  large  majority, 
only  about  four  or  nve  gentlemen  besides  the  directors  oppos- 
ing it.  The  result  was  received  with  loud  cheering,  and  the 
meeting,  after  the  mayor  had  been  called  to  the  cl^,  and  a 
vote  of  thanks  given  to  the  president,  separated  soon  after 
four  o^dock. 
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MISCELLANEOUS   REFORMERS. 


Heub  we  pause,  before  entering  into  the  seven  years^  stranlei 
which  terminated  in  1846  with  an  Act  to  Repeal  the  Com 
Laws  in  18499  &Qd  look  back  upon  the  miscellaneous  Be- 
formers,  who,  on  one  subject  or  other — some  on  Negro 
Slavery,  some  on  Parliamentary  Reform,  some  on  questions  of 
Civil  Disability  for  religious  opinions,  others  on  Indian  Mo- 
nopoly and  Misgovemment,  and  some  on  Jurisprudence  or 
Industrial  Science,  had  laboured  successfully  to  vindicate 
Freedom  of  Opinion,  and  advance  the  Civilization  of  Man- 
kind. 

SECTION   I.      WILUAM   WILBBBFOBOB  AND  THB.  SLAVB  TRADE. 

Although  no  name  is  more  familiar  to  the  public  ear  than  that 
of  William  Wilberforce,  and  though  five  volumes  of  biography 
have  been  published  by  his  sons,  we  have  yet  no  record,  except 
in  half  a  century  of  Uansard'*s  Debates,  on  the  Journals  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  or  old  files  of  newspapers,  of  those 

fublic  S3rvices  for  which  posterity  will  hold  him  m  estimation, 
t  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work  to  gather  his 
motions,  speeches,  and  votes  on  the  Slave  Trade,  out  of  that 
chaos  in  which  his  sons  have  chosen  to  leave  them.  We  choose 
rather  to  adopt  a  general  review  of  his  character  deduced 
from  the  volumes  of  his  sons. 

William  Wilberforce  was  bom  at  Hull,  August  24,  in  the 
year  1759.  Early  in  life  he  lost  his  lather,  and  was 
sent  to  live  with  his  uncle,  at  Wimbledon,  who  was  a  ri^d 
Methodist ;  his  aunt  was  a  great  admirer  of  Whitfield'*s 
preaching,  and  kept  up  a  friendly  connexion  with  the  early 
Methodists. 

The  lively  affections  of  his  heart,  warmed  bv  the  kindness  of 
his  friends,  readily  assumed  their  tone.  ^*It  is  said  that  a  nue 
and  pleasing  character  of  piety  marked  even  his  twelfth  year ; 
and  his  sons  gave  their  opinion  that  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  acquaintance  with  Holy  Scripture  and  habits  of  de- 
votion which  he  then  acquired, .  fostered  that  baptismal  seed 
which  though  long  dormant  [I]  vvas  destined  to  produce  at 
last  a  fefolden  harvest.**' 
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Partly  by  his  residence  among  some  thou^tless  companions 
at  CoUegn,  where  he  was  distinguished  for  uie  quickness  of  his 
talents  and  loved  for  his  hospitality  and  c^ood  nature  ;  partly 
by  the  zealous  endeavours  of  his  own  f^unily  to  remove  tiie 
serious  impressions  which  had  been  formed  in  his  unde'^s  so- 
ciety— ^the  allurements  of  worldly  pleasure  gained  the  mastery, 
and  he  soon  entered,  without  reluctance,  into  a  life  of  gaiety 
and  amusement.  Not  only  his  station  in  society,  and  the 
agreeableness  of  his  manner,  secured  his  reception  with  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  city  where  he  lived ;  but  his 
taste,  the  sweetness  of  bis  voice,  and  his  musical  talents, 
made  him  everywhere  acceptable — ^yet  he  passed  through  this 
dangerous  passage  of  his  life  without  any  abandonment  of 
his  principles  or  any  stain  on  the  purity  of  his  conduct. — 
His  friend,  Lord  Clarendon,  who  knew  him  at  this  period 
of  his  life,  says — ^^He  had  never,  in  the  smallest  degree, 
a  dissolute  character,  however  short  his  early  habits  might 
be  of   that  constant   piety   and   strictness  which  was  soon 

Eerfected  in  his  happy  disposition.^  Before  he  was  of  age, 
e  stood  for  the  Representation  of  Hull,  and  carried  his 
election  against  the  interest  of  Lord  Rockingham,  the 
most  powerful  nobleman  in  this  county  ;  that  of  Sir  G.  Saville, 
its  wealthy  and  respected  Representative  ;  and  that  of  Gk>- 
^emment,  always  strong  at  a  sea-port.  Previous  to  this 
time,  he  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Pitt,  whom  he 
had  known  at  Cambridge,  and  whom  he  afterwards  met  in 
the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  the  same  Clubs 
in  Town. 

His  success  in  his  election  threw  no  small  lustre  on  his 
entry  into  public  life,  and  he  was  welcomed,  upon  his  return 
to  London,  into  every  circle. 

He  was  at  once  elected  a  member  of  all  the  leading  Clubs  : 
^^fruiturque  deorum  Colloquis.'^ — "  When  I  left  the  University,^ 
he  says,  '*  so  little  did  I  know  of  general  society,  that  I  came 
up  to  London  stored  with  arguments  to  prove  the  authenticity 
oi  Rowley'^s  Poems,  and  now   I  was  at  once  immersed    in 

rditics  and  fashion.  The  very  first  time  I  went  to  Boodle^s 
won  twenty-five  guineas  of  the  D.  of  Norfolk.  I  belonged 
to  five  Clubs.  The  first  time  I  was  at  Brooke^  scarcely  know- 
ing any  one,  I  joined  in  mere  shyness  to  play  at  the  bank  of  faro  ta- 
ble when  G.  Selwyn  kept  bank.  A  friend  who  knew  my  inex 
perience,  and  regarded  me  as  a  victim  decked  out  for  sacrifice, 
called  to  me,  *  what,  Wilberforce  !  is  that  you  V  Selwyn 
quite  resented  the  interference,  and,  turning  to  him,  said,  in 
his  most  expressive  tone,  *  oh,  Sir,  don'*t  interupt  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce, he  could  not  be  better  employed  !'  Nothing  could  ho 
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dutresmng  diacantim,  in  which  he  was  cmposiiig  one  fnend,Biid 
Drgin?  strong  accnastiona  agaiiut  tlie  hmiotir  of  another,  he 
■aw  tno  eye  of  the  minister  bent  upon  him  with  a  lot^  of 
anxiety,  and  perfaapa  of  reproach,  that  nothing  coold  enable 
him  to  support,  bat  the  still  stronger  feeling  of  dnty,  and 
the  nnrdenting  demands  of  eonacienee.  It  was  s  tiial  that 
woold  hare  broken  up  and  shattered  to  f»eeea  aQ  the  friend- 
ship of  common  and  worldly  men,  eomented  by  tmrial 
and  selfiah  interest ;  yet  snch  was  the  greatneM  of  Mr. 
PitVs  mind,  and  soeh  his  perfect  eimneboa  of  the  pnritj 
of  Hr  Wilberferee's  motives,  such  his  knowledge  ot  tira 
commanding  inflaence  of  the  feeling  of  dnty  wbtdi  be  dare 
not  disobey,  that  it  did  not  impair  the  sinoerity  ot  their 
frieadihip,  nor  when  the  painfnl  occasion  was  passed,  did 
he,  whose  political  d^nd^tior  was  the  leealt  ot  thk 
pare  and  patoiotae  ^ertion,  refbse  to  forget  the  momentai; 
pang,  and  bold  ont  the  cordial  hand  of  friendship— so  much 
was  this  man's  motiTes  abore  all  suspicion — so  emineitly 
eren  in  this  life  did  his  virtaes  and  exalted  prineiplea  meet 
with  their  reward. 

**  God  bad  set  before  him,"  he  said,  "  two  great  objects  ; 
the  abc^tioa  of  the  Sare  Trade,  and  the  refonnation  of 
manners.*'  How  he  fulfilled  his  mission  in  both  instances, 
we  hope  is  to  few  mknown.  Ekioagh,  bowerer,  t4  onr  own 
naratire : — we  diail  now,  as  we  haTs  promised,  present  to 
our  readers  a  riiort  view  of  Mr.  WiUwrforee''fl  dianeter, 
u  it  Mpeared  under  the  diflCT«nt  views  ofpoblie  and  pri- 
vate Ue— as  seen  in  his  pc^tieal  dnneter,  and  his  devotional 
dotaes,  in  order  that  it  may  be  known  "  iriiat  manner  of 
man  he  was  ;*  and  this  we  give  fresh  as  it  eomea  from  the 
eoomumieation  of  those  w1k>  most  intimately  knew  him — 
his  relatireB  and  friends. 

As  a  Speaker  in  the  Hooae  <^  Commoos  he  is  thus  de- 
seribed  : — 

"  His  (daee  as  a  mere  orator  was  stiD  among  the  first. — 
Whtn  ha  spoke  indeed,  on  the  common  sobjeets  of  politieal 
diipate,  theeOBctof  age  (his  bitwrafdier  is  q>eaking  (^  the 
jaar  l&iS)  wore  in  a  degree  risible  ;  bat  to  the  reiy  last, 
wfaM,  he    Gutted  on    a    thoroughly  eongenial  snbject,    be 
broke  ont  into  those  strains  whidi  made  BoaiilW  o^Mm  ti™ 
*  the  most  effieieat  speaker  of  the  Hoose  <rf  Coi 
which  had  long  before  led  Pitt  himself  to  say  re] 
all  the  men  I  erer  knew,  Wilberforoe  has  the 
taral  doqaenee."    Mr.  Morritt  seems  to  have  1 
aceorate  eonceptiim  both  of  his  ordinary  powers 
and  of  thnt  measure  of  decay  irtuch  they  at  hut 
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more  luxurious  than  the  style  of  those  dubs.  Fox,  Sheridan, 
Fitzpatrick,  and  all  your  leading  men,  frequented  U&em,  and 
associated  upon  the  easiest  terms  ;  you  chatted,  played  at 
cards,  or  ^mbled  if  you  pleased.  * 

Mr.  Wilberforce^s  usual  resort,  however,  was  with  a  more 
choice  and  intimate  society,  of  whieh  Pitt  was  an  habituiU 
frequenter.  Here  their  intimacy  increased  every  day  :  and, 
indeed^  we  must  say,  that  this  early  part  of  the  biography,  during 
which  Mr.  Wilberibrce  was  living  in  the  most  cordial  and 
confidential  terms  of  friendship  with  Mr.  Pitt,  is,  to  our  minds, 
the  most  pieasine  and  interesting  of  the  whole.  *^  They 
were  (says  one  who  witnessed  their  familiar  intercourse)  ex* 
actiy  like  brothers,"^ — and  it  is  with  peculiar  regret  that  we 
are  obliged  to  omit  the  very  curious  and  interesting  account 
of  their  excursions  in  France.     As  it  is  not,  however,   our 

Eurpose  to  recount  the  incidents  of  Mr.  Wilberforce^s  life, 
ut  to  present  a  short  abstract  of  his  character,  and  give  a 
general  survey  of  those  qualities  which  he  brought  into  the  du- 
ties of  public  and  private  life,  we  must  pass  over  much  that  is 
interesting  during  an  intercourse  of  many  years  between  him 
and  that  ulustrious  statesman,  to  whom  was  confided  the  eo- 
▼emment  of  his  country  almost  as  soon  as  it  could  be  leguly 
accepted  by  him.  Wilberforce,  however,  was  now  beginning 
to  feel  other  principles  than  the  allurements  of  society,  or  temp- 
tations of  ambition  acting  on  his  mind.  These  had  beenmnch 
confirmed,  perhaps  altogether  awakened,  by  a  familiar  inter- 
course during  aforeign  tour,  with  his  formerfriend  Isaac  Milner; 
they  were  strengthened  by  the  perusal  of  Doddridge^s  well 
known  work  on  Keligion ;  and  they  were  now  assuming  a  form 
that  was  soon  to  appear  as  an  abiding  and  paramount  system 
of  conduct  in  life.  These  views  he  conununioated  in  con- 
fidential intercourse  with  Mr.  Pitt,  and  soon  after  made 
public  to  the  world  in  his  Practical  Views  of  Cbristiani^. — 
"  In  the  spring  of  1786,'*  say  his  biographers,  "  Mr.  Wimer- 
force  returned  an  altered  man  to  the  House  of  Gommoos.^— - 
He  had  now  taken  his  ground  on  the  very  highest  principles 
of  human  action — ^the  authority  of  conscience  under  the  in- 
fluence of  real  Christianity.  These  principles  he  made  his 
constant  guide,— not  only  amid  the  gentler  duties  and  quiet 
offices  of  private  life;  but  he  used  them  as  his  anchor  of 
safety  amidst  all  the  powerful  temptations,  the  arduous 
struggles,  and  the  stormy  conflicts  of  political  warfare. — 
Three  times  did  he  positively  come  into  collision  with  the 
counsels  of  Mr.  Pitt,  on  questions  of  so  great  importance,  as 
not  only  deeply  to  agitate  the  mind,  but  even  to  afleot  the 
place  and  power  of  the  Minister.  Once  in  a  most  painful  and 
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distressing  disotusion,  in  which  he  was  opposing  one  friend,  and 
urging  strong  accusations  against  the  honour  of  another,  he 
saw  the  eye  of  the  minister  bent  upon  him  with  a  look  of 
anxiety,  and  perhaps  of  reproach,  that  nothing  could  enable 
him  to  support,  but  the  still  stronger  feeling  of  duty,  and 
the  unrelenting  demands  of  conscience.  It  was  a  trial  that 
would  have  broken  up  and  shattered  to  pieces  all  the  friend- 
ship of  common  and  worldly  men,  cemented  by  trivial 
and  selfish  interest ;  yet  such  was  the  greatness  of  Mr. 
Pittas  mind,  and  such  his  perfect  conviction  of  the  purity 
of  Mr.  Wilberferce^s  motives,  such  his  knowledge  of  the 
commanding  influence  of  the  feeling  of  duty  which  he  dare 
not  disobey,  that  it  did  not  impair  the  sincerity  of  their 
friendship,  nor  when  the  painful  occasion  was  passed,  did 
he,  whose  political  degradation  was  the  result  of  this 
pure  and  patriotic  exertion,  refuse  to  foreet  the  momentanr 
pang,  and  hold  out  the  cordial  hand  of  friendship — so  much 
was  this  mane's  motives  above  all  suspicion — so  eminently 
even  in  this  life  did  his  virtues  and  exalted  principles  meet 
with  their  reward. 

**  Gh>d  had  set  before  him,^  he  said,  '*  two  great  objects  ; 
the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  the  reformation  of 
manners.^'  How  he  fulfilled  his  mission  in  both  instances, 
we  hope  is  to  few  unknown.  Enough,  however,  of  our  own 
narative  : — ^we  shall  now,  as  we  have  promised,  present  to 
our  readers  a  short  view  of  Mr.  Wilberforce^s  character, 
M  it  appeared  under  the  different  views  ofpublic  and  pri- 
vate life — as  seen  in  his  political  character,  and  his  devotional 
duties,  in  order  that  it  may  be  known  ^^  what  manner  of 
man  he  was  ;^'  and  this  we  give  fresh  as  it  comes  from  the 
communication  of  those  who  most  intimately  knew  him-* 
his  relatives  and  friends. 

As  a  Speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  is  thus  de- 
scribed : — 

**  His  place  as  a  mere  orator  was  still  among  the  first.— 
When  he  spoke  indeed,  on  the  common  subjects  of  pditical 
dispute,  the  effect  of  age  (his  biographer  is  speaking  of  the 
year  1825)  were  in  a  degree  visible  ;  but  to  the  very  last, 
when,  hid  lighted  on  a  thoroughly  congenial  subject,  he 
broke  oat  into  those  strains  which  made  KomiUy  esteem  him 
*  the  most  efficient  speaker  of  the  House  of  Gommons  i*  and 
which  had  long  before  led  Pitt  himself  to  say  repeatedly,  '*  of 
all  the  men  I  ever  knew,  Wilberforce  has  the  greatest  na- 
tural eloquence.'*  Mr.  Morritt  seems  to  have  formed  a  very 
accurate  conception  both  of  his  ordinary  powers  of  speaking, 
and  of  that  measure  of  decay  which  they  at  last  exhibited. 
VOL.  n  -  -  ' 
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**  I  find  (he  sajrs)  that  I  haye  recorded  my  own  eeneral 
opinion  of  his  oratory  and  his  parliamentary  exertions  in 
terms  which,  though  only  intended  to  commemorate  for  my 
own  future  reflection  the  more  recent  impression  they  ma<le, 
I  extract  from  their  privacy  in  my  drawer,  that  you  may 
be  more  sure  of  their  being  my  genuine  and  impartial 
judgment.  Wilberforce  held  a  hi^h  and  conspicuous  place 
in  oratory,  even  at  a  time  when  English  eloquence  rivalled 
whatever  we  read  of  in  Athens  or  Rome.  His  voice  itself, 
was  beautiful,  deep,  clear,  articulate,  and  flexible.  I  think 
his  greatest  premeditated  efforts  were  made  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  trade  in  slaves,  and  in  supporting  some  of  the 
measures  Brought  forward  by  Pitt  for  the  more  effectual 
suppression  of  revolutionary  machinations  ;  but  he  often  rose 
unprepared  in  mixed  debate  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
and  seldom  sat  down  without  having  struck  into  that  higher 
tone  of  general  reasoning  and  vivid  illustration,  which  left  ou 
his  hearers  the  impression  of  power  beyond  what  the  occasion 
called  forth.  He  was  of  course  unequal,  and  I  have  often 
heard  him  confess  that  he  never  rose  without  embarrassment, 
and  always  felt  for  a  while  that  he  was  languid  and  speaking 
feebly,  though  he  warmed  as  he  went  on.  I  have  heard  the 
late  Mr.  Windham  express  the  same  discontent  with  himself, 
both  probably  from  the  high  standard  of  excellence  at  which 
they  aimed.  I  have  always  felt,  and  have  often  heard  it  re* 
marked  by  others,  that  in  all  his  speeches,  long  or  short,  there 
was  generally  at  least  from  five  to  ten  minutes  of  brilliance, 
which  even  the  best  orator  in  the  House  might  have  envied. 
His  own  unaffected  principles  of  humility,  and  his  equally 
sincere  estimate  of  the  judgment  and  good  intentions  of 
others,  which  became,  in  advancing  life,  more  and  more 
predominant,  influenced  both  his  line  of  oratory  and  his 
reasoning  when  not  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  gradually 
left  off  the  keener  weapons  of  ridicule  and  sarcasm,  however 
well  applied,  and  justly  aimed  ;  but,  with  the  candour  that 

fave  what  he  thought  due  weight  to  an  adversary'^s  ar^iment, 
e  sometimes,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  with  undue  diffidence, 
neglected  or  hesitated  to  inforce  his  own.  Sometimes,  also, 
as  on  the  questions  involving  peace  and  war,  the  wishes^  of  his 
heart  were  at  variance  with  the  conclusions  of  his  understand- 
ing, and  resolutions  of  great  pith  and  moment, 

*  Were  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought ;' 

and  I  have  more  than  once  remonstrated  with  him  for  giving 
us  in  his  speech  the  deliberation  which  passed  in  his  own 
mind,  instead  of  the  result  to  which  it  led  him,  thus  fur- 
nishing his  opponents   with  better  weapons   than  their  own 
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arsenal  could  supply.  Of  course  this  led  to  many  an  impu- 
tation of  inconsistency  from  those  who  loved  him  not,  which 
those  who  knew  him  not  received  ;  but  the  real  difference 
was  between  the  manly  decision  of  his  conduct,  and  his  un- 
feimed  distrust  and  diffidence  of  his  own  powers. 

We  now  come  to  the  description  of  his  habits  of  private 
and  public  life : — 

His  house  was  continually  open  to  an  influx  of  men  of  all 
conditions.  Mr.  James  Grenviile  said,  "  you  must  always  ex- 
pect to  be  scrambled  for  ;  the  landowner,  the  manufacturer, 
the  canal  man,  the  turnpike  man,  and  the  iron  man,  will  each 
have  a  pull  in  his  tum.^^  Pitt  and  his  other  parliamentary 
friends  might  be  found  there  at  dinner  before  the  House. 
So  constant  was  their  resort  that  it  was  asserted — not  a  little 
to  his  disadvantage,  in  Yorkshire,  that  he  received  a  pension 
for  entertaining  the  partizans  of  the  Minister.  Once  every 
week  the  Slave  Committee  dined  with  him,  Messrs.  Glarkson, 
Dickson,  &c.,  jocularly  named  by  Mr.  Pitt,  his  '*  White 
Negroes,^'  were  his  constant  inmates,  and  were  employed  in 
classing,  revising,  and  abridging  under  his  own  eye.  "  I  can- 
not invite  you  here,^  he  writes  to  a  friend  who  was  about  to 
visit  London,  for  advice,  "  for,  during  the  sitting  of  parliament, 
my  house  is  a  mere  hotel.**^  His  breakfast- table  was  thronged 
by  those  who  came  to  him  on  business— or  with  whom,  for 
any  of  his  many  plans  of  usefulness  he  wished  to  be  personally 
acouainted. 

The  foUowing  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  leading  incidents 
of  his  public  life  : — 1780 — Canvassed  the  freemen  of  Hull,  with 
a  view  to  some  future  election ;  repaired  to  London  to  secure 
the  non-resident  freemen ;  elected  for  Hull.  1781 — Made  his 
first  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons.  1782 — Opposed  Lord 
North  s  administration ;  associated  with  Mr.  Pitt,  then  a  young 
man ;  seconded  the  Address  at  the  opening  of  the  Session. 
1783— Went  on  a  foreign  tour.  1784 — jElected  for  Yorkshire; 
travelled  to  Italy.  1785 — Returned  to  England  to  support 
Mr.  Pitfs  measure  of  Parliamentary  Beform.  —  Believed 
himself  and  vrAs  believed,  by  others,  to  have  become 
a  new  man — a  man  of  a  new  spiritual  life.  Studied  the 
Scriptures  ;  withdrew  his  name  from  all  the  Clubs.  1 786 — 
Proposed  a  plan  for  purifying  county  elections  ;  introduced 
bis  Sureeon'^B  Subjects'*  Bill.  1787 — Speeches  in  favour  of 
the  celebrated  Free  Trade  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  obtained 
Boyal  Proclamation  against  Vice ;  devoted  himself  lo  the 
abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  1788 — His  Parliamentary 
motion  on  the  Slave  Trade  postponed  in  consequence  of  ill 
health.     1 789 — Brought  the  question  before  the  House^  aad 
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projected  a  visit  to  Paris  to  further  the  cause.  1790 — Moved 
for  a  Committee  on  the  Slave  Trade ;  re-elected  for  Yorkshire, 
various  employment — close  study  of  the  slavery  question. — 
1791— Moved  for  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  1792 — 
Appealed  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  country  through  public 
meetings ;  brought  his  motion  for  abolition  before  the  House; 
French  Gitizenship  conferred  on  him  by  the  French  Conven- 
tion ;  exerted  hiinself  in  and  out  of  Parliament  to  prevent 
war. 

1793 — DiflTered  with  Mr.  Pitt ;  prevented  from  speaking 
against  war  with  France ;  brought  his  motion  for  the  abolition 
of  the  Slave  Trade  before  the  Commons  and  loiBt  it  as  usual ; 
brought  in  his  Foreign  Slave  Trade  Bill ;  also  a  plan  of  Na- 
tional Religious  Instruction  forlndia  ;  fresh  exertion  on  the 
Slave  Trade  question.  1794 — Carried  his  Foreign  Slave 
Trade  Bill  through  the  Commons ;  resolved  to  move  for  peace 
in  the  next  Session.  1795 — Opposed  the  Address  to  the  Xing 
by  an  amendment  in  favour  of  peace  ;  was  ^^  cut*"  by  the 
King  at  next  Levee ;  supported  the  motion  of  Mr.  Grey  f af- 
terwards Earl  Grey)  for  peace  ;  his  motion  for  the  abolition 
of  the  Slave  Trade  rejected  by  an  increased  majority;  his 
constituents  displeased  at  his  peace  advocacy  ;  resisted  the 
additional  allowance  to  the  Princes  ;  brought  forward  another 
motion  for  peace ;  supported  Treason  and  Sedition  Bills* 
1796 — Obtained  leave  to  bring  in  his  Abolition  Bill ;  supported 
Quakers^  Belief  Bill ;  brought  in  Slave  Trade  Carrying  Bill ; 
was  re-elected  for  Yorkshire;  established  Missionary  Societies; 
projected'  a, General  Convention  of  Abolitionists.  1797 — 
Summoned  to  town  by  Pitt ;  Motion  of  Abolition  of  Slave 
Trade  lost.  1798 — Engaged  in  these  and  many  other  good 
works.     1799 — The  same;   supported  the  Irish  Union. 

1800 — Once   more  at  abolition;    much  engaged  on  the 

Juestion  of  scarcity,  and  the  relief  of  the  poorer  classes 
uring  that  period  ;  inconsistently  as  an  advocate  of  peace 
joined  in  rejecting  Buonaparte^s  overtures  to  treat  for  peace. 
1801 — Supported  Addington^s  Administration  for  peace, 
1802 — Once  more  employed  on  abolition,  and  opposing  the 
extension  of  slavery  in  tne  new  colonies  of  the  West  Indies  ; 
re-elected  for  Yorkshire  a  fourth  time.  1808  —  Opposed 
the  renewal  of  war ;  engaged  in  forming  the  Bible  Society. 
1804!-r-Endeavouring  to  keep  Pitt  and  Addington  in  amity  ; 
Motion  against  Sunday  Drilling  ;  carried  his  Abolition  Mo« 
tion  through  the  Commons ;  wrote  Articles  for  Christian 
Observer  and  Edinburgh  Review  ;  drew  up  propositions  to  be 
proved  by  African  travellers.  1805 — Supported  the  charges 
against  Lord  Melville ;  advocated  Catholic  Emancipation  ; 
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new  Abolition  Bill  brought  in.  1806 — Pitfs  death ;  promoted 
a  subscription  to  pay  Pitta's  debts  ;  engaged  on  Abolition 
plans  ;  defeated  the  proposed  Iron  Tax  ;  drew  up  the  Report 
on  the  Woollen  Trade  inquiry;  washighly  popular  inYorksnire, 
and  returned  the  fifth  time  without  a  contest.  1807 — Pub- 
lished his  *^  Letter  to  the  Freeholders  of  Yorkshire,'*'  on  the 
Slave  Trade;  engaged  in  carrying  his  Bill  through  both 
Houses  ;  Bill  passed  ;  was  greatly  congratulated  ;  returned 
for  the  sixUi  time  for  Yorkshire,  on  the  accession  of  a  new 
(  Ministry.  1808 — Variously,  but  always  busily  and  'usefully 
employed.  1 809 — Engaged  in  the  inquiry  a^mst  the  Duk^ 
of  York  ;  opposed  the  Motion  against  Lord  Gastlereagh  for 
Seat  Selling  ;  much  enraged  with  the  Bible  Society ;  sup* 
ported  Parliamentary  Ketorm.  1810 — Similarly  employed  ; 
opposed  the  Motion  for  sending  Sir  Francis  Burdett  to  the 
Tower.  1811 — Employed  on  various  plans  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Negroes,  and  in  many  other  schemes  generally  merito- 
rious. 1812 — Exerted  himself  to  prevent  war  with  America ; 
resolved  to  withdraw  from  the  representation  of  Yorkshire> 
the  labour  being  too  great ;  returned  for  Bramber.  1813^ 
Supported  Catholic  Emancipation ;  engaged  in  inquiries  about 
the  Slave  Trade  ;  unsuccessfully  employed  on  plans  to  Ghris- 
tianize  India.  1814— Employed  on  all  the  foregoing  and 
manv  other  works  of  charity  and  public  use  ;  not  the  least 
of  which  were  his  efforts  to  reconcile  his  mutual  friends  parted 
by  political  enmities. 

1815— Supported  Com  Law  Bill ;  his  house  endangered 
by  the  rioters ;  prepared  the  Abolition  Question.  1816 — 
Multifarious  employment  about  slavery  and  Bible  Societies. 
1817  —  The  same;  aided  the  Suppression  of  Lotteries. 
1818 — The  same  ;  avowed  bis  abhorrence  of  the  employment 
of  Spies  and  Informers  by  Gt>vemment.  1819 — Moved  for 
Abolition  of  Slavery ;  voted  for  relaxation  of  Criminal  Code. 
1820 — Much  the  same.  1821 — Supported  the  Motion  for 
Restoring  the  Queen^s  name  to  the  Liturgy  ;  supported  Ca- 
tholic Emancipation  ;  moved  Address  for  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery.  1822 — The  same  kind  of  employment,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  Parliamentary  Reform.  1823 — Through  increasing 
infirmities  intrusted  the  Slave  Question  to  Mr.  Fowell  Buxton. 
1824 — Made  his  last  speech  in  Parliament.  From  this  period 
to  1833  he  ^as  active  m  mind  though  infirm  in  health ;  was 
much  employed  on  Works  for  the  advancement  of  religion  and 
humanity — foremost  of  which  was  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

His  health  gradually  declined,  and,  on  the  29th  of  July,  he 
died,  aged  73  years  and  11  months.  His  last  words  are  thus 
records  :^^^  I  am  in  a  very  distressed  state,^  he  said,  al- 
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luding  apparently  to  his  bodily  condition.  '^  Yes,^  it  waa 
answered  ;  "  but  you  have  your  feet  on  the  "Eocf  •*  I  do 
not  venture/'  he  replied,  *'  to  speak  so  positively  ;  but  I 
HOPE  I  have.''  And  after  this  expression  of  his  humble  trust 
he  spoke  no  more,  but  passed  to  judgment. 

His  will  directed  that  he  should  be  buried  with  some  mem- 
bers of  his  family  at  Stoke  Newington.  Public  opinion, 
however,  led  bv  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham  and  the  leading 
men  of  all  parties,  decided  on  depositing  his  honoured  body 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  funeral  took  place  on  Saturday, 
5th  August,  attended  by  all  the  Members  of  Parliament  and 
Peers  then  in  London. 


SECTION  U.— >TH0MAS  CLABKSON  AND   THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 


Thomas  Glarkson  was  the  son  of  W.  Olarkson,  a  Clergyman, 
and  formerly  Master  of  the  Grammar  School,  at  Wisbeach, 
in  Cambridgeshire,  at  which  place  he  was  bom,  on  the  26th 
of  3rd  month,  1769.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  education 
under  the  care  of  his  father. 

At  twelve  years  of  age  he  was  removed  to  London ;  and 
subsequently  graduated  at  Cambridge. 

He  was  designed  for  the  Church,  and  had  taken  deacon's 
orders  in  it ;  but  gave  up  his  intention,  and.  devoted  his  life 
to  the  great  cause  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  a 
cause  with  which,  to  the  latest  posterity,  his  name  wiU  ever  be 
honourably  identified. 

In  the  year  1785,  when  Thomas  Clarkson  was  in  his 
twenty-fifth  year,  his  attention  was  first  especially  en^^ed 
by  the  Slave  Trade.  Dr.  Pickard,  at  that  time  the  V  ice- 
Ohancellor  of  Cambridge,  proposed  the  following  Question  to 
the  senior  Bachelors  of  Arts,  as  the  subject  of  a  Latin  prize 
dissertation, — ^*Is  it  right  to  make  slaves  of  others  against 
their  will  T 

Thomas  Clarkson  being  a  senior  Bachelor  in  the  University, 
and  having  gained  a  prize  the  previous  year,  he  resolved  to 
enter  the  lists  again  as  a  competitor. 

Whilst  studying  the  general  question  of  Slavery  for  the 
purpose  of  the  prize  essay,  the  wnole  iniquity  of  the  Negro 
Slave  Trade  burst  upon  his  view. 

It  is  impossible,'  he  remarked  in  his  History  of  Slavery, 
to  imagine  the  severe  anguish  which  the  composition  of  this 
essay  cost  me.  Ail  the  pleasure  I  had  promised  myself  from 
the  literary  contest  was  exchanged  for  pam,  by  the  astoonding 
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facts  that  were  now  continually  before  me.  It  was  one 
gloomy  subject  from  morning  till  night.  In  the  day  I  was 
agitated  and  uneasy,  in  the  night  I  had  little  or  no  rest. 

I  was  BO  overwhelmed  with  grief  that  I  sometimes  never 
dosed  my  eyes  during  the  whole  night,  and  I  no  longer  regarded 
my  essay  as  a  mere  trial  for  literary  distinction.  My  great 
desire  was  now  to  produce  a  work,  that  should  call  forth  a 
rigorous  public  effort  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  injured  Africa.**^ 

He  came  to  London  to  make  inquiries,  and  to  collect  ma- 
terials. He  shortly  produced  his  celebrated  essay  ^*  On  the 
Slavery  and  Commerce  of  the  Human  Species.^' 

He  obtained  the  prize  ;  but  the  inferior  motives  of  the  col- 
legian were  annihilated  by  the  nobler  purposes  of  philanthropy. 
This  aim  now  became  the  deliverance  of  the  African  race. 
He  made  a  vow  of  eternal  enmity  to  the  Slave  Trade,  and 
to  Slavery  in  every  form ;  and  he  resolved  to  consecrate  him- 
self to  this  gigantic,  and  then  apparently  hopeless,  task. 

From  this  time  Thomas  Glarkson  entered  on  his  work  with 
renewed  zeal ;  and  he  found  that,  the  further  he  inquired  into 
the  evil  of  slavery  and  its  traffic^  the  more  diabolical  and  re- 
volting did  the  system  appear.  That  eminent  statesman, 
William  Wilberforce,  who  was  one  of  the  principal  leaders 
in  this  great  work,  and  who  devoted  all  the  energies  of  his 
powerful  mind  to  the  subject,  did  not,  however,  enter  the  field 
in  the  cause  of  the  Negro,  until  two  years  after  Thomas 
Glarkson  had  taken  a  lively  interest  in  the  abolition  cause. 
Between  them  no  rivalship  existed.  The  question  was  not, 
"  Who  should  have  the  roost  honour  ?^'  but,  "  Who  should  do 
the  most  goodT  On  the  22nd  of  5th  month,  1787,  a  com^ 
mittee  was  formed,  consistine  of  twelve  individuals,  of  which 
our  author  was  a  member.  Their  desire  was,  that  the  subject 
of  slavery  should  bo  brought  before  Parliament ;  and  in  order 
to  do  that,  the  fullest  information  of  the  evils  connected 
with  SlaveiT  was  sought  to  be  obtained,  in  addition  to  the 
mass  of  evidence  already  in  their  possession. 

To  obtain  this,  Thomas  Glarkson  proceeded  to  the  ports  of 
Bristol  and  Liverpool,  where  he  met  with  many  friends  who 
were  favourable  to  the  cause  in  which  he  had  embarked,  and 
obtained  much  valuable  information ;  but  his  labours  there 
were  so  indefatigable  and  incessant,  as  to  endanger  his 
life. 

I  He  successively  visited  Bridgewater,  Monmouth,  Olouces* 
ter,  Liverpool,  Worcester,  ana  Chester,  at  which  places  he 
found  many  friends ;  but  the  planters  and  African  traders 
exerted  themselves  in  every  possible  way  to  accomplish  their 
ends;  they  even  calumniated  his  character,  impugned  hia 
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motives,  and  threatened  to  dLsmiss  from  their  service  any  who 
dared  to  ftimish  him  with  information.  When  the  object  of 
his  visit  had  become  known  at  Liverpool,  attempts  were  made 
upon  his  valuable  life,  which  was,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
exposed  to  imminent  danger,  for. he  very  narrowlv  escaped 
being  pushed  from  the  pier-head  by  some  persons  who  seemed 
determined  to  effect  his  destruction. 

On  the  9th  of  5th  month,  1788,  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade  was  first  made  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  discussion. 
It  was  eloauently defended  by  Fox,  Burke,  Dolben,  Whitbread, 
and  several  others.  The  discussion  resulted  in  a  motion,  that 
the  subject  should  be  investigated  in  the  ensuing  session. 

In  1789,  Thomas  Olarkson  was  called  upon  to  go  to  France, 
to  promote  the  cause  of  Abolition,  although  that  country  was 
in  a  state  of  political  anarchy,  and  was  advised  to  travel  in 
another  name,  but  he  cast  himself  upon  the  protection  of  Provi* 
dence,  and  prosecuted  his  labours  fearlessly.  After  a  resi- 
dence of  six  months  in  France  he  returned  to  England,  and, 
after  travelling  many  thousand  miles  in  quest  of  persons  who 
could  give  evidence  before  a  committee,  found  that  no  evi- 
dence could  be  procured  how  slaves  were  obtained  in  Africa 
in  such  laree  numbers.  The  planters  said  they  were  purchased 
at  fairs— the  abolitionists,  that  they  were  kidnapped.  It  was 
difficult  to  get  evidence,  as  but  few  Europeans  were  permitted 
to  sail  up  the  rivers.  Being  informed  by  a  friend  that  he  had 
seen  a  man  twelve  months  before,  who  was  a  sailor,  who  had 
been  engaged  in  the  trade ;  he  described  his  person,  but  knew 
neither  his  name  nor  his  residence — he  appeared  to  belong  to 
the  Navy.  On  this  information,  Thomas  Olarkson  started, 
and  visited  successively  iJl  the  ships  belonging  to  the  Navy  at 
Deptford,  Woolwich,  Ohatham,  and  Sheemess,  without  suo^ 
cess.  From  Ohatham  he  proceeded  to  Portsmouth  and 
examined  all  the  vessels  there,  with  a  similar  result.  There 
was  but  one  port  left  which  was  Plymouth,  upwards  of  200 
miles  off. 

On  the  first  day  he  boarded  forty  ships,  but  did  not  find  a 
single  person  who  had  been  to  Africa.  After  passing  a  restless 
night,  with  drooping  spirits,  he  entered  the  boat  the  next 
morning,  agitated  alternately  by  hope  a^d  fear ;  and  in  pur^ 
suing  his  task  on  the  fifty-seventh  vessel,  he  found  the  man 
who  had  been  described. 

Delighted  with  his  success  he  returned  to  London  with  his 
witness,  who  had,  on  several  occasions,  been  present  when 
natives  hacl  been  forcibly  torn  from  their  homes.  In  1793t 
Thomas  Olarkson^s  physical  and  mental  powers  gave  wav ;  the 
excitement  had  been  intense,  for  seven  years  he  maintamed  a 
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oorrespondenoe  with  four  hundred  persons,  and  wrote  annually 
for  the  cause. 

He  travelled  upwards  of  thirty-five  thousand  miles  in  search 
of  evidence,  performing  a  great  part  of  those  journeys  in  the 
night.  Not  until  1807,  after  twenty  years  incessant  toil, 
was  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  trade  carried.  It  was  the 
last  act  of  the  Greville  and  Fox  administration. 

The  seals  of  office  and  the  Boyal  Assent  were  given  simul- 
taneously. 

Thomas  Glarkson  now  turned  his  attention  to  literary, 
pursuits ;  of  which  more  anon. 

These  pursuits,  however,  never  diverted  his  attention  from 
the  great  cause  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life.  In  1818, 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  (the  celebrated  Alexander)  and  other 
distinguished  individuals  met  at  Paris.  Thomas  Glarkson 
drew  up  an  address  to  the  Sovereigns,  and  requested  an  in- 
terview with  the  Emperor,  if^hich  was  readily  granted.  Soon 
irf^ter,  a  meeting  of  me  European  Sovereigns  took  p}ac6  at 
Aix-la-Ohapelle.  The  Emperor,  after  recognising  Thomas 
Glarkson,  led  him  into  his  room,  and  placed  a  chair  for  him 
to  sit  upon ;  approved  of  his  address  to  the  Sovereigns,  and 
undertook  to  deliver  with  his  own  hands,  the  addraises  to 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia ;  inspected 
the  productions  of  the  Africans  in  cotton  and  iron,  which 
Thomas  Glarkson  laid  before  him ;  and  observed  that  Africa 
ought  to' have  a  fair  chance  of  raising  herself  in  the  scale  of 
the  civilized  world. 

Although,  in  the  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade  by  Ghreat 
Britain  a  great  victory  was  achieved,  yet  the  conquest  was 
not  complete.  The  suppression  of  the  lonff-continued  trade 
in  slaves  was  no  comau>n  good,  but  still  much  remained  to  be 
effected.  Slavery  existed,  and  slavery  must  be  abolished. 
Though  less  prominent  in  the  cause  of  emancipation  than 
be/ore,  Thomas  Glarkson  was  not  less  interested.  He 
laboured  not  so  much,  but  he  felt  deeply  as  ever.  His  age 
and  his  circumstances  kept  him  from  being  so  conspicuous ; 
but  his  satis&ction  in  the  progress  of  emancipation  was  not 
to  be  exceeded.  Whatever  may  be  the  reputation  of 
other  men,  and  how  eminent  soever  may  be  the  services  which 
tbey  rendered  to  the  cause  of  the  suffering  Neero,  it  is  beyond 
dispute  that  Thomas  Glarkson  originated  ^e  anti-slavery 
movement,  and  did  more  than  any  other^an,  present  or  past, 
to  hasten  the  overthrow  of  Slavery,  in  the  British  domimons. 
Although  in  the  course  of  this  notice  it  has  been  necessary  to 
mention  the  combined  labours  of  the  friends  of  abolition,  out- 
ndo  the  walls  of  Parliament,  as  those  otmn  anti-slavery  society, 
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yet  thai  precise  designation  waa  we  believe  for  the  first  time 
assumed  in  1823 ;  ¥rhen  men  began  seriously  and  earnestly  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  task  of  following  up  the  Buppreaaion 
of  the  Slave  Trade,  by  procuring  an  abolition  of  the  West 
India  Slavery. 

In  conducting  the  affairs  of  that  Association,  Thomas 
Olarkson  embarked  with  characteristic  energy,  and  in  the  74th 
year  of  his  age,  he  had  the  unutterable  joy  of  witnessing  the 
great  final  triumph  of  humanity  over  cruelty — justice  over  op- 
pression—mercy over  misery- in  the  complete  emancipation  of 
the  Negro,  and  at  the  costly  ransom  of  twenty  millions  sterling. 

For  some  few  years  previous  to  that  event,  however,  his 
health  had  become  uncertain,  and  he  was  in  a  great  degree 
precluded  from  taking  an  active  share  in  the  working  out  the 
emancipation  of  the  Negro.  Cataract  formed  in  both  his 
eyea^  and  for  a  short  time  he  was  totally  blind.  He  endured 
this  afliiction  with  Christian  resignation  ;  but  eventually  he 
underwent  an  operation,  and  was  restored  to  the  complete 
use  of  his  sight. 

Although  the  accumulated  weight  of  upwards  of  four  score 
years  pressed  heavily  upon  the  shattered  energies  of  our  au- 
thor, yet  so  long  as  life  and  being  lasted,  his  great  anxiety 
was  to  do  good. 

It  was  indeed  a  noble  sight  to  enter  his  apartment,  and  see 
this  venerable  man,  with  sight  impaired,  and  his  once  fine  frame 
bowed  down  by  the  exertions  of  added  years,  still  engaged 
under  much  physical  suffering,  in  efforts  to  lessen  the  sorrows 
of  the  human  race.  Within  the  last  few  months  of  his 
death,  the  cause  of  the  sailor  occupied  much  of  his  attention; 
the  wrongs  under  which  this  useful  class  is  suffering  deeply 
moved  his  heart,  and  induced  him  to  write  a  pamphlet 
and  take  other  steps  in  their  behalf. 

Of  Thomas  Glarkson'^s  acquirements  as  a  scholar,  abun- 
dant evidence  is  furnished  in  his  Latin  dissertations,  and  the 
honours  which  he  obtained  from  his  University.  He  could 
not  therefore  be  a  stranger  to  literature.  No  sooner  had  the 
Bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  been  carried 
than  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  history  of  the  whole 
case,  and  gave  his  first  work  to  the  public  in  two  octavo 
volumes,  entitled,  *^The  History  of  the  Abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade.''. 

This  large  work  was  followed  by  a  brochure^  entitled, 
"Thoughts  on  the  Necessity  of  Abolishing  Slavery.''  Though, 
as  has  been  observed,  he  was  intended  for  the  Church, 
and  had  even  taken  Deacon's  orders,  he  certainly  abandoned 
all  thoughts  of  entering  upon  any  profession  when  he  devoted 
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himself  to  the  task  of  creating  the  Anti-Slavery  movement. 
In  forming  the  Association  which  ^ve  him  the  great  bu« 
siness  of  his  life,  he  came  much  mto  oommmiication  with 
the  members  of  our  Religious  Society,  ?  and  this  intercourse 
led  him  to  produce  a  work  entitled  ^*A  Portraiture  of 
Quakerism,^  in  three  volumes ;  to  this  new  edition  of  which 
the  present  Biographical  Sketch  is  prefixed.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  *'  Life  of  William  Penn.^  As  far  down  as  1896, 
we  find  him  still  engaged  in  literarv  pursuits,  and  giving  to  the 
world  his  ^'  Besearcmes ;  AntecUluvian,  PatriarohiUy  and 
Historical'" 

Nor  should  we  omit  to  notice,  that  very  soon  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  '*  Life  of  Wilberforoe,**  by  his  sons,  Thomas 
Ularkson  felt  himself  justified  in  publishing  a  pamphlet  in 
vindication  of  his  own  peculiar  position  in  the  cause  of  the 
Negro. 

Is  it  permitted  us  to  touch  on  his  moral  and  religbus  cha- 
racter !  We  have  reason  to  know  that  he  cherished  a  pro- 
found reverence  for  the  truths  of  revelation.  He  did  not 
regard  religion  as  a  series  of  abstract  doctrines  and  principles, 
without  any  practical  influence  on  the  character.  On  the 
contrary,  he  believed  that  Ohristianitv,  in  its  sublimest  disco- 
veries, can  be  reduced  and  embodied  in  the  lives  and  actions 
of  its  professors.  It  entered  into  his  whole  being,  and  consti- 
tuted the  great  presiding  and  controlling  power  of  his  mind 
and  conduct. 

This  illustrious  philanthropist  died  at  4  o^dock,  on  the  7th 
day  morning,  the  26th  day  of  9th  month,  1846,  at  his  residence, 
Playford  Hall,  near  Ipswich,  Suffolk. 

He  had  attained  the  age  of  eighty-six,  but  his  dpirit  burned 
brighter  to  the  last ;  and  while  he  ceased  not  to  direct  his 
thoughts  to  the  great  question  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
human  race,  he  cahnlv  looked  forward  to  '*  the  crown  of  life^* 
laid  up  in  heaven  for  tne  faithful  followers  of  the  compassionate 
and  crucified  Redeemer. 

Thomas  Glarkson  was  one  of  those  rare  characters,  who,  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  centuries,  are  called  by  Providence 
from  obscurity,  to  work  some  stupendous  moral  change  upon 
the  history  of  an  empire,  or  the  human  race  at  large ;  and 
who  can  believe  nothing  impossible,  because  the  work  which 
they  have  to  do  appears  an  impossibility.  During  the  course 
of  a  long  life,  Thomas  Olarkson  received  many  gratifying 
proofs  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  large  masses 

*  The  present  Memoir  is  from  the  pen  of  James  Humnrd,  of  ColchMteri 
a  Member  of  the  Society  of  Frieuds. 
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of  his  ooantrjinmi.  The  inhabitants  of  Wisbeaoh,  his  natira 
place,  have,  at  considerable  cost,  erected  in  their  town  a 
memorial  of  tiieir  esteem  for  him. 

Wordsworth  devoted  to  the  praise  of  Thomas  Clark- 
son  a  few  of  his  best  lines;  and  more  than  once  Lord 
Brougham,  and  other  leaders  of  the  anti-slavery  move- 
ment, have  borne  testimony,  not  only  to  the  value  of  his 
services,  but  the  purity  of  his  motives.  He  has  descended 
into  the  erave  after  the  enjoyment  of  extreme  longevity,  and 
unexampled  success^  and  perhaps  the  noblest  epitaph  upon 
his  tomb  would  be— *^  Here  lies  a  man  who  excited  Wilber^ 
force  to  labour  for  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.^ 

Ghranville  Sharp  and  Wilberforoe  have  been  honoured 
with  monuments  in  Westminster  Abbev  ;  and  it  is  perhaps 
not  too  much  to  anticipate  that  a  similar  tribute  of  national 
gratitude  will  be  bestowed  on  the  memory  of  one  greater  than 
either — who  laboured  more  abundantly  than  all  others — by  a 
Ministry,  under  the  auspices  of  some  of  whose  members,  the 
slaves  in  our  West  India  colonies  were  legally  disenthralled. 


SBOTION   III.-^THB      BAST    INDIA  COMPANY  ;    BISB,   PROOBBSS,    AND 
8I7BYBR8ION   OF  TTB  MONOPOLY ;    PBBSBNT  CONSnTCTION,  &C. 

The  following  historical  sketch  is  derived  from  various 
authentic  sources,  Mr.  M'GuUoch,  in  his  Oommercial  Dic- 
tionary, says — '*  The  persevering  eflTorts  of  the  Portuguese  to 
discover  a  route  to  India  by  sailing  round  Africa,  were 
crowned  with  success  in  1497.  And  it  may  appear  singular 
that,  notwithstanding  the  exaggerated  accounts  that  had  been 
prevalent  in  Europe,  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  with  respect 
to  the  wealth  of  India,  and  the  importance  to  which  its  com- 
merce had  raised  the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians  in  antiquity, 
the  Venetians  in  the  middle  affes,  and  which  it  was  then  seen 
to  confer  on  the  Portuguese,  the  latter  should  have  been  id- 
lowed  to  monopolize  it  for  nearly  a  century  after  it  had  been 
turned  into  a  channel  accessible  to  every  nation.  But  the 
prejudices  by  which  the  people  of  most  European  States  were 
actuated  in  the  sixte^ith  century,  and  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances under  which  thev  were  placed,  hindered  them  from 
embarking  with  the  alacnty  and  ardour  that  might  have  been 
expected  m  this  new  commercial  career.  Soon  after  the  Por- 
tuguese began  to  prosecute  their  discoveries  along  the  coast  of 
Atrioa,  they  applied  to  the  Pope  for  a  Bull,  securing  to  them 
the  exclusive  right  to  and  possession  of  all  the  oounmes  occu- 
pied by  infidels,  they  either  had  discovered,  or  might  discover, 
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to  the  Sonth  of  Gape  Non,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  in  iV 
54/  North  Latitude ;  and  the  Pontiff,  desirous  to  display,  and 
at  the  same  time  extend  his  power,  immediately  issued  a 
Bull  to  this  effect.  Nor,  preposterous  as  a  proceeding  like 
this  sort  would  now  appear,  did  any  one  then  doubt  that 
the  Pope  had  a  right  to  issue  such  a  Bull,  and  that  all 
States  and  Empires  were  bound  to  obey  it? 

In  consequence,  the  Portuguese  were  for  a  lengthened  pe- 
riod, allowed  to  prosecute  their  conquests  in  India  without 
the  interference  of  any  other  European  power.  And  it  was 
not  till  a  considerable  period  after  this  beginning  of  the 
war,  which  the  blind  and  brutal  bigotry  of  Philip  II. 
kindled  in  the  Low  Oountries,  that  the  Dutch  navigators  be- 
gan to  display  their  flag  on  the  Eastern  Ocean,  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  their  Indian  Empire. 

The  desire  to  comply  with  the  injunctions  in  the  Popovs 
Bull,  and  to  avoid  coming  into  collision,  first  with  the 
Portuguese  and  subsequently  with  the  Spaniards,  who  had 
conauered  Portugal  in  1580,  seems  to  have  been  the  prin- 
oipat  cause  that  1^  the  English  to  make  repeated  attempts, 
in  the  reien  of  Henry  Vlli.  and  Eidward  VI.,  and  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth*  to  disoover  a  route  to  India 
by  a  North  East  or  North  West  channel,  from  which  the 
I^(>rtuguese  would  have  had  no  pretence  for  excluding  them* 
But  these  attempts  having  proved  unsuccessful,  and  the  Pope^s 
BaU  having  ceased  to  be  of  any  effect  in  this  country,  thd 
English  Merchants  and  Navigators  resolved  to  be  no  longer 
deterred  by  the  imaginary  ri^ts  of  the  Portuguese  from  di- 
rectly entering  upon  what  was  then  reckoned  by  far  the  most 
lucrative  and  advantageous  branch  of  commerce.  Captain 
Stevttis,  who  performed  the  voyage  in  1582,  was  the  first 
Englishman  who  sailed  to  India  by  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope, 
The  voyage  of  the  famous  Sir  Francis  Drake  contributed 
greatly  to  diffuse  a  spirit  of  naval  enterprise,  and  to  render 
the  English  better  acquainted  with  the  newly-opened  route  to 
India.  But  the  voyage  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Thomas 
Cavendish  was,  in  the  latter  respect,  the  most  important. 
Cavendish  sailed  from  England  at  his  own  expence,  in  a  little 
squadron  fitted  out  in  July,  1586  ;  and  having  explored  the 
greater  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  as  far  as  the  jPhillippine 
Islands,  and  carefully  observed  the  most  important  features 
of  the  people  and  countries  which  he  visited,  returned  to 
England  after  a  prosperous  navigation,  in  September,  1 58& 
Perhaps,  however,  nothing  contributed  so  mucn  to  inspire  the 
English  with  a  desire  to  embark  in  the  Indian  trade,  as  the 
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capture  that  was  made,  about  this  period,  from  the  Spamards, 
of  a  Portuguese  East  India  ship  or  caraok,  taken  by  Sir 
Francis  Drake  during  his  expedition  to  the  coast  of  Spain, 
inflaming  the  cupidity  of  the  merchants  by  the  richness  of 
her  cargo,  at  the  same  time  that  the  papers  found  on  board 
eave  specific  information  respecting  tlie  traffic  in  which  she 
had  been  engaged.  A  still  more  important  capture  of  the 
same  sort  was  made  in  1593.  An  armament,  fitted  out  for 
the  East  Indies,  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  commanded  by 
Sir  John  Burroughs,  fell  in,  near  the  Azores,  with  the  largest 
of  all  the  Portuguese  caracks^  a  ship  of  1,600  tons  burden, 
carrying  700  men  and  36  brass  cannon  ;  and  after  an  obsti- 
nate conflict,  carried  her  into  Dartmouth.  She  was  the 
largest  vessel  that  had  been  seen  in  England  ;  and  her 
cargo,  consisting  of  gold,  specid  calicoes,  silks,  pearls, 
drugs,  porcelain,  ivory,  &c.,  excited  the  ardour  of  the 
Enjpish  to  engage  in  so  opulent  a  commerce. 

In  consequence  of  those  and  other  concurring  causes,  an 
association  was  formed  in  London,  in  1!>99>  for  prosecuting 
the  trade  to  India.  The  adventurers  applied  to  the 
Queen  for  a  Charter  of  Incorporation,  and  also  for  power 
to  exclude  all  other  English  subjects  who  had  not  ob- 
tained a  licence  from  them,  from  carrying  on  a  species 
of  the  traffic  beyond  the  Oape  of  Good  Hope  or  the  Straits  of 
Magellati. 

As  exclusive  companies  were  then  looked  upon  as  the  best 
instruments  for  prosecuting  most  branches  of  commerce  and 
industry,  the  adventurers  seem  to  have  had  little  difficulty  in 
obtaining  their  charter,  which  was  dated  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1600.  The  Oorporation  was  entitled,  "  The  Governor 
and  Oompany  of  Merchants  of  London  trading  into  the  East 
Indies  i^  the  first  Governor  (Thomas  Smythe,  Esq.,)  and  24 
Directors  were  nominated  in  the  charter ;  but  power  was 
given  to  the  Oompany  to  elect  a  Deputy  Governor,  and,  in 
future  to  elect  .thmr  Qovemor  and  Directors,  and  such 
other  office-bearers  as  they  might  think  fit  to  appoint. 
They  were  empowered  to  make  bye-laws  ;  to  inflict  punish- 
ments, either  corporeal  or  pecuniary,  provided  such  punish- 
ments were  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  England ; 
to  export  all  sorts  of  goods,  free  of  duty,  for  four  years ; 
and  to  export  foreign  coin  or  bullion,  to  the  amount  of 
Thirty  thousand  Pounds  a-^ear.  Six  thousand  Pounds  of  the 
same  being  previously  corned  at  the  Mint ;  but  they  were 
obliged  to  import,  within  six  months  after  the  completion  of 
every  voyage,  except  the  first,  the  same  quantity  of  silver, 
gold,  and  foreign  coin  that  they  had  ^exported.    The  duration 
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of  the  charter  was  limited  to  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  but 
with  and  under  the  condition  that  if  it  were  not  found  for  the 
public  advantage,  it  might  be  canceUed  at  any  time  upon  two 
years^  notice  being  given.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  British 
£ast  India  Company, — the  most  celebrated  commercial  asso^ 
ciation  either  of  ancient  or  modem  times,  and  which  has  now 
extended  its  sway  over  the  whole  of  the  Mogul  empire. 

It  mieht  have  been  expected  that«  after  the  charter  was 
obtained,  considerable  eagerness  would  have  been  manifested 
io  engage  in  the  trade.  But  suoh  was  not  the  case.  Not- 
withstanding the  earnest  calls  and  threat  of  the  Directors, 
many  of  the  adventurers  could  not  be  induced  to  come  for- 
ward to  pay  their  proportion  of  the  charges  incident  to  the 
fitting-out  of  the  first  expedition.  And  as  the  Directors 
seem  either  to  have  wanted  power  to  enforce  their  resolutions 
or  thought  it  better  not  to  exercise  it,  they  formed  a  subor- 
dinate association,  consisting  of  such  members  of  the  Gom* 
pany  as  were  really  willing  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  voyage, 
and  to  bear  the  risks  and  losses  attending  it,  on  condition  of 
their  having  the  exclusive  right  to  whatever  profits  might 
arise  from  it.  And  it  was  by  suoh  subordinate  associations 
that  the  trade  was  conducted  during  the  first  thirteen  years  of 
the  Company^s  existence. 

The  first  expedition  to  India,  the  cost  of  which  amounted 
— ships  and  cargoes  included — to  Sixty-nine  Thousand  and 
Ninety-one  Pounds,  consisted  of  five  ships,  the  largest  being 
600  and  the  smallest  ISO  tons  burden.  The  goods  put  on 
board  were  principally  bullion,  tin,    broad  cloths,    cutleij, 

Slass,  &c.  The  cnief  command  was  intrusted  to  Gaptam 
ames  Lancaster,  who  had  already  been  in  India.  They  set 
sail  from  Torbay,  on  the  13th  of  February,  1601.  Being 
very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  seas  and  countries  they 
were  to  visit,  they  did  not  arrive  at  their  destination,  Acheen, 
in  the  Sumatra,  till  the  5th  of  June  1 602.  But  though  tedious, 
the  voyage  was,  on  the  whole,  uncommonly  prosperous.  Lancas- 
ter entered  into  commercial  treaties  with  the  kmgs  of  Acheen 
and  Bantam ;  and  having  taken  on  board  a  valuable  cargo  of 
pepper  and  other  produce,  he  was  fortunate  enoueh,  in  his 
way  home,  to  fall  in  with  and  capture,  in  concert  witn  a  Dutch 
vessel,  a  Portuguese  carrack  of  900  tons  burden.  Lancaster 
returned  to  the  Downs  on  the  11th  September,  1603. — (Mo- 
dem Universal  History^  vol.  x.  p.  16 ;  ifdcphersan^s  Commerce 
of  the  European  Powers  toith  india^  p.  81.) 

But  notwithstanding  the  favourable  result  of  this  voyage, 
the  expedition  fitted  out  in  the  years  immediately  following, 
though  sometimes  consisting  of  largf^r  ^hipa.  were  not,  at  an 
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Aven^e,  materidly  inereasecL  In  1612,  Oaptain  Best  ob* 
tained  from  the  Court  at  Delhi  several  oonsideroble  privileges ; 
and,  amongst  others,  that  of  establishing  a  fiwtorf  at  Surat ; 
whioh  city  was,  henceforth,  looked  upon  as  the  principal 
British  station  in  the  West  of  India,  till  the  acquisition  of 
Bombay. 

In  establishing  factories  in  India,  the  Enriidi  only  fdlowed 
the  example  of  tne  Portuguese  and  Dutch.  It  was  contended, 
that  they  were  necessary  to  serve  as  depbts  for  the  goods 
collected  in  the  country  for  wLportation  to  Europe,  as  well  as 
for  those  imported  into  India,  in  the  event  of  their  not  meet- 
ing with  a  ready  market  on  the  arrival  of  the  ships.  Soth 
establishments,  it  was  admitted,  are  not  required  in  oivttised 
countries  ;  but  the  peculiar  and  unsettled  state  of  India  was 
said  to  render  them  indispensible  there. 

Whatever  weight  may  be  attached  to  this  statement,  it  is 
obvious  that  factories  formed  for  such  purposes  oomld  hndly 
fail  of  speedily  degenerating  into  a  species  of  forts. 

The  security  of  the  valuable  property  deponted  in  then, 
furnished  a  specious  pretext  for  putting  them  in  a  oonditMi 
to  withstand  an  attack,  while  the  Agents,  CSerks,  Warehoase- 
men,  &c.,  formed  a  sort  of  garrison.  Possessing  mich  string 
holds,  the  Europeans  were  early  emboldaied  to  act  in  a 
manner  quite  inconsistent  with  their  character  as  merehanls ; 
and  but  a  very  short  time  elapsed  be£c»^  they  beno  to  fbmi 
schemes  for  monopolising  the  commerce  of  parlioobr  districts, 
and  acquiring  territoriaTdominions. 

Though  the  Company  met  with  several  losses  during  the 
earlier  part  of  their  traffic  with  India,  from  shipwrecks  and 
other  unforseen  accidents  and  still  more  from  the  hostility  of 
the  Dutch,  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  trade  was  decidedly  profit* 
able.  There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt,  that  their  gains 
at  this  period,  have  been  very  much  exaggerated.  During 
the  first  thirteen  years,  they  are  said  to  have  amounted  to 
132  per  cent.  But  then  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  as  Mr. 
Grant  has  justly  stated,  that  the  voyages  were  seldom  accom* 
plished  in  less  than  thuty  months,  and  sometimes  extended  to 
three  or  four  years :  and  it  should  be  further  remarked, 
that,  on  the  arrival  of  the  ships  at  home,  the  cargoes  were 
disposed  of  at  long  credits  of  eighteen  months  or  two  years ; 
ana  that  it  was  frequently  even  six  or  seven  years  before  the 
concerns  of  a  sinrie  voyage  were  finally  adjusted.  {Si0tck 
of  the  History  of  tfis  Company^  p.  13.)  When  these  ciroum* 
stances  are  taken  into  view  it  will  immediately  be  seen  that 
the  Company^s  profits  were  not,  really,  by  any  means,  so  Teal 
as  had  been  represented.     It  may  not^ .  how^ver^  be  unin* 
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•truotiTO  to  remark,  that  the  principal  complaint  that  was 
then  made  against  the  Company  did  not  proceed  so  much  on 
the  circumstance  of  its  Charter  excluding  the  public  from 
any  share  in  an  advantageous  traffic,  as  in  its  authorising  the 
Company  to  export  gold  and  silver  of  the  value  of  Thirty 
Thousand  Pounds  a-year.  It  is  true  that  the  Charter  stipu- 
lated that  the  Company  should  import  an  equal  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver  within  six  months  of  the  termination  of  every 
vojrage  :  but  the  enemies  of  the  Company  contended  that  this 
condition  was  not  complied  with  ;  and  that  it  was,  besides 
highly  injurious  to  the  public  interest,  and  eawirary  to  aU 
principle^  to  allow  gold  and  silver  to  be  sent  out  of  the  king- 
dom. The  Merchants  and  others  interested  in  the  support  of 
the  Company  could  not  controvert  the  reasoning  of  their 
opponents  without  openly  impugning  the  ancient  policy  of  ab- 
solutely preventing  tne  exportation  of  the  precious  metals.— 
They  did  not,  however,  venture  to  contend,  if  the  idea  really 
occurred  to  them,  that  the  exportation  of  bullion  to  the  East 
was  advantageous,  on  the  broad  ground  of  the  commodities 
purchased  by  it  being  of  greater  value  in  England. 

But  they  contended  that  the  exportation  of  bullion  to  India 
was  advantageous,  because  the  commodities  thence  imported 
were  chiefly  re-exported  to  other  countries  from  wnich  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  bullion  was  obtained  than  had 
been  required  to  pay  for  them  in  India.  Mr  Thomas 
Mun,  a  Director  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  the 
ablest  of  its  early  advocates,  ingeniously  compares  the  ope- 
rations of  the  Merchants  in  conducting  a  trade  carried  on 
by  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver  to  the  seed  time  and 
harvest  of  agriculture.  "  If  we  only  behold,^  says  he, 
*^  the  actions  of  the  husbandman  in  the  seed  time,  when 
he  oasteth  away  much  good  com  into  the  ground,  we  shall 
account  him  rather  a  madman  than  a  husbandman.  But 
when  we  consider  his  labours  in  the  harvest,  which  is  the 
end  of  his  endeavours,  we  find  the  worth  and  plentiful  in- 
crease of  his  actions.^  (Treasure  hy  Foreign  Trade^  p.  50, 
ed.  1664.) 

We  may  here  remark,  that  what  has  been  called  the 
Mercantile  syetem  of  political  economy,  or  that,  system 
which  measures  the  progress  of  a  country  in  the  career  of 
wealth  by  the  supposed  balance  of  payments  in  its  favour, 
or  by  the  estimated  excess  of  the  value  of  its  exports  over 
that  of  its  imports,  appears  to  have  originated  in  the  ex- 
cuses now  set  up  for  the  exportation  of  bullion.  Previously 
to  this  epoch,  tne  policy  of  prohibiting  the  exportation  of 
bullion  hnA  been   universally   admitted ;  but  it  nnw  began 
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to  be  pretty  generally  allowed^  that  its  exportation  might  be 
productive  of  advantages,  provided  it  occasioned  the  subse- 
quent exportation  of  a  greater  amount  of  raw  or  mamifa.O' 
tured  products  to  countries  whence  bullion  was  obtained  for 
them.  This  when  compared  with  the  previously  existing  pi*e- 
judice — ^for  it  hardly  deserves  the  name  of  system-^which 
wholly  interdicted  the  exportation  of  eold  and  silver,  must  be 
allowed  to  be  a  considerable  step  in  tne  progress  of  sounder 
opinions.  The  maxim,  ee  n*est  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coute^ 
was  strikingly  verified  on  this  occasion.  The  advocates 
of  the  East  India  Oompany  began  gradually  to  assume  a  higher 
tone,  and,  at  length,  boldly  contended  that  bullion  was  no  wing 
but  a  commodity,  and  that  its  exportation  ought  to  be  r^i- 
dered  as  free  as  anything  else.  Nor  were  these  opinions 
confined  to  the  partners  of  the  East  India  Oompany.  They 
were  gradually  communicated  to  others ;  and  many  eminent 
Merchants  were  taught  to  look  with  suspicion  on  several  of 
the  previously  received  dogmas  with  respect  to  commerce,  and 
were,  in  consequence,  led  to  acquire  more  correct  and  com- 
prehensive views.  The  new  ideas  ultimately  made  their  way 
mto  the  House  of  Oommons ;  and  in  1663,  the  statutes  prohi- 
biting the  exportation  of  foreign  coin  and  bullion  were  re- 
pealed, and  full  liberty  given  to  the  East  India  ,Gompsuiy 
and  to  private  traders  to  export  them  in  unlimited  quan- 
tities. 

But  the  objection  to  the  Blast  India  Company,  or  rather 
the  East  India  Trade,  on  the  ground  of  its  causing  the  ex- 
portation of  gold  and  silver,  admitted  of  a  more  direct  and 
conclusive,  if  not  a  more  ingenious  reply.  How  compendious 
soever  the  ancient  intercourse  with  India  by  the  lUsd  Sea 
and  the  Mediteranean,  it  was  unavoidably  attended  with  a 
good  deal  of  expense  The  productions  of  tne  remote  parts  of 
Asia,  brought  to  Geylon,  or  ports  of  the  Malabar  «oast,  by 
the  natives,  were  then  put  on  board  the  ships  whioh  arrived 
from  the  Arabic  Gulf.  At  Bemice  they  were  landed  and 
carried  by  camels  250  miles  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

They  were  again  embarked,  and  conveyed  down  ike-  river 
to  Alexandria,  whence  they  were  dispatched  to  d^rent 
markets.  The  addition  to  the  price  of  goods  by  sudi  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  operations  must  have  been  considerable;  more 
especially  as  the  price  charged  on  each  operation  was  fixed  by 
ofonopolists,  subject  to  no  control  or  competition.  Pliny 
says,  that  the  cost  of  the  Arabian  and  Indian  products  brought 
to  Rome  when  he  flourished  (a.  d.  70»)  was  increased  a  hun- 
dred fold  by  the  expenses  of  transit ;  (HU.  Nat,  lib.  vi.  o.  23) 
but  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  this  is  to  be  regarded 
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as  a  theoretical  exaggeration.  There  are  good  grounds 
for  thinking  that  the  less  bulky  sorts  of  Eastern  products^ 
fiuoh  as  i^ilks,  spices,  balsams,  precious  stones,  <lc.,  which 
were  those  principally  made  use  of  at  Rome,  might,  sup- 
posing there  were  no  political  objects  In  the  way,  be  con- 
veyed from  most  parts  of  India  to  the  ports  on  the  Meditera- 
nean  by  way  of  Egypt,  at  a  decidedly  cheaper  rate  than  they 
could  be  conveyed  to  them  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hopa 

But  at  the  period  when  the  latter  route  to  India  began  to  be 
frequented,  Syria,  Egypt,  &c.,  were  occupied  by  the  Turks 
and  Maimelukes;  barbarians  who  doBpised  commerce  and 
navigation,  and  were,  at  the  same  time,  extremelv  jealous  of 
strangers,  especially  of  Ghristians  or  infidels.  1  he  price  of 
the  commodities  obtained  through  the  intervention  of  such 
persons  was  necessarily  very  much  enhanced ;  and  the  disco- 
very of  the  route  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was,  consequently, 
uf  the  utmost  importance  ;  for,  by  putting  an  end  to  the  mo- 
nopoly enjoyed  by  the  Turks  and  Mamelukes,  it  introduced, 
for  the  first  time,  something  like  competition  into  the  Indian 
trade,  and  Enabled  the  Western  ports  of  Europe  to  obtain 
supplies  of  Indian  products  for  about  a  third  part  of  what  they 
had  previously  cost.  Mr.  Mun,  in  a  Tract  published  in  1621, 
estimates  the  quantity  of  Indian  commodities  imported  into 
Europe,  and  their  cost  when  bought^  in  Aleppo  and  in  India, 
as  follows : — 
Cost  of  Indian  commodities  consumed  in  Europe  when  bought 

in  Aleppo  or  Alexandria, 
6,000,000  lbs.  Pepper  cost  with  charges,  £,       s.    d. 

&o.,  at  Aleppo  2s.  per  lb 600,000    0    0 

450.'H)0        Cloves  at  4s.  9d 106,875  10    0 

150,i)00        Mace       4    9  35,6!f6    0    0 

400,000        Nutmeg   2    4  46,666    2    4 

350,000        Indigo     4    4  75,833    6    8 

1,000,000  Persn.r.»ilk  12    0  600,OpO    0    0 

.gU465.000  19    0 

But  the  same  quantities  of  the  same  commodities  cost  whon 
bought  in  the  East  Indies,  according  to  Mr.  Mun,  as  follows  : 

6,000,000  lbs.  Pepper  at  0  2id.  per.  lb.  62,500    0     0 

450,000         Cloves        0  9     16,875    0    0 

150,000         Mace         0  8      5,000    0    0 

400,000         Nutmegs    0  4     6,666  13    4 

850,000         Indigo        1  2     20,416  12    4 

1,000^000         Raw«lk     8  0    400.000    0    0 

i'511.4o8     5     8 
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which  being  deducted  from  the  former,  leaves  a  balance  of 
£953,5^2  13s.  4d.  And  supposing  that  the  statements 
made  by  Mr.  Mun  are  correct,  and  that  allowance  is  made 
for  the  difference  between  the  freight  from  Aleppo  JEind  India^ 
the  result  would  indicate  the  saving  which  the  discovery  of 
the  route  by  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  occasioned  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  above-mentioned  articles.  {A  discourse  of  trade 
from  England  to  the  East  Indies^  by  T.  ilf .,  original  ea.  p.  10 — 
This  Tract,  which  is  very  scarce,  is  re-printed  in  Purchas'^s 
Pilgrims.) 

In  the  same  publication  (p.  37.)  Mr.  Mun  informs  us,  that 
from  the  begining  of  the  Company *s  trade  to  July,  1620,  they 
had  sent  79  ships  to  India ;  of  which  34  had  come  home 
safely  and  richly  laden,  4  had  been  worn  out  by  long  service 
in  India,  2  had  been  lost  in  careening,  6  had  been  lost  by  the 
perils  of  the  sea,  and  12  had  been  captured  by  the  Dutch.— 
Mr.  Mun  further  states  that  the  exports  to  India,  since  the 
formation  of  the  Company,  had  amounted  to  Eight  Hundred 
and  Forty  Thousand  Three  Hundred  and  Seventy-six  Pounds ; 
that  the  produce  brought  from  India  had  cost  Three  Hundred 
and  Fifty-six  Thousand  Two  Hundred  and  Eighty-eight 
Pounds,  and  had  produced  here  the  enormous  sum  of  One 
Million  Nine  Hundred  and  Fourteen  Thousand  Six  Hundred 
Pounds  ;  that  the  quarrels  with  the  Dutch  had  occasioned  a 
loss  of  Eightv  Four  Thousand  and  Eighty-eight  Pounds ;  and 
that  the  stock  of  the  Company,  in  ships  goods  in  India,  &C.9 
amounted  to  Four  Hundred  Thousand  Pounds. 

The  hostility  of  the  Dutch,  to  which  Mr.  Mun  has  here 
alluded,  was  long  a  very  formidable  obstacle  to  the  Company'^s 
success.  The  Dutch  early  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  spice  trade,  and  were  not  at  all  scrupulous 
about  the  means  by  which  they  attempted  to  bring  about 
this  their  favourite  object.  The  English  on  their  part,  na- 
turally exerted  themselves  to  obtain  a  share  of  so  valuable  a 
commerce ;  and  as  neither  party  was  disposed  to  abandon  its 
views  and  pretentions,  the  most  violent  animosities  grew  up 
between  them.  In  this  state  of  things,  it  would  be  ridiculous 
to  suppose  that  unjustifiable  acts  were  not  committed  by  the  one 
arty  as  well  as  the  other  ;  though  the  worst  act  of  the  Eng- 
ish  appears  venial,  when  compared  with  the  conduct  of  the 
Dutch  in  the  massacre  at  Amboyna,  in  1622,  While,  how* 
ever,  the  Dutch  Company  was  vigorously  supported  by  the 
Government  at  home,  the  English  Company  met  with  no  effi- 
cient assistance  from  the  feeble  and  vacilating  policy  of  James 
and  Charles.  The  Dutch  either  despised  their  remonstrances 
or  defeated  them  by  an  apparent  compliance ;  so  that  no  real 
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reparation  was  obtained  for  the  outrages  they  had  oomniitted. 

During  the  civil  war,  Indian  affairs  were  necessarily  lost 
eight  of,  and  the  Dutch  continued  until  the  ascendancy  of  the 
republican  party  had  been  established,  to  reign  triumphant  in 
the  East,  where  the  English  commerce  was  nearly  annihi* 
lated. 

But  notwithstanding  their  depressed  condition,  the  Com- 
pany's servants  in  India  laid  the  foundation,  during  the  period 
m  question,  of  the  settlements  at  Madras,  and  in  Bengal. 
Permission  to  build  Fort  St.  George  was  obtained  from  the 
native  authorities  in  1640,  In  1658,  Madras  was  raised  to  the 
station  of  a  Presidency,  in  1645,  the  Company  began  to  es- 
tablish factories  in  Bengal ;  the  principal  of  which  was  at 
Hooghly.  These  were  for  a  lengthened  period,  subordinate 
to  the  Presidency  at  Madras. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  the  civil  wars  terminated  than 
the  arms  and  councils  of  Cromwell  retrieved  the  situation  of 
our  affairs  in  India.  The  war  which  broke  out  between  the 
Long  Parliament  and  the  Dutch,  in  1652,  was  eminently  inju- 
rious to  tHe  latter.  In  the  Treaty  of  Peace— <;oncluded  in 
1 654 — it  was  stipulated  that  the  indemnification  should  be 
made  by  the  Dutch  for  the  losses  and  injuries  sustained  by 
English  Merchants  and  Factors  in  India.  The  27th  Article 
bears,  '^  that  the  Lords,  the  States  General  of  the  United 
Provinces,  shall  take  care  that  justice  be  done  upon  those  who 
were  partakers  or  accomplices  in  the  massacre  of  the  Eng- 
lish at  Amboyna,  as  the  Republic  of  England  is  pleased  to 
term  that  fact,  provided  any  of  them  be  living.'*'  A  com- 
mission was  at  the  same  time  appointed,  conformably  to  an- 
other Article  of  the  Treaty,  to  inquire  into  the  reciprocal 
claims  which  the  subjects  of  the  contracting  parties  had 
upon  each  other  for  losses  sustained  in  India,  Brazil,  &o,;  and, 
upon  their  decision,  the  Dutch  paid  the  sum  of  £85,000  to  the 
East  India  Company,  and  <£^3,6]5,  to  the  heirs  or  excQutors  of 
the  sufferers  at  Amboyna.     {Bruce  s  Annals,  vol.  1,  page  489. 

The  Charter  under  which  the  East  India  Company  pro^ 
secuted  their  exclusive  trade  to  India  being  merely  a  grant 
Arom  the  Crown,  and  not  ratified  by  any  Act  of  Parliament, 
was  understood  by  the  Merchants  to  be  at  an  end  when 
Charles  I.  was  deposed.  They  were  confirmed  in  this  view 
of  the  matter,  from  the  circumstance  of  Charles  having, 
himself  granted,  in  1 675,  a  Charter  to  Sir  William  Courten 
and  others,  authorising  them  to  trade  with  those  parts 
of  India  with  which  the  Company  had  not  established  any 
regular  intercourse. 

The  reasons  alleged  in  justification  of  this  measure,   by 
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the  Crown,  were,  that  **  the  East  India  Company  had 
neglected  to  establish  fortified  factories,  or  seats  of  trade,  to 
which  the  King's  subjects  could  resort  with  safety ;  that  they 
had  consulted  their  own  interests  only,  without  any  regard  to 
the  Kin^^s  revenue ;  and,  in  general,  that  they  had  broken 
the  condition  on  which  their  Charter  and  exclusive  Driviioges 
had  been  erranted  to  them/ 

Courten''s  Association,  for  the  foundation  of  which  such 
satisfactory  reasons  had  been  assigned,  continued  to  trade 
with  India  during  the  remainder  of  Charles'^s  reign  ;  and, 
no  sooner  had  the  arms  of  the  Commonwealth  forced  the 
Dutch  to  desist  from  their  depredations,  and  to  make  repa- 
ration for  the  injuries  they  had  inflicted  on  the  English  in 
India,  than  private  adventurers  engaged  in  great  numbers  in 
the  Indian  trade,  and  carried  it  on  with  a  zeal,  economy, 
and  success,  that  monopoly  can  never  expect  to  rival.  It  is 
stated  in  a  little  Work,  entitled  '^  Britannia  Languens,'*'  pub- 
lished in  1680,  the  author  of  which  has  evidently  been  a  well- 
informed  and  intelligent  person,  that  during  the  years  1653, 
1654,  1655,  and  1656,  when  the  trade  of  India  was  open, 
the  private  traders  imported  commodities  in  such  large 
quantities,  and  sold  them  at  such  reduced  prices,  that  they 
not  only  fully  supplied  the  British  markets,  but  had  even 
come  into  successful  competition  with  the  Dutch  in  the  market 
of  Amsterdam,  ^'  and  very  much  sunk  the  actions  (shares)  of 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company — (page  132.)  This  circum- 
stance naturally  excited  the  greatest  apprehensions  on  the 
part  of  the  Dutch  Company  ;  for,  besides  the  danger  that 
they  now  ran  of  being  deprived,  by  the  active  competition  of 
the  Endish  Merchants,  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  trade 
which  they  had  previously  enjoyed,  they  could  hardly  expect, 
if  the  trade  were  thrown  open  in  England  the  monopoly  would 
be  allowed  to  continue  in  Holland. 

A  striking  proof  of  what  is  now  stated  is  to  be  found  in 
a  letter  in  tne  third  volume  of  "  Thurlow^s  State  Papers,^* 
dated  at  the  Hague,  the  15th  January,  1654,  where  it  is  said, 
that,  "  the  Merchants  of  Amsterdam  have  advice  that  the 
Lord  Protector  intends  to  dissolve  the  East  India  Company 
at  London,  and  to  declare  the  navigation  and  conrnieroe  of 
the  East  Indies  free  and  open ;  which  would  cause  great 
jealousy  at  Amsterdam,  m  a  thing  thai  will  x>ery  much  prejvr 
dice  the  East  India  Company  in  Holland.'''' ' 

Finding  that  it  was  impossible  to  contend  with  the  private 
adventurers  under  a  system  of  fair  competition,  the  moment 
the  Treaty  with  the  Dutch  had  been  concluded,  the  Company 
began  to  solicit  a  renewal  of  their  Charter ;  but  in  this  they 
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were  not  only  opposed  by  the  Free  traders,  but  by  part  of  them- 
selves. To  understand  how  this  happened,  it  may  be  proper 
to  mention  that  Gourtens  Association,  the  origin  of  which  has 
been  already  noticed,  had  begun  1 648,  to  found  a  colony  at 
Assuda,  an  island  near  Madagascar.  The  Company,  alarmed 
at  this  project,  applied  to  the  Gouncil  of  State  to  prevent  its 
being;  carried  into  effect ;  and  the  Gouncil  Mdthout  entering 
on  the  question  of  either  party'^s  rights,  recommended  to  them 
to  form  a  Union;  which  was  accordingly  effected  in  1649. — 
But  the  Union  was,  for  a  considerable  time,  rather  nominal 
than  real  ;  and  when  the  Dutch  war  had  been  put  an  end  to, 
most  of  those  holders  of  the  Gompany'*s  stock  who  had  be- 
longed to  Gourten'^s  Association  joined  in  petitioning  the 
Gouncil  of  State  that  the  trade  might  in  future  be  carried  on, 
not  by  Joint  Stock,  but  by  a  BegulaUd  Gompany  ;  so  that 
each  individual  engaging  in  it  might  be  allowed  to  employ  his 
own  stock,  servants,  and  shipping  in  whatever  way  he  might 
conceive  best  for  his  own  advantage.  ( Petition  ofadvtnturers^ 
17th  November,  1556  ;  BrucisAnnahy  vol  i.  p.  518.) 

The  proposal  was  obviously  most  reasonable.  The  Gompany 
had  always  founded  their  claim  to  a  monopoly  of  the  trade, 
on  the  alleged  ^ound  of  its  being  necessary  to  maintain  forts, 
factories,  and  ships  of  war  in  India ;  and  that  as  this  was  not 
done  by  government,  it  could  only  be  done  by  a  Gompany. 
But,  by  forming  the  traders  with  India  into  a  regulated 
Gompany,  they  might  have  been  subjected  to  whatever  rules 
were  considered  most  advisable ;  and  such  special  duties  might 
have  been  laid  on  the  commodities  they  exported  and  impor- 
ted, as  would  have  sufficed  to  defray  the  public  expences 
required  for  carrying  on  the  trade,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
inestimable  advantages  of  free  competition  would  have  been 
secured ;  each  individual  trader  bemg  left  at  liberty  to  con- 
duct his  enterprise,  subject  only  to  a  few  general  regulations, 
in  his  own  way  and  for  his  own  advantage. 

But  notwithstandmg  the  efforts  of  the  petitioners  and  the 
success  that  was  clearly  proved  to  have  attended  the  opera- 
tions of  the  private  traders,  the  Gompany  succeeded  in 
obtainins^  a  renewal  of  their  Gharter  from  Gromwell,  in  1657. 
Gharles  II.  confirmed  this  Gharter  in  1661 ;  and  at  the  same 
time  conferred  on  them  the  power  of  making  peace  or  war 
with  any  power  or  people  not  of  the  Christian  religion ;  of  es- 
tablishing fortifications,  garrisons,  and  colonies ;  of  exporting 
ammunition  and  stores  to  their  settlements  duty  free;  of 
seizing  and  sending  to  England  such  British  subjects  as  should 
be  found  trading  to  India  without  their  leave ;  and  of  exer- 
cising civil  and  crhninal  jurisdiction  in  their  settlemeots. 


acootdrag  to  the  lawii'of  England.*  Still,  howeTeiv  as  ^tbii 
was  not  fully  confirmed  hf  any  act  of  {mrliameDt,  h  did  not 
prevent  traders,  or  interlopers  as  they  were  termed,  from 
appearing  within  the  limits  of  the  Company'^s  territories* 
The  energy  of  private  commerce,  which,  to  use  the  words 
of  Mr.  Orme,  **  sees  its  drift  with  eagles'*  eyes,**^  fornie4 
associations  at  the  risk  of  trying  the  consequences  at  law, 
being  safe  at  the  outset,  and  during  the  voyage,  since  the 
Company  were  not  authorised  to  stop  or  seize  the  ships  of 
those  who  thus  attempted  to  come  into  competition  with 
them.  Hence  their  monopoly  was  by  no  means  complete ; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  the  Revolution,  and  when  a  free  sys- 
tem of  government  had  been  established  at  home,  that  by  a 
singular  contradiction,  the  authority  of  parliament  was  inter- 
posed to  enable  the  Company  wholly  to  engross  the  trade 
with  the  East. 

In  addition  to  the  losses  arising  from  this  source,  the 
Companv^s  trade  suffered  severely,  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  ll.,  from  the  hostilities  that  were  then  waged  with 
the  Dutch,  and  from  the  confusion  and  disorders  caused  by 
contests  among  the  native  princes ;  but  in  1668,  the  Company 
obtained  a  very  valuable  acquisition  in  the  island  of  Bombay. 
Charles  II.  acquired  this  island  as  a  part  of  the  marriage 
portion  of  his  wife,  Catherine  of  Portugal;  and  it  was  now 
made  over  to  the  Company,  on  condition  of  their  not  selling 
or  alienating  it  to  any  persons  whatever*  except  such  as  were 
subjects  of  the  British  Crown. 

They  were  allowed  to  legislate  for  their  new  possession ; 
but  it  was  enjomed  that  their  laws  should  be  consonant  to 
reason,  and  ^*  as  near  as  might  be  ^  agreeable  to  the  prao- 
tice  of  England. 

They  were  authorised  to  maintain  their  dominion  by  forde 
of  arms ;  and  the  natives  of  Bombay  were  declared  to  haVe 
the  same  liberties  as  natural  bom  subjects.  The  Cotnpany^s 
western  Presidency  was  soon  after  transferred  from  Surat  to 
Bombay. 

In  1664,  the  French  East  India  Company  was  formed ; 
and  ten  years  afterwards  they  laid  the  foundation  of  their 
settlement  at  Pondicherry.  But  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  is 
chiefly  memorable  in  the  Company  s  annals  from  its  being  the 
era  of  the  commencement  of  the  tea  trade.  The  first  notlde 
of  tea  in  the  Company's  records  is  found  in  a  despatch, 
addressed  to  their  agent  at  Bantam,  dated  24th  January, 
1667 — 8,  in  which  he  is  desired  to  send  homo  100  lbs.  of 
tea,  "  tho  best  he  can  get.'' — (Brace's  Annals,  vol.  ii.,  p.  210  ) 
Such  was  the  late  and  feeble  beginning  of  the  tea  tmde ;  a 
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bmneh  of '^mmeroe  that  has  long  hoexioi  vast  importance 
to  the  Brltiih  Bation ;  and  without  which,  it  is  probable 
that  the  East  India  Oompany  would  long  since  have  ceased 
to  exist,  at  least  as  .a  mercantile  body. 

In  1677,  the  Oompany  had  a  fresh  renewal  of  their 
Oharter;  receiving  at  the  same  time  an  indemnity  for  aU 
past  misuse  of  their  privileges,  and  authority  to  establish 
a  mint  at  Bombay. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and 
James  II.,  the  Company's  affairs  at  home  were  principally 
managed  by  the  celebrated  Sir  Josiah  Child,  the  ablest 
commercial  writer  of  his  time ;  and  in  India,  by  his  bro- 
ther Sir  John  Child.  In  1681,  Sir  Josiah  pubUshed  an 
apology  for  the  Company,  wherein  is  demonstrated  that  the 
East  India  trade  is  the  most  National  of  all  Foreign  Trades; 
in  which,  besides  endeavouring  to  vindicate  the  Company 
from  the  objections  that  had  been  made  against  it^  he 
gives  an  account  of  its  state  at  the  time.  From  this 
account  it  appears  that  the  Company  consisted  of  556  part- 
ners; that  they  had  from  thirty-five  to  thirty-six  ships  of 
from  775  to  100  tons,  employed  in  the  trade  between  Eng- 
land and  India,  and  from  port  to  port  in  India — (p.  23.)  ; 
that  the  custom  duties  upon  the  trade  amounted  to  Sixty 
Thousand  Pounds  a  year ;  and  that  the  value  of  the  exports, 
<^in  lead,  tin,  cloth,  and  stuffs,  and  other  oonmiodities  of 
the  production  and  manufacture  of  England,^  amounting  to 
about  Sixty  Thousand  or  Seventy  Thousand  Pounds  a  year. 

Sir  Josiah  seems  to  have  been  struck,  as  he  well  might 
by  the  inconsiderable  amount  of  the  trade,  and  he  there- 
fore dwells  on  the  advantages  of  which  it  was  indirectly 
productive,  in  enabling  us  to  obtain  supplies  of  raw  silk, 
pepper,  &c,  at  a  much  lower  price  than  they  would  other- 
wise have  fetched.  But  this  though  true,  proved  nothing 
in  favour  of  the  Company;  it  being  an  admitted  fact,  that 
those  articles  were  furnished  at  a  still  lower  price  by  the 
interlopers  or  private  traders. 

Sir  Josiah  Cfhild  was  one  of  the  first  who  projected  the 
.  formation  of  a  territorial  empire  in  India.  But  the  expe- 
dition fitted  out  in  1686,  in  the  view  of  accomplishing  tnis 
purpose,  proved  ineffectual;  and  the  Company  were  glad 
to  accept  peace  on  the  terms  offered  by  the  Mogul.  Sir 
John  Child,  having  died  during  the  course  of  these  trans- 
actions, which  was  succeeded  in  the  principal  management 
of  the  Company's  affiiirs  in  India,  by  Mr.  Vaux.  On  the 
appointment  of  the  latter,    Sir  Josiah  Child,    to  whom  he 
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owed  his  advancement,  exhorted  him  to  aet  with  vigour, 
wid  to  cany  whatever  infitruotions  he  might  receive  from 
home  into  immediate  effect. 

Mr.  Yaux  returned  for  answer  that  he  should  endeavour  to  ao* 
qnit  himself  with  integrity  and  juaticev  and  that  he  would  make 
the  laws  of  his  country  the  rule  of  hie  conduct.  Sir  Josiah 
Ohild'^s  answer  to  this  letter  is  very  curious  :^'— 

^^  Ue  told  Mr.  Yaux  roundly  that  he  expected  his  orders 
were  to  be  his  rules,  and  not  the  laws  of  England,  which 
wore  a  heap  of  nonsense^  compiled  by  a  few  ignorant  country 
gentlemen*  who  hardly  knew  how  to  make  laws  for  the  good 
government  of  their  own  private  families,  much  less  for  the 
regulating  of  Oompanies  and  foreign  commerce.'^ — {Hamilton's 
new  account  of  th$  East  Indies^  vol  i.,  p.  232.) 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and 
that  of  hie  Bucoessor,  the  number  of  private  adventurers, 
or  interlopers,  in  the  Indian  trade,  increased  in  an  unusual 
degree.  The  Company  vigourously  exerted  themselves  in 
deduce  of  what  they  conceived  to  be  their  rights;  and 
the  question  with  respect  to  the  validity  of  the  powers 
conferred  on  them  by  the  Charter,  was  at  length  brought 
to  issue,  by  a  prosecution  carried  on  at  their  instaaoe 
against  Mr.  Thomas  Sandys ;  for  trading  to  the  East  Indies 
without  their  licence.  Judgment  was  given  in  favour  of 
tbo  Company  in  1685.  But  this  decision  was  ascribed  to 
corrupt  mfluence  ;  and  instead  of  allai^ng,  only  served  to 
increase  the  clamour  against  them.  The  meeting  of  the 
Convention  Parliament  gave  the  Company's  opponents  hopes 
of  a  successful  issue  to  their  efforts ;  and  had  they  been 
united,  they  might  probably  have  succeeded.  Their  opinions 
were,  however,  divided — part  being  for  throwing  the  trade 
open,  and  part  for  the  formation  of  a  new  Company  on  a 
more  liberal  footing.  The  latter  being  formed  into  a  body, 
and  acting  in  unison,  the  struggle  against  the  Company 
was  chiefly  carried  on  by  them.  The  proceedings  that 
took  place  on  this  occasion  are  amongst  the  most  disgrace- 
ful in  the  history  of  the  country.  The  most  open  and  un- 
blushing corruption  was  practised  by  all  parties. — "  It  tcas^ 
in/act^  a  trial  which  side  should  hrile  the  highest ;  puHio  au- 
thority inclining  to  one  or  other  as  the  irresistahle,  force  of  gold 
directed.-^{Modern  Universal  History^  .\oh  x.,  p.  127.)  Gov- 
ernment appears,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been  favourable 
to  the  Company ;  and  the^  obtained  a  fresh  Charter  from 
the  Crown  in  1693.  But  m  the  following  year  the  trade 
was  viHually  laid  open  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, *'  that  all  the  subjects  of  England  had  an  equal  right 
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to  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  unless  prohibited  by  act  of 
TOMpKament.'*  Matters  continued  on  this  footing  till  16dS. 
The  pecuniary  difficulties  in  which  government  was  involved, 
induced  them  to  apply  ^  the  Company  for  a  loan  of 
Two  Millions  Sterling,  for  which  they  ofiPere^l  eight  per  cent* 
interest.  The  Company  offered  to  advance  Seven  Hundred 
Thousand  Pounds,  at  four  per  cent.  ;  but  the  credit  of 
government  was  at  the  time  so  low,  that  they  preferred 
accepting  an  offer  from  the  associated  merchants,  who 
had  previously  opposed  the  Company,  of  the  Two  Million 
Pounds,  at  eight  per  cent.,  on  condition  of  their  being 
formed  into  a  new  and  exclusive  Company.  While  this 
project  was  in  agitation,  the  advocates  for  Free  l*rade 
were  not  idle,  but  exerted  themselves  to  show  that,  instead 
of  establishing  a  new  Company,  the  old  one  ought  to 
be  abolished.  But  however  conclusive  and  unanswerable, 
their  arguments,  having  no  adventitious  recommendations 
in  their  favour,  failed  of  making  any  impression.  The 
new  Company  was  established  bv  authority  of  the  legislature 
and  as  the  Charter  of  the  old  dompany  was  not  yet  expired, 
the  novel  spectacle  was  exhibited  of  two  legally  constituted 
bodies,  each  claiming  an  exclusive  right  to  the  trade  of  the 
same  possessions  ! 

Notwithstanding  all  the  pretensions  set  up  by  those  who 
had  obtained  the  new  Charter  during  their  struggle  with 
the  old  Company,  it  was  immediately  seen  that  they  were 
as  anxious  as  the  latter  to  suppress  everything  like  Free 
Trade.  They  had  not,  it  was  obvious  been  actuated  by 
any  enlarged  views,  but  merely  by  a  wish  to  grasp  at 
the  monopoly,  which  they  believed  would  redound  to  their 
own  individual  interest.  The  public,  in  consequence  became 
equally  disgusted  with  both  parties  ;  or  if  there  were  any 
difference^  it  is  probable  that  the  new '  Company  was  looked 
upon  with  the  greatest  aversion,  inasmuch  as  we  are  na- 
turally more  exasperated  by  what  we  conceive  to  be  du- 
plicity and  bad  faiths  than  by  fair  undisguised  hos- 
tility. 

At  fir^t  the  mutual  hatred  of  the  rival  associations  knew 
no  bounds.  But  they  were  not  long  in  perceiving  that  such 
conduct  would  infellibly  end  in  their  ruin ;  and  that  while 
one  was  labouring  to  destroy  the  other,  the  friends  of  Free 
Trade  might  step  in  and  procure  the  dissolution  of  both. 
In  consequence  they  became  gradually  reconciled  ;  and  in 
1702»  having  adjusted  their  differences,  they  resolved  to 
form  themselves  into  one  Company,    entitled.  The    United 
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Oomnanf  of  Merchants    of  England  tradin^f   to  the  East 
Indies. 

Tbo  authority  of  Parliament  was  soon  after  interpoaed  to 
^ve  effect  to  this  agreement. 

The  United  Company  engaged  to  advance  One  MiUioOi 
Two  Hundred  Thousand  Pounds  to  government  without  in- 
terest, which,  as  a  previous  advance  had  been  made  of  Two 
Million  Pounds,  at  eight  per  cent,  made  the  total  sum  due 
to  them  by  the  public,  Throe  Million  Two  Huadred  Thousand 
Pounds,  bearing  interest  at  five  per  cent.  ;  and  govern- 
ment agr'^ed  to  ratify  the  terms  of  their  agreement,  and 
to  extend  the  Charter  to  the  25th  of  Mar^  1726,  with 
three  years'  notice. 

While  those  important  events  were  transacting  at  home,  the 
Company  had  acquired  some  additional  possessions  in  India. 
In  1692,  the  Bengal  agency  was  transferred  from  Hoogly 
to  Calcutta,  In  1698,  the  Company  acquired  a  grant 
from  one  of  the  grandsons  of  Aurengzebe,  of  Calcutta,  and 
two  adjoining  vUlages ;  with  leave  to  exercise  judiciary 
powers  over  the  inhabitants  and  to  erect  fortifications. 
These  were  soon  after  constructed,  and  reeeived,  in  com- 
pliment to  William  III.,  then  King  of  England,  tho  name 
of  Fort  William.  The  s^genoy  at  Bengal,  which  had 
hitherto  been  subsidiary  only,  was  now  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a  Presidenoy, 

The  vigorous  oompetition  that  had  been  carried  on  for 
BOQie  yean  before  the  ooalition  of  ihe  old  and  new  Oora^ 
panies,  between  them  and  the  private  traders,  had  occasioned 
a  great  additional  importation  of  Indian  Silks,  piece  goods, 
and  other  produota,  and  a  great  reductiion  of  their  price. 
These  circumstances  occasioned  the  most  vehement  complaints 
amongst  the  home  manufacturers,  who  resorted  to  the  argu- 
ments invariabty  made  use  of  on  such  occasions  by  those  who 
wish  to  exclude  foreign  competition ;  affirming  that  manufac- 
tured Indian  goods  had  been  largely  substitoted  for  those  of 
England  ;  that  the  English  manufacturers  had  been  reduced 
to  the  necessity  either  of  selling  nothing,  or  of  selfing  their 
oonunodities  at  such  a  price  as  left  them  no  profit ;  that 
great  numbers  of  their  workmen  had  been  thrown  out  of  em- 
loyment ;  and  last  of  all,  that  Indian  goods  were  not  bought 
y  British  goods,  but  by  gold  and  silver,  the  exportation  of 
which  had  caused  the  general  impoverishment  of  the  King- 
dom !  The  merchants  and  others  interested  in  the  Indian 
trade  could  not,  as  had  previously  happened  to  them  in  the  • 
controversy  with  respect  to  the  exportation  of  bnUJon,  meet 
those  statements  without  attacking  the  principles  on  which 
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they  rested,  and  maintaining,  in  opposition  to  them,  ttiat  it 
was  for  the  advantage  of  every  people  to  buy  the  prbducta 
they  wanted  in  the  cheapest  market.  This  just  and  sound 
principle  was,  in  consequence,  enforced  in  several  petitions 
presented  to  parliament  by  the  importers  of  Indian  ^oods  ; 
and  it  was  also  enforced  in  several  able  publications  that  ap- 
peared at  the  time.  But  these  arguments  how  unanswerable 
soever  they  may  now  appear^  hod  then  but  little  influence ; 
and  in  1701,  an  act  was  ^passed,  prohibiting  the  impor- 
tation of  Indian  manufactured  goods  for  home  consump- 
tion. 

For  some  years  after  the  re-establishment  of  the  Company, 
it  continued  to  prosecute  its  efforts  to  consolidate  and  extend 
its  commerce. 

But  the  unsettled  state  of  the  Mogul  empire,  coupled  with 
the  determination  of  the  Company  to  establish  factories  in 
every  convenient  situation,  exposed  their  affairs  to  perpetual 
vicisitudes.  In  1715,  it  was  resolved  to  send  an  embarssy  to 
Delhi,  to  solicit  from  Furrucksur,  an  unworthy  descendant 
of  Aurengzebe,  an  extension  andconfirmation  >f  the  Company^s 
territory  and  privileges. 

Address,  accident,  and  the  projper  application  of  pre9&why 
conspired  to  ensure  the  success  oi  the  embassy.  ,  The  grants 
or  patents  solietted  by  the  Company  were  issued  in  1717* 
They  were  in  all  thirty-four.  The  substance  of  the  privileges 
they  conferred  was,  that  the  English  vessels  wrecked  on  the 
cooats  of  tbe  empire  should  be  exempt  from  plunder ;  that 
the  annual  payment  of  a  stipulated  snm  to  the  government 
of  Snrat  should  free  the  English  trade  at  that  port  from  all 
duties  and  exacttons  ;  that  those  villages  contiguous  to 
Madras  formerly  granted  and  afterwards  reftised  by  the 
government  of  Arcat,  should  be  restored  to  the  Company ; 
that  the  island  of  Diu,  near  the  port  of  Masulipatam  should 
belong  to  the  Company,  paying  for  it  a  fixed  rent ;  that  in 
Bengal,  all  persons,  whether  European  or  Native,  indebted 
or  accountable  to  the  Company,  should  be  delivered  up  to 
the  Presidency  on  demand  ;  that  goods  of  export  or  import, 
belonging  to  the  English,  might,  under  a  dustuck  or  passport 
from  the  President  of  Calcutta,  be  conveved  duty  free  through 
the  Bengal  provinces  ;  and  that  the  English  should  be  at 
liberty  to  purchase  the  lordship  of  thirty-seven  towns  contigu- 
ous to  Calcutta,  and  in  fact  commanding  both  banks  of  the 
river  for  ten  miles  south  of  that  city. — (  Grranfs  skeUh  of  ths 
History  of  the  East  India  Company,) 

The  important  privileges  thus  granted,  were  long  regardod 
as  constituting  toe  great  Ciiorter  of  the  English  in  India. 
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Some  of  them,  however^  were  not  fully  oonoeded ;  bat  nfem 
withheld  or  modified  by,  the  influenoa  of  the  emperor^n 
lieutenants^  or  soubahdars. 

In  171 7t  the  Company  found  themaelyes  in  danger  from  a 
new  competitor.  In  the  .course  of  .tbat»  year  some  «hip8 
appeared  in  India,  fitted  out  by  private  adventurera  fr^m 
Ostend.  Their  success  enoouraged  others  to  engage  in  Uie 
same  line ;  and  in  17229  the  adventturem  were  formed 
into  a  Company  under  a  Charter  firom  his  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty. 

The  Dutch  and  English  Compaixies,  who  had  been  so 
long^  hostile  to  each  other^  at  once  laid  aside  their  am» 
mosities,  and  joined  heartily  ia  an  attempt  to  crush  their 
new  competitors. 

Bemonstranees  being  found  ineffidctoal,  force  was  resorted  to; 
and  the  vessels  of  the  Ostend  Company  were  captured^  under 
the  most  frivolous  pretences,  in  the  open  seas  and  ^on  the 
coasts  of  Brazil  The  British  and  Dutch  geveramente  abet* 
ted  the  selfish  spirit  of  hostility  displayed  l^  their  respective 
Companies.  And  the  Emperor  wsja,  in  the  end  glad  to 
purchase  the  support  of  Great  Britain  and  Holland  to  the 
pragmatic  sanction,  by  the  sacrifiee  of  the  Company  at 
Ostend. 

Though  the  Company'^s  trade  had  incireased  it  was  0till 
inconsiderable  ;  and  it  is  very  difficult,  indeed,  when  one 
examines  the  accounts  that  have  from  time  to  time  been 
published  of  the  Company^s  mercantile  affairs,  to  imagine  bow 
the  idea  ever  came  to  be  entertained  that  their  oommeree  was 
of  any  considerable,  much  less  paramount  tmportaace. 
At  an  average  of  the  ten  years  ending  with  1774,  the 
total  value  of  the  British  Manufactures  and  other  pro- 
ducts annually  exported  to  India  amounted  to  only  Ninetj^ 
two  Thousand,  Four  Hundred  and  Ten  Pounds,  (Twelve 
Shillings  and  Sixpence.  The  average  value  of  the  bullion 
annually  exported  during  the  same  period,  amounted  te 
Five  Hundred  and  Eighteen  Thousand,  One  Hundned  and 
Two  Pounds,  Eleven  Shillings;  making  die  total  aotiiial 
avera^  exports  Six  Hundr^  and  Seventeen  Thousand, 
Five  Hundred  and  Thirteen  Pounds,  Three  Shillings  and 
Ten-pence  ;^ — a  truly  pitiful  sum,  when  we  consider  the 
wealth,  population,  and  industry  of  the  countries  between 
which  the  Company'^s  commerce  was  carried  on ;  and  afford- 
ing by  its  smaUness  a  presumptive  proof  of  ijie  eflfeot  of 
monopoly  in  preventing  the  growth  of  trade. 

In  1730,    thou^  were  were  three  years  still  unexpired 
of  the  Company'^s  Charter,   a  vigorous  effort  was   made  by 
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the  marohaotB  of  London,  Bristol,  and  Literpool,  to  pre- 
vent its  renewal.  It  has  been  said  that  the  gams  of  the 
Company,  had  they  been  exactly  known,  would  not  have 
exoitad  aiqr  rery  envious  feelings  on  the  part  of  the 
m^rehattts  ;  Imt  being  concealed,  they  were  exaggerated  ; 
aQ4  the  boasts  of  the  Company  as  to  the  importance  of 
their  trade  contributed  to  spread  the  belief  that  their  pro- 
fits were  enormous  and  consequentlv  stimulated  the  exer- 
tions of  their  opponents.  Supposmg  however,  that  the 
real  state  of  the  case  had  been  known,  there  was  still 
enough  to  justify  the  utmost  exertions  of  the  merchants : 
for  the  limited  profits  made  by  the  Company,  notwith- 
standing their  monopoly,  were  entirely  owing  to  the  mis- 
conduct of  their  agents,  which  they  had  vainly  endeavoured 
to  restrain ;  and  to  the  waste  inseparable  from  such  un- 
wieldy establishments. 

The  merehants,  on  this  occasion,  followed  the  example 
that  had  been  set  by  the  petitioners  for  Free  Trade  in 
1656.  They  offered,  in  the  first  place,  to  advance  the 
Three  Million,  Two  Hundred  Thousand  Pounds  lent  by 
the  Company  to  the  Public,  on  more  favourable  terms. 
And  in  the  second  place,  they  proposed  that  the  sub- 
scribers to  this  loan  should  be  formed  into  a  regulated 
Company  for  opening  the  Trade  under  the  most  favoura- 
ble circumstanoes,  to  all  classes  of  their  countrymen. 

It  wa«  not  intended  that  the  Company  should  trade 
upon  ft  joint  stock,  and  in  their  corporate  capacity,  but 
that  every  individual  who  pleased  should  trade  m  the  way 
of  private  adventure. 

The  Company  were  to  have  the  charge  of  erecting  and 
maintaining  the  forts  and  establishments  abroad  ;  and  for 
this,  and  other  expenoc«  attending  what  was  called  the  en- 
largement and  preservation  of  the  trade,  it  was  proposed 
that  they  should  receive  a  duty  of  one  per  cent.,  U|ion 
aU  exports  to  India,  and  of  five  per  cent,  upon  all  im- 
ports from  it.  For  ensuring  obedience  to  this  and  other 
regulations,  it  was  enacted,  that  no  one  should  trade  to 
India  without  licence  from  the  Company.  And  it  wa^ 
proposed  that  thirty-one  years,  with  three  years^  notice, 
should  be  then  granted  as  the  duration  of  their  peculiar 
privileges. 

^^  It  appears  from  this,"^  says  Mr.  Mill,  'Hhat  the  end 
which  was  proposed  to  be  answered,  by  incorporating  such 
a  Company,  was  the  preservation  and  erection  of  the 
forte,  buildings,  and  other  fixed  establishments,  required 
for  the  trade  of   India. 
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This  Company  promised  to  supply  thaA  demand  wldoh 
has  always  oeen  held  forth  as  peculiar  to  the  Indian  trade, 
as  the  grand  exigency  which,  distinguishing  the  traffic 
with  India  from  all  other  branches  of  trade,  rendered 
monopoly  advantaeeous  in  that  peculiar  case,  how  much 
soever  it  miffht  be  mjurious  in  others.  While  it  provided 
for  this  real  or  pretended  want,  it  left  the  trade  open 
to  all  advantages  of  private  enterprise,  private  vigilance, 
private  skill,  and  pnvate  economy — the  virtues  by  which 
mdividuals  thrive  and  nations  prosper.  And  it  gave  the  pro- 
posed Company  an  interest  in  the  careful  discharge  of  its  duty, 
by  making  its  profits  increase  in  exact  proportion  with  th$ 
increase  of  the  trade,  and,  of  course,  with  the  facilities  and 
accommodation  by  which  the  trade  was  promoted. 

^^  Three  petitions  were  presented  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  behalf  of  the  proposed  Company,  by  the  merchants 
of  London,  Bristol,  and  Liverpool.  It  was  urged,  that  the 
proposed  Company  would,  through  the  competition  of  which 
it  would  be  proauctive,  cause  a  great  extension  of  the 
trade ;  that  it  would  produce  a  larger  exportation  of  our 
produce  and  manufactures  to  India,  and  reduce  the  price 
of  all  Indian  commodities  to  the  people  at  home ;  that  new 
ciiannels  of  trafflowould  be  opened  in  Asia  and  America, 
as  well  as  in  Europe ;  that  the  duties  of  custom  and  excise 
would  be  increased,  and  that  the  waste  and  extrava^nce 
caused  by  monopoly  would  be  entirely  avoided!'^— ( 2ft/r« 
India^  vol.  iii.,  p.  37.) 

But  these  arguments  did  not  prevail.  The  Company 
magnified  the  importance  of  their  trade  ;  and  contended, 
that  it  would  be  unwise  to  risk  advantages  already  reali- 
zed, for  the  sake  of  those  that  were  prospective  and 
contingent.'  They  alleged  that,  if  the  trade  to  India  were 
thrown  open,  the  price  of  goods  in  India  would  be  so 
much  enhanced  by  the  competition  of  different  traders, 
and  their  price  in  England  so  much  diminished  that  the 
freedom  of  the  trade  would  certainly  end  in  the  ruin  of 
all   who  had  been  foolish   enough  to   adventure  in  it. 

To  enlarge  on  the  fallacy  of  these  statements  would 
be  worse  than  superfluous.  It  is  obvious  that  nothing 
whatever  could  have  been  risked,  and  that  a  great  deal 
would  have  been  gained  by  opening  the  trade  in  the  way 
that'  was  proposed.  And  if  it  were  really  true  that  the 
trade  to  India  ought  to  be  subjected  to  a  monopoly,  lest 
the  traders  by  their  competition  should  ruin  each  others 
it  would  follow  that  the  trade  to  America — ^and  not  that 
only,   but  every    branch  both   of    the   Foreign  and   Home 
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trade  of  tha  Empire — ahoald  be  surrendered  to  exolnsivg 
Oonapaoies.  But  auoh  as  the  Company's  argiuneBts  were, 
they  seemed  satufaotory  to  parliament.  Taey,  however, 
consented  to  reduce  the  interest  on  the  debt  due  to  tbem 
by  the  public  from  five  to  four  per  cent.,  and  craitribii- 
ted  a  sum  of  Two  Hundred  Thousaad  Pounds  for  the 
public  service.  On  these  conditions  it  was  agreed  to  e^- 
toad  their  exclusive  privileges  to  lady-day,  17fi6twi^tlw 
ouatomaiy  addition  of  three  years'  notice 

For  about  fifteen  years  from  this  period,  the  OompaDy'ta 
affairs  went  on  without  any  prominent  changes.  But  notwitlv- 
standinz  the  increased  importation  of  tea,  the  conmnwtion 
of  which  now  began  rapidly  to  increase,  their  trade  continued 
to  be  comparatively  insignificant.  At  an  average  of  tke 
eight  years  ^ding  with  1741,  the  value  of  the  British 
goods  and  produce  of  aJl  sorts,  exported  by  the  Com- 
pany to  India  and  China,  amounted  only  to  One  Huo- 
dred  and  Fifty-Seven  Thousand,  Niao-Hujadred  and  Forty- 
Four  Pounds,  Four  Shillings  and  Seven-pence  a  year  J 
And  during  the  seven  yeafs  ending  with  1718,  they 
amounted  to  only  One  Himdred.  and  Eighty-Eight  Thou- 
sand, One  Hundred  and  Seventy-Six  Pounds,  Sixteen 
Shillings  and  Four-penee  And  niien  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  t^se  exports  included  the  military  stores  of  all  aorts, 
forwarded  to  the  Company's  setUemantfl  in  India  and 
St.  Helena,  the  amount  of  which  wae  at  all  timee,  very 
eonsiderable,  it  does  appear  exceedingly  doubtful  whether 
the  Company  really  exported,  during  the  entire  period 
from  1730,  to  174S,  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Thonaaod 
Pounds^  worth  of  British  produce  as  legitimate  mercan- 
tile adventure  !  Their  traide,  such  as  it  was,  was  «i^ 
tirely  carried  on  by  shipments  of  Bullion  ;  and  even  its 
annual  average  export,  during  the  seren  years  ending  witJi 
174>8,  only  amounted  to  Five  Hundred  and  For^-Eight 
Thouiand,  Seven  Hundred  and  Eleven  Pounds,  Nineteea 
Shillings  and  Two-penoe.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that 
the  Ooinpauy  had  derived  no  perceptible  advantage  from 
toQcessions   obtamed   from   the   Mogul   Em- 

I  conclusion  is,  not  that  these  concasuoni 
lue,  but  that  the  deadening  influence  of  tao- 
oralyzed  the  Company,  that  they  were  unable 
aooount ;  and  that,  though  without  compe- 
i  opulent  kingdoms  for  their  customers,  their 
ardly  greater  than   that  carried  on  by  some 
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In  1732  the  Company  were  obligt-d  to  reduce  tlipir  dividend 
from  8  to  7  per  cent.,  at  whbh  I'ate  it  continued  till  17^4. 

The  opposition  the  Company  had  experienced  from  the 
merchants,  when  the  questioa  as  to  the  renewal  of  the  Charter 
was  agitated  in  1 7'')0.  made  them  very  desirous  to  obtaJn  tho 
next  renewal  in  as  quiet  a  way  aa  poaaible.  They  therefore 
propoifid,  in  1743,  when  23  years  of  their  Charter  were  yet 
unexpired,  to  lend  One  Million  to  Government,  at  3  per 
cent,,  provided  their  exclusive  privileges  were  extended  to 
1780,  with  tlie  usual  notioe.  And  as  none  were  expecting 
such  an  application,  or  prepared  to  expose  it,  the  consent  of 
Government  was  obtained  without  difficulty. 

But  the  period  was  now  come  when  the  mertiantile  cha- 
racter of  the  East  India  Company, — if  indeed,  it  could  with 
propriety,  be,  at  any  time,  said  to  belong  to  them, — was  to 


be  eclipsed  by  theiiacbievementsai)  a  military  power,  and  the 
nagnitude  of  their  conquests. 
For  about  two  centuries  after  the  Europeau  powers  began 


their  iotercourae  with  India  the  Mogul  Princes  were  regarded 
as  amongst  the  most  opulent  and  powerful  of  Monarchs. — ■ 
Though-of  s  foreign  lineage — being  descended  from  the  fa- 
mous Tamerlane,  or  Timur  Boy,  who  overan  India  in  liOO — 
and  of  a  different  religion  from  the  great  body  of  their 
subjects,  their  dominion  was  firmly  established  in  every  part 
of  their  extensive  £mpire 

The  administratioD  of  the  different  provinces  was  committed 
to  officers,  called  soubohdara,  or  nabobs,  intrusted  with  powers 
in  their'respectivegovemments,  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  the 
Roman  praetors.  So  long  as  the  Emperors  retained  any  con- 
Biderable  portion  of  the  rigour  and  bravery  of  their  hardy 
ancestors,  the  different  parts  of  the  Government  were  held  in 
due  subordination,  and  the  soubahdars  yielded  a  ready 
obedience  to  the  orders  from  Delhi.  But  the  Emperors  wer^ 
gradually  debauched  by  the  apparently  prosperous  condition 
of  their  affairs.  Instead  of  bemg  educated  in  the  council  or 
the  camp,  the  heirs  of  almost  unbounded  power  were  brought 
i.r.  in  tha  atnthful  luxury  of  the  scKiglio  ;  Ignorant  of  public 
t  )ed  by  indolence  ;  their  minds  contracted  with 

(  ts ;  their   inclinations   were  vilified   by   their 

I  leir   Government  grew  as  vicious,  as  corrupt, 

I  )  as  themselves.   WhenthefamousKouliKhan, 

1  he  Persian  throne,  invaded  India,  the  effemi- 

t  of   Tamerlane    and    Aurengzebe    nas    too 

1  oppose,  too  dastardly  to  think  of   avenging 

1  lis  was  the  signal  for  the  dismemberment  of 

the  Monarchy,     No  sooner  had  the  iuvader  withdrawn  thsv 
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the  soubahdars  either  openly  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  the 
Eiuperor,  or  paid  only  a  species  of  nominal  or  mock  deference 
to  bia  orders.  The  iiidependenoe  of  the  soubahdar?  was  very 
soon  followed  by  ware  amoogat  themselves;  and,  being  well 
aware  of  the  superiority  of  European  troops  and  tucticB, 
they  anxiously  courted  the  alliance  and  support  of  the  French, 
and  English  East  India  CompanieH.  These  bodies  having 
espoused  different  sides,  according  as  their  interests  and  pre- 
judices dictated,  began  very  soon  to  turn  the  quarrels  of  the 
soubuhdars  to  their  own  account.  Instead  ofbeingcontented, 
aa  hitherto,  with  the  possession  of  factories  and  trading 
towns,  they  aspired  to  the  dominion  of  provinces  ;  and  the 
Btruggle  soon  came  to  be,  not  which  of  the  native  Princes 
ahoula  prevail,  but  whether  the  English  or  the  French 
ahould  become  the  Umpires  of  India. 

But   these  transactions   are    altogether    foreign    to  th« 
subject  of  this  Work  ;    nor  oould  any  intelligible  account  of 
them  be  given  without  entering  into  lengthened  statements. 
We  shall  only,  therefore,    observe   that    the  affairs  of  the 
French  were   ably  conducted   by  La  Bourdonnais,  Dupleiz, 
and  Lally,  officers  of  diBtinguished  merit,  and  not  less  cele- 
brated for  their  great  actions  than  for  the  base  ingratitude 
of  which  they  were  the  victims.     But  though  victory  seemed 
at  first    to  incline  to    the   French   and    their    aJHcs,    the 
English  affairs  were  effectually  retrieved  by  the   extraordi- 
nary talents  and  address  of  a  single    individual ; — Colonel 
(afterwards  Lord)  Clive  was  equally  brave,  cautious,  and  en- 
terprising, not  scrupulous  in  the  u^e  of  means ;  fertile  in  expe- 
dients :  endowed  with    wonderful  sagacity    and  resolution  ; 
and  capable  of  turning  even  llie    most   apparently   adverse 
to  advantage.     Having  succeeded  in  humbling 
>wer  in  the  vicinity  of   Madras,  Clive  landed 
17.J7,    in    order  to  chastise  the  soubahdar, 
f/lih,  who  had  a  short   time   before  attacked 
wtory  at  that  place,  and  inhumanly    shut  up 
ID  in  a  prison,  where,  owing  to   the    excessive 
,  of  water,  123  perished   in    a  single  night! 
700  European  troops  and  1,400  Sepoys  with 
him  when  he'landed ;  but  with  these,  and  670  Sailors  fur- 
nbbed  by  the  fleet,  be  did   not   hesitate  to  attack  the  im* 
mense  army  commanded  by  the  soubahdar,  and  totally  defeated 
him  ia  the  famous  battle  of  Plassey.     The  victory  threw  the 
whole  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orisea,  into  our  hands ; 
and  they  were  finally  confirmed  to  us  by  the  treaty  negotiated 
in  1765. 

Opinion  has  long  been  divided  as  to  the  policy  of  our  mill- 
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tary  operations  in  India ;  and  it  has  been  strenuously 
contended,  that  we  ought  never  to  have  extended  our 
oonquests  beyond  the  limits  of  Bengal.  The  legislature 
seems  to  have  taken  this  view  of  tho  matter :  the  House 
of  Oommons  having  resolved,  in  1782,  ^^  that  to  pursue  schemes 
of  conquest  and  extent  of  dominion  in  India  are  measures 
repu^ant  to  the  wish,  the  honour,  or  the  policy  of  the  na- 
tion. But  others  have  urged,  and  apparently  on  pretty  good 
grounds,  that,  having  gone  thus  far,  we  were  compelled  to 
advance.  The  native  powers,  trembling  at  the  increase  of 
British  dominion,  endeavoured,  when  too  late,  to  make  head 
aeainst  the  growing  evil.  In  this  view  they  entered  into  com- 
bmations  and  wars  against  the  English  ;  and  the  latter 
having  been  uniformly  victorious,  their  Empire  necessarily 
went  on  increasing,  till  all  the  native  powers  have  been  swal- 
k>wed  up  in  its  vast  extent. 

The  magnitude  of  the  acquisitions  made  by  Lord  Glive 
powerfully  excited  the  attention  of  the  British  public.  Their 
value  was  prodigiously  exaggerated ;  and  it  was  generally 
admitted  that  the  Company  lu^  no  legal  claim  to  enjoy,  during 
the  whole  period  of  their  Onarter,  all  t4ie  advantages  resulting 
from  the  conquests,  to  which  the  fleets  and  armies  of  Ihe 
Sf.ate  had  largely  contributed.  In  1767,  the  subject  was 
taken  up  by  the  House  of  Oommons  ;  and  a  Committee  was 
appointed  to  investigate  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  to  calculate  €he  entire  expenditure  incurred  by  the  public 
on  the  Gompan/s  account.  liuring  the  agitation  of  this  mat- 
ter, the  right  of  the  Company  to  tl]^  new  conquests  was  totally 
denied  by  several  members.  In  the  end,  however,  the  ques- 
tion was  compromised  by  the  Company's  agreeing  to  pay 
Four  Hundred  Thousand  Pounds  a-year  for  two  years  ;  and 
in  1769,  this  agreement,  including  the  yearly  payment,  was 
further  extended  for  five  years  more.  The  Company,  at  the 
same  time,  decreased  their  dividend,  which  had  oeen  fixed  by 
former  a^eement  at  16  to  12}  per  cent.  But  the  Company ''s 
anticipations  of  increased  revenue  proved  entirely  visionary. 
The  rapidity  of  their  conquests  in  India,  the  distance  of  the 
controhn^  authority  at  home,  and  the  abuses  in  the  govern- . 
ment  of  the  native  Frinces,  to  whom  the  Company  had  sue* 
ceeded,  conspired  to  foster  a  strong  spirit  of  peculation  among 
their  servants.  Abuses  of  every  sort  were  multiplied  to  a 
frightful  extent.  The  English  having  obtained,  or  rather  en- 
forced, an  exemption  from  those  heavy  transit  duties  to  which 
the  native  traders  wore  subject,  engrossed  the  whole  internal 
trade  of  the  country.  They  even  went  so  far  as  to  decide 
wliat  quantity  of  goods  each  manufacturer  should  deliver,  and 
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what  he  should  receive  for  them.  It  i8  due  to  the  Directors 
to  say,  that  they  exerted  themselves  to  repress  these  abuses. 
But  their  resolutions  were  neither  carried  mto  effect  by  their 
servants  in  India,  nor  sanctioned  by  the  proprietors  at  home ; 
so  that  the  abuses,  instead  of  bemg  repressed,  went  on  ac- 
quiring fresh  strength  and  virulence.  The  resonrces  of  the 
country  were  rapidly  impaired  ;  and  while  many  of  the  Com- 
pany's servants  returned  to  Europe  with  immense  fortunes, 
the  Company  itself  was  involved  in  debt  and  difficulties ;  and 
so  far  from  being  able  to  pay  the  stipulated  sum  of  Four 
Hundred  Thousand  Pounds  a-year  to  Government,  was  com- 
pelled to  apply  in  1772,  to  the  Treasury  for  a  loan ! 

In  this  crisis  of  their  affairs.  Government  interposed,  and 
a  considerable  change  was  made  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Oompany.  The  dividend  was  restricted  to  6  per  cent.,  tiD 
the  sum  of  One  Million  Four  Hundred  Thousand  Pounds  ad- 
vanced to  them  by  the  public,  should  be  paid.  It  was  furthelr 
enacted,  that  the  Court  of  Directors  should  be  elected  for  four 
y^ears,  six  members  annually,  but  none  to  hold  their  seats  for 
more  than  four  years  at  a  time  ;  that  no  person  was  to  vote 
at  the  Courts  of  Proprietors  idio  had  not  possessed  his  stock 
for  twelve  months  ;  and  that  the  amount  of  stock  required 
to  qualify  for  a  vote,  should  be  increased  from  Five  Hundred 
to  One  Thousand  Pounds.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  May- 
or's Court  at  Calcutta  was  in  niture  confined  to  small 
mercantile  oases ;  and,  in  lieu  of  it,  a  new  Court  was  ap- 
pointed, consisting  of  a  chief  justice  and  three  principal 
judges  appointed  by  the  Crown.  A  superiority  was  also 
given  to  Bengal  over  the  other  presidencies,  Mr.  Warren 
Hastings  being  named  in  the  act  as  governor  general  of 
India.  The  governor  general,  councillors,  and  judges,  were 
prohibited  from  having  any  concern  whatever  in  trade ;  and 
no  person  residing  in  the  Company's  settlements  was  allowed 
to  take  more  than  twelve  per  cent,  per  annum  for  his  mo- 
ney. Though  strenuously  opposed  these  measures  were  carried 
by  a  lar^e  majority. 

At  this  period  (1773)  the  total  number  of  proprietors 

,  ci  East  India  stock,  with  their  Qualifications  as  they  stood 

in  the  Company's  book,  were  as  follows  : — 


PROfKIETORS.  S'^OCKS.  ' 


Englishmen  possessing  £1,000  £.        s.     d. 

stock  and  upwards 487  1,018,898  19  11 

Foreigners         l)o 82fi  890,940  17    0 

Englishmen       po.    £500     do.  1,246  634,404     1     8 

Foreigners        Do.    do.          do.  95  50,226    0    0 


Total 2,153  £2,594,029  18     7 
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Notwithstanding  the  vast  extension  of  the  Oompanys 
territories,  their  trade  continued  to  be  apparently  insig- 
nificant. During  the  three  years  ending  with  1773,  the 
value  of  the  entire  exports  of  British  produce  and  manu- 
factures, including  military  stores  exported  by  the  Com- 
pany to  India  and  China,  amounted  to  One  MiUion,  Fouri* 
Hundred  and  Sixty- Nine  Thousand,  Four  Hundred  and 
Eleven  Pounds,  being  at  the  rate  of  Four  Hundred  and 
Eighty-Nine  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Three  Pounds  a 
year  ;  the  annual  exports  of  bullion  during  the  same  period 
being  only  Eighty-Four  Thousand,  Nine  Hundred  and  Thii^ 
ty-Three  Pounds  !  During  the  same  three  years  twenty-three 
ships  sailed  annually  for  India.  The  truth,  indeed,  seems 
to  be,  that,  but  for  the  increased  consumption  of  tea  in 
Great  Britain  the  Company  would  have  entirely  ceased  to 
carry  on  any  branch  of  trade  with  the  East;  and  the  monopoly 
would  have  excluded  us  as  efreclually  ft'om  the  markets  of 
India  and  China  as  if  the  trade  had  reverted  to  its  ancient 
channels,  and  the  route  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  been  relin- 
quished. 

In  1781,  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Company  were  ex- 
tended to  1791  with  three  years^  notice,  the  dividend  on  the 
Company's  stock  was  fixed  at  8  per  cent.  ;  three-fourths  of 
their  surplus  revenues,  after  paying  the  dividend,  and  the  sum 
of  Four  Hundred  Thousand  rounds  payable  to  Qt)vemment, 
was  to  be  applied  to  the  public  service,  and  the  remaining 
fourth  to  the  Corapany''s  own  use. 

In  1780,  the  value  of  British  produce  and  manufactures  ex- 
ported by  the  Company  to  India  and  China  amounted  to 
only  Three  Hundred  and  Eighty-six  Thousand  One  Hundred 
and  Fifty-two  Pounds ;  the  bullion  exported  during  the  same 
time  was  Fifteen  Thousand  and  Fourteen  Pounds.  The  total 
value  of  the  exports  during  the  same  year  was  Twelve  Million 
Six  Hundred  and  Forty-eight  Thousand  Six  Hundred  and 
Sixteen  Pounds  ;  showing  that  the  East  India  trade  formed 
only  0ns  Thirty-second  part  of  the  entire  foreign  trade  of  the 
Empire ! 

The  administration  of  Mr.  Hastings  was  one  continued 
scene  of  war,  negociation  and  intrigue. 

The  state  of  the  country,  instead  of  being  improved  became 
worse,  so  much*  so,  that  in  a  council  minute  by  Marquis 
Comwallis,  dated  the  18th  of  September,  1789,  it  is  dis- 
tinctly stated  '*  that  one-third  of  iJ^  Compant/'s  territory  i$ 
now  a  jungle  for  wild  beasts,'''' 

Some  abuses  in  the  conduct  of  their  servants  were,  indeed, 
rectified ;   but,   notwithstanding,  the  net  revenue  of  Bengal, 
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Bahar,  and  Orissa,  whioh,  in  1772,  had  amounted  to  Two 
Million,  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-six  Thousand,  Seven 
Hundred  and  Sixty-six  Pounds,  declined  in  1785,  to  Two 
Million,  Seventy-two  Thousand,  Nine  hundred  and  Sixty- 
three  Pounds,  this  exhaustion  of  the  country,  and  the  expense 
incurred  m  the  war  with  Hyder  Ally  and  France,  involved 
the  Company  in  fresh  difficulties.  And  being  unable  to  meet 
them,  they  were  obliged,  in  1 783,  to  present  a  petition  to 
Parliament,  setting  forth  their  inability  to  pay  the  stipu- 
lated sum  of  Four  Hundred  Thousand  Pounds  a-year  to  the 
pubSo,  and  praying  to  be  excused  from  that  payment,  and 
to  be  supported  by  a  loan  of  Nine  Hundred  Thousand 
Pounds. 

All  parties  seemed  now  to  be'oonvinced  that  some  further 
changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  Company  had  become 
indispensable.  In  this  crisis,  Mr.  Fox  brought  forward  his 
fomous  India  bill ;  the  grand  object  of  which  was  to  abolish 
tiie  courts  of  directors  and  proprietors,  and  to  vest  the  gov- 
ernment of  India  in  the  hands  of  seven  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  parliament.  The  coalition  between  Lord  North 
and  Mr.  Fox  had  rendered  the  ministry  exceedingly  unpopu- 
lar ;  and  advajitage  was  taken  of  this  circumstance  to  raise 
an  extraordinary  clamour  against  the  bill.  The  East  India 
Company  stigmatised  it  as  an  invasion  of  their  Chartered 
rights;  though  it  is  obvious,  that,  from  their  inability  to 
carry  into  effect  the  stipulations  under  which  those  rights 
were  conceded  to  them,  they  necessarily  reverted  to  the 
public  ;  and  it  was  as  open  to  parliament  to  legislate  up- 
on them  as  upon  any  other  question.  The  political  oppo- 
nents of  the  government  represented  the  proposal  for  vesting 
the  nomination  of  commissioners  in  the  legislature,  as  a  daring 
invasion  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  and  an  insiduous 
attempt  of  the  minister  to  render  himself  all-powerful,  by 
adding  the  patronage  of  India  to  that  already  in  his  posee- 
sion.  The  bill  was,  however,  carried  through  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  ferment  it  had  excited, 
and  the  avowed  opposition  of  his  Majesty,  it  was  thrown 
out  in  the  House  of  Lords.  This  event  proved  fatal  to 
the  coaUtion  ministry.  A  new  one  was  u)rmed  with  Mr. 
Pitt  at  its  head  :  and  parliament  being  soon  after  dissol- 
ved, the  new  ministers  acquired  a  decisive  majority  in 
both  houses.  When  thus  secure  of  parliamentary  support, 
Mr.  Pitt  brought  forward  his  India  hill,  which  was  suocesf- 
fully  carried  through  all  its  stages.  By  this  bill  a  board  of 
control  was  erected,  consisting  of  six  members  of  the  privy 
ooiincil,    who  were  ^^  to  check,   superintend,  and  control  all 
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acts,  operations  and  concerns,  which  in  anywise  relate  to 
the  civil  or  military  government,  or  revenues,  of  the  terri- 
tories and  possesaions  of  the  East  India  Company.  All 
communication  to  or  from  India,  touching  any  of  the 
above  matters,  were  to  be  submitted  to  this  Board ;  the 
directors  being  ordered  to  yield  obedience  to  its  com- 
mands, and  to  alter  or  amend  all  instructions  sent  to 
India  as  directed  by  it.  A  secret  committee  of  three 
directors  was  formed,  with  which  the  Board  of  Control 
might  transact  any  business  it  did  not  choose  to  sub- 
tnit  to  the  court  of  directors.  Persons  returning  from 
India  were  to  be  obliged,  under  very  severe  penalties,  to 
declare  the  amount  of  their  fortunes;  and  a  tribunal 
was  appointed  for  the  trial  of  all  individuals  accused  of 
misconduct  in  India,  consisting  of  a  judge  for  each  of  the 
Courts  of  Eing^s  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer ; 
five  members  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  seven  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons ;  the  last  beinff  chosen  by  lot 
at  the  commencement  of  each  Session.  The  superintend- 
ence of  all  commercial  matters  continued,  as  formerly,  in 
the  hands  of  the  directors. 

During  the  administration  of  Marquis  Comwallis,  who 
succeeded  Mr.  Hastings,  Tippoo  Saib,  the  son  of  Hyder 
Ally,  was  stripped  of  nearly  half  his  dominions;  the 
Company  s  territorial  revenue  was,  in  consequence,  greatly 
increased  ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  permanent  settle- 
ment was  carried  into  effect  in  Bengal,  and  other  impor- 
tant changes  accomplished.  Opinion  has  long  been  divided 
as  to  the  influence  of  those  changes.  On  the  whole,  however, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  they  have  been  decidedly  advan- 
tageous. Lord  Comwallis  was,  beyond  all  question,  a  sincere 
friend  to  the  people  of  India  ;  and  laboured  earnestly,  if 
not  always  successfully,  to  promote  their  interests,  which  he 
well  knew  were  identified  with  those  of  the  British  Nation. 

During  the  three  years  ending  with  1793,  the  value  of 
the  Company's  exports  of  British  produce  and  manufactures 
fluctuated  from  Nine  Hundred  and  Twenty-eight  Thousand, 
Seven  Hundred  and  Eighty-three  Pounds,  to  One  Million, 
Thirty-One  Thousand,  Two  Hundred  and  Sixty-two  Pounds. 
But  this  increase  is  wholly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  reduc- 
tion on  tea  in  1784,  and  the  vast  increase,  that,  con- 
sequently took  place  in  its  consumption.  Had  the  con- 
sumption of  tea  continued  stationary,  there  appears  no 
grounds  for  thinking  that  the  Company*s  exports  in  1793, 
would  have  been  greater  than  in  1780  ;  unless  an  increase 
had  taken  place  in  the  quantity  of  military  stores  exported. 
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In  1793,  the  Company''8  Charter  was  prolonged  to  the 
1st  of  March,  1814.  In  the  act  for  this  purpose,  a  species 
of  provision  was  made  for  opening  the  trade  to  Inaia  to 
private  individuals.  All  his  Majesty^s  subjects,  residing  in 
any  part  of  his  European  dominions,  were  allowed  to  export 
to  India  any  article  of  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the 
liritish  dominions,  except  military  stores,  ammunition,  masts, 
spars,  cordage,  pitch,  tar,  and  copper ;  and  the  Company's 
civil  servants  in  India,  and  the  free  merchants  resident  there, 
were  allowed  to  ship,  on  their  own  account  and  risk,  all 
kinds  of  Indian  goods,  except  calicoes,  dimities,  muslins, 
and  other  piece  goods.  But  neither  the  merchants  in  Eng- 
land, nor  the  Uompany''s  servants  or  merchants  in  India, 
were  allowed  to  export  or  import  except  in  Company'^s 
ships.  And  in  order  to  insure  such  conveyance,  it  was 
enacted,  that  the  Company  should  annually  appropriate 
Three  Thousand  tons  of  shipping  for  the  use  ot  private 
traders  ;  it  being  stipulated  that  they  were  to  pay,  in 
time  of  peace,  Five  Pounds  outwards,  and  Fifteen  Pounds 
homewards,  for  every  ton  occupied  by  them  in  the  Com- 
pany'^s  ships  ;  and  that  this  freight  might  be  raised  in 
time  of  war,  with  the  aporobation  of  the  Board  of 
Control. 

It  might  have  been,  and,  indeed,  most  probably  was, 
foreseen  that  very  few  British  merchants  or  manufacturers 
would  be  inclined  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  sending 
out  goods  in  Oompany'*s  ships ;  or  of  engaging  in  a  trade  fetter- 
ed on  all  sides  by  the  jealousy  of  powerful  monopolists,  and 
where,  consequently,  their  superior  judgment  and  econo- 
my would  have  availed  them  nothing.  As  far,  therefore, 
as  they  were  concerned ;  the  relaxation  was  more  apparent 
than  real,  and  did  not  produce  any  useful  results.  * 

It  was  however,  made  use  of  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  private  merchants  in  India  ;  and  also  by  the  Company''s 
servants  returning  from  India,  many  of  whom  invested  a 
part,  and  some  the  whole,  of  their  fortune,  in  produce 
fit  for  the  European  markets. 

The  financial  diflBculties  of  the  East  India  Company 
led   to  the  revolution  which  took  place  in  its  government 

•  In  his  letter  to  the  East  India  Company,  dated  the  31  rt  March, 
I8I2,  Lord  Melville  says:  "It  will  not  he  denied  that  the  facilities 
granted  by  that  act  (the  act  of  1793)  have  not  been  satisfactory,  at 
least  to  ine  merchants  either  of  this  country  or  of  India.  They  have 
been  the  source  of  constant  dispute,  and  they  have  even  entailed  a 
heavy  expense  on  the  Company  without  affording  to  the  public  an? 
adequate  benefit  from  tucb  a  facrificc."— I  Papers  published  by  £.  !• 
Comp.  .1813»  p.  Si.J' 
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in  1784.    But  notwithstandiflg  the  superintendenoe  of  tha 
Board  of    Oontrol,    its    finances  have  continued  nearly  in    ' 
the  same  unprosperous  state  as  before.      We  have  been 
favoured,    from  time  to  time,    with   the  most  daszling  ac- 
counts   of   revenue  that    was   to  be   immediately    derived 
from  India ;     and    numberless    acts    of    parliament    have 
been   passed  for  the  appropriation  of  surpluses  that  never 
had     any    existence    except  in    the  imagination  of   their 
framers.       The    proceedings    that  took   place  at  the    re- 
newal of  the  Charter,  in  ]  793,  afford  a  striking  example  of 
this.     Lord    Oornwallis  had  then  concluded    the  war  with 
Tippoo   Saib,    which  had  stripped  him  of  half  his   domini- 
ons; the   perpetual  settlement,   from   which  so  many  bene- 
fits   were   expected  to  be  derived,    had   been  adopted  in 
Bengal ;    and   the    Company's  receipts  had  been  increased, 
in  consequence  of  accessions  to  their  territory  and  subsidis 
from    native    Princes,     &c.    to    upwards  of  eight    millions 
sterling  a  year,    which,    it   was  calculated,    would  afford  a 
future   annual   surplus,    after   every    description  of  charge 
had    been    deducted,   of   One  Million^     Two  Hundred   and 
Forty   Thousand   Pounds.     Mr.  Dundas  (afterwards)   Lord 
Melville  then   president  of   the   Board  of  Control,  availed 
himself  of   those   favourable  appearances,  to  give  the  most 
flattering  representation  of  the  Company'^s  affairs.     There 
could,    he    said,    be   no  question  as  to  the  permanent  and 
regular  increase   of   the  Company's    surplus   revenue ;    he 
assured   the   House  that    the    estimate    had  been  framed 
with  the  greatest    care;    that    the   Company'^s   possessions 
were  in  a   state   till    then    unknown    in    India ;    that  the 
abuses,   which    had    formerly    insinuated    themselves    into 
some  departments    of   the    government,    had  been  rooted 
©ut;   and  that  the  period  was  at  length  arrived,  when  In- 
dia was  to  pour  her  golden  treasures  into  the  lap  of  Eng- 
land !     Parliament  participated  in  these  brilliant  anticipa- 
tions,  and  in  the  act    prolonging  the  Charter  it  was  enacted, 
1st,   that  Five  Hundred  Thousand   Pounds  a-year    of  the 
surplus  revenue  should  be  set  aside  for  reducing  the  Com- 
pany''s  debt  in  India   to  Two  Million  Pounds ;     2nd,   that 
Five  Hundred  Thousand  Pounds  a-year  should  be  paid  into 
the  exchequer,  to  be  appropriated  for  the  public  service  as 
parliament  should  think  fit  to  order ;  3rd.,   when  the  India 
debt    was    reduced  to  Two  Million  Pounds,    and  the  bond 
debt  to  One  Million,  Five  Hundred  Thousand  Pounds,  on^ 
iixth  part  of  the  surplus  was  to  be  applied  to  augment  the 
dividends,  and  the  other  five-sixth  were  to  be  paid  into  the 
Bank,   in  the  name  of   the  commissioners  of   the  national 
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d«bt,  to  bo  aoonmolatfld  aa  a  guM^antee  fund,  until  it 
BOioonted  to  Twelve  MiUion  Pounds ;  and  when  it  reached 
that  Buni,  the  dividendB  upon  it  were  to  be  applied  to 
make  up  the  dividenda  of  the  capital  atook  of  the  Company 
to  10  per  cent.,  if,  at  any  time,  the  funds  appropriated  to 
that  purpoee  should  prove  deficient,  &o. 

Not  one  of  these  anticipationfl  has  been  realized.     Instead 
of  being  diminished,  the  Company's  debts  began  immediately 
to  increase.     In  1795,  they  were  authorized  to  add  to  the 
amount  of  their  floating  debt.     In  1796,  a  new  device  to  ob- 
tain  money  was  fallen  upon.    Mr.  Bundas  represented  that  as 
all  competition  had  been  destroyed  in  conseqnenoeof  the  wars, 
the  Company's  commerce  had  been  greatly  increased,  and  that 
their  mercantile  capital  had  become  insufficient  for  the  ex- 
tent of  their  transactions.     In  consequence  of  this  repre«en- 
B  given  to  the  company  to  add  two  Mulioru  to 
>ok  by  creating  20,000  new  shares }  as  these 
of  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-three  Pounds 
iced  Three  Million  Four  Hundred  and  Sixty 
ds.     In  1 797,  the  Company  issued  additional 
«nt  of  One  Million  Four  Hundred  and  Seven- 
Pounds  ;  and,  notrnthstaodtng  all  this,  Mr. 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  13th  of 
lat  there  had  been  a  deficit  in  the  previous 
lion  Three  Hundred  and  Nineteen  Thousand 

Iminiatrationof  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  which 

.  and  terminated  in  1805-6,  the  British  empire 

igmented  by  the  conquest  of  Seringapatam, 

rritories  of  Tippoo  Saib,  the  accession  of  large 

dahratta  chiefs,  the  capture  of  Belhi,  the 

le  Mogul  Empire,  and  various  otherimportant 

I  that  the  revenue,  which  had  amounted  to 

Ifty-nine  Thousand  Pounds,  in  1797,  was  in- 

in  Million  Four  Hundredand  TbreeThousand 

But  the  expenses  of  Government,  and  the 

interest  of  the  debt,  increased  in  a  still  greater  proportion 

than  the  revenue;  having  amounted  in  1805  to  Seventeen 

Million  Six  Hundred  and  Seventy-two  Thousand  Pounds, 

leaving  a  deficit  of  Two  Million  Two  Hundred  and  Sixty-nine 

Thousand  Pounds.    In  the  following  year  the  Revenue  fell  off 

nearly  One  Million  Pounds,   while  the  expenses  continued 

nearly  the  same.     And  there  was,  at  an  average,  a  continued 

excess  of  expenditure,  including  commercial  charges,  and  a 

contraction  of  fresh  debt,  down  to  1811-12. 

NotwithHtaoding  the  vast  additionsmade  to  their  territories, 
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the  Company ''s  commerce  with  them  ooniinued  to  be  very  4^- 
considerable.  Danng  the  five  years  ending  with  181  !>  tba 
exports  to  India  by  the  Company,  exclusive  of  those  made  oa 
account  of  individuals  in  their  ships,  wore  as  under  ; — 

1807  9:M16  1810  1,010,815 

1808  919,544.  1811  1,033,816 

1809  866,153 

The  exports  by  the  private  trade,  and  theprimleffe  trade, 
that  is,  the  commanders  and  officers  of  the  Company'*a  ships, 
during  the  above-mentioaed  years,  wete  as  large  during  the 
five  years  ending  with  1807-8.  The  annual  average  imports 
into  India  by  British  private  traders,  only,  amounted  to 
Three  Hundred  and  Five  Thousand  Four  Hundred  and  Ninety- 
six  Pounds.  (Pap&ri  publUksd  by  the  East  India  Company  m 
1813,  4to.,p.  66,) 

The  Company'fll  exports  include  the  value  of  the  military 
stores  sent  from  Great  Britain  to  India.  The  ships  employed 
in  the  trade  to  India  and  China^  during  the  same  five  years, 
varied  from  44  to  53,  and  their  burdens  from  36,671  to  45,342 
tons. 

For  some  years  previously  to  the  termination  of  the  Com- 
pany's Charter  in  1813,  the  conviction  had  been  gaining 
ground  among  all  classes,  that  the  trade  of  the  East  was  ca- 
pable of  being  very  greatly  extended ;  and  that  it  was  solely 
owing  to  the  want  of  enterprise  and  competition,  occasioned 
by  its  being  subjected  to  monopoly,  that  it  was  coEifined  within 
such  narrow  limits.  Very  great  efforts  were,  consequently, 
made  by  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  to  have 
the  monopoly  set  aside,  and  the  trade  to  the  East  thrown 
open.  The  company  vigorously  resisted  those  pretensions , 
and  had  interest  enough  to  procure  a  prolongation  of  the 
privilege  of  carrying  on  an  exclusive  trade  to  China  to  the 
10th  of  April,  1831,  with  three  years'*  notice,  the  Government 
of  India  being  continued  in  their  hands  for  the  same  period. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  trade  to  India  was  opened 
under  certain  restrictions  to  the  public.  The  principles  of 
these  conditions  were,  that  private  individuals  should  trade, 
directly  only,  with  the  Presidencies  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and 
Bombay,  and  the  port  of  Penang ;  that  the  vessels  fitted  out 
by  them  should  not  be  under  350  tons  burden ;  and  that  they 
should  abstain,  unless  permitted  by  the  Company,  or  the 
Board  of  Control,  from  engaging  in  the  carrying  trade  of 
India,  or  in  the  trade  between  India  and  China,  and  yet,  in 
despite  of  these  disadvantages,  such  is  the  energy  of  indivi* 
dual  enterprise  as  compared  with  monopoly,  that  the  private 
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traders  gained  an  almost  immediate  ascendancy  over  the  East 
India  Company,  and  in  a  very  short  time  more  than  tripled  our 
trade  with  India. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  Foreign  Trade  of  the  country,  printed   in  May,   1821,  it 
is  stated,  that  ^'  the  greatly  increased  consumption  of  British 
goods  in  the  East,  since  the  commencement  of  Free  Trade, 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  demand  of  European  residents, 
the  number  of  whom  does  not  materially  vary ;  and  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  much  the  greatest  in  articles  calculated 
for  the  general  use  of  the  natives.  That  of  cotton  manufactures 
of  this  country  alone  is  stated,  since  the  first  opening  of  the  trade 
to  have  been  augmented  from /our  io  Jive  fold     The  merchan- 
dise exported  from  Great  Britain  to  India,  which  amounted  in 
1814,  to  Eight  Hundred  and' Seventy  Thousand  One  Hundred 
and  Seventy-seven  Pounds,  *  rose  in  1819,  Three  Million  Fifty- 
two  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and  Forty-one  Pounds ;  and 
although  the  market  appears  then  to  have  been  so  far  over- 
stocked as  to  occasion  a  diminution  of  nearly  one  half  in  the 
exports  of  the  following  year,  that  diminution  seems  to  have 
taken  place  more  in  the  articles  intended  for  the  consumption 
of  Europeans  than  of  the  natives ;  and  the  trade  is  now  stated 
to  the  Committee,  by  the  best  informed  authorities,  to  be  re<* 
riving.     When  the  amount  of  population,  and  the  extent  of 
the  country  over  which  the  consumption  of  these  articles  is 
spread,  are  considered,  it  is  obvious  that  any  facility  which 
can,  consistently  with  the  political  interests  and  security  of 
the  Company^s  dominions,  be  given  to  the  private  trader    for 
the  distribution  of  his  exports,   by  increasmg  the  number  of 
ports  at  which  he  nmy  have  the  option  of  touching  in  pursuit 
of  a  market,  cannot  fail  to  promote  a  more  ready  and  exten- 
sive demand.^ 

Besides  the  restraints  imposed  bv  the  >Act  of  1813,  on  the 
proceedings  of  the  free  traders, f  they  frequently  experienced 
very  great  loss  and  inconvenience  from  the  commercial 
speculations  of  the  East  India  Company.  The  latter  have 
had  commercial  residents,  with  large  establishments  of  ser- 
vants, some  of  them  intended  for  coercive  purposes,  stationed 
in  all  the  considerable  towns,  and  the  Marquis  Wellesley 
has  stated,  *'  that  the  intimation  of  a  wish  from  the  Com- 
pany's resident  is  always  received  as  a  comnumd  by  the  native 


*  Thin  is  the  amount  of  the  Company's  exporti  only,  and  the  sum  is  not  quite 
accnnite. 

f  The.te  restraints  were  a  good  deal  modififd  by  3rd  Geo.  IV.  c.  80^  parsed 
in  pursuance  of  the  recommenduiiun  of  the  cuinmttte'quoted  above. 
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Tnanufaoturers  and  producers.'*  It  was  obviously  impossibla 
for  a  private  trader  to  come  feirly  into  competition  with  per- 
sons possessing  such  authority,  and  who  were  often  instructed 
to  make  their  purchases  on  any  terms.  Mr.  Tucker,  now  De- 
puty Chairman  of  the  Company,  states,  in  his  usefiil  Work 
on  Indian  Finance,  that  the  Gompany'^s  investments 
(purchases)  in  India  during  the  last  ten  years  may,  in  some 
instances,  be  said  to  have  been  forced  ;  meaning  by  this,  that 
the  goods  exported  by  them  from  India  have  sometimes  been 
oompulsorily  obtained  from  the  natives,  and  sometimes 
bought  at  a  higher  price  than  they  would  have  brought  at 
the  market  frequented  only  by  regular  merchants.  But  the 
truth  is,  that  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the 
Company's  purchases  could  be  fairiy  made  ;  the  natives 
could  not  deal  with  their  servants  as  they  would  have 
dealt  with  private  individuals  ;  and  it  would  be  absurd  to 
suppose  that  agents  authorized  to '  buy  on  account  of  Go- 
vernment, and  to  draw  on  the  public  treasury  for  the  means 
of  payment,  should  generally  evince  the  prudence  and  dis^ 
oretion  of  individuals  directly  responsible  in  their  own  private 
f<^unes  for  their  transactions.  The  interference  of  such 
persons  would,  under  any  circumstances,  have  rendered  the 
East  India  trade  peculiarly  hazardous.  But  their  influence 
in  this  respect  was  materially  aggravated  by  the  irrrgularity 
of  their  appearances.  No  individuals,  not  belonging  to  the 
Court  of  Directors,  could  foresee  whether  the  Company's 
agent  would  be  in  the  market  at  all ;  or  if  there,  to  what 
extent  they  would  either  purchase  or  sell,  co  capr?cious 
were  their  proceedings,  that  in  some  years  they  have  laid  out 
Seven  Hundred  Thousand  Pounds  in  indigo,  while  in  others 
they  have  not  laid  out  a  single  shilling ;  and  so  with  other 
things.  A  fluctuating  demand  of  this  sort  necessarily  occa* 
sioned  great  and  sudden  variations  of  price,  and  was  injurious 
alike  to  the  producers  and  private  merchants.  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
late  Secretary  to  the  Grovemment  of  Bengal,  set  the  mis- 
chievous influence  of  the  circumstances  now  alluded  to  in  the 
clearest  point  of  view,  in  his  masterly  evidence  before  the 
Select  Committee  of  1832,  on  the  afiairs  of  India;  and  he 
further  showed,  that  it  was  not  possible,  by  any  sort  of 
contrivance,  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  complained  of,  and 
that  they  would  unavoidably  continue  till  the  Company 
ceased  to  have  an^ihin^  to  do  with  commerce. 

But  besides  being  injurious  to  the  private  trader,  and 
the  public  generally,  both  in  India  and  England,  this  trade 
was  of  no  advantage  to  the  East  India  Company.  How, 
indeed  couldi  it  be  otherwise  ?   A  Company  that  maintainec 
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armies  and  retailed  tea,  that  carried  a  sword  in  one  hand 
and  a  ledger  in  the  other,  wa?  a  contradiction ;  and,  had 
she  traded  with  success,  would  have  been  a  prodis^v.  It 
was  iniposaible  for  her  to  pay  that  attention  to  details  that 
is  indispensable  to  the  carrying  on  of  commerce  with  ad- 
vantap;e.      She    may  have  gained  something  by   her  mono- 

Eoly  m  the  tea  trade,  though  even  that  is  very  questionable ; 
ut  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  she  has  lost  heavily 
by  her  trade  with  India.*  When,  therefore,  the  question 
as  to  the  renewal  of  the  Charter  came  to  be  discussed 
in    1832    and  1833,   the  Company  had  no    reasonable  ob- 

{'eotions  to  urge  against  their  bein^  deprived  of  the  privi- 
ege  of  trading.  And  the  act  iii.  and  iv..  Will.  IV.,  o. 
85,  their  continuing  the  Charter  till  1854,  has  terminated 
ths  Company'i  commercial  character  ;  by  enacting,  that  the 
Company ''s  trade  to  China  is  to  cease  on  the  22nd  of 
April,  1834,  f  and  that  the  Company  is,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  that  date,  to  dispose  of  their  stocks  on  hand, 
and  close    their  commercial  business. 

We  congratuLxte  our  readers  on  this  consummation.  The 
trade  to  India,  China  and  the  East  generally,  is  now,  for 
the  first  time,  opened  to  free  and  unfettered  mercantile 
enterprise.  What  has  been  effected  since  the  opening  of 
the  trade  to  India  in  1814,  notwithstanding  the  many 
drawbacks  under  which  it  laboured,  is  an  earnest  of  what 
may  be  anticipated  from  the  new  arrangements.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  it  will  be  found  that  the  oonmierce  between 
the  Eastern  and  Western  worlds  is  as  yet  only  in  its  in- 
f:;ncy  ;  and  that  it  is  destined,  now  that  the  incubus 
of  monopoly  is  wholly  removed,  to  attain  to  a  magnitude 
and  importance  of  which  we  can  form  no  definite  idea. 


♦  It  i«  needless  now  to  f  nter  upon  ihe  controversy  as  to  tbe  origin  of  the 
Comimnjr'i  debt— (See  former  edition  of  ttiis  work,  p.  507.)  It  is  proba- 
ble tbat  those  who  contend  tbnt  this  debt  is  wkoliy  attributable  to  the 
Company's  commercial  operationsi  roaj  have  somewhat  exaggerated  iheir 
injurious  influence  Bat  we  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  room  for 
rfoahtinff,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  prices  charged  on  tea,  that,  for 
these  many  years  past,  tbe  Company's  trade  has  btta,  on  Ihe  wboia^ 
productive  of  bolbiog  but  loss. 

t  For  tbe  new  regnlatioiia  as  to  the  China  trade,— see  Cantoh. 
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II.  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY  ^CONSTITUTION  OF). 

Under  tho  new  act,  the  functions  of  the  flast  India 
Company  are  wholly  political.  She  is  to  continue  to  go- 
vern India,  with  the  concurrence  and  under  the  superviision 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  nearly  on  the  plan  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Pitt's  act,  till  the  30th  of  April,  1854.  All  the  real 
and  personal  property  belonging  to  the  Company  on  the 
22nd  of  April,  1834,  is  vested  in  the  Crown,  and  is  to  be 
held  or  managed  by  the  Company  in  trust  for  the  same, 
subject  of  course  to  all  claims,  debts,  contracts,  &c.  already 
in  existence,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  brought  into 
existence  by  competent  authority.  The  Company'^s  debts 
and  liabilities  are  all  charged  on  India.  The  dividend, 
which  is  to  continue  at  10^  per  cent.,  is  to  be  paid  in 
England  out  of  the  revenues  of  India;  and  provision  is 
made  for  the  establishment  of  a  security  fund  for  its 
discharge.  The  dividend  may  be  redeemed  by  Parliament, 
on  payment  of  Two  Hundred  Pounds  for  One  Hundred 
Pounds  stock,  any  time  after  April,  1874  ;  but  it  is  pro- 
vided, in  the  event  of  the  Company  being  deprived  of  the 
Government  of  India  in  1854,  that  they  may  claim  re- 
demption of  the  dividend  any  time  thereafter  upon  three 
years'*  notice. — (iii.  and  iv.  Will.,  c.  85.) 

Company's  iioci — forms  a  capital  of  Six  Milli<m  Pounds, 
into  which  all  persons,  natives  or  foreigners,  males  or  fe- 
males, bodies  politic  or  corporate  (the  Governor  and  Com* 
pany  of  the  Bank  of  England  only  excepted),  are  at  liberty 
to  purchase,  without  limitation  of  amount.  Since  1793, 
the  dividends  have  been  10^  per  cent,  to  which  they  are 
limited  by  the  late  act. 

General  Courts. — The  proprietors  in  general  court  assem- 
bled are  empowered  to  enact  bye-laws,  and  in  other  respects 
are  competent  to  the  complete  investigation,  regulations, 
and  control  of  every  branch  of  the  Company's  concerns ; 
but,  for  the  more  prompt  dispatch  of  business,  the  execu- 
tive detail  ^is  vested  in  a  court  of  directors.  A  general 
court  is  required  to  be  held  once  in  the  months  of  March, 
June,  September,  and  December,  in  each  year.  No  one 
can  be  present  at  a  general  court  unless  possessed  of 
Five  Hundred  Pounds  stock ;  nor  can  any  person  vote  up- 
on the  determination  of  any  question,  who  has  not  been 
in  possession  of  One  Thousand  Pounds  stock  for  the  pre- 
ceding twelve  months,  unless  such  stock  have  been  ob- 
tained by  bequest  or  marriage.     Persons  possessed  of  One 
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Thousand  Pounds  stock  are  empowered  to  give  a  jsingle 
vote ;  Three  Thousand  Pounds  are  a  qualification  for  two 
votes  ;  Six  Thousand  Pounds  for  three  votes  ;  and  Ten 
Thousand  Pounds  and  upwards  for  four  votes.  There 
were  Two  Thousand  and  three  prc^rietors  on  the  Company^s 
books  in  1825  ;  of  these,  One  Thousand,  Four  Hundred 
and  Ninety-four,  were  qualified  to  give  single  votes  ;  Three 
Hundred  and  Ninety,  two  votes ;  Sixty-nine,  three  votes ; 
and  Forty-eight,  four  votes.  Upon  any  special  occasion, 
nine  proprietors,  duly  qualified  by  the  possession  of  One 
Thousand  Pounds  stock,  may,  by  a  requisition  in  writing 
to  the  court  of  Directors,  call  a  general  court;  which 
the  directors  are  required  to  summon  within  ten  days,  or, 
in  default,  the  proprietors  may  call  such  court  by  notice 
affixed  upon  the  Boyal  Exchange.  In  all  such  courts  the 
questions  are  decided  by  a  majority  of  voices  ;  in  case  of 
an  equality,  the  determination  must  be  by  drawing  a  lot. 
Nine  proprietors  may,  by  a  requisition  in  writing,  demand 
a  ballot  upon  any  question,  which  shall  not  be  taken  with- 
in twenty-four  hours  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  general 
court. 

Court  of  Directors, — The  court  of  Directors  is  composed 
of  twenty-four  members,  chosen  from  among  the  proprie- 
tors, each  of  whom  must  be  possessed  of  Two  Thousand 
Pounds  stock,  nor  can  any  Director,  after  being  chosen, 
act  longer  than  while  he  continues  to  hold  stock.  Of 
these,  six  are  chosen  ott  the  second  Wednesday  in  April 
in  each  year,  to  serve  for  four  years,  in  the  room  of  six 
who  have  completed  such  service.  After  an  interval  of 
twelve  months,  those  who  had  gone  out  by  rotation  are 
eligible  to  be  re-elected  for  the  ensuing  four  years.  For- 
merly, no  person  who  had  been  in  the  Gompany''s  civil  or 
military  service  in  India  was  eligible  to  be  elected  a  Di* 
rector  until  he  had  been  a  resident  in  England  two  years 
after  quitting  the  service:  but  this  condition  no  longer 
exists;  and  all  civil  or  military  servants  of  the  Company 
in  India,  supposing  they  are  otherwise  eligible,  may  be 
chosen  Directors  immediately  on  their  return  to  England, 
provided  they  have  n(»  unsettled  accounts  with  the  Com- 
pany ;  if  so,  they  are  ineligible  for  two  years  after  their  return 
unless  their  accounts  be  sooner  settled.  (S  &  4  William  IV., 
c.  85  &  28.)  The  Directors  choose  annually,  from  amongst 
themselves,  a  Chairman  and  a  Deputy  Chairman.  They  are 
required  by  the  by-laws  to  meet  once  in  every  week  at  least ; 
but  they  frequently  meet  oftener.  Not  less  than  thirteen  can 
form  a  Court.    Their  determinations  are  guided  by  a  majority; 
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in  case  of  inequality,  the  queetioa  must  be  decided  by  lot  b^ 
the  Treasurer ;  iipoa  all  queations  of  importance,  the  eens^  of 
the  Court  is  taken  by  ballot.  The  Company's  officers,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  receive  their  appointments  immediately 
from  the  Court ;  to  whom  thoy  are  roaponsible  for  the  due 
and  faithful  discharge  of  the  trust  reposed  id  them.  The  pa- 
tronaj^e  is,  neverthe^,  so  arranged  that  eaoh  member  of  the 
Oourt  separately  participates  therein. 

«j™*  n„m,^,n.^^ — The  principal  powers  of  the  Court  of 
id  in  a  Secret  Committee,  forming  a  sort 
y  Oounoil.  All  communications  of  a  eou- 
te  nature  between  the  Board  of  Control 
are  submitted,  in  the  first  instance  ac 
ideratjon  of  this  Committee ;  and  the  Di- 
d,  as  to  political  affairs,  may  be  transmitted 
trough  the  Committee,  without  being  seen 
^re.  The  Secret  Committee  is  appointed 
ictors,  and  itsmembers  aresworn  to  secrecy. 


aemn  m.     bast   indies  (staib  op  socictt  i.v,  obowino  db- 

HAND   POK   KHSLItR  OOOOS,   TUAD8    COLOMXATIOW,    PTO. 

1.  Piatiactioa  of  GasUs  in  India.  Inaccuraey  ofth«  Bspreten- 
pitiotts  at  to  the  Inhaiilantt  baing  wialttrahlg  attached  to 
AneietU  Customs  and  Practices. 
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dUtinctly,  in  hia  learned  and  invaluabls  Work  on  -'The  ori  jia 
of  Laws,  Ans,  aad  Suitncea,"  thnt  in  India  "  every  tra<ls 
ia  confined  to  a  particular  Oaste,  and  can  be  exeroieed  only  by 
those  whose  parents  profesaed  it."  [Origin  of  Lawt,  &o., 
Eng.,  Fran.,  vol.  iii.  p.  24.)  Dr.  Robertson  says,  that  "  the 
elation  of  every  Hindoo  w  unalterably  ^ed ;  Ms  destiny  is 
irrevocable  ;  and  tfte  walk  of  life  is  marked  out,  from  which 
he  must  never  deviate.  (Disquisition  onlndia,  p.  199-)  The 
same  opiniona  are  maintained  Dy  later  authorities.  Dr.  Tennant 
says,  that  "  the  whole  Indian  community  is  divided  into  four 
great  classes  ;  and  each  class  is  stationed  between  certain 
Willis  of  separation,  which  are  imposaable  by  the  purest  virtue, 
anil  moat  oonspiouous  merit."  (Quoted  by  Mr.  Riokarda, 
p.  6.)  This  unalterable  destiny  of  individuals  has  been  re- 
peatedly assumed  in  the  despatches  and  oEQcial  papers  sent 
forth  by  the  East  India  Company ;  and  has  been  referred  to 
on  all  occasions  by  them  and  tneir  servants,  as  a  proof  that 
the  depressed  and  miserable  condition  of  the  natives  is  not 
owing:  to  misgovemment,  or  to  the  weight  of  the  burdens  laid 
0:1  them  i  and  that  it  is  in  vain  to  think  of  materially  improv- 
ing their  condition,  or  of  making  them  acquainted  with  new 
arts,  or  giving  them  new  habits,  so  long  as  the  institution  of 
Castes,  and  the  prejndices  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  preserve 

a  cnrrenoy  which  the 
i,  and  the  high  authority 
;,  in  all  the  most  esaen- 
ation  !     The  books  and 

the  minute  and  careful 
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classes  of  Priests  (Brahmins,) — Soldiers  (Gshatryas,) — Hua* 
bandmen  and  Artificers  ^Vaisyas,) — and  Slaves  (Sudras,) — 
was  maintained  only  for  a  short  period.  The  Hindoo  tradi- 
tions record  tlat  a  partial  intermixture  of  these  classes  took 
place  at  a  very  remote  epoch ;  and  the  mixed  brood  thence 
arising  were  divided  into  a  vast  variety  of  new  Tribes,  or 
castes,  to  whom,  speaking  generally,  no  employments  were 
forbidden. 

*•  The  employments,  **  says  Mr.  Rickards,  "  allowed  to 
these  mixed  and  impure  castes,  may  be  said  to  be  every 
description  of  handicrafts,  and  occupation,  for  which  the  wants 
of  human  society  have  created  a  demand.  Though  many 
seem  to  take  their  names  from  their  ordinary  trades  or  pro- 
fession, and  some  have  duties  assigned  them  too  low  and 
disgusting  for  any  other  to  perform  but  from  direct  neces- 
sity ;  yet  no  employment,  generally  speaking,  is  forbidden  to 
the  mixed  and  impure  tribes,  excepting  three  of  the  prescribed 
duties,  of  Sacerdotal  Class,  viz.:— teaching  the £l0cto«,  officiating 
at  a  Sacrifice,  and  receiving  presents  from  the  Pure-handed 
giver  ;  which  three  are  exclusively  Brahminical.^ 

Mr.  Oolobrook,  who  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  be  one 
of  the  very  highest  authorities,  as  to  all  that  respects  Indian 
affairs,  has  a  paper  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  ^^  Asiatic 
Researches^''  on  the  subject  of  castes.  In  this  paper  Mr 
Golebrook  states  that  *^  Jatimala^'*^  a  Hindoo  Work,  enume- 
rates/orfy-/iro  mixed  Glasses  springing  from  the  intercourse 
of  a  man  of  inferior  class  with  a  woman  of  a  superior  class,  or 
in  the  inverse  order  of  the  classes.  Now,  if  we  add  to  these  the 
number  that  must  have  sprung  from  the  intermixture  in  the 
direct  order  of  the  classes,  and  the  hosts  further  arisingfrom  the 
continued  intermixture  of  the  mixed  tribes  amongst  themselves, 
we  shall  not  certainly  be  disposed  to  dissent  from  Mr.  Cole- 
brook'*s  conclusion,  ''that  the  subdivisions  of  those  classes  have 
further  multiplied  distinctions  to  an  endless  vat  ietyj^ 

Mr.  Golebrook  has  given  the  following  distinct  and  accurate 
account  of  the  professions  and  employments  of  several  classes 
at  the  present  day.  It  fonus  a  curious  commentary  on  the 
'^  irrevocable  destiny^  of  Dr.  Robertson,  and  the  impassable 
walls^'  of  Dr.  Tennan  : 

"  A  Brahmtn^  unable  to  subsist  by  his  duties,  may  live 
by  the  duty  of  a  soldier  ;  if  he  cannot  get  a  subsistence 
by  either  of  these  employments,  or  gain  a  competence  by 
traffic,  (avoiding  certaincoramodities.)  ACshatryOy  in  distress, 
may  subsist  by  all  these  means  ;  but  he  must  not  have 
recourse  to  the  higher  furi<?t!ons;  in  seasons  of  distress  a 
fSurther  latitude  ia  given.     The  practice  of  medicine  and  other 
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arts,  work  for  wages,  menial  service,  alms,  and  usury,  are 
amongst  the  modes  of  subsistence  allowed  both  to  the  Brah- 
man and  Cshatrya,  A  VoMya^  unable  to  subsist  by  his  own 
duties,  may  desc?nd  to  the  servile  acts  of  a  Sudra ;  and  a 
Sudra^  not  finding  employment  by  waiting  on  men  of  the 
higher  classes,  may  subsist  by  handicrafts ;  principally  fol- 
lowing those  mechanical  operations,  as  joinery,  masonry,  and 
practical  arts,  as  painting  and  writing,  by  which  he  may 
serve  men  of  superior  classes  ;  and  although  a  man  of  a  lower 
class  is  in  general  restricted  from  the  acts  of  a  higher  class, 
the  Sudra  is  expressly  permitted  to  become  a  trader,  or  a 
husbandman. 

*'  Besides  the  particular  occupation  assigned  to  each  of 
the  mixed  classes,  they  have  the  alternative  of  .following 
that  profession,  which  regularly  belongs  to  the  class  from 
which  they  derive  their  origin  on  the  mother  s  side ;  those 
at  least  have  such  an  option,  who  are  bom  in  the  direct 
order  of  the  classes.  The  mixed  classes  are  also  permitted 
to  subsist  hv  any  of  the  duties  of  a  Sudra^  that  is  by  menial 
sermee^  by  handicrafts^  by  commerce^  and  agriculture.  Hence 
it    appears,    that    almost    £yrrt    occupation,   though    be- 

OULARLT   rr     BE     THE     PROFESSION     OF     A     PARTICULAR    CLASS,      IS 

OPEN  TO  MOST  OTHER  CLASSES  ;  and  that  the  limitations,  far 
from  being  rigorous,  do  in  fact  reserve  only  the  peculiar 
profession  of  the  Brahman,  which  consists  in  teaching  Feda^ 
and  officiating  at  religious  ceremonies.'" 

"  We  have  thus,''  says  Mr.  Bickards,  by  whom  this 
passage  has  been  quoted,  ''  the  highest  existing  authority 
for  utterly  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  the  whole  Hindoo  com- 
munity, being  divided  into  four  castes  ;  ^  and  of  their  pe- 
culiar prerogatives  being  guarded  inviolate  by  impassable 
walls  of  separation.'  It  is  also  clear  that  the  intermixture 
of  castes  had  taken  place,  to  an  indefinite  extent,  at  the 
time  when  the  Dherma  Sastra  was  composed,  which  Sir 
William  Jones  computes  to  be  about  880  years  before 
B,  C. ;  for  the  mixed  classes  are  specified  in  this  Work, 
and  it  also  refers  in  many  places,  to  past  times,  and  to 
events  which  a  course  of  time  only  could  have  brought 
about.  The  origin  of  the  intermixture  is  therefore  lost  in 
the  remoteness  and  obscureness  of  antiquity ;  and  having  been 
carried  on  through  a  long  course  of  ages,  a  heterogeneous 
mass  is  everywhere  presented  to  us,  in  these  latter  times, 
without  a  single  example  in  any  State  or  Kingdom,  or  se- 
parate portion  of  the  Hindoo  community,  of  that  quadruple 
division  of  castes,  which  has  been  so  confidently  insisted 
upon. 
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*'  I  have  myself  seen  carpenters  of  five  or  six  difll^rent 
castes,  and  as  many  bricklayers,  employed  in  one  building. 
The  same  diversity  of  castes  may  be  observed  among  the 
craftsmen  in  dockyards,  and  all  other  great  works ;  and  those, 
who  have  resided  for  any  time  in  the  principal  commercial 
cities  of  India,  must  be  sensible,  that  every  increasing  de- 
mand for  labour,  in  all  its  different  branches  and  varieties  of 
old  and  new  arts,  has  been  speedily  and  effectually  supplied, 
in  spite  of  the  tremendous  institutions  of  castes,  which  we 
are  taught  to  believe  forms  so  impassable  an  obstruction  to 
the  advancement  of  Indian  industry.'* 

2 — Orowing  Demand  for  English  Goods. — It  is  difficult  to 
suppose  that  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Oompany  should 
not  have  been  early  aware  of  the  policy  of  the  opmions  as 
to  the  fixedness  of  Indian  habits.     So  far,   however,  as  we 
know,  they  have  not,  in  this  instance,  evinced  any  acquain- 
tance with  the  discoveries  of  their  servants. .  On  the  contrary, 
in  all  discussions  that  took  place  with  respect  to  the  opening 
of  the  trade  in  1814«  the  Oompany  invariably  contended  that 
no  increase  of  the  trade  to  India  could  be  expected.  In  a  letter 
to  the  Chairman  and  Deputy  Chairman  by  the  Right  Honoura- 
ble Robert  Dundas,  dated  the  13th  of  January,   1809,  it  is 
stated,  that  the  small  demand  for  foreign  conmiodities  in  India 
*^  results  from  the  nature  of  the  Indian  people,  their  climate, 
and  their  usages.     The  articles  of  first  necessity  their  own 
country  furnishes  more  abundantly  and  more  cheaply  than  it 
is  possible  for  Europe   to   supply  them.     The  labour  of  the 
great  body  of  the  common  people  only  enables  them  to  subsist 
on  rice,  and  to  wear  a  slight  covering  of  cotton  cloth  ;  they, 
therefore,  can    prRCHASs    none    of    the    suprrfluities    wb 
Of  FEE  THEM.    The  Comparatively  few  in  better  circumstances, 
restricted,  like  the  rest,  by  numerous  religious  and  civil  cus- 
toms, of  which  all  are  remarkably  tenacious,  find  few  of  our 
commodities  to  their  taste ;  and  their  climate,  so  dissimilar 
to  ours,  renders  them  unsuitable  for  their  use  ;so  that  a  com- 
merce betwe<^n  them  and  us  cannot  proceed  far  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  supplying  mutual  want«.     Hence,  except  woollens  in 
a  yery  Iimite-1  degree,  for  mantles  in  the  cold  season,  and 
metais,  on  a  scale  also  very  limited,  to  be  worked  up  by  their 
own  artisans  for  the  few  utensils  they  need,  hardly  any  of  our 
staple  oommodities  find  a  vent  among  the  Indians  ;  the  other 
exports  which  Europe  sends  to  India  being  chiefly  consumed 
by  the  European  population  there,  and  some  of  the  aescendants 
of  the  early  Portuguese  settlers,  all  of  whom,  taken  collec- 
tively, form  but  a  small  body,  in  view  to  any  question  of  na- 
tional commerce. — (Papers  published  by  authority  of  the 
East  India  Company,  1813,  p.  21.) 
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The  volume  from  which  we  have  made  this  extract  con- 
tains a  variety  of  passages  to  the  same  effect.  So  confident, 
indeed,  were  the  Company  that  they  had  carried  the  trade  to 
India  to  the  utmost  extent  of  which  it  was  capable,  that 
it  is  expressly  stated,  in  resolutions  passed  at  a  gen* 
eral  court  held  at  the  India  House,  on  the  26th  of  Jan- 
uary, 181 3>  'Hhat  no  large  or  sudden  addition  can  be 
made  to  the  amount  of  British  exports  to  India  or  Ghina;*" 
that  the  Company  had  suffered  a  loss  in  attempting  to 
extend  this  branch  of  their  trade;  that  the  warehouses 
at  home  were  glutted  with  Indian  commodities  for  whioh 
there  was  no  demand ;  and  that  to  open  the  outports  , 
to  the  trade  would  be  no  other  than  **a  ruinous  trans- 
fer of  it  into  other  channels,  to  the  destruction  of  im- 
mense and  costly  establishments,  and  the  beg^ry  of 
many  thousands  of  industrious  individuals.*' 

Luckily,  honever,  these  representations  were  unable  to 
prevent  the  opening  of  the  trade,  and  the  result  has 
sufficiently  demonstrated  their  fallacy.  The  enterprise  and 
exertion  of  individuals  has  vastly  increased  our  exports  to 
India,  to  that  very  country  which  the  Company  had 
so  confidently  pronounced  was,  and  would  necessarily  con- 
tinue to  be,  incapable  of  affording  any  additional  outlet 
for  our  peculiar  products . 

The  commercial  accounts  for  1812  and  1813  were 
unfortunatelv  destroyed  by  the  fire  at  the  Custom  House. 

The  trade  to  India  was  opened  on  the  10th  April, 
1814 ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  declared  or  real  value 
of  the  products  exported  from  Great  Britain  to  the 
countries  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  except- 
ing Chma,  by  the  East  India  Company,  was  Eight  Hun- 
dred and  Twenty-six  Thousand^  Five  Hundred  and  Fif- 
tv-eight  Pounds;  and  by  the  private  traders,  One  Million, 
f'orty  Eight  Thousand,  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-two  Pounds. 
In  1817,  the  Company'^s  exports  had  declined  to  Six 
Hundred  and  Thirty-eight  Thousand,  Three  Hundred  and 
Eighty-two  Pounds,  while  those  of  private  traders  had  in- 
creased to  Two  Million,  Seven  Hundred  and  Fifty  Thou- 
sand, Three  Hundred  and  Thirty-three  Pounds ;  and  in 
1828,  the  former  had  sunk  to  only  Four  Hundred  and 
Eighty-eight  Thousand,  Six  Hundred  and  One  Pounds, 
while  the  latter  had  increased  to  Three  Million,  Ntfte 
Hundred  and  Seventy-nine  Thousand,  and  8eventy4wo 
Pounds,  beinff  more  than  double  the  total  exports  to 
India,  as  weU  by  the  Company  as  by  private  traders, 
in  1814. 
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The  Company  have  stated,  and  no  doubt  truly,  that 
they  have  lost  a  very  lar^e  sum  in  attempting  to  ex- 
tend the  demand  for  British  woollens  in  India  and  China, 
which,  notwithstanding,  continues  very  limited.  But  ia 
their  efforts  to  force  the  sale  of  wooUens,  they  seem  to 
have  entirely  forgotten  that  we  had  attained  to  great 
excellency  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  stuffs,  the  arti- 
cle principally  made  use  of  as  clothing  in  Hindostan  ; 
and,  that,  notwithstanding  the  cheapness  of  labour  in 
India,  the  advantage  we  derived  from  our  superior  ma- 
chinery might  enable  us  to  offer  cotton  stuffs  to  the 
^  natives  at  a  lower  price  than  they  could  afford  to  man- 
ufacture them  for.  No  sooner,  however,  had  the  trade 
been  opened  to  private  adventurers,  than  this  channel 
of  enterprise  was  explored ;  and  the  result  has  been, 
that,  instead  of  bringing  cottons  frocn  India  to  England, 
the  former  has  become  one  of  the  best  and  most  extensive 
markets  fur  the  cottons  of  the  latter.  We  question,  indeed, 
whether,  in  the  whole  history  of  commerce,  another  equally 
striking  example  can  be  produced  of  the  powerful  mflu- 
enoe  of  competition  in  opening  new  and  almost  bound- 
less fields  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  commercial 
enterprise. 

The  demand  for  several  other  articles  of  British  manufac- 
ture has  recently  increased,  though  not  in  the  same 
unprecedented  manner  as  cotton,  with  considerable  rapidity. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  as  to  the  immuta- 
bility of  Hindoo  habits,  the  fact  is  not  to  be  denied,  that 
a  taste  for  European  products  and  customs  is  rapidly  spread- 
ing itself  over  India.  Ami  the  fair  presumption  is,  that 
it  will  continue  to  gain  ground  according  as  education  is 
more  difEused,  and  aa  the  natives  become  better  acquainted 
with  our  language,,  arts,  and  habits.  The  authenticity 
of  Dr.  Heber^s  statements  cannot  be  called  in  question; 
and  there  are  many  passages  in  different  parts  of  his 
journal  that  might  be  quoted  in  corroboration  of  what  has 
now  been  stated.  Our  limits,  however,  will  only  permit  us 
to  make  a  very  few  extracts. 

<'  Nor  have  t-he  religious  prejudices,  and  the  unch<)ngear 
bleness  of  the  Hindoo  habits,  been  less  exaggerated.  Some 
of  the  best  informed  of  their  nation,  with  whom  I  have 
conversed,  assure  me,  tJiat  half  their  most  remarkable  cus- 
toms of  civil  and  domestic  life  are  borrowed  from  their 
Mahommedan  conquerors  ;  and  at  present  there  is  an  obnoay 
ioue  und  inereasinff  disposition  to  imitaie  the  English  in 
every  thing^  which   has    already   led    to  many   remarkable 
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ohanses,  and  will,  probably,  to  still  more  important.  The 
weal^y  natiyes  now  all  affect  to  have  their  houses  deco- 
rated with  Corinthian  pillars,  and  filled  with  English  furni- 
ture ;  they  drive  the  best  horses  and  the  most  dashing 
carriages  in  Calcutta ;  many  of  them  speak  English  fluently, 
and  are  tolerably  read  in  English  literature;  and  the 
children  of  one  of  our  friends  I  saw  one  day  dressed  in 
jackets  and  trowsers,  with  round  hats,  shoes  and  stockings. 
In  the  Bengalee  newspapers,  of  which  there  are  two  or  three^ 
politics  are  canvassed  with  a  bias,  as  I  am  told,  inclined 
to  whiggism  ;  and  one  of  their  leading:  men  gave  a  great 
dinner,  not  long  since,  in  honour  of  the  Spanish  revolution : 
among  the  lower  orders  the  same  feeling  shows  itself  more 
beneficially  in  a  growing  neglect  of  caste.^ — (vol.  ii.»  p.  306  ) 
'*  To  say  that  the  Hindoos  or  Mussulmans  are  deficient  in 
any  essential  feature  of  a  civilised  people,  is  an  assertion 
which  I  can  scarcely  suppose  to  be  made  by  any  who 
have '  lived  with  them ;  their  manners  are  at  least  as 
pleasing  and  courteous  as  those  in  corresponding  stations 
of  life  among  ourselves  ;  their  houses  are  larger ;  and, 
according  to  their  wants  and  climate,  to  the  fiul  as  con- 
venient as  ours  ;  their  architecture  is  at  least  as  elegant; 
nor  is  it  true  that  in  the  mechanical  arts  the  v  are  inferior  to 
the  general  run  of  European  nations.  Where  they  fall 
short  of  Hs,  (which  is  chiefly  in  agricultural  implements, 
and  the  mechanics  of  common  life,)  thev  are  not,  so  far  as 
I  have  understood  of  Italy  and  the  south  of  France,  surpas- 
sed in  any  degree  by  the  people  in  those  countries.  Their 
goldsmiths  and  weavers  produce  as  beautiful  fabrics  as 
our  own  ;  and  it  is  so  far  from  true  tiiat  th^  are  ob- 
stinately wedded  to  their  old  patterns,  that  they  show 
an  anxiety  to  imitate  our  models,  and  do  imitate  them 
very  successfully.  The  ships  built  by  native  artists  at 
Bombay  are  notoriously  as  good  as  any  that  sail  from 
London  or  Liverpool.  The  carriages  and  gigs  which  they 
supply  at  Calcutta  are  as  handsome,  thou^  not  so  du- 
rable, as  those  of  Long  Acre.  In  the  Uttle  town  of 
Monehyr,  300  miles  from  Calcutta^  I  had  pistols,  double 
barreUed  guns^  and  different  pieces  of  cabinet  work,  brought 
down  to    my  boat  for  sale,    which  in  outward   form   (for 

I   know  no   further)  nobody    but  perhaps  Mr.   — - 

could  detect  to  be  of  Hindoo  origin;  and  at  Delhi,  in 
the  shop  of  a  wealthy  native  jeweller,  I  found  brooches, 
ear-rings,  snuff-boxes,  &c.  of  the  latest  models  (so  far  as 
I  am  a  judge),  and  ornamented  with  French  devices  and 
mottos."— (vol.  ii.,  p.  3^2.) 
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As  Bishop  Heber  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  In- 
dia^  he  found  the  same  taste  oa  in  djJoutta,  for  European 
articles  and  for  luxuries,  to  prevail  everywhere  among  the 
natives.     Of  Benares,  he  writes  as  follows: — 

**  But  what  surprised  me  still  more,  as  I  penetrated  fur* 
ther  into  it,  were  the  large,  lofly,  and  handsome  dweU- 
ing^houses,  tke  beauty  and  apparent  richness  of  the 
gt^ds  exposed  in  the  bazaars,  and  the  evident  hum  of 
business.  *  Benares  is  in  fact  a  very  industrious  and  wealthy, 
as  well  as  a  very  holy  city.  It  is  the  great  mart  where 
the  shawls  of  the  north,  the  diamonds  of  the  aoutb^ 
and  the  muslins  of  Daoca  and  the  eastern  provinces  centre ; 
and  it  has  very  considerable  silk,  ootton,  and  fine  wooUeo 
manufactories  of  its  own ;  while  English  hardware,  swords, 
shields,  and  spears,  from  Lucknow  and  Monghyr,  and 
those  luxuries  and  sleganeies  which  are  daily  beooming  mors 
popular  in  India^  circulate  from  hence  through  Bundleeund, 
Oorruckpoor,  Nepaul,  and  other  tracts  vfhiob  are  removed 
from  the  main  artery  of  the  Qanges.'"      (vol.   i.,,  p.  289.) 

Proceeding  still  further  into  the  interior  of  the  country, 
and  when  at  Nusseerabad,  distant  above  1,000  miles  from 
Calcutta,  the  Biahop  continues  his  journal  in  the  same 
strain,  viz. — 

*'  European  articles  are  at  Nusseerabad,  j^near  Ajmeroi 
in  the  heart  of  Rajepoot  country,)  as  might  be  expected^ 
very  dear  ;  the  shops  are  kept  by  a  Greek  and  two  Parseea 
from  Bombay :  they  had  in  their  list  all  the  usual  items 
of  a  Calcutta  warehouse.  English  cotton  cloths,  both  white 
and  printed,  are  to  be  met  with  commonly  in  wear  among 
the  people  of  the  country,  and  may,  I  learned  to  my  sur- 
prise, be  bought  best  and  cheapest,  as  well  as  all  kinds 
of  hardware,  crockery,  writing-desks,  &c.  at  Pallee,  a 
large  town  and  celebrated  mart  in  Marwar,  on  the  edge 
of  the  desert,  several  days^  journey  west  of  Joudpoor, 
where,  till  very  lately,  no  European  was  known  to  have 
penetrated.** — (vol.  ii.,  p.  36.)  ^ 

As  to  the  character  of  the  HinJoos,  their  capacity, 
and  even  anxious  desire  for  improvement,  the  bishops 
testimony  is  equally  clear  and  decided,  and  as  this  is  a 
point  of  pre-eminent  importance,  the  reader'^s  attention 
18  requested  to  the  following  statements  :— 

*^  In  the  schools  which  have  been  lately  established  iathis 
part  of  the  Empire,  of  which  there  are  at  present  nine 
established  by  the  Church  Missionary,  and  eleven  by  the 
Christian  Knowledge  Societies,  some  very  unexpected  facts 
have    occurred.      As  all    direct  attempts  to    convert  the 
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ohlldtea  are  disolaimedv  ih»  parmits  aend  them  witkout 
soruple.  But  it  ki  no  less  strange  than  true,  tiiat  there 
13  ao  objection  made  to  the  use  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa* 
ment  as  a  class  book  ;  that  so  long  as  the  teachers  do  not 
urge  them  to  eat  what  will  make  them  lose  their  caste, 
or  to  be  baptised,  or  to  curse  their  country''s  gods,  thej 
readilj  consent  to  everything  else ;  and  not  only  Mussulmans^ 
but  Brahmins,  stand  by  with  perfect  coolness  and  listen 
sometimes  with  apparent  pleasure  and  interest,  while  the 
scholars  by  the  road  side,  are  reading  the  stories  of  the 
creation  and  of  Jesus  Christ.'* — (vol.  ii.,  p.  290.) 

*^  Hearin?  all  I  had  heard  of  the  prejudices  of  the  Hindoos 
and  Mussmmans,  I  certainly  did  not  at  )EkU  expect  to  find 
that  the  common  people  would,  not  only  without  objection, 
but  with  the  greatest  thankfilness,'  send  their  children  to 
schools  on  Bell  s  system ;  and  they  seem  to  be  fally  sensible 
of  the  advantages  conferred  by  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
above  all,  by  a  knowledge  of  Endish.  There  are  now  in 
Calcutta,  and  the  surrounding  villages,  20  boys'  schools, 
containing  60  to  120  each;  and  23  girls'  each  of  25  to 
30r— (vol.  ii.,  p.  300.) 

**  In  the  same  holy  city  (Benares)  I  visited  another  college 
founded  by  a  wealthy  Hindoo  banker,  and  intrusted  by  him 
to  the  management  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  in 
which,  besides  a  grammatical  knowledge  of  the  rlindoostanee 
lanraage,  as  well  as  Persian  and  Arabic,  the  senior  boys 
comd  pass  a  good  examination  in  English  grammar,  in  Hume's 
History  of  England,  Joyce's  Scientmc  Dialoraes,  the  use  of 
the  Qlobes,  and  the  principal  facts  and  monu  precepts  of  the 
Gospel ;  most  of  them  writing  beautifully  in  the  ](^ersian,  and 
very  tolerably  in  the  English  character,  and  exceeding  most 
boys  I  ever  met  with  in  the  accuracy  and  readiness*  bf  their 
arithmetic' — (vol.  ii.,  p.  388.) 

*^  The  different  nations  which  I  have  seen  in  India,  (for  it 
f  g  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  India  is  peopled  by  a 
Angle  race,  or  that  there  is  not  as  great  a  disparity  between 
the  inhabitants  of  Guzerat,  Ben^J,  the  Dooab,  and  the 
Deccan,  both  in  language,  manners,  and  physiognomy,  as  be- 
tween any  four  nations  in  Europe,)  have,  of  course,  in  a 
greater  or  loss  degree,  the  vices  which  must  be  expected 
to  attend  an  arbitrary  government,  a  demoralizing  and  ab- 
surd religion,  and  (in  all  the  independent  states,  and  in 
some  of  the  districts  which  are  partially  subject  to  the  Bri- 
tiah)  a  laxity  of  law,  and  an  almost  universal  prevalence  of 
intestine  feuds  and  habits  of  plunder.  The  general  character, 
however,  has  much  which  is  extremely  pleasing  to  me ;  thej 
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are  brave,  courteous,  intelligent,  and  most  eager  after  know- 
ledge and  improvement,  with  remarkable  talent  for  ihe 
Boiences  of  geometry,  aatronomy,  &c.,  as  well  as  for  the  arts 
of  painting  and  sculpture.  In  all  these  points  they  have  had 
great  difficulties  to  struggle  with,  both  from  the  want  of 
models,  instruments,  and  elementary  instruction  ;  the  indis- 
position, or  rather  the  horror,  entertained,  till  lately,  by  many 
among  their  Ekiropean  masters,  for  giving  them  instructions 
of  any  kind ;  and  now  from  the  real  difficulty  which  exists  of 
ivanslatine  works  of  science  into  languages  which  have  no 
corresponding  terms. *^ — (vol.  ii.,  p.  409,  McGuUooh's  Com- 
mercial Dictionary.) 

We  have  been  the  more  particular  in  relating  the  foregoing 
historical  taioita  about  India,  because  Lancashire,  as  the  seat 
of  the  cotton  manufacture,  and  of  late  years  the  seat  of  Free 
Trade  principles,  is  at  the  present  time  of  writing  (1850) 
placed  in  a  position  of  antagonism  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, the  result  of  which  it  would  be  temerity  to  foretell*  la 
1848  Mr.  Bright,  M .  P.  for  Manchester,  obtained  a  par*, 
liamentary  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the  causes  wkicb 
limited  the  production  of  cotton  in  India.  The  evidence 
induced  to  further  inquiry  rather  than  a  settlement  of  faetil* 
In  our  memoir  of  that  eadnent  member'^s  public  services  in* 
•erted  hereafter,  the  arguments  aflSwting  the  East  India  Com- 
pany will  be  more  spec^cally  stated  ;  as  he  is  at  the  present 
time  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  appointment  of  a  Commission 
of  Inquiry  into  the  industrial  condition  of  India,  the  result  of 
uriiiohr  endeavour  is  not  yet  known.  The  Charter  of  the 
Company  expires  in  1854,  and  the  qnestion  of  its  renewal^ 
ov  tho'  terms  on  which  the  Company  is  to  regulate — to  ea* 
oourage  or  vepress  the  native  industry  of  India — partiouarly 
<!otton-— IS  a  question  of  vital  importance  to  the  leading  manu^ 
facturesof  Britain. 

The  memoir  of  Mr.  Buckingham  and  his  experience  in 
India  throw  further  li^t  on  the  policy  of  the  East  India 
Company. 

SBOXION   IV. ^lAMlS   SILK   BDGKINGHAM. 

.  The  laisgovemment  of  the  East  Indies,  which  has  been 
participated  in  and  condemned  by  all  parties  of  British  poli- 
tioians  during  the  last  two  centuries  ;  the  struggles  of  men^ 
morally  devoted  and  strong  in  intellect,  to  expose  to  the  British 
piblic  the  evil  influences  of  such  misgovemment  upon  Britisk 
uUerests  as  well  as  on  the  Indian  population,  have  been  con^ 
oentrated  upon,  and  represented  by  the  actions  of  James 
Silk  Buckingham  in  a  manner  not  to  be  omitted  in  memoirs 
of  the  great  pioneers  of  progress ;  even  were  there  nothing 
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more  iu  this  gentleman'^s  public  services  to  entitle  him  to  this 
notice.  But  there  is  more.  He  stands  before  us  the  advocate 
of  free  investigation,  free  commerce,  national  arbitration, 
peace,  social  reform,  and  of  almost  all  reforms  which  have 
of  late  years  become  popular,  or  a  part  of  the  national  insti- 
tutions— he  stands  before  us  the  man  who  advocated,  by 
word  and  deed,  in  the  legislature,  on  the  platform  and  by  the 
press,  thokse  reforms  when  they  were  not  popular,  when  it  was 
almost  a  qhimera  to  suppose  they  would  become  a  part  of  the 
national  institutions  in  any  living  man^s  time. 

From  an  autobiographical  sketch  quoted  in  the  Colonial 
Magazine  (April  1841),  and  from  parliamentary  evidence  and 
reports,  we  collect  the  following  memoir.  First,  to  the  auto- 
biographical portion  of  it,  Mr.  Buckingham  says : — 

At  the  early  age  of  nine  years,  I  embraced,  with  the  roost 
enthusiastic  ardour,  the  maritime  profession,  and  embarked 
in  one  of  his  Majesty'^s  packets  for  a  foreign  station.  Before 
I  had  completed  my  tenth  year,  I  was  captured,  and,  as  a 
prisoner  of  war,  passed  several  months  in  confinement  at 
Oorunna  ;  and  before  I  had  attained  my  eleventh  year,  I  had 
been  marched,  with  the  rest  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the 
ship  in  which  I  sailed,  a  distance  of  many  hundred  miles 
barefoot  through  Spain  and  Portugal,  from  Gorunna,  through 
St.  lago  di  Gompostella,  Vigo,  Oporto,  Ooimbra,and  Santarem^ 
to  Lisbon. 

Subsequent  to  this  I  visited  other  countries  in  the  same 
profession,  and  obtained  a  maritime  command  at  the  early  age 
of  twenty-one.  In  this  capacity  I  performed  several  voyages 
to  the  West  Indies,  the  two  Americas,  and  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  including  Gibraltar,  Malta,  the  Ghreek  Islands,  and 
Smyrna,  in  the  Levant;  in  which,  uniting  as  I  did  the 
occupation  of  seaman  and  merchant,  and  conducting  not 
merely  the  navigation,  but  the  commerce  of  the  voyage,  I 
had  abundant  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
all  the  facts  and  circumstances  bearing  in  any  degree  upon 
either,  of  which  I  very  sedulously  availed  myself. 

In  the  year  1818,  having  formed  the  intention  of  resigning 
my  command,  and  settling  at  Malta,  as  a  general  merchant,^ 
I  sailed  from  London  with  that  view.  The  attractions  of 
Malta,  as  a  place  of  settlement  for  that  purpose,  consisted 
in  its  being  the  great  central  magazine  or  depot,  from  which 
the  continent  of  Europe,  then  under  a  rigorous  blockade 
against  all  British  manufactures,  by  the  decrees  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  was  supplied  with  every  description  of  merchan- 
dize, both  in  English  goods  and  colonial  produce,  and  also  m 
its  being  the  great  prize-port,  into    whioh  all  vossoU  were 
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bvoaghi  for   adjttdieation  ami  sale,  by  deerees  of  the  Vice-' 
Admiralty  Oourt,  of  which  Malta  was  ^e  chief  station. 

Uniting,  as  I  did,  in  my  own  person,  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  all  mercantile  matters,  conneeted  either  with  colonial  pro- 
duce or  British  manufactures  ;  being  eqnaliy  well  acquainted 
with  the  value  of  ships  and  marine  stores  :  and  speaking  fa- 
miliarly the  several  languages  of  which  Malta  was  the  seat 
(vix.  Arabic,' Greek,  French,  and  Italian,)  there  was  every 
prospect  before  me  of  a  successful  mercantile  oareeri  by  a  set- 
tlement in  that  island^  at  that  particular  period. 

On  driving  off  the  port  of  Valetta,  however,  it  was  found 
that  the  plague,  which  had  npt  been  known  there  for  upwards 
of  a  century,  rased  with  such  violence  as  to  induce  the  go- 
vernor to  prohibit  the  landing  of  any  individuals,  and  ind^d 
to  prevent  any  personal  eommunication  with  the  shore.  The 
cargoes  destined  for  this  depdt  were  accordingly  landed  in 
magarines  near  the  sea,  and  the  ships  proceeded  to  other 
ports  ;  the  one  in  which  I  was  embarked  going  to  Smyrna. 

£  remained  there  a  suifieient  period  to  bo  a  considerable 
losevby  the  calamitous  events  that  occurred  at  Malta,  in  con- 
seqnfoce  of  the  long-continued  devastating  pestilence  which 
aflucted  that  island,  and  at  length  proceeded  to  look  around 
tha/t  country  for  fresh  resources  of  enterprise.    The  cordial 
reeeption  given  to  me  by  the  British  residents  there,  soon 
obtained  me  the  notice  and  attention  of  the  Egyptian  Pacha, 
Mohammed  Ali,  the  preseht  ruler  of  that  interesting  country. 
He  was  at  this  period  just  beginning  to  perceive  the  advan- 
tage of  encoura^ng  the  settlement  in  Egypt  of  all  persons 
of  skill  and  capital  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  resources  of  his  dominion  ;    and 
extending  his  views  also  to  external  commerce.   I  had  the 
pleasure  of  passing  many  successive  evenings  with  hita  in  his 
Divan,  after  all  his  public   officers,  excepting  only  his  confi- 
dential secretary,  were  dismissed ;  and  there,  with  a  set  of 
Arrowsmith^s  charts,  which  I  exhibited  to  him,  explaining 
the  relative  positions  and  productions  of  various- countries, . 
the  windS)  seasons,  monsoons,  currents,  rocks,  shoals,  &c.,  as 
well  as  the  theory  and  practice  of  navigation  and  hydrogra- 
phy;   all  of    which  afforded  him  such   delight,  that    we 
often  sat  together  until -nea^  the  dawn  of  the  following  morn- 
ing ;  and   1  at  length  succeeded  in  havmg  transcribed,  upon 
a  duplieate  set  of  Arrowsniith^s  charts,  traced  by  my  own 
hand  for  the  purpose,  all  the  information  of  importance, 
written  in  the  Arabic  language  and  character. 

One  of  the  undertakings  that  I  Subsequently  proposed  to 
accomplish  for  him^  Was  the  re-opening  of  the  ancient  cadtd 
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xthif^  fiTnnerly  oooaected  the  Bs4  Sea  with  ihe  Mediterrft< 
Dother  was  the  trannporting  ootobb  the  Desert  of 
before  tlie  canal  HhtHild  be  opened,  two  beautiful 
^igs,  then  iyiag  io  the  harbour  of  Alexandria, 
I  oDxioiu  to  ^et  iato  the  Red  Sea,  but  feared  tho 
jompany  wouid  prevent  him  sending  them  round 
Good  Hope.  At  this  period,  the  war  against 
as  occupied  almost  the  exeliisive  attention  of  all 
;ypt,  and  ulUmately  oompelled  the  Pasba  h'mself 
l;he  seat  of  hostiUties  in  Arabia  ;  while  those  to 

whom-  he  confided  the  goveminent  of  the  country  in  hia  al>> 
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tercourse  which  formerly  existed  between  India  and  Egypt, 
for  the  supply  of  all  the  higher  parts  of  the  Mediterranean. 

I  readily  acceded  to  this  proposition,  and  set  out  for  Suez 
accordingly,  profiting  by  the  departure  of  a  large  caravan, 
then  conveying  the  pilgrims  of  Africa,  collected  at  Cairo, 
to  the  great  temple  at  Mecca,  and  bearing  also  the  harem  of 
Mahommed  AH  Pasha,  consisting  of  fifty  or  sixty  of  the 
most  beautiful  women  of  Asia,  to  his  camp  in  the  Holy 
Land.  The  voyage  was  continued,  imder  the  most  disas- 
trous circumstances,  from  Jedda,  from  thence  to  Mocha, 
and  ultimately  to  India. 

The  merchants  of  Bombay  being,  however,  unwilling  to 
resume  the  commerce  with  Egypt,  except  under  securities 
which  it  was  hardly  probably  they  could  obtain,  I  considered 
my  mission  at  an  end ;  and  after  communicaiing  the  result 
to  a  proper  quarter,  my  attention  was  turned  to  some  mari- 
time or  mercantile  occupation  in  India  itself.  This  was  soon 
obtained  ;  for  I  had  scarcely  been  a  week  on  shore,  before  I 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  fine  new  frigate,  just 
launched,  for  the  Imauinof  Muscat,  an  independent  Arab 
prince,  who  had  commissioned  her  for  a  voyage  to  China.  I 
was  invested  with  the  command,  and  was  actually  engaged  in 
rigging  and  fitting  her  ovlU  when,  not  less  to  my  regret  than 
surprise,  I  received  a  letter  from  the  government  of  Bombay, 
informing  me,  that  as  I  was  not  licensed  by  the  East  India 
Company,  I  could  not  be  permitted  to  hold  this  command, 
or  even  to  remain  in  India. 

I  then  returned  to  Egypt,  in  company  with  Dr.  Benjamin 
Babington,  by  a  second  voyage  through  the  Red  Sea,  in  which 
I  collected  ample  materials  for  a  new  hydrographical  chart 
for  all  its  coasts,  and  communicated  the  result  of  my  expedi- 
tion to  the  British  merchants  at  Alexandria.  It  was  then 
resolved  to  obtain  from  Mahommed  Ali  the  securities  which 
the  India  merchants  desired ;  and  accordingly,  a  commercial 
treaty  was  entered  into  between  the  Pasha,  the  British  consul, 
and  myself — each  of  whom  pledged  himself  to  certain  engage- 
ments, calculated  to  afford  reciprocal  protection  and  profit. 

As  this  was  considered  to  clothe  me  with  a  new  cha- 
racter, and  invest  me  with  new  powers,  it  was  agreed  that 
I  should  proceed  again  to  India,  as  the  ambassador  or 
envoy  of  Mohammed  Ali,  the  viceroy  of  Egypt ;  being  made 
the  bearer  of  letters  and  commissions  from  him  to  the 
govei*nment  of  India,  as  well  as  of  this  tripartite  treaty  to  its 
merchants.  I  accordingly  left  Alexandria  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1815,  for  the  coast  of  Syria,  landed  in  Beyroot,  proceeded 
to  Tyre,  Sidon,  Acre,  and  Jaffa,  to  Jerusalem  ,  was  com- 
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pelledf  by  various  ciroamstances,  but  more  especiiilly  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  country,  to  traverse  nearly  the  whole 
of  Palestine,  and  the  countries  east  of  the  Jordan  and  the 
Dead  Sea,  the  Hauran,  and  the  Decapolis ;  reached  Damas- 
cus ;  passed  several  weeks  in  the  agreeable  and  hospitable  so- 
ciety of  Lady  Hester  Stanhope ;  visited  Baalbeck,  Lebanon, 
Tripoly,  Antiooh,  Orontes,  and  Aleppo.  From  thence  I  pro- 
ceeaed  into  Mesopotamia ;  crossed  the  Euphrates  at  Bir ; 
visited  Orfah,  near  Haran,  the  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  the  birth- 
place of  Abraham  the  patriarch,  and  Edessa  of  the  Greeks  ; 
journeyed  to  Diarbekr,  or  the  Black  City,  in  the  heart  of 
Asia  Minor ;  from  thence  to  Mardin  on  the  mountains ;  and 
by  the  Great  Desert  of  Sinjar  to  Moosul  on  the  Tigris ;  in- 
spected the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  Arbela,  Ctesiphon,  and  Seleucia ; 
inade  extensive  researches  on  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  identified 
the  hanging  gardens  and  the  palace,  and  discovered  a  portion 
of  the  ancient  wall ;  ascended  to  the  summit  of  the  Tower 
of  Babel,  now  still  erect  in  the  Plain  of  Shinaar,  and  at 
length  reposed  in  the  celebrated  city  of  Bagdad,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris. 

After  a  short  stay  here,  I  proceeded  into  Persia,  crossing 
the  chain  of  Mount  Zagros,  and  going  by  Kermanshah  to 
Hamadan,  the  ancient  Ecbatana  ;  Ispahan,  the  most  magni- 
ficent of  all  the  Oriental  cities ;  the  ruins  of  Persepofis ;  and 
by  Shiraz  and  Shapoor,  to  Bushire.  At  this  port  I  embarked 
in  an  East  India  Company's  ship  of  war,  bound  on  an  ex- 
pedition aeainst  the  Wahabees,  the  Arab  pirates  of  the  Persian 
Gulf ;  visited  their  port  at  Eas-el-Khyma  ;  went  on  shore 
with  the  commodore  of  the  squadron,  and  acted  as  an  Arabian 
interpreter ;  assisted  afterwards  in  the  bombardment  of  the 
town  ;  and  finally  reached  Bombay  at  the  end  of  1816, 
having  been  nearly  twelve  months  in  performing  this  long 
and  perilous  journey. 

That  such  a  succession  of  voyages  and  travels  should  be  full 
of  danger,  as  well  as  incident,  may  be  easily  ima^ned  ;  but 
I  purposely  abstain  from  a  recital  of  them,  which  would  lead, 
indeed,  to  a  volume  of  itself.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  say, 
that  storms,  plagues,  shipwreck,  battle,  imprisonment,  thirst, 
sickness,  nakedness,  and  want,  had  been  my  frequent  portion; 
and  that  there  was  scarcelv  any  form  under  which  human 
misery  could  present  itself,  in  which  I  had  not  encountered 
it,  or  scarcely  any  pomp,  pleasure,  honour,  or  distinction, 
which  mortal  could  enjoy,  that  I  had  not  witnessed,  and  oc- 
casionally shared  in. 

Having,  however,   by  this  time,  the  intervention  of  my 
friend  and  fellow-traveller  from  India,   Dr.  Babington,   who 

VOL.  II  I9 
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l«fb  me  in  Egypt,  and  proceeded  to  Englaad,  obtained  the 
Oompany'^s  lioense  to  remain  in  their  territories  (which  was 
Bent  out  to  me  in  Bombay),  I  resmned  the  command  of  th^ 
Imaum  of  Muscat's  frigate,  from  which  I  was  before  displ^ed; 
his  Mahommedan  agent  hairing  been  indignant  at  what  ^fea 
he  considered  the  tyranny  of  the  Indian  government,  and 
pledged  himself  to  reinstate  me  in  the  command,  if  ever  I  te* 
turned  to  India  to  accept  it.  But  the  three  lucrative  voyages 
to  China,  which  I  was  to  have  performed,  bad  in  the  sip^eaA 
time  been  accomplished  by  anetbert  and  his  fortune. ^aade* 
The  ship  was  now  destined  for  the  Persian  Ghilf,  whither  I 
sailed  in  her,  and  after  visiting  Muscat  and  Bussorah,  I  sor 
turned  with  a  successful  result  to  Bombay* 

From  hence  I  pVoceeded  down  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
touching  at  Tellicherry,  Calicut,  Mahee»  and  Cochin  ;  Col- 
ombo and  Point  de  Galle,  in  Ceylon ;  up  the  coast  of  Corp- 
mandel,  visiting  Cjvelong,  Madras,  Vizagapatam,  and 
Bimlipatam;  and  at  length  reached  Calcutta,  in  June,  1818. 

Here  I  found  that  orders  had  reached  from  the  Imaum  of 
Muscat,  to  whom  the  frigate  under  my  command  belon^ed» 
directing  her  to  proceed  to  the  coast  of  Zanzibar,  in  Afnca« 
U^  give  convoy  to  several  of  his  vessels  there  employed  in  pro^ 
curing  slaves,  as  woU  as  to  convey  some  of  those  unhappy 
beings  in  my  own ;  a  service  in  which,  had  the  prospect  of 
fortune  been  ten  times  as  brilliant  as  it  was,  my  al^horrenoA 
of  slavery  would,  not  permit  me  to  engage ;  and  accordingly 
rather  than  acquire  riches  from  such  a  source,  I  resigned  tne 
command,  'and  with  it  all  the  prospects  of  competency  and 
ease  which  it  had  hitherto  promised  me. 

At  this  period  I  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  John  Palmer 
of  Calcutta,  who  was  designated,  with  great  justice,  the 
Prince  of  Merchants  of  tho  East,  who  held  the  same  rank  in 
India  as  the  Barings  in  England,  and  whom  no  man  ever 
knew  without  loving  as  well  as  revering.  He  it  was  who  first 
suggested  the  idea  of  my  having  talents  for  literary  and  peli- 
tical  life,  for  which  I  ought  U>  relinquish  that  of  the  sea ; 
and  this  impression  receiving  considerable  strength  from  th& 
very  flattering  attention  paid  me  by  the  Marquis  of  Hacrting?, 
ihe  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  and  ind^  all  the  men 
distinguished  for  their  rank  or  learning  in  India,  I  yielded 
to  the  general  solicitation,  and  consented  to  take  the  editor^ 
ship  of  a  public  journal  in  Calcutta,  to  be  conducted  on  the 
liberal  pnnoiples  which  then  characterized  the  brilliant  ad* 
ministration  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  and  with  which 
every  feeliag  of  my  heart  was  in  perfect  accordance^ 
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The  next  oMurreneea  of  Mr.  Buokinghftm^s  life  are  ga- 
Mered  from  a  Parliamentary  Inquiry  instituted  in  1834  (when 
he  had  become  member  for  ShefiBeld)  into  the  nircumstanoes 
of  his  holding  the  property  and  literary  oommand  of  a  pow- 
erftil  pnblia  journal  in  India,  which  was  suppressed  in 
1823  by  the  decree  of  a  Mr.  Adam,  the  temporary  Governor 
General.  The  tranaactioa  from  beginning  to  end  throws  sq 
much  li^ht  on  Indian  misgovernment,  and  has  such  a  olos9 
eoimeotion  vith  the  present  fortunes  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  that 
we  give  the  ^ts,  oa  proved  in  evidence  at  length,  together 
with  the  articles  relating  to  the  appoinroent  of  Dr.  Bryce*  a 
Presbyterian  Clergyman,  settled  in  Gtilcutta  in  connection 
with  the  Scottish  Church,  to  a  clerkship  fur  the  supply  of 
stationery  to  the  government. 

The  Parliamentary  Committee  consisted  of  thirty-seren 
members,  including  the  leaders  in  Whig  and  Tory  politics, 
and  the  best  informed  members  connected  with  India. 

SkLECT  CoMMlTTKK FfouBB   OF  CoMMONS— AuGOOT    4,    1834- 

—Ordered  to  take  into  consideration  the  ciroumatances  coa- 
Deoted  with  the  sappression  of  the  Calcutta   Jottmal,  in  the 

Ew  1823,  and  the  loss  of  property  entailed  on  Mr.  Bucking- 
m  in  consequence  of  that  measure ;  and  to  report  their 
opinion  to  the  House,  as  to  whether  any  or  what  amount  of 
compensation  ou^ht  to  be  granted  to  Mr.  Buckingham  for 
his  losses  on  that  o 
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1.  "  BKaoLVBD — That  it  appears  to  your  Committee  that 
Mr.  Buckingham  resided  in  Bengal  from  the  year  1$]8  to 
se  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  was 
,1  Proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Calcutta 
then  a  highly  profitable  Concern,  yield- 
the  other  Proprietors  a  large  annual 

hat  it  appeared  to  your  Oommittee,  that 
in  the  year  1S2-3,  in  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  vested  in 
the  Governor  General,  Mr.  Buckingham  was,  by  the  acting 
Governor  General,  ordered  to  quit  India  within  two  months. 

S  "  Bksolvbd — That  it  appeared  to  your  Committee, 
tliat  after  the  departure  of  Mr.  Buckingham  from  India,  the 
Calcutta  Journal  was,  by  order  of  the  Governor  General, 
altogether  q^ppressed." 

4.  "  Rf^olved — That  your  Committee,  without  impugning    . 
the  motives    which   actuated  the  measures  of  Govoninient, 
foot  that  those  measures  have  in  their  consequences,  provotl 
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to  Mr.  Backinghaih  and  his  family,  penal  to  a  dogree 
whioh  could  not  have  been  contemplated  at  the  time  of 
their  adoption." 

5.  "  Rrsolved — That  your  Committee  are  therefore  of 
opinion  that  compensation  ought  to  be  made  to  Mr. 
Buckingham.*^ 

6.  *' Rbsolybd— That  your  Committee  abstain  from  ex- 
pressing any  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  compensation, 
m  the  hope  that  that  subject  will  be  taken  into  the  fa- 
vourable consideration  of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
thus  the  interposition  of  Parliament,  in  the  next  Session, 
to  fix  such  amount,  be  rendered  unnecessary.*" 

FACTS   PROVED   IN    BYIDBNCB. 

1.  That  Mr.  Buckingham  was  residing  in  India,  in  the  year 
1818,  under  the  legal  sanction  of  a  license  granted  him  b^ 
the  East  India  Company,  in  England,  and  recognized  by  their 
public  authorities  in  Bengal. 

2.  That  he  established,  at  considerable  labour  and  expense, 
a  daily  newspaper,  entitled  the  Calcwtia  Journal^  which  ii 
described  by  one  of  the  principal  functionaries  of  the  Indiaa 
government,  as  having  ^*  created  a  great  taste  for  literature 
and  the  prosecution  of  enlightened  pursuits,"  and  which  is 
also  proved  by  others  to  have  been  very  generally  read  and 
approved  by  the  British  community  of  India. 

8.  That,  animated  by  the  public  professions  of  the  Oovemor 
General  of  India,  Lord  Hastings,  as  to  his  removal  of  all 
restrictions  from  the  Indian  press,  save  those  of  a  responsibi- 
lity to  the  re^lar  legal  tribunals,  and  the  verdict  of  a  jury, 
Mr.  Buckingham  commented  occasionally  himself,  and  at 
other  times  permitted  his  correspondents  to  comment,  on  the 
public  measures  of  the  government  in  that  coimtry. 

4.  That  some  of  these  articles  were  complained  of,  to  the 
extent  of  seven  or  eight  only  in  the  course  of  about  five 
years,  some  few  of  them  being  made  the  subject  of  legal 
prosecution,  and  others  only  of  remonstrance  and  warnings 
of  banishment  in  the  event  of  their  being  repeated. 

6.  That  in  the  only  legal  proceeding  which  was  persevered  in 
and  carried  before  a  jury,  Mr.  Buckingham  was  acquitted  ; 
and  that  in  the  cases  merely  remonstrated  against,  the  expla- 
nations and  reasons  tendered  by  Mr.  Buckingham,  in  reply  to 
such  remonstrances,  appear  to  have  convinced  the  Governor 
General  that  the  articles  complained  of  did  not^  deserve  the 
severe  pimishment  of  removal  from  the  country. 

6.  That  on  the  resignation  of  Lord  Hasting,  a  short  pe* 
riod  elapsed  before  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  Lord  Amherst ; 
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until  which,  the  supreoie  authority  was  exercised  by  Mr.  John 
Adam,  as  Senior  Member  of  the  Council. 

7.  That  during  this  interval  an  appointinent  took  place,  by 
which  the  office  of  a  clerk  for  the  supply  of  stationery  to  the 
public  departments  of  Ctevemment  were  conferred  on  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Bryce,  the  head  of  the  Presbyterian  Establishment 
in  India. 

8.  That  Mr.  Buckingham  wrote  in  his  Journal  an  article 
in  which  the  duties  of  such  an  office  were  shown  to  be  incom- 
patible with  a  due  discharge  of  the  reverend  gentleman''8 
sacred  functions. 

9.  That  for  the  writing  and  publishing  this  article,  Mr. 
Buckingham's  licence  to  reside  in  India  was  withdrawn,  and 
he  was  ordered,  without  a  trial,  investigation,  hearing,  or 
any  process  of  law,  to  quit  India,  on  pain  of  being  seized  and 
sent  out  of  the  country  by  force.*" 

The  following  is  an  exact  Copy  of  the  Article  itself: — 

"The  reverend  gentleman  named  below, (Dr. Bryce,)  who  we 
perceive  by  the  Index  of  that  useful  publication,  the  Annual 
Directory,  is  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  and  Moderator  of  the  Kirk 
Seission,  and  who,  by  favour  of  the  higher  powers,  now  com- 
bines the  office  of  Parson  and  Clerk  in  the  same  person,  has 
no  doubt  been  selected  for  the  arduous  duties  of  his  new  place 
from  the  purest  motives,  and  the  strictest  possible  attention 
to  the  public  interests.  Such  a  Clerk  as  is  here  required  to 
inspect  and  reject  whatever  articles  may  appear  objectionable 
to  him,  should  be  a  competent  judge  of  the  several  sorts  of 
pasteboard,  sealingwax,  inkstands,  sand,  lead,  gums,  pounce, 
tape  and  leather  ;  and  one  would  imagine  that  nothing  short 
of  a  regular  apprenticeship  at  Stationers^  Hall  would  qualify 
a  candidate  for  such  a  situation.  All  this  information^  how- 
ever, the  reverend  gentleman  no  doubt  possesses  in  a  more 
eminent  degree  than  any  other  person  who  could  be  found  to 
do  the  duties  of  such  an  office  :  and  though,  at  first  sight, 
such  information  may  seem  incompatible  with  a  the'ological 
education,  yet  we  know  that  this  country  (India)  abounds 
with  surprising  instances  of  that  kind  of  genius  which  fits  a 
man  in  a  moment  for  any  post  to  which  he  may  be  appointed. 

"  In  Scotland,  we  believe,  the  duties  of  a  Presbyterian  mi- 
nister are  divided  between  preaching  on  the  Sabbath^  and  on 
the  other  days  of  the  week,  visiting  the  sick,  comforting  the 
weak-hearted,  conferring  with  the  bold,  and  encouraging  the 
timid,  in  the  several  duties  of  their  religion.  Some  shallow 
persons  might  conceive,  that  if  the  Presbyterian  clergyman 
were  to  do  his  duty  in  India,  he  might  also  find  abundant  oc- 
cupation throughout  the  year,  in  the  zealous  and  faithful  dis- 
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charge  of  those  pious  duties  which  ou^t  insra  MpME&Ibfto 
enga^  hia  devout  attention  ;  but  they  mnst  be  peraoos  of' 
very  little  reflection  indeed  who  entertain  «uoh  aa  idea.  W« 
have  seen  the  PreBbyterian  flock  of  Calcutta  ta.ke  rvtj  ^ooi. 
care  of  themselves  for  many  months  withont  a  pastor  at  all; ' 
and  even  when  the  shepherd  waa  amongst  them,  he  hadaban*: 
dant  time  to  edit  a  newspaper,  lon^  ainoc  defunct,  and  toi 
take  part  in  all  the  nieetinga,  festivities,  addrrases,  and  flat- 
teries, that  were  current  at  the  time.  He  hsa  costrived'to-. 
display  this  eminently  active,  if  not  holv  diapnaitioa,  up  to  ' 
the  present  period  ;  and  according  to  tfta  maxitn  '  to  oiial 
that  bath  much  (to  do)  stilt  more  sball  be  given,  smd'  frcmL' 
him  that  hath  nothing,  even  the  little  that  he  hath  shall  ha  i 
taken  away,*  this  reverend  doctor,  who  has  bo  often  dvinead' 
the  universality  of  his  genius  and  talent-— whether  within  ibe 
pale  of  divinity  or  without  it — is  perhaps  the  very  b««t  peraon 
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nniat  Um  proteoUon  of  the  laws  aa  they  then  stood,  and 
wbioli  were  euificuut  to  guard  it  from  any  vioIatioD,  a  new 
bye^w  OE  resulation  tras. pissed  by  the  Indian  Government, 
ffifiag  tlHmMvea  the  pow«r  (which  previously  had  no  exist- 
«uda)  ixr  vlaoine  every  Journal  in  the  oouatry  under  a  licence. 
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Paper,  thou^u  Mr.  Buokinfffaam  was  Umh  ki  EfiglMil,<aii4, 
as  was  well  known  to  the  Indian  GovemmeBt,  would  not  he 
p^mitted  to  rettim. 

Id.  That  after  «tiU  furtherruinoM  pcairactiom  and  4el^yt». 
the  avowed  determination  of  the  Indian  Goveralneat  not  t4^ 
allow  the  property  to  be  used  for  the  establishment  ^  liny 
Journal,  so  long  as  Mr.  Biiokingham  was  to  derive  aDjn 
pecuniary  benefit  from  it,  oompeUed  the  aipents  of  that 
gentleman  to  sell  it  on  suoh  terms  as  they  could  oMAiOi 
m  a  market  where,  by  the  very  operation  of  this  4etennit 
nation  of  the  Government,  there  could  be  few  oempeiti(}ofe 
for  its  use  ;  and  aeoordiogly,  the  materials  of  an  estaUislw 
ment,  which  it  cost  upwards  of  ^20,000  sterling*  and  five 
years  of  time,  to  brin^  to  the  state  of  perfeotiott  and  i>cofit 
described,  were  sold  tor  so  small  a  aumi  end  had  heoome  eiv 
cumbered  with  such  heavy  ohargee  by  tJbe  4eki(rs  and  diiBotil- 
ties  a'lverted  to,  as  to  leave  Mr.  Budt ioghalft  not,  cm!) 
without  proceeds,  but  very  largely  in  debt. 

19.  That  the  lioonoe  which  the  Indian  Go vemmeot^  refused 
to  grant  to  Dr.  Muston,  to  carry  on  a  Journal,  bj 
renting  Mr.  Buckingham's  morterials,  from  which  both  pojrtae^ 
might  have  been  benefited^  the  same  Government  griMit^c 
to    Dr.    Muston   himsetf,    immediately'   that   be    beoam^b 

Eodsessed  of  these  materials  as  his  own ;  the  effeot  of  thff 
eing,  therefore*  not  to  suppress  the  eentimenis  whioh  the 
Journal  might  contain,  as  the  editor  would  in  both  eases  b< 
equally  free  from  Mr.  Buckingfaara'^s  control,  but  to  take  th^ 
profits  fnim  the  original  owner,  and  transfer  them  to  tJbe  sub- 
sequent  possessor. 

20«  That  the  eopyri^t  or  good  will  of  this*  long«eiiabIieJb^ 
and  popular  Journal  with  all  its  eonsequent  profits*  thus  takei 
from  Mr.  Buckingham*  and  conferred  upon  Dr«  MustoA  wjtbh 
out  purchase  or  consideration,  was  ultimately  sold  by  (b^ 
latter  gentleman  for  his  own  benefit,  to  the  Proprietors  of  sm^ 
other  Indian  Paper,  the  Brngfol  Harkcum^  to  whom  the  m^Jr 
scribers  were  accordingly  transferred. 

21.  That  Mr.  Buckingham  has  now  been,  in  England  twenty 
yearji,  during  which  he  has  been  subjected  to  the  greatest 
dilficulties,  arising  out  of  the  losses  described  ;  but  he  has, 
nevertheless,  persevered  in  every  legitimate  and  honourable 
mode  of  appealing  to  the  India  Directors,  to  the  Board  of 
Control,  and  to  Parliament  ;  the  authorities  of  the  Goviem- 
ment  of  India  being  so  protected,  as  to  render  it  impossible 
to  obtain  redress  from  them  through  a  Court  of  Law,. 

22.  That  the  result  of  all  these  proceedings  has  been  to 
entail  on  Mr.  Buckingham  the  total  ruin  <rf  aU  his  projicrty 
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aftd  prospects  ui  India,  by  the  utter  extinction  of  his  Es- 
tablishment there,  which  Vfixs  not  over-estimated  at  the  vakie 
of  <£^40,000  sterling  :  and  by  the  accumulation  upon  himself, 
as  the  paity  responsible  for  all  the  liabilities  of  the  Ooncem, 
ef  debts  to  tine  extent  of  nearly  d£^  10,000  more. 

Abundant  evidence  has  been  adduced  in  favour  of  a  free 
press  in  India ;  but  the  most  conclusive  proofs  of  its  value 
are  its  existence  and  practice,  now  comparatively  established. 
To  that  end  Mr.  Buckingham  was  unquestionably  the  adven^ 
turouA  pioneer,  at  a  cost,  however,  of  an  excellent  property 
and  a  Harassed  lifetime.  While  the  present  remarks  are 
writtett  (1850)  his  claims  to  compensation  remain  as  they 
wete,  undischarged. 

In  the  prefMse  of  a  work  published  by  him  in  1849,  we  find 
a  summary  of  his  advocacy  of  various  public  reforms  which 
have  in  several  eminent  instances  become  law.  This  summary 
is  too  brief;  but  we  know  it  to  be  true  so  far  as  it  goes ;  and 
believe  it  to  be  a  record  of  a  life  deserving  more  regard  than 
can  be  paid  to  it  in  these  pages.     He  says : — 

*'  If  this  were  the  first  occasion  on  which  I  had  to 
submit  to  the  world  opinions  which  I  know  to  be  very  differ* 
ent  from  those  at  present  entertained  by  the  majority  of  my 
countrymen,  I  should  feel  less  confidence  than  I  now  do  in 
their  ultimate  adoption,  even  by  those  to  whom  they  will  at 
fiMt  sight  appear  extravagant.  But  I  am  fortified  by  past 
experience,  in  many  similar  oases;,  in  which,  after  waiting  for  a 
few  years,  I  have  witnessed  the  general  acquiescence  in  views 
deemed  ^  visionary  *  at  their  first  promulgation,  but  subse- 
quently lauded  as  worthy  of  all  praisa  And  as  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  these  sheets  may  fall  into  the  hands  of 
many  to  whom  the  occasion  referred  to  are  Unknown,  I  may 
perhaps  be  forgiven  for  retracing  at  least  a  few  of  them,  to 
mduee  such  readers  not  to  be  deterred  from  giving  my  present 
propositions  that  fair  and  candid  examination  and  oonsidera- 
tioti  which  they  might  not  otherwise  be  disposed  to  bestow 
on  what  many  will  deem  mere  ^  Utopian  speculations." 

"  In  the  West  Indies,  fortyyears  ago,  (1809)  when  serving 
as  an  officer  in  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  I  publicly  maintained 
the  opinion  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  would  be  found  per* 
fectly  practicable,  without  bloodshed  or  revolution ;  and  that 
the  planters  themselves  would  ultimately  perceive  the  system 
of  slave^labour  to  be  most  unproductive  as  well  as  unjust. 
An  J  in  London,  twenty-four  years  ago,  beforo  even  the 
Anti-SUvery  Society  had  entertained  the  idea  of  immediate 
emancipation,  (their  utmost  view  extending  only  to  the 
gradual  extinction  of  Slaver))  I  published  an  article  in  the 
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Oriental  Bsrald  for  Marok,  1835,  p.  330,  Mtitled,  'Ontba** 
JtEfltiee,  Pclkjy  and  Safety  of  gifing  ImoNMliate  tseeiom  to . 
every  Slave  in  the  West  Id&s.'*  Thii  was  doaonaeed  by 
neariy  all  partiee,  ineludiiig  many  AbolitwiMBta,  bb  vtteriy^iin- 
pmctieabley  and  dangeroafl  even  to  broaeh ;  b«t  in  nine  yean  ; 
after  this,  their  emawnpatioa  was  peaceably  effected  ia  &siii* . 
gle  day,  on  the  Ist  of  August^  1884. 

««  In  the  Sftst  Indies,  in  1818,  I  dnew  the  attenticpi  of  the^ 
Bengal  Oovemment  to  the  praotieability  of  the    Overhnd  - 
route,  by  Egypt  and  Suez,    in  as  artiole  published  in  the  , 
OalcuUa  Journal^  entitled^--'  Oa  the   Voyage  from  Bengal . 
to  the  Bed  Sea,  and  on  the  Passage  io  Engbnd,  by  way  of , 
Efgypt  and  the  Mediterranean,^  in  which  this  route  was  first , 
recommended  to  the  Indian  Oovemment  and  the  fiSuropeaon  , 
in  their  service,  as  the  ^orteet,  and  in  every  wagr  the  post. 
eHgible  for  passengers  and  letters  r  and,  after  a  comprehear 
site  detaH  of  all  the  infonaation  comieeted  vfith  this  route, 
and  answers  to  the  qnestions  iairalved  iti  it«-  the  articles  coo* 
eluded  with  these  words  :^^*Tlw  undertaking,    ti)erelbra»: 
presents   no  difficulties  that  nuy  not  be  subdued.'*     Tl^ 
was  regarded  by  all   the  then    existing  Metnbecs  of  that, 
Oovemment,  as  '  the  illusions  of  a  dreaming  visioaary^^  though 
I  had  myself  surveyed  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  the  Bed  3ea» 
for  the  Fasha  of  E^pt,  and  navigated  the  €hilf  throu^UMit 
its  whole  extent.     In  little  more  than  ten  years  aft^'wardst : 
however,   this  route  was  adopted,  aod  all  parties  are  bow  , 
using  it 

^In  Bengal,  from  1818  to  1S23, 1  advocated,  among  other 
changes  in  the  laws,  customs,  and  adminisiration  of  India* 
the  following : — 

**  1.  The  abolition  of  the  Suttee,  or  bamiog  of  widows. 
2.  The  Benunciation  of  the  Idol  Bevenae  of  Jugg^maoi, 
X  The  colonization  of  India  by  British  Settlers*  4.  The 
Extension  of  Trial  by  Jury  to  British  Sut^jeots.  5,  The 
Freedom  of  the  Press,  subject  only  to  the  laws^  instead  of 
the  caprice  of  an  irresponsible  Gensor.  6.  The  Bight  of 
Settlers  to  purchase  and  hold  Land.  7.  The  aboliuoa  Kd 
the  East  IndOa  Gompany'^s  Commercial  Monopoly^  8.  Free 
Trade  to  every  part  of  India  and  China.  9^  Extesiwm 
of  Education  amot^  the  Kativas  of  India  sut^t  to*  oar 
rule. 

*'  There  was  not  one  <:4  tJiese  objects  wUch  was  not  de- 
clared, at  the  time,  not  only  '  impraotieable,'  bu^  the  mere 
discussion  of  them  was  said  to  be  ^extremely  daqgerous 
to  the  very  existence  of  our  Eastern  Empire ; '  and.  for 
persisting  in  their  advocacy  only,  I  was  at  length  baoiduHl, 
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fWm  IndiA,  n'itlioftt  a  trial  -of  anjr  Idnd/  aad  a  valuable 
property,  of  raj  dvrtl'  omtion,  umihilated  by  tiw  arbitnwj! 
pbwer  then  MiafeiRB;  hi  that  oomtry. 

'"'[  have  Kved,  Aowe<ter,  t9  wae,  nM  oat.  er  ot«s  »  Cew, 
blib  &n  tfa«9«  (AAnssft  peMsably  effsotod,  aod  the  psntieg 
so'  fiffiHftir.g  them  ntmounil  -  nad  applaudvd  to  the  eoho  for 
their  deeda : — Lord  WilliiUti  DaDtmok  -  foe  abollshiag  the 
Siiitee;'LordO'leii^*  far  prohtbitiag  the  oolieetioa  of  the 
Ittcil  revenue  fr6ni  Juggsmsnt;  ■  Lord  Jilet«fUf  foY  eptain 
li^hing  the  Fraedom  of  thn  Pcess;  Lord  Qrey,  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, -LoHl  Jdhn  ButeeL'-and  their  ooUea^ea,  for 
ab6liafiing  'tUfl'  Oomm^raial  OkarUr  of  the  But  lodia. 
Oiympsnf;  Str  Rubert  'P«ei  aod.  Sir  Hearf  Puttui^r  £>r 
compl^tihg'  th<^  VKaty  far  Fme  Xrode  irith  Coiaa;  aad 
Sir  Heni^y  fl&rdtnge  for-  wnooueagilig  the  Ediioaiipn  of 
tlio  Natives  of  India.  :  It  ia-quha  tlruei,  that  I  still  raiaaia 
a  sufferer,  frotU  the  famof  M  mytbetaaa,  becaun  of  the 
early  adTooaoy  of  thebe  roeMUPoi,  Botwitbatoadin^  the 
ResnTutions  of  tt  Seled  Oomalttee  of  the  Hotue  of  ComiBoiia, 
and  tbe  opitlionfl  of  the  Miaaaters^ef  the  Orovn,  deolariog 
1119  to  be  entitled  to  a  oompeasattoQ  for  the  IMS'— wbioh  V 
hsiTO  never  yet  reoeh»d.' 

"  In  the  year  1819,  hi  the  OiJeutta  Jotumal,  now  thtrtj 
ytfats  ago,  I  advboated  the  entire  nbolUioa  of  Quaraotino 
Eetabiishmeiiti,  aa  'wholty  ineffieient  in  preveating  th« 
spread  of  epidemio  diieases,  aod  at  the  same  time  prodiia- 
tive  of  the  greatest  injury  to  the  commercial  intereats  of  th9, 
oountryr'  And,  in  1827,  I  foUowed  - mp  th«  oame  sutijcct  ia 
a  review  of  the  laboars  of  Dr.  Maclean,  in  aa  arlicfo  pub* 
lished  in  the  Oriental  Herald  for  March  in  that  yoar^ 
entitle  *  FbndtnMntal_  Errors,  aad  penuoiouv  Oohm* 
;ine,'  vol.  js\„  p.  473.  Thia 
1  public  writars,  aod  a  lar^ 

1  *  fraught  with  the  greatest 

I  1   the  ftoodgates  of  diaeose, 

J  moe  over  £urope,  by  the  in- 

I  hipB  from  the  infected  ports  : 

I  Yet,  ia  the  preaont  y^ir. 

both  Houws  of  Parliament, ' 
I  V  Lord.  Ashley,  Mr.  £)dwia 

I  >d    Smith,     advocftting  pre- 

(  «d  by  a  large  body  of  evi- 

(  itire  abolitioo  of  Quaraotiae 

]  kingdom  oad    ite   depend- 

I  trely     eaoitary      r^gulatioua 

i 

In  the  year  183i,  I  gave  notice  in  the  House  of  Com- 
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monf ,  of  a  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  soppress 
the  uDohrifltian  and   barbarous  practice  of  duelling,  which 
was  received  with  the  sneers  of  some,  the  sco&  oi  others, 
and  the  assuranoe  of  nearly  all,    that  this  was  a  subject 
*  altogether  beyond  the  province  of  Legislation.^    Nor  were 
the  public  joumab  of  the  day  at  all  more  advanced  in  their 
opinions  than  the  Members  of  the  Legislature,  as  to  what 
was  oaUed  the  ^  abmirdity  of  attempting  to  legislate  upon 
SQch  a  subject.     According  to  one   party,  it  was  a  necessary 
evil  which  no   legislataon   could   touch;    and  according  to 
another,  it  was  ^  a  wholesome  barrier  against  the  insolence 
of  the  bully  aiKl  the  braggadocio.'*     Four  years  after  this, 
while  I  was  in  the  Senate  at  Washington,  I  had  the  satis- 
faction to  see  an  Act  passed  by  the  American  Legislature, 
stigmatising  duelling  as  a  crime,  and  subjecting  every  Member 
who  should  engage  in  such  oombat,  either  as  principal  or 
second,  to  the  forfeiture  of  his  seat,  as  well  as  imprisonment* 
In  several  of  the  States  of  Europe,   it  has  been  since  de- 
nounced  and   prohibited   by  legislation.      And  last  of  all, 
the  legislature  of  England,  in  its  ^  collective  wisdom,'*  as  it 
is  flatteringly   termed— composed  to  a  great  extent,  of  the 
same  men  who  sneered  aud  scofied  at  such  a  subject  being 
touched  by  legislation,  fifteen  years  ago — have  now  embo- 
died it  in  the  Mutiny  Bill  of  the  army,  as  passed  through 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  a  clause  prohibiting  recourse  to 
this  absurd,  vindictive  practice,  and  classing  duelling  in  its 
proper  place,  with  offences  wholly  unbecoming  even  an  Army 
officer,  and  punishable  as  such  ; — though  ten  years  ago,  any 
man  who  renised  to  fight  a  duel  when  challenged,  or  who  ab- 
stained from  giving  a  challenge  when  offended,  would  have 
been  compelled  to  leave  the  Army  with  disgrace,  by  his  brother 
officers  refusing  to  associate  with  him.     Such  are  the  changes 
which  a  few  years  only  create  in  public  opinion  I 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  from  1832  to 
1837,  both  inclusive,  I  had  the  same  kind  of  misfortune  to 
differ  very  much  from  some  of  my  colleagues,  as  to  the  in- 
troduction of* topics  and  projects  which  were  at  first  regarded 
as  ^  visionary  in  the  extreme  ;^  but  many  of  these  also,  I 
have  had  the  happiness  to  see  subsequently  realised,  and 
crowned  with  the  greatest  favour  and  approbation. 

When  the  Committee  of  Enquiry  on  the  subject  of 
Temperance  Reform  was  first  moved  for  by  me  in  1834,  there 
was  scarcely  a  journal  in  England  that  did  not  make  it  the  sub- 
ject of  ridicule  or  censure  ;  and  in  the  house  itself  it  was  a  con- 
stant topic  of  sarcasm  and  sneer.  But  the  fifteen  years  that 
have  since  rolled  by,  have  produced,  and  mainly  from  the 
evidence  elicited  before  that  Committee,  the  greatest  revolu- 
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i;on  ill  public  opinion  a^d  public  praotiee  that  has  been  witnae^ . 
etl  for  centuries  on  any  one  particular  subject.  In  England^ 
nearly  three  millions,  in  Scotland,  more  than  one  million,  and' 
in  Ireland,  upwards  of  four  millions  have  enrolled  themselves  aa 
membersof  Temperance  Societies,  and  embraced  the  views  and 
adopted  the  practice  to  which  the  fieport  of  the  Committee^ 
drawn  up  by  myself  as  its  Chairman,  gave  the  first  high  sanction 
of  Legislative  recommendation.  I  presided  at  the  first  meeting 
held  in  London  to  advocate  these  views,  in  the  year.  18(^2— ^ 
five  years  before  Father  Matthew'^s  labours  in  Ireland  com* 
menced,  which  was  in  1837 ;  and  at  this  period*  in  1849^  the 
subject  is  never  mentioned,  either  in  Paniament,  on  the  Ju- 
dicial Bench,  or  in  the  public  Journals,  without  a  just  appro*/ 
ciation  of  its  immene^  national  importance  to  the  hesklth* 
morals,  and  welfare  of  the  people. 

In  I8S5,  I  introduced  a  bill  to  enable  the  local  authorities, 
in  all  towns,  to  provide  public  walks  and  gardens,  public  baths^ 
institutions  and  museums,  for  the  promotion  of  the  health, 
enjoyment  and  instruction  of  the  labouring  classes.  It  was 
apposed  as  *  visionary  and  absurd* ; — laughed  at  by  som^-* 
censured  by  others — regarded  with  indifference  by  the  rest, 
and  finally  defeated  by  a  Member  of  the  Whig  Cabinet, — » 
Now,  however,  we  pereeiye  the  Government  assisting  towards 
such  objects,  by  grants  of  land  for  public  parks ;  the  Corpo- 
rations of  Manchester  and  other  large  places  raising  i30,000 
andi'40,000  for  establishing  public  gardens;  the  Bishop  of  Lon* 
don  and  the  clergy  addressing  Oivic  Authorities  and  opulent 
merchants  of  the  MetropoKs,  to  obtain  their  eo-operation  in 
^stabKshing  public  baths;  and  Mr.  Ewart  winniofi:  the 
support  of  both  sides  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  a 
similar  bill  to  my  own,  to  enable  the  local  authorities  of 
towns  to  establish  museums  and  schools  of  design  far  tb^ 
improvement  of  the  taste  of  the  inhabitants. 

Such  progress  it  is  indeed  most  gratifying  to  witness ; 
and  a  retrospect  of  the  past,  with  all  its  difiiculties  and 
obstructions,  only  heightens  my  sense  of  present  ei\joymen^ 
at  their  gradual  dissolution. 

Another  object  that  engaged  my  attentien  while  ia 
Parliament,  and  on  which  I  deUvered  n\y  opinions  more 
than  once.  Was  that  of  a  gradual  removal  of  all  the  exist* 
ing  duties,  imposts,  and  taxes,  of  every  sort  and  kind, 
both  of  Customs,  Excise,  and  Assessed^taxeSf  by  the  pro- 
gressive substitution  of  an  Income  and  Property  tax,  as  the 
only  source  of  retenue  which  combined  equitv,  economy,  asA 
productiveness  in  the  greatest  degree,  and  the  only  onei 
therefore,  that  ougkt  to  be  used  ia  every  civilized  'countiy 
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But  OQ  this,  aa  on  tno«t  other  topic*  that  engaged  -my 
attention  thsrei,  both  the  Miqiat«n  aod  th?  OppositioQ 
were  united  in  their  objectioiu  to  iti  adopttoiu  Lord  Air 
thorp  OS  the  leader  of  the  one,  and  Sir  Aobert  Pe«l  as  th« 
leadei  of  the  other  sectiun  of  the  Houbb,  manifested  th# 
most  cordial  unanimity  on  this  subject :  and,  to  .  judge 
from  the  ipeeofaes  of  both,  odo  would  hare  hardlv  thought 
it  possible  that  either  would  ever  havo  ooosented  to  be  » 
pi^rty  to  auoh  a  tax,  by  whomsoever  proposed. 

Time,  however,  that  *gr3at  iBnovalor,'  as 
so  justjy  calk  him,  bos  wrought  marvellous  o1 
then.  Sir  Robert  Peel  proposes  aii  Income-t 
FollowerB  support  him.  It  va&  at  first  meant 
temporary,  it  is  now  spoken  of  as ,  inteQded 
permanent.  Lord  Juhn  Russell  objects  to  tbU 
out  votes  for  it  in  practice,  and  bis  fullowerx 
also ; — while  the  chief  question  that  oow  eogaj 
lio  attentiun,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  frofi 
organs  of  ojMnion — t'.e  Press — is,  tow  to  purge 
the  unjust  proportioos  of  its  assessment,  which 
admit  that  it  possesses,  but  for  the  rerision  o 
one  has  yet  proposed  any  specific  plan. 

In  the  session  of  1834,  when  1  first  moved  a  resotutioa 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  abolishing  the  .tjTannical 
and  cruel  practice  of  the  impressment  of  saom^ — a  prao-. 
tice  which  had  disgusted  all  the  mariners  of  okt  country, 
and  formed    a  standing  reproach    against    the   prtft^nded 
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eKuriges'IIiad'  contfetided  for — substituting  Totuntary  ealiat- 
niflnt  for  fordWo  impressMerit,  limited  for  unlimited  service, 
ahr»geimTpuB  treatment,  &nd  ample  allowaaoa  while  servinc;, 
sad  peAaiona  for  good  oondnot,  when  that  service  was  cldaed. 
By  this  Act,  impfessraent  received  its  death-blow,  and  will 
never  more  be  attempted  in  England. 

In  the  year  183fi,  I  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for 
the  estabnshment  of  a  Menianl^e  Marine  Board,  for  the 
purposeof  watching  over  the  safety,  and  promotinir  the  dis- 
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great  Congress  of  the  Friends  of  Peace  has  been  already  held 
in  Brussels,  in  1848,  and  one  is  intended  to  be  held  in  Paris 
in  1849  ;  while  the  subject  is  now  ridiculed  by  those  only  who 
are  the  last  to  be  convinced  of  any  truth,  from  the  prejudices 
by  which  they  are  surrounded,  out  through  which  the  light 
will  penetrate  at  last.  It  has  been  spoken  of  with  respect,  as 
an  object  much  to  be  desired,  and  eighty-one  Members  of  the 
House  of  Oommons  have  publicly  recorded  their  votes  in  its 
favour. 

In  questions  of  antiquarian  or  literary  interest,  these 
changes  of  opinion  have  been  no  less  remarkable  than  in  those 
of  social  or  political  improvement,  as  a  single  instance  or  two 
will  show. 

In  the  year  1816,  I  visited  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  during  my 
travels  in  Mesopotamia ;  and,  in  my  description  of  these  vast 
remains,  published  in  1826,  I  ventured  to  assert,  contrary  to 
the  then  received  opinion,  that  the  ancient  city  extended 
nearly  twenty  miles  in  length,  along  the  eastern  banks  of  the 
Tigris,  though  confined  by  the  mountains,  which  hemmed  in 
the  plain  on  which  it  stood,  to  almost  half  that  distance  in 
breadth, — thereby  confirming  the  remarkable  expression  of 
Jonah,  that  it  was  ^a  city  of  three  days^  joumey^-Hdot  in  cir- 
cumference, as  was  then  generally  supposed,  but  in  length — 
and  agreeing  also  with  the  dimensions  assigned  to  it  by  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus.  This  was  treated  b^  the  critics  of  the  day  as 
^  a  groundless  conjecture,''  and  a  species  of  ^oriental  exagger- 
ation,'' of  a  kin  with  that  which  obtained  for  Marco  Polo  the 
title  of  *•  Marco  Millione,^  and  for  Herodotus  long  before  him, 
and  the  Abyssinian  Bruce  long  after  him,  the  character  of 
*  fabulous  narrators.^  But  as  to  Nineveh  and  its  enormous 
extent,  the  recent  discoveries  of  the  enterprising  Layard  have 
now  removed  all  doubts  on  the  subject,  as  the  distance  between 
the  northern  and  southern  points  of  his  excavations  (Elhor- 
sabad  and  Nimroud),  of  which  the  memorials  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  is  even  greater  than  that  assumed  by  me, 
from  the  appearance  of  the  mounds  before  they  were  opened, 
as  the  length  of  this  wonderful  city,  which  was  sixty  miles 
in  circumference. 

So  also  of  Babylon.  In  my  researches  among  the  ruins  of 
this  great  capital,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  in  the  same 
year,  (1816)  I  was  led  to  consider  the  mounds  of  Al  Hhei- 
mar  aa  ^  portions  of  the  ancient  walls  of  Babylon^ — which 
were  currently  believed  to  have  altogether  disappeared — and 
to  assume  that  ^  the  ruin  called  the  Birs-cl-Nimrood,  was  the 
actual  remains  of  the  ancient  Tower  of  Babel,  built  on  the 
Plain  of  Shinar.^    Both  these  opinions  were  opposed  and  con- 
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troTerted  at  the  time ;  but  the  united  testimony  of  almost 
everj  subsequent  traveller  goes  to  show  that  my  conclusions 
were  sound,  and  these  are  now  no  longer  disputed. 

If  this  enumeration  of  the  several  cases  m  which  I  have 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  too  early  in  the  promulgation  of  my 
views,  may  seem  egotistical — (which  all  narratives  of  ope^s 
opinions  and  transactions  must  necessarily  be) — I  beg  the 
reader  to  consider,  that  in  my  case  such  statements  may  be 
fairly  excused,  on  the  ground  of  my  being  most  unjustly  ao- 
oused,  as  '  a  visionary  projector/ 

It  is  but  lust,  therefore,  that  under  such  circumstances,  I 
should  be  allowed — even  at  the  risk  of  being  charged  with 
egotism— to  shew,  by  a  detailed  enumeration  of  cases,  that 
this  impression  is  not  justified  bjr  facts,  and  that  my  most 
frequent  error,  or  faiUng,  or  misfortune,  has  merely  been, 
that  I  have  been  too  early  in  the  promulgation  of  my 
views,  instead  of  waiting,  as  some  more  cautious  writers 
would  have  done,  until  such  views  were  more  likely  to  be 
received  with  popular  favour.  But  this  is  the  fate  of  all 
pioneers,  and  to  this  I  must  patiently  submit.^^ 

It  is  affecting  to  read,  in  connection  with  those  facts,  the 

}>roofs  of  high  esteem  for  his  eminent  services,  and  sympathy 
or  his  misfortunes  in  India. 

At  a  public  meeting  held  in  London,  June  15,  1836,  Lord 
WilKam  Bentinck,  late  Governor  General,  in  the  chair, — the 
meeting  convened  to  press  upon  the  India  Company  to  do 
justice  to  Mr.  Buckingham,  his  lordship  thus  spoke : — 

<^  The  situation  which  I  have  recently  filled  as  Governor- 
General  of  India,  enables  me  to  speak  from  personal  experi- 
ence as  to  the  state  of  feeling  in  Calcutta,  on  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham's cam.  I  did  not  arrive  in  India  until  some  time  aft^ 
Mr.  Buckingham's  departure:  and  at  that  period  all  the 
excitement  produced  by  the  measures  of  Government  towards 
that  gentleman  was  over,  and  public  feeling  had  been  calmod 
down  so  as  to  enable  the  Indian  conununity  to  form  as  just 
and  impartial  an  opinion  on  the  whole  case  as  on  any  matter  of 
post  history.  I  can  assure  you,  then,  that  even  at  this  pe- 
riod, and  under  those  most  favourable  circumstances  for 
forming  an  accurate  judgment,  a  deep  feeling  pervaded  the 

Eublic  mind  generally,  as  to  the  injustice  with  which  Mr. 
luokingham  was  treated — (Hear,  hear)  ;  and,  virith  very  few 
exceptions-HBuch  as  must  indeed  occur  in  almost  every  case^- 
the  people  of  India  generally  were  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham's was  a  case  of  great  and  unexampled  hardship 
i Cheers.)  In  bearing  this  testimony  to  an  important  truth, 
do  not  do  so  as  the  partisan  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  whose 

TCL.  II  20 
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aequaintanoe  I  have  but  very  recently  made.  But  I  do  so  ai 
the  friend  of  justice,  my  attachment  to  which  alone  brings 
me  here  this  day.  (Hear,  hear,  hear.)  An  appeal  has  been 
made  elsewhere  on  Mr.  Buckingham's  behalf,  which  I  deeply 
regret  has  nob  met  with  the  reception  which  the  case  justly 
deserved.  I  trust  therefore  that  the  British  public,  to  whom 
this  meeting  will  address  itself,  will  render  to  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham that  justice  which,  after  all  his  efforts  in  other  quarters, 
has  been  so  long  withheld  from  him.    (Loud  cheers.) 

In  a  letter  of  Sir  Edward  West,  addressed  to  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham from  Bombay,  through  Sir  Charles  Forbes,  dated 
October  1,  1827,  when  all  the  facts  of  Mr.  Buckingham's 
case  were  if^ully  known,  the  original  of  which  letter  has  been 
shewn  to  Lord  John  Bussell,  is  the  following  remarkable  tes- 
timony to  the  utility  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  writings  in  India. 
'*  Severe  and  unmerited  as  have  been  your  sufferings,  you 
lave  the  consolation  of  having  effected,  in  the  judgment  of 
all  unprejudiced  persons,  more  good  for  India,  than  any  other 
individual,  without  exception.'' 

Lord  John  Bussell,  (chairman  of  the  Parliamentary  com- 
mittee), exTOBssed  himself  thus : 

^*  I  am  OTOonrse  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  which  were 
laid  before  the  committee,  and  I  am  prepared  to  state,  that 
having  listened  attentively  to  all  that  transpired  in  the  com- 
mittee, my  opinion  of  the  hardships  suffered  by  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham is,  instead  of  being  weakened,  materially  strengthened, 
by  the  experience  and  knowledge  I  have  thus  acquired. 
What  we  have  met  here  to  consider  is,  the  great  hardships 
and  grievous  losses  sustained  by  Mr.  Buckingham,  in  conse- 
quence of  conduct,  which,  so  far  from  attaching  any  blame  to 
nim,  is  in  my  opinion,  highly  honourable  and  praiseworthy, 
and  perfectly  conformable  to  those  rules  of  conduct  and  those 
examples  of  freedom,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  admire 
and  hold  up  for  imitation  by  others  of  our  own  countrymen.** 
The  Honourable  Douglas  Kinnaird,  an  East  Indian  pro- 
prietor, put  the  case  in  that  light,  which,  exhibiting  the  mo- 
tives of  the  East  India  Company  in  denying  him  redress, 
(that  they  might  not  impugn  thereby  the  acts  of  their  ser- 
vants !)  shows  still  more  clearly  the  wrong  done.     He  says, 

'*  Mr.  Buckingham  is  entitled  to  sympathy,  as  a  gentleman 
of  unimpeached  character,  who  is  suffering  under  a  great  cala- 
mity, without  being  in  any  degree  the  author  of  his  own 
misfortunes.  There  is  not  a  single  India  Director  who  would 
not,  with  all  his  heart,  make  some  compensation,  but  for 
tiiis  reason,  that  they  dare  not  censure  any  of  the  acts  of 
their  servants  abroad.    .There  is  not  an  individual  Director 
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with  whom  I  have  ever  conversed  on  the  subject,  who  did 
not  say  that  Mr.  Buckingham's  was  one  of  the  hardest  cases 
he  bad  ever  heard  of.  They  all  acknowledge  that  they  have 
not  a  word  to  say  against  him  as  a  man  and  a  gentleman  ; 
they  would  willingly  meet  him  on  friendly  terms  in  a  private 
room ;  but  they  say,  if  we  afibrd  him  redress,  if  we  save 
him  from  destruction,  we  pass  censure  upon  the  despotic 
power  existing  ten  thousand  miles  ott^  and  that  we  dare  not 
do.'' 

The  Advocate  General  (Lewin)  of  India,  said, 
**  On  the  private  and  public  merits  of  Mr.  Buckingham  we 
all  agreed.  The  only  difference  between  us  is,  whether  any 
public  man  could  have  braved  better  than  he  has  braved  the 
particular  difficulties  of  bis  situation.  Do  you  not  yearn 
with  sympathy  towards  a  man,  whose  private  conduct  has 
been  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  free  from  reproach,  and 
whose  public  conduct,  though  open  and  manly  in  the  ex- 
treme, nas  been  productive  to  him  of  nothing  but  suffering 
and  disappointment !  Mr.  Buckingham  has  done  well,  and 
suffered  well,  for  your  sakes.  Be  it  yours  to  provide  that  he 
is  also  indemnified  well  for  the  losses  he  has  sustained.  If 
ever  a  man  deserved  the  support  of  his  fellow-eountrymeny  it 
is  Mr.  Buckingham.^ 

But  up  to  1850,  Mr.  Buckingham  had  received  no  indem- 
nification ;  it  is  feared  he  never  will ;  and  to  the  injustice  of 
the  East  India  Company,  to  whose  wrong-doine  he  was  an 
enemy,  is  to  be  added  the  ingratitude  of  the  public,  to  whose 
principles  of  right  he  was  a  powerful,  a  devoted  friend. 

SKOTION   X. LIEUTENANT   WAOHORN. 

After  reading  the  early  efforts  of  James  S.  Bucking* 
ham  to  establish  a  highway  to  India,  by  the  Desert  and  the 
Bed  Sea,  at  a  time  when  Steam  navigation  was  not  an  ele- 
ment in  its  route,  and  when  the  world  was  less  interested 
in  rapid  locomotion  than  in  later  times,  his  failure  will  ap- 
pear the  more  rational  when  we  read  of  the  difficulties  which 
were  encountered  b^  Mr.  Waghom  at  a  more  recent  period. 
Nor  will  the  neglected  indemnification  of  Mr.  Buckingham 
for  wrongs  suffered  in  enmity  to  the  misgovemment  of  the 
East  India  Company,  appear  remarkable,  standing  beside 
the  fact  here  recorded,  that  Mr.  Waghom,  whose  enterprise, 
devotion,  and  success  in  reducing  the  time  between  Englantt 
and  India,  from  a  tedious  sea  passage  of  five  montjis  to  an 
animating  journey  of  thirty  days ;  did  more  to  serve  the 
best  interests  of  the  India  Company  than  the  services  of  any 
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other  single  man— civil  or  military — died  unpaid,  untlianked, 
almost  unappreoiated.  We  adopt  the  memoir  and  tesrimoojr 
to  this  effect  of  Mr.  Wheatley,  who  was  in  some  respects  ooq* 
neoted  with  him. 
Mr.  Wheatley  says,  April,  1850, — (Bentley^s  Miscellany,) 
*^  Few  recent  deaths  have  created  more  general  regret 
than  that  of  the  gallant  and  unrequited  man  who  brought 
India  and  England  within  less  than  one-third  of  the  distance 
they  relatively  occupied,  in  point  of  time,  when  he  commen- 
ced agitating  for  the  Overland  Route — his  exertions  and  ex- 
ploits in  the  promotion  of  which  familiarised  his  name  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years  in  both  hemispheres,  and  left  him, 
liKO  so  many  other  national  benefactors,  embarrassn^ent  and 
hopeless  anxiety  as  his  reward.  A  large  volume,  of  equ  d 
interest  and  instruction,  mi^ht  readily  be  compiled  from  the 
memoranda  he  has  left  of  his  struggles  to  overcome  official 
apathy,  in  the  first  instance,  and  official  prejudice  ever  after; 
but,  at  present,  it  must  suffice  to  take  up  his  career  at  that 
point,  when,  having  Repeatedly  succeeded  in  exhibiting  the 
soundness  and  feasibility  of  his  plans,  he  had  begun  to  i^ 
duce  them  to  systematic  practice  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  English  and  India  public,  as  well  as  of  the  Government, 
and,  as  he  had  hoped,  for  his  own  enduring  worldly  pros- 
perity. 

*^  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1835,  through  my  friends. 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Go.,  of  Cornhill,  acting  as  agents  in  Lon- 
don, I  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Waghorn,  who  was  then 
engaged  in  organising  a  plan  for  conveying  letters  in  his  own 
person,  and  opening  up  the  Overland  Koute  by  way  of  the 
Bed  Sea.  Embarking  on  board  the  Firefly  steamer  in  the 
October  of  that  year,  he  placed  himself  at  Alexandriaf 
whence  he  commenced  a  monthly  dispatch  to  Bombay,  intro- 
ducing fast-sailing  boats  of  his  own  on  the  Nile,  and  hot*ses 
in  the  Desert  to  Suez,  where  he  had  frequent  special  despatch- 
boats  of  his  own  to  Mocha  or  Juddan,  from  one  or  other 
of  which  ports  there  were  generally  sailing-vessels  to  Bombay 
Leaving  competent  people  in  Egypt  to  look  after  the  mails 
entrusted  to  nim,  he  returned  to  England  in  the  spnn^  of 
1837 ;  and  it  is  from  that  period  may  be  dated  my  more  im- 
mediate intimacy  and  business  connections  with  him,  which 
cantinued  unimpaired  and  uninterrnpted  to  the  moment  of 
his  death,  in  the  month  of  January  last.  At  first  I  was  select- 
ed by  him  to  carry  out  certain  oi  his  designs  in  Egypt,  but 
his  business  was  then  so  rapidly  increasing,  as  to  engross 
more  of  the  time  of  his  agents  than  they  could  devote  to  it, 
that  they  suggested  that  special  offices  should  be  opened  in 
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London,  and  plaoed  under  my  supervision.  To  this  he  rea- 
dily assented ;  and  accordingly  the  Overland  Registry  0£Sce 
was  commenced  in  June,  1837,  that  event  being  auspiciously 
inaugurated  by  the  presentation  of  a  magnificent  piece  of 
plate  from  the  East  India  and  China  Association,  ana  several 
eminent  houses  connected  with  the  commerce  of  the  East. 
This  testimonial  was  accompanied  by  a  flattering  speech, 
eulogistic  of  his  services  in  the  promotion  of  steam-communi- 
c  ition  with  India  via  the  Red  Sea,  through  the  medium  of 
his  old  and  long  tried  friend.  Sir  (then  Mr.)  G.  G.  de  H.  Lar- 
pent.  Chairman  of  the  Association ;  and  among  the  names 
engraved  on  the  epergng  were  those  of  Baring,  Barclay, 
Lyall,  Scott,  Cockrell,  and  some  dozen  others  of  the  first 
character.  It  was  at  this  period  also  that  he  purchased  a 
small  schooner,  the  Emily^  intended  to  ply  as  a  packet  be- 
tween Marseilles  and  Alexandria — an  idea,  however,  which 
he  soon  abandoned,  the  French  Government  having  placed 
steamers  on  that  line,  calling  at  the  Neapolitan  Ports,  by 
wliich  means  he  was  enabled  to  get  his  letters  to  and  from 
E;^ypt  at  a  considerable  saving  of  time  as  compared  to  the 
plan  of  sending  them  round  by  H.  M.  steamers  to  Falmouth. 

**  Anxious  to  perfeot  this  new  line  of  communication,  which 
shortened  the  distance  on  an  average  of  nine  days,  he  re- 
turned to  Egypt  in  the  June  of  this  year ;  but  previous  to 
so  doing  he  had  published  his  first  Eastern  brochure^  entitled 
*  Egjrpt  in  1887,^  dedicated  to  tho  members  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  in  the  hope,  as  he  expressed  it,  '^  that  it  would 
induce  in  them  some  sort  of  sympathy  for  E^ypt,  instead  of 
that  indifference  to  her  interests  which  permitted  her  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  bolstering  up  of  Turkey.'*^ 

It  was  in  this  work  that  he  first  developed  that  extraordi- 
nary attachment  to  the  person  of  Mehemet  Ali  and  anxiety 
for  his  Highnesses  interests  which  constituted  so  remarkable  a 
trait  in  the  idiosyncracy  of  Waghorn,  reciprocated,  as  it  was 
to  a  great  decree,  by  the  ruler  of  Egypt,  there  being  between 
those  two  individuals  many  feelings,  views,  and  peculiarities 
alike.  The  principal  object  of  tho  work  in  question  was  to 
shew  that  it  was  both  our  interest  and  duty,  as  a  nation,  to 
mid  in  the  civilisation  of  Egypt,  rather  than  by  adhering  to 
a  line  of  policy  which,  while  encouraging  the  extortionate  de- 
mands or  Turkey,  tended  to  paralyse  the  efforts  of  E^pt 
towards  the  attiunment  of  political  freedom.  It  is  not  a  little 
ourious  to  observe  how  completely  what  were  then  considered 
the  impetuous,  interested,  and  prejudiced  dogmas  of  Wag- 
horn,  regarding  many  matters  in  Eastern  policy,  coincide 
with  what  are  now  regarded  as  very  profound  and  sagacious 
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reasoniag  indeeil,  in  the  sams  direotioa.  Oopiooa  paauget 
aight  be  cited  ia  proof  of  this  assertion;  but  one  brief  sea- 
tence  will  eutSce  here,  rather,  hoivever,  aa  illustrative  of  ths 
loan  than  of  hia  politioal  doctriaes,  viz. : — ■ 

"  I  doubt  not  that  by  some  my  opiniona  may  be  ealled  ea-n 
thusiastio,  and  as  auch,  Bubjeot  me  to  attack  ;  however,  they 
led  me  to  Egypt  eight  years  ago.  I  felt  eonviaoed  tJiat  that, 
country  ought  to  be  the  true  road  to  India,  and  I  maintaioed 
my  principle  ia  three  quarters  of  the  globe.  I  hftve  traTelled, 
aiooe  then  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles  to  disseminata 
my  opinion,  and  I  will  never  content  myaelf  till  I  Had  it  the 
high  road  to  India.  I  am  as  firmly  oonvinoed  that  Egypt  ia 
regenerating  heraelf,  and  will  resume  her  former  statiaOi 
amoDgst  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  become  as  fruitful  as 
she  was  in  the  time  of  the  Pharoahs,  and  that  too,  in  teo 
years  a^r  English  interests  are  fairly  introdnoed.  I  thiok 
Turkey  is  fast  verging  to  ita  downfall,  and  that  figypt,  ia 
twenty  years  more,  will  assume  her  place." 

In  this  year  also  he  published  hia  hrat  "  Guide  to  PasseQ- 

gers,^  which  revealeil  to  the  public  with  what  extraordinaty 

rapidity  and    efficiency    he  had  established    agencies  at  ajj 

the  principal  places  in  France,  Italy,  and  Malta ;  how  suo- 

oessfully   he  had  used  his  means  and  opportunities  (cbieftf. 

through  the  instrumentality  of,  the  Pacha)  to  promote  tha 

if  travellers.      His  boats  were  aob 

iwiftest  on  the  Nile,  butvoehiivqi 

over  the    Arabs  of  the  rijvgru  thfl^ 

relinquish   ths  semi-iiiide  obadMic^ 

note  in  oonformi^'witJtiiiotiont^ 

y  a<;ombhiatE(ftiJ<rf'inliadaai4»riiu} 

denizen^  of  the  DasertivoouldAroU 

as   of  manner,  jndioioin  liberality^ 

ility  in  all  his  time  aifd' m<»ietary 

engagements,  he  indoctrinated  them  with  habits  of  regularity 

and  docility  that  would  have  been  prononnoed  to  be  utteiiy 

unattainable  within    a   life-time   by   any    person  previou^ 
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of  the  reAisiQg  the  use  of  a  building  as  a  ooal-store  for 
Mr.  Waghorn,  who  ha<l  procured  the  grant  of  it  from  the 
Pacha.  He,  accordingly,  foeling  that  he  was  fettered,  and 
that  the  great  work  to  which  he  hlid  devoted  himself  did 
not  and  could  not  proceed  as  it  should,  relinquished  his 
appointment,  and  resumed  his  efforts  in  the  promotion  of 
the  same  end  in  his  independent  capacity. 

Late  in  1837,  the  Government  took  the  whole  mail  system 
into  their  own  hands,  to  the  serious  detriment  and  pecuniary 
loss  of  him  who  had  originated  it.     Undismayed,  however, 
by  a  catastrophe  that  would   have  broken  the  spirit  of  al- 
most any  other  man,  he  confined  his  attention  to  the  con- 
veytince  of  parcels  and  passengers,  and  soon  had  an  opportunity 
of  shewing  how  peculiarly  qualified  he,  was  for  ensuring  suc- 
cess in  Uiat  department  of  his  enterprise  ;  for,  shortly  after 
the  cessation  of  his  superintendence  of  the  mails,  one  of  the 
fiast  Indian  Oompany'^s  steamers  having  arrived  at  Suez  with 
a  broken  piston,    would  have  had  to   wait  there  till  the 
receipt  of  a  new  piece  of  machinery  from  England,  but  that 
Wagnom  prevailed  upon  the  Pacha  to  order  a  piston  to  be 
cast  at  Oairo — the  first  thing  of  the   kind  ever  attempted 
in  that  country ;  and  the  steamer,  in  consequence,  was  en^ 
abled  to  proceed  on  her  voyage.     A  still  more  remarkable 
evidence  of  his  influence  over  the   Pacha   occurred   shortly 
after.     When  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Ghuznee,  by  Lord 
KeaU)   arrived   at    Alexandria,  there   was   no    steamer  to 
forward  it^  to  the  no  small    disappointment'  ai\d    dismay, 
as  may  be  supposed,  of  all  the  liiiglish^rei^idents* there.    Mr. 
Waghorn  immediately  proceeded  to  Mehemet  Ali,  to  whom 
he  never  was  denied  (access  ;  and,  without  the  slightest  diffi- 
eulty,  procured  the  loan  of  his  highness'^s  o^n  steamer,  the 
O&imvso,  of  which  he    forthwith  took  the  command,  and 
piloted  her  himself  into  Malta. 

In  this  year  he  publisbp4^  ^*  Egypt  as  it  Is,  in  1838,^'  but 
which  he  biad  prepared  the.  previous  year,  though  he  withheld 
the  issue  of  it  on  the  representation,  to  use  Us  own  words, 
^^  by  members  of  her  Majesty^s  Government,  that  the  views 
it  advocated  would  be  entertained  and  promoted  ;  but  as 
nothing  had  since  been  done  in  furtherance  of  these  views 
the  work  was  now  given  to  the  public,  the  question  being  of 
too  great  moment  to  remain  longer  on  the  shelf'*  It  was  ad- 
dre^ed  to  General  Lord  William  Bentinck,  M.  P.,  the  late 
GovemoivGenend  of  India,  and  was  virtually  a  continuation 
of  the  preceding  publication,  much  of  the  data  it  contained 
being  ummhed  officially  bv  Muctar  Bey,  Minister  of  Public 
Ifffirtnietion  and  Public  Works,  by  the  express  direction  of 
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thi  Pacha  himself.      It   is  throughout  most  panecyrml  vt 
Moheraet   Ali  and  all  faia  views  and  doings.      "  Who,"  iie' 
ask^,  "  madn  the  desert  and  wandering  robber  Arab  (libflB, 
bordering  on  the  Bed  Sea  and  Egypt,  respeot  the  lives  asd ' 
property   of  the   Franks,  which  they  nevar  did  before,  bat 
Menemet  Ali  P     Who  converted  them  into  as  maay  faitUbl 
guides  to  so  many  of  my  countrymen  who  have  of  late  oixisaed ' 
thoae  deserts !    This  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  master^pieoe  of 
that  most  wonderful  and  extraordinary  man,'"  &o.      He  fol- 
lowed up  the  same  line  of  argument  in  his  eeiieK  uF  lebtera 
on  Egypt,  and  also  in  another  publication,  entitled  "  Egypt 
in  1819.       In  this  year  he  returned  to  England,  and  the  old  - 
Registry  Office  at  71,  Gornhill,  proving  too  small  for.hls'BtiU 
increasing  busine-^a,  the  large  and  commodious  rooms  so  vreU 
known  in  connection  with  hia  name,  at  34,  Cornhilt,  &eiag 
the  Royal  Exchange,  were  entered  upon^  where  all  ve^uisito 
information  v&a  imparted  relative  to  the  Overland  Route  ; 
to  the  machinery  of  which  vast    interest   was   attracted   in  , 
the   June  of  this  year,    when  his  special    measengera   from  ' 
Malta  brought,  many  days  in  advance  of  the  ordinary  mails,  . 
Eastern    intelligence   of   very   coasiderable    importance,   as 
may  be  seen  on  reference    to    tba    Indian  records  of  .thab 
date. 

Returning  to  Egypt,  wo  find  him  again  in  the. literary  fidld. 
in  belialf  of  his  old   patron,  issuing  another  pamphlet,  en-   - 
titled  "  Truths  concerning  M^emet  All,  Egypt,  Ambiai,and' 
Syria;    addressed   lo  the   Five   Powers,  or  to  their rRepco- 
sentativos  in  the  contemplated  Congresi.'^     The  drift  of  this  ■■ 
was  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  tlie  otbera;  and  fon«  pa»   ' 
sage  will  BufGco  as  a  sample  : —  ,  -         i  . '. 

"  It  will  probibly  be  asked   why   Waghom -  alone  conwa   ' 
forward  with  these  unpalatable    trntha  to  support  Mebauel: 
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eT«r  prevent  Rny  of  thejoiiths,  selected  from  hiasoBooIsforfnr- 
ther  pn>greB8  of  education  in  England,  France,  or  Italy  from 
keeping  the  religion  of  those  conntricB,  if  they  liked  it  better 
than  their  own !  Is  this  tyranny !  Is  it  misrule  !  What  is  it 
bat  toleration— a  leeaonwhich  civilized  Europe  ought  to  foUonr' 

Having  remained  in  Egypt  till  1841,  in  promutin?  his  pas< 
Bonger-By stem,  towards  which  object  be  had  joined  nis  oppe- 
nents  therein,  Messrs.  Hill  and  Baven,  formerly  old  servants 
of  the  Pacha ;  he  returned  to   England,  his  health  perfectly 
shattered  by  the  fatigue  and  excitement  he  had  undergone.  A 
little  rest  and   relaxation   soon   restored  him,   and  while  hia 
partners  were  working  the  Egyptian  portion  of  the  transit,  he 
basted  himself  in  England  in  equipping  a   small  steamer  for 
tite  Nile,  called  the  "  Little  Mile,    and  also  in  sending  out 
■uooessively,  as  fa$t  as  his  means  would  permit,  a  number  of 
iron  boats  for  the  use  of  passengers  on  the  canal  of  Alexandria, 
in  which  design  he  met  with  considerable  opposition  from  a 
powerful  and  affluent  company,  wlio  were  also  desirouB  of  par- 
tidpating  in  the  Egyptian  part  of  the  transit  for  their  own 
gun,  and   commenced  sending  out  steamers,  carriages  an<) 
horaes,  for  that  purpose.     Unfortunately,  at  this  period,  a 
mamin  broke  out  amongst  the  cattle,  and  destroyed  nearly 
all  Waghom's  stock  of  horses,  aboul 
th6  d«Bert  alone, — a  most  serious  loss, 
ponnd  was  wanted  for  improvements  c 
who  required  raore   comforts  than 
could  very  well  permit.     An  offer  b> 
for  the  purohaae  of  all  stock,  &c.,  v 
that  period  the  transit  in  Egypt  has 
Egyptian  government,  subject  to  ci 
tamed  by  Aid.  Sir  John  Pirie,  but  n 
upon  here. 

In  1842,  he  was  made  a  Lieutenant  by 
accampanied  by  expressions  of  admiratioc 
lordship  that  infinitely  enhanced  the  ho 
been  a  Bouroe  of  wonder  to  the  public,  wh 
horn,  who  conferred  sncb  immense  advant 
try,  and  the  national  value  of  whose  ser 
apparent  every  day,  should  not  have  had 
honour  conferred  upon  him,  or  at  least  bee 
very  much  higher  grade  in  the  profession 
most  ineri  to  nous  and  deserving  member, 
rnlee  oi  the  navy  prevent  the  promotion  o 
has  not  been  actively  employed  for  mor 
but  that  did  not  militate  against  the  ad 
the  Arctic  voyager— an  instance  which  W 
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oftanto  oite  with  no  little  irritation.  However,  jui-«pfw^ 
of  this  nature  is  foreign  lo  the  purpon  of  the  present  notfoeb 
Disourdinjr,  therefore,  tlut  portion  of  the  eubjeot,  and  reaunuoff 
the  oarrative  of  Waghom''a  publio  servioes,  we  find  itim,  frtmx 
the  date  just  mentioned  up  to  1846,iiiligeatlyaQdenergetioaU; 
engo^d  in  matariog  his  lon^herUbed  idea  of  canning  the 
Overland  Mails  by  wajr  of  Trieate,  as  opposed  to  tna.ro^it^ 
«M  Marseilles  Joining  with  the  Austrian  Lloyd's  C<anpaa}v 
of  Trieste,  wid  stimuls^  by  lavish  official  Eagliah  pr^se, 
and  basked,  to  wme  extent,  by  her  Majesty's  treasury  and 
the  £ast  India  Oompanyt  in  the  May  of  that  year,  he  com* 
meneed  the  firat  of  those  six  trials,  the  performance  of  which* 
agunst  the  French  courien  and  agents,  excited  in  the  publio 
<H  Europe  and  India  so  extraordinary  a  seasatoon,  that  (be 
particulars  must  be  tolerably  fresh  in  the  mind  of  the  reaje^ 
and  we  shall  not  therefore  dwell  upon  them  further  Lhaahfl 
has  done  himself  in  a  Memorial  to  which  we  sJuil  ^irLly 
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presa  tbr  eoltfrity  in  the  prooarmg  of  aewa.  Let  it  be  here 
added,  howerer,  th&t  this  oontribution  of  the  leadins  journal 
waa  not,  aa  stated  at  tlie  time,  an  equivalent  for  Wagkorn^ 
conveyance  of  our  expresses.  These  expreBsee  were  psid  for 
separate!;)',  amounting  to  ZOOl.  each,  betides  a  haiulBonis 
fnvtnity  to  the  meMen^r.  It  ia  true  that  this  Tertimonial 
did  produce  a  1aT«e  snn — about  3,000/.  ;  but  it  went  to  the 
dispatch  of  the  Nile  boats,  already  spoken  of,  and  a  ecKxt  cleiU 
of  it  that  appeared  on  paper  nerrer  was  reouTod  at  aU.  Hoi^ 
ever,  the  proBsare  beoomme  lirgMit,  Waghom  contemplated 
a  private  circular  in  July  lost  to  certain  of  his  ParliometitaTy 
friends,  in  the  cottrse  of  whioh  ooonrs  the  following  paasafie 
explanatory  of  thediffionlUes  to  which  we  have  alluded  : — 
**  The  immediate  origin  and  oause  of  my  embarrassments 
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that  the  annals  of  the  Insolvent  Court  wUFnot  hare  inscribed 
upon  them  tho  Pioneer  of  the  Overland  Route,  beoanse  of 
obligations  he  incurred  for  the  public,  by  direction,  as  I 
believed,  of  certain  of  the  authorities.*^ 

In  the  course  of  the  narrative,  from  which  the  foregoing 
is  extracted,  occurs  also  the  following  passage,  which,  "with 
what  we  have  already  stated,  will  complete  the  necessary 
outline  of  the  earlier  enterprise  of  Waghom,  up  to  the 
period  at  which  our  brief  notice  commenced  : — 

"  On  the  25th  of  October,  1829,  I  was  sent  for  bv  Mr. 
Lock,  Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  officially  told 
by  him  to  go  to  Lord  EUenborou^h,  then  President  of  the 
Indian  Board,  who  informed  me  that  he  wished  me  to  pro- 
ceed with  despatches  to  India  overland,  on  the  29th  (only 
four  dajra,)  so  as  to  Join  the  jEnterprise  steamer  at  Suez, 
on  December  6th.  That  duty  I  performed  with  a  celerity 
deemed  amazing  in  those  days — when  locomotion  wonder- 
fully differed  from  the  present  standard.  On  my  arrival 
at  Suez  there  was  no  steamer.  Against  the  remonstrances 
of  all  the  seamen  of  the  locality,  without  the  least  expe- 
rience in  my  own  person  of  the  Aed  Sea,  without  even  the 
encouragement  of  the  tradition  of  a  precedent  for  my  en- 
terprise, I  took  an  open  boat,  and  without  chart,  or  com- 
pass, my  only  guide  the  North  Star  by  night,  the  sun  by 
day,  I  sailed  down  the  centre  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  after 
much  of  the  peril,  privation,  and  toil,  inseparable  from 
such  a  voyage,  under  such  circumstances,  I  was  taken 
with  my  despatches  on  board  the  brig  that  had  been  sent 
for  me  in  place  of  the  steamer,  disabled  from  accident. — 
On  my  arrival  at  Bombay,  I  received  the  thanks  of  the 
Governor  in  Council.  Armed  with  this  record,  I  commenced 
an  active  agitation,  in  India  for  the  establishment  of  steam 
to  Europe.  In  prosecution  of  that  design,  I  returned  to 
England,  expecting,  of  course,  to  be  received  with  open 
arms,  at  the  India   House   especially.      Judge  of  my    sur- 

frise  on  being  told  by  the  then  authorities  in  office,  that  the 
ndian  Company  required  no  steam  to  the  East  at  all.  I  replied 
that  the  feeling  in  India  was  most  ardent  for  it ;  that  I  had 
convened  large  meetings  at  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Calcutta  ; 
and,  in  fact,  all  over  the  Peninsula,  which  I  had  traversed  by 
dawk  ;  that  the  Gh>vemor-Oeneral,  Lord  William  Bentinck, 
was  enthusiastic  in  the  same  cause,  and  had  done  me  the  ho- 
nour to  predict  (with  what  prescience  need  not  now  be  stated) 
that  if  ever  the  object  was  accomplished,  it  would  be  by  the 
man  who  had  navigated  the  Red  Sea,  in  an  open  boat,  under 
the  ciroumstaoees  already -named.     To  all  this  the  partiefl 
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mftde  answer,  that  the  Gorenioi^<?eDer&l  and  people  of  ladla 
hod  nothing  to  do  with  the  India  Honse  ;  and  if  1  did  not  go 
h&ok  and  join  their  pilot-service,  to  nhioh  I  bdonged,  I 
ehoald  receive  luch  a  communication  from  the  House  ai  woaU 
be  by  no  means  agreeable  to  me.  On  the  instant  I  penned 
my  resignatioo,  and  placing  it  in  their  hands,  tlien  gave  ut- 
terance to  the  sentiment  that  actuated  me  from  that  moment, 
till  the  moment  I  realized  my  aspiration — tfaat  I  would  es- 
tablish the  Overland  Boute  m  spite  of  the  India  House.— 
This  avowal,  most  impolitic,  on  my  part,  as  regards  my  indi- 
vidual interests,  is  perhaps  the  key  to  much  of  the  other- 
wise  inexplicable  opposition  I  subsequently  met  with  front 
those  ttpoo  whose  most  energetic  oo-operation  I  had  every 
apparent  reason  to  rely." 

The  memorial  ooncludes  by  stating  that  at  the  oommenotf- 
ment  of  his  career  he  had  been  possoaaed  of  property  by 
inheritance,  the  whole  of  which  had  been  sacriticed;  aad 
debts  to  the  amount  of  ^5,000  entailed  upon  him.  Thu 
reference  to  money  acquired  by  inheritance  will  probably  re- 
move the  too  common  error,  that  Mr.  VVaghom  was  bom 
in  abject  circumstances,  an  idea  which  he  himself  seeaied 
to  encourage  by  an  affected  rudeness  of  manner  and  a  boast 
nt  natr}iu\taA  (>HTifn.f.inn  nnt.  n.f  n1)  nni.i>niTit4>f1  tiv  nimiimatnniuiB. 
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subject  oontinaes  at  the  present  moment  prominently  to  oe- 
cupy  the  attention  of  Gt>vemment  and  the  whole  mercantile 
community  interested  in  the  growing  trade  of  the  Pacific,  the 
more  especially  since  Mr.  Charles  Enderby  has  entered  upon 
the  revival  of  the  Southern  Whale  Fisheries,  from  the 
Auckland  Islands.  Waghorn^s  accession  to  the  cause  of 
Australian  steam,  in  furtherance  of  which  he  made  exprera 

e'  urneys  to  Lord  Clarendon,  in  Dublin,  and  to  Earl  Grey,  at 
owick,  being  most  encouragingly  received  by  both,  is  owing 
^lO  Mr.  Mark  Boyd,  and  Mr.  Boyd'^s  discernment  in  securing 
the  co-operation  of  so  eminent  and  energetic  a  coadjutor 
as  Waghorn,  has  been  rewarded  by  seeing  enlisted  in  that 
cause  and  the  cause  of  emigration  a  degree  of  attention 
and  sympathy  that  would  have  been  otherwise  unattainable 
probably  for  years  to  come. 

One  of  the  last  public  matters  in  which  Waghom  inte* 
rested  himself  was  the  Diorama  of  the  Overland  Route, 
now  being  painted  on  a  scale  of  unprecedented  magnitude, 
by  Messrs^  Grieve  and  Telbin,  for  exhibition  shortly  in  Be- 
gent^street.  Such  a  subject  naturally  interested  the  pioneer 
of  the  Route,  who  highly  approved  of  the  drawings,  gave 
many  valuable  hints  to  tne  painters,  and  was  most  anxious 
for  the  completion  of  what  he  declared  would  be  a  Bplen-*^ 
did  and  graphic  pictorial  embodiment  of  the  whole  Uoah 
of  his  enterprise,  variably  familiarising  the  Cockney  world 
with  all  the  varying  incidents  of  the  scene,  from  Southamp- 
ton Water  to  the  mouths  of  the  Hooghly  and  the  City  of 
Palaces.  Few  portions  only  of  this  stupendous  picture 
did  he  live  to  see  finished,  and  was  much  disappointed 
when  he  heard  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  complete  it 
before  Easter  next,  at  the  earliest ;  but  the  dela^r  would 
strike  no  one  but  Waghom  as  unexpected,  seemg  that 
the  painting  is .  some  thirty  feet  high,  and  will  cover  an 
area  of  several  acres,  every  object-,  animate  or  inanimate, 
being  finished  with  an  elaboration  and  effect  for  whidi 
the  names  of  GMeve  and  Telbin  are  an  ample  guarantee* 

Lieutenant  Waghom  has  left  no  children,  and  his  widow, 
as  may  be  surmised  from  what  has  been  already  said,  is 
in  necessarilpr  straitened  circumstances.  Whether  or  not 
will  be  continued  to  her  his  pension  as  lieutenant  (seeing  it 
is  so  long  since  he  was  on  active  service)  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  desire  of  the 
public  that  at  least  posthumous  liberality  shotdd,  in  some 
small  degree,  requite  such  services  as  his — services  to  whose 
value  sufficiently  suggestive  allusion  will  be  found  in  these 
two  memoranda  endorsed  upon  a  document   presented   to 
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the  East  India  Oompanjr  on  his  behalf  by  hk  constant  friend 
and  admirer,  Aid.  Solomons,  viz. : — 

"  News  of  the  battle  of  Moodkee,  reached  London,  via 
Trieste,  six  o'clock,  p.  m.,  4tb  Feb.  1846,  having  left  Bombay, 
1st  Jan.  ISie.**'  "  News  of  the  battle  of  Sobraon,  reached  Lon- 
don, 1st  April,  1 846,  having  left  Bombay  3rd  March  previously. 
Average  time  now  occupied  between  Bombay  and  London  for 
the  mails  thirty-three  days.  The  Enterprise  steamer  left 
England  for  Calcutta  in  1825,  and  was  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  days  on  the  voyage.'' 

That  paragraph  constitutes  the  noblest  epitaph  of  Lieute- 
nant Thomas  Waghorn,  and  his  country,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  not  be  unmindful  of  the  duty  its  perusal  prompts  to 
his  memory  and  to  his  relict.  After  the  foregoing  was  published 
the  widow  was  presented  with  an  annuitv  oitweniy-five  pounds 
a-year.  Public  scorn  fell  upon  the  shabbmess  of  the  East  India 
Oompany  and  it  was  increased  to  j^  100  aryear. 

SBOnON   XI.— LORD   GRBNVtLLB, 

This  nobleman  was  the  collea^e  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  engaged 
with  him  in  the  liberal  commercial  policy  of  his  early  ministry. 
At  a  later  period  he  seceded  and  joined  the  Whigs,  but  not 
heartily.  He  drew  up  the  protest  against  the  Oom  Law  of 
1815,  which  has  for  that  reason  been  called  the  ^^  Ghrenville 
Protest.''  His  character  is  thus  sketched  by  Lord 
Brougham  :— 

Lord  Ghrenville  was  of  Mr.  Pitt's  own  standing,  followed 
his  fortune  during  the  eventful  period  of  the  coalesced  op- 
position and  the  first  French  war,  left  office  with  him  m 
1801,  nor  quitted  him  until  he  consented  to  resume  it  in 
1804,  preferring  place  to  character,  and  leaving  the  Whigsi 
by  whose  help  he  h^  overthrown  the  Addington  Admi- 
nistration. From  that  moment  Lord  Grenville  joined  the 
Whig  party,  with  whom  to  the  end  of  his  public  life  he 
continued  to  act. 

A  greater  accession  to  the  popular  cause  and  the  Whig 
party  it  w^  impossible  to  imagine,  unless  Mr.  Pitt  himself 
nad  persevered  m  his  desire  of  rejoining  the  standard  under 
which  his  first  and  noblest  battles  were  fought  All  the 
qualities  in  which  their  long  opposition  and  personal  lu^its 
made  them  deficient.  Lord  Grenville  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree  ;  long  habits  of  business  had  matured  his  experience 
and  disciplined  his  naturally  vigorous  understanding  ;  a  life 
studionsly  regular  had  surrounded  him  with  the  respect  of 
hia  countryman,  and  of  those  whom  the  dazzling  talents  of 
others  oould  not  blind  to  their  loose  propensities  or  idle 
habits  ;  a  firm  attlkchmdnt  to  the  Church  as  by  law  established 
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aitraoted  towards  him  the  oonfideaoe  of  those  who  sahioribe 
to  its  doctrines  aad  approve  of  its  disoipliaa  ;  while  his  tried 
prudenoe  and  discretion  were  a  balance  much  wanted  against 
the  opposite  defects  of  the  Whig  party,  and  espeoiaJlj  of 
their  most  celebrated  leader. 

After  Mr.  Grattan,  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any 

ferson  to  whom  the  great  and  fundamental  question  of 
rish  policy,  and  the  cause  of  religious  liberty  in  general, 
was  so  much  indebted  as  Lord  Grenville;  while,  in  the  sacri- 
fices which  he  made  to  it,  he  certainly  much  exceeded  Mr. 
Grattan  himself.  He  was  enabled  to  render  this  valuable 
service  to  his  country,  not  more  by  his  natural  abilities, 
which  were  of  a  very  high  order — sound  judgment,  ex- 
traordinary memory,  an  almost  preternatural  power  of 
application — and  by  the  rich  stores  of  knowledge  which 
those  eminent  qualities  had  put  him  in  possession  of,  than  by 
the  accidental  circumstances  in  his  previous  history  and  pre- 
sent position — his  long  experience  m  office,  which  bad  tried 
and  matured  his  talents  in  times  of  unexamined  difficulty — 
his  connexion  with  Mr.  Pitt,  both  in  the  kindred  of  blood  and 
place,  so  well  fitted  to  conciliate  the  Tory  party,  or  at  a!l 
events  to  disarm  their  hostility,  and  lull  their  suspicions — 
above  all,  the  well-known  and  steady  attachment  ot  himself 
and  his  family  to  the  principles  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

When,  therefore,  he  quitted  power  with  Mr.  Pitt  in  ISOU 
rather  than  abandon  the  Catholic  Emancipation,  the  canying 
of  which  had  only  a  year  before  been  held  out  as  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  the  Union  ;  and  when,  in  1804,  he  pe- 
remptorily refused  to  join  Mr.  Pitt  in  resuming  office,  unless 
a  ministry  ehould  be  formed  upon  a  basis  wide  enough  to 
comprehend  the  Whig  party  ;  the  cause  of  liberal,  tolerant 
principles,  but,  above  all,  the  Irish  question,  gained  an  able 
supporter,  whose  alliance,  whether  his  intrinsic  or  accidental 
qualities  were  considered,  might  justly  be  esteemed  beyond 
all  price.  The  friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  duly 
valued  this  most  important  accession  :  and  the  distinguished 
statesman  whom  they  now  accounted  as   one  of  their  most 

{>owerful  champions,  and  trusted  as  one  of  their  most  worthy 
uaders,  amply  repaid  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  by  the 
steady  and  disinterested  devotion  which,  with  his  characte- 
ristic integrity  and  firmness,  he  gave  to  the  cause.  Taking 
office  with  Mr.  Fox,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, upon  the  death  of  that  great  man,  he  peremptonl^,  and 
with  bare  courtesy,  rejected  all  the  overtures  of  the  King  to 
separate  from  the  Whigs,  and  rejoin  his  ancient  allies  of  the 
Pitt  school.     Soon  afterwards,  in  firm  union  with  the  remains 
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of  the  Fox  party,  he  carried  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade,  and  retired  from  power,  rather  than  bind  himself  not 
to  press  the  Gciktholic  Einanoipation  upon  the  narrow-minded, 
though  conscientious.  Prince  whom  he  served.  Oontiouing 
in  close  alliance  with  the  Whigs,  he  shared  with  them  the 
frowns  of  the  Court  and  the  habitual  exclusion  from  office 
which  has»  for  the  most  part,  been  their  portion  in  public 
life.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  perseverance  with  which 
he  abided  by  his  declared  opinions  in  favour  of  the  Catholic 
question  alone  prevented  him  from  presiding  over  the  councils 
of  his  country,  during,  at  the  least,  twenty  years  of  his 
Ufe.  They  who  have  come  to  the  aid  of  the  liberal  cause 
only  when  its  success  made  an  adhesion  to  it  the  road  to 
Court  favour,  with  all  its  accompaniments  of  profit  and  of 
power,  have  a  very  different  account  of  mutual  obligation 
to  settle  with  their  country,  from  that  which  Lord  Grenville 
could  at  any  time  since  his  retirement  have  presented,  but 
disdained  ever  even  to  hint  at.  But  they  who.  after  his  pow* 
erful  advocacy,  his  inflexible  integrity,  his  heavy  sacrifices,  had 
all  but  carried  the  Irish  question,  have  come  forward  to 
finish  the  good  work,  and  have  reaped  every  kind  of  grati- 
fication from  doing  their  dntv,  instead  of  making  a  sacri- 
fice of  their  interests  like  lum,  would  do  well,  while  they 
usurp  all  the  glory  of  these  successes,  to  recollect  the  men 
whose  labours,  requited  with  proscription,  led  the  way  to 
comparatively  insignificant  exertions,  still  more  beneficial  to 
the  individuals  that  made  them,  than  advantageous  to  the 
cause  they  served. 

The  endowiiients  of  this  eminent  statesman's  mind  were 
all  of  a  useful  and  commanding  sort — sound  sense,  steady 
memory,  vast  industry.  His  acquirements  were  in  the  same 
proportion  valuable  and  lasting* — ^a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  business  in  its  principles  and  its  details;  a  complete 
mastery  of  the  science  of  politics  as  well  theoretical  as  prac- 
tical ;  of  late  years  a  perfect  familiarity  with  political  eco* 
nomy,  and  a  just  appreciation  of  its  importance ;  an  early  and 
most  extensive  knowledge  of  classical  literature,  which  he  im- 
proved instead  of  abandoning,  down  to  the  close  of  his  life  ; 
a  taste  formed  upon  those  chaste  models,  and  of  which  his 
lighter  compositions,  his  Ghreek  and  Latin  verses,  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  very  last.  His  eloquence  was  of  a  plain,  mas- 
culine, authoritative  cast,  which  neglected  if  it  did  not  de« 
spise  ornament,  and  partook  in  the  least  possible  decree  of 
fancy,  while  its  declamation  was  often  equally  powerful  witli 
its  reasoning  and  its  statement. 

The  faults  of  his  character  were  akin  to  some  of  the  exccl- 

VOL.  11  g. 
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lenoes  which  so  greatly  distinguished  it ;  his  firmness  was 
apt  to  degenerate  into  obstinacy ;  his  confidence  in  the  prin- 
ciples he  held  was  not  unmixed  with  contempt  for  those  who 
differed  from  him.     His  unbending  honesty  and  straightf<^ 
ward  course  of  dealing  with  all  men  and  all  subjects  not  un- 
frequently  led  him  to  neglect  those  courtesies  which  facilitate 
political  and  personal  intercourse,  and  that  spirit  of  concilia- 
tion which,  especially  in  a  mixed  government  chiefly  conduo- 
ted  by  party,  sometimes  enables  men  to  win  a  way  which 
they  cannot  force  towards    the  attainment   of  important 
objects.      Perhaps  his  most    unfortunate  prejudices  were 
those  which  he  had  early  imbibed  upon  certain  matters  of 
Ecclesiastical  Polity,  and  which  the  accidental  circumstances 
of  his  connexion  with  Oxford  as  Chancellor  strengthened  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  reforming  spirit  carried  on  by  him  into  all 
institutions  of  a  merely  secular  kind.    Upon  the  Parliamen- 
tary constitution  of  the  country  he  had  no  such  alarms  or 
scruples;  and,  although  it  is  certain  that  he  would  have 
reformed  it  much  more  gradually  than  the  long  delay  of  the 
great  measure  rendered  ultimately  necessary,  it  is  equally 
clear  that  he  would  have  stopped  short  of  no  improvement 
which  could  be  reasonably  required,  merely  because  it  was  a 
change.     For  he  was  in  this  greatest  quality  of  a  statesman 
pre-eminently  distinguished,  that,  as  he  neither  would  yield 
up  his  judgement  to  the  clamour  of  the  people,  nor  euflTer 
himself  to  be   seduced  by  the  influence  of  the  Ooui*t,  so 
would  he  never  submit  his  reason  to  the  empire  of  prejudice, 
or  own  the  supremacy  of  authority  and  tradition.^ 

There  are  other  statesmen,  of  Lord  Grenville's  period,  who 
have  equal  claims  upon  our  attention.  Some,  as  Burke 
and  Sheridan,  were  eloquent  advocates  of  freedom  of  the 
press  ;  and,  impulsively,  were  exponants  of-  the  wrongs  of 
commercial  monopoly  in  India ;  but  to  go  into  those  questions 
at  length  with  the  lives  of  the  men  who  variously  mcPde  them 
the  theme  of  Parliamentary  controversy  would  lead  us  beyond 
the  limits  which,  at  every  page,  now  becomes  narrower. — 
There  are  a  few  however,  such  as  John  Palmer,  Bomilly, 
Bentham,  &c.,  who  left  their  impress  on  the  face  of  time  too 
deeply  to  be  passed  over. 

SBOnON  SCU. — ^JOHN   PALMER. 

Gkeat  Britain  is  chiefly  indebted  to  the  subject  of  this  notice 
for  that  admirable  system  of  mails  by  which  communication 
was  kept  up  with  such  rapidity  and  unerring  accuracy  between 
every  part  of  the  three  kingdoms,  previous  to  the  railway  system 
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and  which  is  probably  in  operation  still.  John  Palmer  was  bom 
at  Bath  in  the  year  1742.  His  father  was  a  brewer  in  that  city, 
and  wished  him  to  follow  his  own  humble  but  lucrative  pro- 
feSision.  John,  however,  had  more  ambitious  ideas  in  his 
head  ;  and  persuaded  his  father  to  hand  over  to  him  the  entire 
management  of  the  Bath  theatre,  of  which  he  had  become,  by 
some  unexpected  turn  of  fortune,  the  principal  proprietor. 
In  the  sphere  of  manager  he  succeeded  beyond  even  his  own  ex- 
pectations, and  the  Bath  stage,  under  the  guidance  of  a  young 
man  scarcely  out  of  his  teens,  became  the  cradle  of  dramatic 
genius.  He  soon  after  extended  his  efforts  to  Bristol,  and 
raised  the  provincial  stage  there  to  a  respectable  eminence. 

In  1782  Mr.  Palmer  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury,  in  which  ne  pointed  out  various  improvements 
of  which  he  deemed  the  post  office  arrangements  susceptible. 
The  Minister  of  the  dav  was  favourable  to  his  proposaLs,  and 
the  scheme,  so  far  as  it  was  put  in  operation,  succeeded  be* 
yond  even  what  its  projector  had  anticipated  from  it.     On 
the  5th  of  May,  1785,  we  find  Mr.    Palmer  addressing  the 
Premier  in  a  letter  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract:  — 
**  The  success  of  the  plan.  Sir,  I  believe,  has  exceeded  both 
yours  and  the  public^s  expectation.     I  am  sure  it  has  my  own 
in  some  points,  though  not  in  others,  but  has  not  fallen  short 
in  one.     A  circumstance,  I  believe,  as  new  to  administration 
in  the  various  plans  that  are  submitted  to  them  as  a  popular 
tax,  which  the  post  tax  really  is,  where  the  accommodation 
has   been  given  with  it.      ft  incurred  no  new  expense,  or 
inconvenience  in  the  old  establishment,   even  in   the  triaU 
bat  what  was   occasioned    by   the   opposition  from  the  ge- 
nenX  office.      It  conveys  .the   mails   in  half  the  time  they 
used  to  be,  and    guarded   under  regulations  that  will  in  a 
great  measure  enforce  themselves  ;    and  where  it  has  been 
carried  into  execution,    has    immediately  occasioned  an  in- 
crease of  revenue  to  the  post  office.     It  having  been  proved, 
that  it  is   scarce  possible  for  greater  neglect  or  abuses  to 
prevail  than  in  the  conduct  of  the  old  post ;   that  in  con- 
sequence of  it,  a  great    share    of  the    correspondence  was 
carried  on  by  coaches,  to  the  detriment  of  the  post  revenue  ; 
that  the  new  tax,    coupled    with  the  old  plan,  would  have 
increased  such  defalcation,  which,  by  the  statements  given 
in  to  the  Treasury,  comparing  the   great    improvement  in 
the  revenue  from  the  tax  upon    the   new    opposed   to  the 
old    establishment,    has  been    very    fully    proved.      It  was 
promised   in  the  plan  to  give  the  improved  expedition  and 
security  to  the  great  roads  from  London,  and  some  of  the 
oroes  roads,  for  the   payment   of  threepence  per  miW,  the 
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allowance  for  guards,  and  the  exemption  from  turnpike 
toUa.  The  oontraots  are  now  made  for  the  greater  par^ 
of  the  kingdom  for  the  allowance  of  guards  and  the  ex- 
emption from  turnpike  tolls  only.  Likewise,  for  all  tRe 
cross  posts,  six  times  a-week,  instead  of  three,  so  as  to 
make  those  posts  as  regular  and  perfect  as  the  general 
one.  This  accomodation  will  be  given  to  the  public,  and 
the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  mails  all  over  the  country 
will  now  be  regular,  expeditious,  and  safe,  on  plain,  cer- 
tain, and  simple  principles,  instead  of  the  reverse.  It  will 
not  only  save  many  thousands  a-year,  in  the  expense  of 
the  riding  work,  &c.,  but  in  consequence  of  the  superior 
mode  of  conveyance  to  any  other,  add  greatly  to  the  re- 
venue, bv  the  increase  of  correspondence  through  the  post 
office.  In  the  progress  of  the  business,  I  have  had  everv 
possible  opposition  from  the  office  ;  I  have  neither  spared 
trouble  nor  expense  to  inform  mvself  in  every  department 
of  it,  BO  that  I  may  carry  my  plan  completelv  into  :3xecu- 
tion,  and  defeat  their  repeated  attempts  to  rum  it.  I  have 
been  perfectly  open,  and  kept  no  one  secret  from  govern- 
ment, or  desured  one  shilling  advanti^e  from  any  contract, 
but  acted  in  every  respect  to  the  best  otmy  judgment  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  ;  nor  can  I  gain  the  least  advantage 
from  my  agreement  till  I  have  completed  the  plan  over  the 
whole  kingdom,  as  my  per  ceutage  from  the  increased  revenue 
by  the  tax,  without  the  accommodation,  will  not  pay  the  very 
great  expenses  I  am  obliged  to  incur  in  the  establishing  it.^^ 
Mr.  Palmer  was  now  appointed  Surveyor  and  OomptroUor- 
General  of  the  Post  Office.  In  this  situation  he  had  to  en- 
counter the  determined  hostility  of  Lord  Wolsingham,  the 
Post  Master-General,  and  all  his  subordinates  ;  and  even  the 
goverment  appeared  unwilling  to  fulfil  its  original  enga^ 
ment  with  him.f  "  On  thia,^— says  the  writer  of  the  notice 
of  his  life  in  the  Annttal  OhUuary^  vol.  iv. — "in  1797,  Mr. 
Palmer  applied,  by  petition,  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
a  committee  was  nominated  to  report  on  the  causes  of  his 
suspension,  and  also  on  the  nature  of  his  agreement.  Mr. 
Pierrepoint,  in  a  very  able*  speech,  pointed  out  the  merits  and 
success  of  Mr.  Palmer^s  plan,  which  was  attended  with  this 
peculiarity,  that  in  case  of  failure,  he  was  to  receive  no  pecu- 


t  How  like  to  the  treatment  of  Rowland  Hill  at  a  later  period  1 
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niary  indemnification^  and  no  reimbursement  for  his  expenses. 
During  the  forty  years  preceding  his  intervention,  notwith- 
standing the  great  increase  of  trade  and  manufactures,  the 
nett  revenue  of  the  post  ofiSce,  had  experienced  no  increase 
whatever,  except  what  was  necessarily  derived  by  the  en- 
hancement of  the  rate  of  postage,  and  restriction  of  franks ; 
on  the  contrary,  indeed,  taking  an  average  of  the  nine  years 
preceding  the  new  plan,  it  had  actuaUy  experienced  a  de* 
crease  of  i?13,198  13s.  per  annum.  After  the  first  gleam  of 
success,  the  projector  was  obliged  to  submit  to  a  new  agree- 
ment, by  which  he  lost  £750  per  annum,  but  this  was  to  be 
followed  by  every  possible  facility  in  the  furtherance  of  his 
ultimate  designs.  And  yet,  the  Commissioners  appointed  by 
the  House  of  Oommons  to  inquire  into  this  very  subject,  re- 
ported, that  Mr.  Palmer  had  experienced  *  opposition  from 
the  oldest  and  ablest  officers  in  the  service,  who  represented 
his  plan  not  only  to  be  impracticable,  but  daneerous  to  com- 
merce and  the  revenue,  and  it  was  nevertneless  added, 
that  he  has  exceeded  the  expectations  which  he  held  forth 
in  his  first  proposal,  both  with  regard  to  despatch  and  ex- 
pense.'' They  further  state,  that  the  country  has  derived 
great  advantage  by  the  new  scheme ;  while  the  post  office  re- 
venue had  increased  since  1783,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  half 
a  million  !  Mr.  Sheridan,  on  the  occasion,  supported  the 
pretensions  of  the  claimant  as  follows  :  *  None  but  an  en- 
thusiast could  have  imagined  or  formed  such  a  plan ;  none 
but  an  enthusiast  could  have  made  such  an  agreement ;  none 
but  an  enthusiast  could  have  carried  it  into  execution  :  and  I 
am  confident,^ addshe,Hhat  no  man  in  this  country,  or  any  other 
could  have  performed  such  an  undertaking,  but  that  very  in- 
dividual Jonn  Palmer.^  Dr.  Lawrence  iJso  observed,  in  the 
course  of  a  very  energetic  harangue,  which,  like  the  former, 
proved  ineffectual,  *  That  it  was  to  be  apprehended,  from 
what  he  had  heard  and  what  he  knew,  that  men  of  talents, 
who  might  hereafter  be  willing  to  employ  their  genius  and 
their  industry  in  the  service  of  the  pubhc,  would  discover,  that 
Mr.  Palmer  had  one  fault  greater  than  any  which  had  been 
pressed  against  him.  This  was  the  fault  of  an  over-hasty 
and  improvident  zeal  to  do  without  regard  to  his  own  inte- 
rests, whatever  good  it  was  in  his  power  to  achieve  for 
his  country.*  Nor  ought  it  to  be  here  omitted,  that  the 
joint  Postmaster-General,  with  whom  he  had  many  disputes 
and  contensions,  on  being  required  to  deliver  their  opmion 
as  to  his  motives,  readily  exhibited  the  most  ample  testi- 
mony on  behalf  of  his  cnaracter  and  integrity.  At  length 
Mr.  Palmer,  after  an  interval  of  some   years.  /1<>*onmiied, 
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uadisinayed  by  his  former  defeat,  to  apply  onoe  more  to 
Parliament  for  redress;  and  it  must  be  allowed,  that  he 
never  displayed  greater  perseverance  and  abilities  than 
npon  this  occasion.  He  had  taken  care  to  make  his  pre- 
tensions known  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  another; 
he  canvassed  almost  every  member  of  Parliament,  either 
by  himself  or  others,  and  as  his  cause  was  good,  and  his 
mends  full  of  enthusiasm,  the  best  founded  hopes  were 
entertained  of  success.  His  eldest  son.  Major  (now  Lieute- 
nant-Colonel) Palmer,  who  had  succeeded  him  as  M.  P.  for 
Bath,  was  intrusted  with  the  management  of  this  delicate 
and  interesting  business.  Accordingly,  on  May  the  12th, 
1808,  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  after  a  short  intro- 
ductory speech,  it  was  moved  by  him,  *  That  this  House 
is  of  opinion,  that  Mr.  Palmer  is  entitled  to  £2  10s.  per 
cent.,  on  the  nett  revenue  of  the  Post  Office,  exceeding  the 
sum  of  <f  240>,000,  to  be  paid  up  from  the  5th  of  April,  1793, 
and  during  his  life,  according  to  the  provisions  of  his  appoint- 
ment of  1 789  ;  deducting  the  sum  of  i*3000  a-year,  received 
subsequently  to  the  5th  of  April,  1793.**  This  proposition 
was  opposed  by  Messrs.  Long  and  Rose,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  the  Attorney- General;  but  supported 
by  Lord  Henry  Petty,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Mr.  Windham, 
&c.  ;  and,  after  a  long  debate,  carried  against  Ministers  by 
a  majority  of  86.  In  a  committee  of  Supply,  leave  was  soon 
after  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  secure  to  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  the  benefits  of  the  late  vote  ;  and  it  was  soon  after 
moved  and  carried,  *  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  54,702/.  Os.  7d. 
be  granted  to  his  Majesty,  to  be  paid  to  John  Palmer,  Esq., 
being  the  balance  of  the  per  centage  due  to  him  on  the  nett 
revenue  of  the  Post  Office,  from  the  5th  of  April,  1793,  to 
t\  <)  5th  of  January,  1808.'  ^ 

Mr.  Palmer  died  in  1818.  A  higher  eulogium  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  paid  than  what  occurs  in  the  minutes  of  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Francis  Freeling,  who  afterwards  presided  over  the  Post 
Office  department : — **  I  always  conceived  1  was  best  serving 
the  interests  of  the  public,  by  following  the  plans  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Palmer.'' 

SECTION    Xni. FRANCIS   UORNEB,    AND   THE    BANK    QUESTION. 

Francis  Homer  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  merchant  in 
Edinburgh.  He  received  his  education  at  the  high  school 
and  university  of  that  city,  and  chose  the  profession  of  the 
law,  in  which  he  gave  early  promise  of  future  eminence. 

When  Lord  Henry  Petty,  now  marqueas  of  Lansdowne, 
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was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  he  procured  the 
return  of  Mr.  Horner  for  the  borough  of  St.  Ives,  in  1806, 
wishing  to  strengthen  his  party  by  the  presence  and  talents 
of  one  whom  he  had  long  known,  and  of  whose  ability  he 
had  formed  a  very  high  opinion. 

From  this  period  Mr.  Homer  resided  in  London,  and, 
though  he  quahfied  himself  for,  and  was  called  to  the  English 
bar,  appears  to  have  devoted  his  whole  attentionto  politics. 
The  dismissal  of  the  Foxo-Grenville  administration  deprived 
him  of  his  seat  for  St.  Ives,  but  he  was  immediately  returned 
for  Wendover  by  the  courtesy  of  Lord  Mahon,  who  vacated 
his  seat  to  make  room  for  him. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  1810,  Mr,  Homer,  pursuant  to  a 
notice  he  had  given,  moved  in  his  place  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  coin  and  exchanges.  This  wtiug  the  commencement 
of  a  brilliant  career  in  this  department  of  finance,  to  which 
Mr.  Homer  had  long  given  peculiar  attention.  He  acted  for 
some  time  as  chairman  of  the  Bullion  Gonunittee,  and  drew 
up  the  first  part  of  their  report,  f  The  oommrttee  recom- 
mended the  repeal  of  the  law  suspending  the  cash-payments 
of  the  bank ;  leaving  the  details  of  the  measures  necessary 
for  returning  to  cash-payments  to  the  bank  itself. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  1811,  Mr.  Homer,  in  a  long  and 
eloquent  speech  of  between  three  and  four  hours^  duration, 
supported  all  these  positions,  and  contended  strongly  for  the 
justice  of  the  results.  On  this  occasion,  he  with  great  ability 
defended  both  himself  and  the  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee,  and  concluded  with  moving  isixteen  distinct  resolutions, 
the  subject  of  which  amounted  to  the  following  : — 1.  That 
the  promissory  notes  of  the  bank  of  England  are  stipulations 
to  pay,  on  demand,  the  sum  ef  pounds  sterling,  respectively 
specified  in  each  of  these  notes. — 2.  That  when  the  parlia- 
ment suspended  the  cash-payments  of  these  notes,  it  was 
not  its  intention  that  any  alteration  whatever  should  take 
place  in  the  value  of  these  promissory  notes. — 3.  It  appears 
that  the  actual  value  of  the  promissory.notes  of  the  bank  of 
England,  (measuring  such  value  by  the  standard  weight  of 
gold  and  silver  aforesaid,)  has  been  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time,  and  still  is  considerably  less  than  what  is  established 
by  the  laws  of  the  realm,  to  be  the  legal  tender  in  payment 
of  any  money-contract  or  stipulation. — 4?.  That  the  fall 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  value  of  the^  promissory  notes, 
&a,  has  been  occasioned  by  the  too  great  issue  of  paper  cur- 


t  The  second  was  prepared  by  Mr,  Huskinson,  and  the  third  by  Mr.  Henry 
ThoTnton 
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renoy. — 5.  That  to  the  depreciation  which  haa  taken  place 
in  the  relative  value  of  the  currency  of  this  and  foreign  conn- 
tries  may  be  attributed  the  depression  of  the  exchange.^- 
6.  That  the  only  certain  and  adequate  security  to  be  pro- 
vided against  an  access  of  paper  currency,  and  for  maintain- 
ing the  relative  value  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  realm, 
is  th6  legal  convertibility,  upon  demand,  of  all  paper  cur- 
rency into  lawful  coin  of  the  realm :  and,  7-  That  in  order 
to  revert  gradually  to  this  security,  and  to  enforce  a  due 
limitation  of  the  paper  of  the  Bank  of  England,  as  well  as  the 
other  bank-paper  of  the  country,  it  is  expedient  to  alter  the 
time,  during  which  the  suspension  of  cash-payments  shall 
continue,  from  six  months  after  the  ratification  of  a  defini- 
tive treaty  of  peace,  to  that  of  two  years  from  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Horner  s  prppositions  were  negatived  at  the  instant, 
but  afterwards  acted  upon  in  spirit  and  substance  both  by 
the  government  and  the  bank. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Homer  pursued  his  parliamentary 
avocations  with  great  industry,  and  few  public  men,  perhaps* 
ever  commanded  so  much  general  esteem  in  the  house ;  but 
his  health — which  had  never  been  robust — at  last  gave  way 
before  his  unwearied  application  and  fatiguing  duties.  He 
complied  with  the  advice  of  his  medical  men  to  refresh  and 
recreate  himself  by  a  tour  in  southern  Europe,  but  expired 
soon  after  his  arrival  at  Pisa,  on  the  8th  of  February,  1817. 

On  moving  for  a  new  writ  for  the  borough  of  St.  Mawes, 
Lord  Morpeth  said,  in  reference  to  the  late  lamented  mem- 
ber :-— '^  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted,  without  penetrating 
too  far  into  the  more  sequestered  paths  of  private  life,  to 
allude  to  those  mild  virtues,  those  domestic  charities,  which 
embellished  while  they  dignified  his  private  charact^.  I 
may  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  as  a  son  and  as  a  bro- 
ther, he  was  eminently  dutiful  and  affectionate ;  but  I  am 
aware  that  these  qualities,  however  amiable,  can  hardly, 
with  strict  propriety,  be  addressed  to  the  consideration 
of  parliament.  When,  however,  they  are  blended,  inter- 
woven,  and  incorporated  in  the  character  of  a  public  man, 
they  become  a  species  of  public  property,  and  by  their  in- 
fluence and  example,  essentially  augment  the  general  stock 
of  public  virtue.  For  his  qualifications  as  a  public  man  I 
can  confidently  appeal  to  a  wider  circle, — ^to  that  learned 

Erofession  of  which  he  was  a  distinguished  ornament, — to  this 
ouse,  where  his  exertions  will  be  long  remembered  with 
mingled  feelings  of  regret  and  admiration.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  me  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  his  graver  studies  and 
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occupations.    I  may  be  allowed  to  say  generally,  that  he 
raised   the  edifice  of  his  fair  fame  upon  a  good  and  solid 
foundation, — upon  the  firm  basis  of  conscientious  principle 
He  was  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  truth, — he  was  mflexible 
in  his  adherence  to  the  great   principles   of  justice  and  of 
right.     Whenever  he  delivered    in  this  house  the  ideas  of 
his  clear  and  intelligent  mind,   he   employed    that   chaste, 
simple,  but  at  the  same  time  nervous  and  impressive  style 
of  dratory,  which  seemed  admirably  adapted  to  the  elucida- 
tion and  discussion  of  important  business ;  it  seemed  to  com- 
bine the  force  and  precision  of  legal  argument  with  the  ac- 
quirements and  knowledge   of  a  statesman.     Of  his  political 
opinions  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  enter  into  any  detailed 
statement ;  they  are  sufficiently  known,  and  do  not  require 
from  me  any  comment  or  illustration.     I  am  confident  that 
his  political  opponents  will  admit,  that  he  never  courted  po- 
pularity by  any  unbecoming  or  unworthy  means:  they  will 
nave  the  candour  to  allow,  that  the  expression  of  his  politi- 
cal opinions,  however  firm,  manly,  and  decided,    was  untinc- 
tured  with  moroseness,  and  unembittered  with  any  personal 
animosity  or  rancorous  refiection.     From  these  feelings  he 
was  effectually  exempt^  by  the  operation  of  those  qualities 
which  formed  the  graces  and  the  charms  of  his  private  life. 
But  successful  as  his  exertions  were,  both  in  this  house  and  in 
the  courts  of  law,  considering  the  contracted  span  of  his  life, 
they  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  the  harbingers  of  his  maturer 
fame,  as  the  presages  and  the  anticipations  of  a  more  exalted 
reputation,     nut  his  career  was  prematurely  closed.     That 
his  loss  to  his  family  and  his  friends  is  irreparable,  can  be 
readily  conceived  ;  but  I  may  add,  that  to  this  house  and  the 
country  it  is  a  loss  of  no  ordinary  magnitude  ;  in  these  times 
it  will  be  severely  felt.     In  these  times,  however,  when  the 
structure  of  the  constitution  is  undergoing  close  and  rigor- 
ous investigation— on  the  part  of  some  with  a  view  of  expos- 
ing its  defects,  on  the  part  of  others  with  that  of  displaying 
its  beauties  and  perfections — we  may  derive  some  consolation 
from  the  reflection,  that  a  man  not  possessed  of  the  advan- 
tages of  hereditary  rank  or  of  very  ample  fortune,  was  en- 
abled, by  the  exertion  of  his  own  honourable  industry,  by  the 
successful  cultivation  of  his  native  talents,  to  vindicate  to 
himself  a  station  and  eminence  in  society,  which  the  proudest 
and  wealthiest  might  envy  and  admire. 

Mr.  Canning  warmly  seconded  this  eulogy: — **I,  Sir,'' 
said  he,  ^^  had  not  the  happiness — a  happiness  now  counter- 
balanced by  a  proportionate  excess  of  sorrow  and  regret — 
to  be  acquainted  personally,  in  private  life,  with   the  distin^ 
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fuished  and  amiable  individaal  whose  loss  we  have  to  dejAore. 
knew  him  only  within  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Oommons, 
And  even  here,  from  the  ciroumstance  of  my  absmioe  during 
the  lost  two  sessions,  I  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  witness 
the  later  and  more  matured  exhibition  of  his  talents ;  which, 
as  I  am  informed,  and  can  well  believe,  at  once  kept  the 
promise  of  his  earlier  years,  and  opened  still  wider  expecta- 
tions of  future  excellence.  But  I  had  seen  enough  of  him  to 
share  in  those  expectations,  and  to  be  sensible  of  what  this 
house  and  the  country  have  lost  by  his  being  so  prematurely 
taken  from  us.  He  had,  indeed,  qualifications  eminently 
calculated  to  obtain  and  deserve  success.  His  sound  princi- 
ples, his  enlarged  views,  his  various  and  accurate  knowledge, 
the  even  tenor  of  his  manly  and  temperate  eloquence,  the 
genuineness  of  his  warmth,  when  into  warmth  he  was  be- 
trayed, and,  above  all,  the  singular  modesty  with  which 
he  bore  his  faculties,  and  which  shed  a  grace  and  lustre 
over  them  all;  these  qualifications,  added  to  the  known 
blamalessnesi  and  purity  of  his  private  character,  did  not 
more  endear  him  to  his  friends,  than  they  commanded  the 
respect  of  those  to  whom  he  was  opposed  in  adverse  poli- 
tics :  they  insured  to  every  effort  of  his  abilities  an  attentive 
and  favouring  audience,  and  secured  for  him,  as  the  result  of 
all,  a  soUd  and  unenviei  reputation.^ 

Lord  Brougham  writes  of  the  Bullion  Question,  Mr. 
Homer,  and  some  of  his  contemporaries,  thus : — The  history 
of  George  III.^s  long  and  eventful  reign  presents  to  us  no 
domestic  event  so  important  in  its  consequences,  both 
immediate  and  remote,  as  the  rash  and  hazardous  tam- 
pering with  the  currency,  first  by  Mr.  Pitt,  under  the 
Eressure  of  pecuniary  embarrassments  which  the  war 
ad  occasioned,  and  next  by  the  Liverpool  ministry  and 
the  Whigs  in  their  joint  determination  to  restore  the 
standard  suddenly  and   without  compromise. 

In  1797  the  Bank  of  England  was  found  to  labour 
under  extreme  difficulties,  from  the  export  of  bullion,  the 
state  of  trade  generally,  and  the  financial  demands  of 
a  Government  which  was  borrowing  millions  yearly  to 
fill  the  devouring  gulf  of  war  expenditure,  and  to  sub- 
sidize half  the  continental  powers.  It  was  perceived 
that  either  the  war  or  bank  must  stop,  and  the  latter 
alternative  was  chosen,  when  Mr.  Pitt's  anxious  hopes 
of  peace  were  frustrated  by  France.  An  Order  in  Council 
was  issued  to  prohibit  it  from  paying  in  specie  ;  an  Act 
was  passed  to  sanction  this  order,  and  enable  country 
banks  to  pay  in  Bank  of  England  paper ;  and  the  slaves 
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of  the  Government,  through  the  Press  and  in  the  Parlia- 
ment, contended  for  five  long  years  that  this  stoppage 
had  no  tendency  to  depreciate  bank  notes,  and  haa  no 
tendency  to  increase  their  issue  !  That  the  over  issue, 
and  consequently  the  depreciation,  was  for  some  years  ex- 
tremely inconsiderable,  is  certain ;  but  these  talkers,  rea- 
soners  they  cannot  be  termed,  denied  even  the  tendency 
of  the  suspension  to  caiise  either  over-issue  or  depreciation, 
and  affirmed  that  both  were  wholly  impossible. 

In  1803,  Lord  King,  caring  little  now  for  the  argument  of 
tendency,  demonstrated  by  the  plainest  evidence  of  facts, 
that  the  depreciation  had  actually  taken  place  ;  indeed  the 
market  price  of  gold  having  risen  above  its  mint  price,  dis- 
tinctly proved  it ;  and  the  only  wonder  is,  that  Mr.  Thornton 
and  Mr.  Homer  should  not,  in  discussine  the  subject  the 
year  before,  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion. 

It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  this  depreciation  to  stop,  while 
its  cause  continued  to  operate.  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  supporters, 
of  course,  denied  it.  He  who,  from  his  sanguine  nature,  had 
refused  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  army  assembled 
at  Dijon  in  1800,  and  charged  with  disaffection  a  respect- 
able mercantile  man  for  writing  to  his  London  correspondent 
that  this  force  was  about  to  crosn  the  Alps,  and  who  never 
would  listen  to  any  account  of  it  until  it  had  destroyed  the 
power  of  Austria  at  Marengo,  might  well  be  expected  to  shut 
his  eyes  against  all  the  facts  from  Ghange-allev,  and  all  the 
arguments  of  Lord  King,  to  show  that  he  had  intruded 
into  the  country  a  debased  currency,  when  he  banished  all 
gold  from  its  circulation.  But  the  transactors  of  traffic  all 
over  the  world  were  as  deaf  to  the  charmer  of  the  senate, 
as  he  was  blind  to  the  facts  before  his  eyes ;  and  the 
bank-note  soon  fell  to  the  price  of  17s.  and  18s.  for  a 
pound.  Lord  Qrenville,  to  his  great  honour,  was  the  first 
among  the  authors  of  the  mischievous  policy  of  1797  to  per- 
ceive its  consequences,  and  through  the  rest  of  his  life,  he 
was  the  man  who  most  deeply  regretted  it. 

In  1811  this  evil  had  gone  on  to  such  a  length,  that 
the  market  price  of  gold  rose  from  the  mint  price  of 
31.  17s.  lO^d.,  to  as  high  as  61.  8s.,  and  at  one  moment  it 
even  reached  51.  lis.,  amounting  to  42  per  cent,  of  rise, 
and  corresponding  to  an  equal  depreciation ;  so  that  the 
pound-note  was  at  this  time  sunk  to  about  14s.  value  in 
specie.  Accordingly,  a  regular  traffic  was  carried  on  in 
this  article  ;  guineas  and  slver  were  bought  and  sold  at 
this  premium,  and  bank- notes  were  taken  at  this  discount. 

This  was  the  time  chosen  by  the  House  of  Oommons  for 
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voting,  by  a  great  majority,  a  resolution  that  the  bank- 
note was  worth  twenty  shillings,  or  that  a  guinea  in  gold 
was  worth  a  pound  note  and  a  shilling,  and,  with  admira- 
ble consistency,  to  pass  a  law  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to 
give  more  or  less  !  There  was  but  one  farther  step  for 
such  a  body  to  take,  and  that  was  to  declare,  that  two 
and  two  are  equal  to  six,  and  to  imprison  any  one  who 
reckoned  differently. 

In  spite  of  this  gross  and  revolting  absurdity,  without 
any  parallel  in  the  Instory  of  deliberative  bodies,  and  only 
to  be  matched  in  the  annals  of  pampered  despots  mad 
with  the  enjoyment  of  power,  the  depreciation  continued; 
t\lb  gold  was  wholly  excluded  from  circulation ;  all  that 
the  Mint  coined  was  instantly  exported ;  neither  debtors 
nor  creditors  knew  how  to  reckon,  and  no  man  oould  tell 
the  value  of  his  property.  In  truth,  the  havoc  which  the 
depreciation  had  made  with  all  the  dealings  of  men  was 
incal^sulable.  Those  who  had  lent  their  money  when  the  cur- 
rency was  at  par,  were  compelled  to  receive  the  depreciated 
money  in  payment,  and  thus  to  lose  30  or  40  per  cent,  of  their 
capital.  Those  who  had  let  land  or  houses  on  lease,  must 
take  so  much  less  rent  than  they  had  stipulated  to  receive, 
Above  all,  those  who  had  lent  their  money  to  the  country 
were  obliged  to  take  two-thirds  only  of  the  interest  for 
which  they  bargained,  and  were  liable  to  be  paid  off  with 
two-thirds  of  the  principal.  Any  considerable  fluctuation 
in  the  money  circulation  ever  produces  habits  of  gambling 
and  extravagance  ;  and  all  the  mercantile  transactions  of  the 
community,  as  well  as  all  its  private  concerns,  assumed  this  com* 
plexion,  to  which  the  wicked  and  absurd  policy  of  the  Orders  in 
Council,  another  consequence  of  the  war,  greatly  contributed^by 
destroying  the  regular  and  respectable  mercantile  dealings 
of  the  country,  and  introducing  a  clandestine,  contraband 
system,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  defeating  the  enemy^s 
decrees  against  our  trade,  but  also  in  order  to  mitigate 
under  hand  the  pressure  of  our  own  retaliating  measures. 

At  length  the  intention  of  Parliament,  chiefly  through  the 
press,  was  awakened  to  the  state  of  our  affairs.  The  labours 
of  the  Bullion  Committee  under  Mr.  Homer,  aided  bv  Mr. 
Thornton  and  Sir  U.  Parnell,  had  opened  all  nien^s  eyes  to 
the  fact  of  the  depreciation.  It  was  m  vain  that  the  incredi- 
ble resolution  of  the  same  year,  and  shameful  to  relate,  passed 
three  months  after  the  debate  in  which  Mr.  Canning^s  inimi- 
table speech  had  demonstrated  the  whole  propositions  of  the 
subject,  was  dted  against  the  over-issue,  ana  its  inevitable 
oonsequenoes.    The  Government  at  length  saw  that  some- 
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thinpf  must  be  done  to  stop  the  depreciation  of  the  Bank 

})aper,  and  to  restore  the  standard  ;  and  the  only  argument 
or  delay  was  the  neoeasity  of  continuing  the  war  expenditure 
—one  of  the  most  urgent  reasons,  certainly,  for  instantly  ap* 
plying  a  remedy  to  the  enormous  evil. 

At  length  the  government  of  Lord  Liverpool,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Mr.  Peel,  who  was  one  of  its  most  powerful  sup- 
porters, though  not  then  in  office,  undertook  the  settlement 
of  the  question  ;  and  a  committee  was  appointed,  which,  after 
a  full  investigation  of  the  subject,  reported  in  favour  of 
an  unqualified  resumption  of  cash  payments.  Mr.  Bicardo, 
not  yet  a  Member  of  Pi^rliament,  Jbut  who  had,  by  his  able 
writings  upon  the  question,  contributed  more  than  any  one, 
except  Lord  King  and  Mr.  Homer,  to  establish  the  fact  of 
depreciation,  had  a  great  influence  upon  the  decision  of  the 
Committee  and  the  plan  adopted  by  it  for  restoring  the  stan- 
dard. Mr.  Peel  being  chairman  of  the  Committee,  brought 
in  the  Bill,  which  waa  warmly  supported  by  the  Whigs,  they 
claiming  a  kind  of  peculiar  property  in  the  que^^tion,  from  the 
support  which  they  had  always  given  to  Lord  King:  and  Mr. 
Horner. 

The  sudden  return  to  specie  had  of  course  this  inevitable 
consequence,  that  all  debts  contracted  during  the  depreciation 
in  the  depreciated  currency  were  now  payable  in  good  money 
at  par ;  so  that  if  any  one  had  borrowed  a  thousand  pounds 
during  the  last  ten  years,  he  had  now  to  pay  thirteen  hundred. 
And  so  of  all  time  bargains  ;  tenants  had  their  rents  raised 
in  the  same  proportion,  and  the  country,  the  great  borrower 
of  all,  became  liable  to  pay  one  hundred  pounds  for  every 
seventy  which  it  had  borrowed.     The  efiect  produced  upon 
all  prices  was  equally  considerable,  but  was  not  so  pernicious 
to  the  country.     The  case  of  landowners  was,  on  the  whole, 
the  hardest.     They  had  laid  out  money  in  purchases,  or  in 
improvements,  and  had  generally  borrowed  a  large  portion  of 
the  sums  thus  expended.     All  prices  were  now  reduced,  and 
they  were  liable  to  pay  their  creditors  twenty  shillings  for 
every  fourteen  or  fifteen  they  had  borrowed.     The  result  was, 
that  a  considerable  body  of  these  unfortunate  men  were  now 
left  without  enough  to   pay  their  creditors,    and  sonie  of 
the  class  had   even  lost  their  whole   income.     It  is  fit  to 
consider   these  things  when  so  great   dissatisfaction  is  felt 
with  their  opposition  to  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law. 

There  are  very  many  reflecting  persons  who  now  deeply 
lament  the  course  which  the  Gt)vernment  and  the  Oppo- 
sition combined  together  to  pursue  in  1819.  The  argument, 
that   prices   were  only  affected   in   proportion    to  the  dif- 
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ferenoe  between  the  market  and  the  mint  prioes  of  gold  at 
the  period  of  greatest  depreoiationj  seemed  unsatisfactory, 
because  those  prioes  having  risen  during  the  depreciation  in 
a  greater  proportion  than  the  difference,  it  seemed  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  this  difference  would  not  be  the  measure 
of  the  fall  which  the  resumption  of  cash  payments  might  occ&- 
mon.  However,  one  thing  was  certain,  that  no  regard  was 
shown  in  the  great  and  sudden,  and  somewhat  violent  measure 
of  1819,  to  the  case  of  all  borrowers  during  the  depreciation, 
including  the  state  itself,  and  that  it  was  anything  rather  than 
a  proof  of  relief  being  extended,  or  evidence  of  justice  being 
done  to  the  borrowers  between  ISIO  and  1820,  that  the 
lenders  between  1790  and  1800,  who  had  been  paid  off  between 
1810  and  1820,  had  been  severe  sufferers  by  the  depreciation 
of  the  currency  they  were  paid  in.  If  the  two  bodies  of 
borrowers  and  lenders  had  continued  the  same  all  along, 
the  argument  would  have  been  unanswerable.  In  the 
actual  case  it  was  grosct  absurdity ;  for  it  was  assuming  that 
one  man  might  be  fairly  obliged  to  pay  twentv  shillings  for 
every  fourteen  he  had  borrowed,  because  another  man  had 
been  paid  only  fourteen  shillings  for  every  twenty  he  had  lent. 

Any  account  of  Qeorge  Ilf/s  reign  would  be  most  imper* 
feet  which  did  not  dwell  upon  this  important  part  of  it ;  and 
in  order  to  complete  the  view  of  those  statesmen  who  directed 
the  public  affairs  during  the  same  period,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  eminent  individuals  should  be  commemorated,  who,  hi^ving 
borne  the  principal  share  in  the  controversy  respecting  the 
depreciation,  may  be  considered  as  the  guides  of  the  sounder 
policy  which  led  to  a  restored  currency,  although  the  mannw 
of  effecting  the  restoration  is  liable  to  much  and  just  obser- 
vation. 

Mr.  Homer  having  entered  public  life  without  an^  advan- 
tage of  rank  or  fortune,  though  of  a  respectable  family,  had, 
in  a  very  short  time,  raised  himself  to  a  high  place  amonff 
the  members  of  the  Whig  party  (to  wliich  he  was  attached 
alike  from  sincere  conviction,  and  from  private  friendship 
with  its  chiefs,)  by  the  effect  of  a  most  honourable  and  vir- 
tuous character  in  private  life,  a  steady  adherence  to  moderate 
opinions  in  politics,  talents  of  a  high  order,  and  information 
at  once  accurate  and  extensive  upon  all  subjects  connected 
with  state  affairs.  Not  that  his  studies  had  been  confined  to 
these  ;  for  his  education,  chiefly  at  Edinburgh,  had  been  most 
liberal,  and  had  put  him  in  possession  of  far  more  knowledge 
upon  the  subjects  of  general  philosophy,  than  falls  to  the  lot 
of  most  English  statesmen.  All  the  departments  of  moral 
science  he  nad  cultivated  in  an  especial  manner  ;  and   he 
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was  veil  grounded  in  the  exaoter  soiences,  although  he  had 
not  pursued  these  with  the  same  assiduity,  or  to  any  conside- 
rable extent.  The  profession  of  the  law,  which  he  followed, 
rather  disciplined  his  mind  than  distracted  it  from  the  more 
attractive  and  elegant  pursuits  of  literary  leisure,  for  he  had 
no  success  at  the  bar  ;  and  his  taste,  the  guide  and  control  of 
his  eloquence,  was  nianly  and  chaste,  erring  on  the  safer  side  of 
fastidiousness.  Accordingly,  when  he  joined  his  party  in 
Parliament,  his  oratory  was  of  a  kind  which  never  failed  to 
produce  a  great  effect,  and  he  only  did  not  reach  the  higher 
places  among  debaters,  because  he  was  cut  ofiT  prematurely, 
while  steadily  advancing  upon  the  former  successes  of  his 
career.  For  although  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  had  never 
given  the  reins  to  his  imagination,  and  had  rather  confined 
himself  to  powerful  argument  and  luminous  statement  than 
indulged  in  declamation,  they  who  knew  him,  and  had 
heard  him  in  other  debates,  were  aware  of  his  powers  as 
a  declaimer,  and  expected  the  day  which  should  see  him 
shining  also  in  the  more  ornamental  pails  of  oratory. 

The  great  question  of  the  Currency  had  been  thoroughly 
studied  by  him  at  an  early  period  of  life,  when  the  writmgs 
of  Mr.  Henry  Thornton  and  Lord   King  first  opened  men^s 
eyes  to  the  depreciation  which  Mr.  Pitt's  ill-starred  policy 
had  occasioned.     With  the  former  he  had  partaken  of  the 
doubts  by  which  his    work    left   the    question   overcast   in 
1802  ;  the  admirable  and  indeed  decisive  demonstration  of 
the  latter  in  the  next  year,  entirely  removed  those  doubts ; 
and    Mr.    Homer,    following    up   the  able  paper  upon  the 
subject  which  he  had  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh  Beview 
at   its    first   appearance,    with  a  second  upon  Lord  Kings's 
work,  avowed  his   conversion,    and   joined   most  poweifuTly 
with  those  who  asserted  that  the  currency  had  been  depreciated, 
and  the  metallic  money  displaced  by  the  inconvertible  Bank 
paper.     In  1810,  he  moved  for    that   feCmous  Bullion  Com- 
mittee, whose  labours    left   no  doubt   upon   the    matter  in 
the  minds  of  any  rational  person  endowed  with  even  a  to- 
lerable   clearness  of  understanding ;  and  the  two  speeches 
which  he  made,  upon  moving  his  resolutions  the  year  after, 
may  justly  be  regarded  as  finished  models  of  eloquence  ap- 
plied to  such  subjects.     The  fame  which  they  acquired  for 
him  was  great,  solid,   lasting ;   and   though  they  might  be 
surpassed,    they  were   certainly  not    eclipsed,    by  the  won- 
derful   resources   of    close  argument,    profound   knowledge, 
and  brilliant  oratory,  which  Mr.  Cannmg  brought  to   bear 
upon  the  question,  and  of  which  no  one  more  constantly  cr 
more  amply  than  Mr.  Homer  acknowledged  the  transcend- 
dant  merits. 
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When  the  Bubjeot  of  the  Holy  Alliance  was  brought  forward 
by  Mr.  Brougham,  early  in  the  session  of  1816,  Mr. 
Homer,  who  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  on  all  the 
questions  oonneoted  with  what  the  Ministers  pleasantly 
called  *^  the  final  settlement  of  Europe,"  during  the 
absence  of  the  former  from  Parliament,  was  now  found  ho- 
nestly standing  by  his  friend,  and  almost  alone  of  the  regu- 
lar Whig  party  declaring  his  belief  in  the  deep-laid  conspi- 
racy, which  the  hypocritical  phrases  and  specious  pretences 
of  the  Allies  were  spread  out  to  cover.  The  part  he  took 
in  the  debate  to  which  the  treaties  gave  rise,  showed  that 
there  was  no  portion  of  the  famous  arrangements  made  at 
Vienna,  to  which  he  had  not  sedulously  and  successfully 
directed  his  at^«ention.  His  speech  on  that  occasion  was 
admitted  to  be  one  of  the  best  ever  delivered  in  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  it  was  trul^  refreshing  to  hear  questions  of 
Foreign  Policy,  usually  discussed  witn  the  superficial  know- 
ledge, the  narrow  and  confused  views  to  be  expected  in  the 
production  of  ephemeral  pens,  now  treated  with  a  depth  of 
calm  reflection,  an  enlarged  perception  of  complicated  relations, 
and  a  provident  forethought  of  consequences,  only  exceeded 
by  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  justice  which  ammated  the 
whole  discourse,  and  the  luminous  clearness  of  statement 
which  made  its  drift  plain  to  every  hearer. 

But  this  able,  accomplished,  and  excellent  person  was 
now  approaching  the  term  assigned  to  his  useful  and  ho- 
nourable course  by  the  mysterious  dispensations  under 
which  the  world  is  ruled.  A  complication  of  extraordinary 
maladies  soon  afterwards  precluded  all  further  exertion,  and, 
first  confining  his  attention  to  the  care  of  his  health,  be- 
fore a  year  was  over  from  the  date  of  his  last  brilliant 
display,  brought  him,  deeplv  and  universally  lamented,  to  an 
untimely  grave. 

SECTION   XV. — SIR   GEORGE   ROSE. 

This  official  gentleman  held  office  under  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
afterwards.  Ii  we  attend  closely  to*  the  parliamentary 
debates  of  the  period,  and  to  the  official  papers,  the  impress 
of  Sir  George  Rose  may  be  often  found,  and  nearly  always  in 
favour  of  a  liberal  conunercial  policy,  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed there  were  exceptions.  If  we  would  believe  popular 
rumour  only,  there  would  be  nothing  found  in  his  political 
character  that  was  amiable.  This,  like  many  things  else,  cer- 
tified by  popular  rumour,  is  an  error.  He  was  a  profound 
financier,  (carried  doubtless  by  the  political  current  in  which 
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he  navigated  the  voyage  of  life  into  errors,)  but  of  unsullied 
integrity.  It  was  to  him  that  Mr.  Pitt  referred  for  informa- 
tion and  adviee  on  all  questions  of  commercial  politics  ;  and 
with  him  concocted  the  great  measures  of  commercial  reform 
during  the  first  seven  years  of  his  ministry.  In  the  debates 
of  that  period,  the  solid  sense  and  practical  information  of 
this  gentleman  were  such  as  would  have  gained  victory  for 
him  and  his  master,  in  the  more  practical  legislation  of  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  neither  facts,  figures, 
nor  principles  had  weight  with  the  opposition,  which,  in  those 
days,  sat  on  the  left  of  the  speaker^s  chair. 

Sir  G-eorge  Bose  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  in  Scotland, 
who  lost  his  benefice  rather  than  swear  allegiance  to  the 
house  of  Brunswick,  and  was  bom  at  Montrose,  in  or  about 
the  year  1745.  He  was  taught  the  rudiments  of  grammar 
and  arithmetic  in  his  native  country  ;  after  which  he  re- 
paired to  London,  and  was  placed  under  the  superintendence 
of  an  uncle,  who  kept  an  academy  in  the  vicinity.  At  this 
period  he  appears  to  have  been  not  only  destitute  of  fortune, 
but  even  of  friends ;  for  he  entered  the  civil  service  of  the 
navy,  while  yet  very  young,  in  the  humble  capacity  of  cap- 
tain's clerk. 

The  office  of  the  keeper  of  the  records  at  Whitehall  was 
his  first  land-appointment.  When  Shelburne  became  prime 
minister,  in  1782,  he  had  occasion  for  the  official  attendance 
of  Mr.  Bose,  and  soon  found  him  ready,  laborious,  and 
useful.  And  when  Mr.  Pitt  had  chased  aWay  the  coalition 
firinistry,  Mr.  Bose  was  dominated  to  the  impoi^nt  office  of 
joint-secretary  to  the  treasury. 

Having  become  member  for  Christ-church,  we  find  Mr. 
Bose  indefatigable  in  his  attendance  on,  and  taking  an  active 
part  in,  all  the  important  debates  in  the  house  of  commons. 

On  the  accession  of  Mr.  Addington  to  power,  Bose  withdrew 
with  Pitt.  During  his  retreat  he  appeared  on  the  opposite 
bench  for  a  few  months ;  and  supported  the  Hampshire 
petition,  presented  to  the  house  of  commons  in  1807,  com- 
plaining of  **  ministerial  influence,^  Nearly  at  the  same  time, 
ne  differed  with  his  friend,  Lord  Grenville,  about  the  con- 
stitutional propriety  of  Lord  Ellenborough'^s  possessing  a  seat 
in  the  cabinet ;  and,  on  all  occasions,  took  an  active  part  in 
the  debates  against  Mr.  Fox^s  administration.  But  Mr. 
Bose  returi^ed  soon  after  to  enjoy  a  fresh  accession  of  powei; 
and  new  and  increasing  honours.  He  had  been  formerly  de- 
puty-president of  the  board  of  trade :  he  now  became  presi  • 
dent,  and  was  also  nominated  treasurer  of  the  navy,  with  a 
salar}'  of  ^WO/  por  annum. 

VOL.  II  22 
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Mr.  Rose  was  considered  so  able  in  matters  of  finance,  thai 
he  was  selected  by  his  ooUeaeues  to  answer  the  report  of  the 
Bullion  oommittee,  which  evinced  not  only  a  wonderful  dc^ 
gree  of  financial  information,  but  was  di*awn  up  with  no  com- 
mon share  of  precision  and  ability.  Accordingly,  on  May  6th, 
181 1,  after  Mr.  Homer  had  made  a  luminous  and  able  speech 
on  this  subject,  in  which  he  chiefly  attributed  the  difference 
between  the  mint  and  market  pnce  of  gold,  as  well  as  the 
unfavourable  state  of  foreign  exchanges,  to  the  badness  of 
our  coin,  and  excess  of  the  paper-circulation,  arising  out  of 
the  impolitic  and  extraordinary  issues  of  the  bank,  Mr.  Boso 
next  in  order  replied.     In  the  course  of  a  speech,  which  he 
afterwards  published,   he  dwelt   on  the  advantages  arising 
from  bank-notes,  which   he    asserted  ^^to  be  equivalent  to 
money    for   every    common   and   legitimate   transaction   in 
life,  except  for   foreign   remittances  ;   and  even   in  respect 
to  these,*"  adds  he,  *'  the  access   to   bank*discounts   affords 
great  facilities,   by  enabling   the   merchant   to    make  pro* 
vision  for  heavy  payments  ror  exports,  and  to  await  a  sale 
for  imports,  for  which,  from  various  causes,  there  may  be 
no  immediate   demand.'*^    As  to  the  rapid  advance  in  the 
price  of  our  commodities,  he  attributed  this  not  to  an  excess 
of  bank-paper ;  for,  had  they  not  risen  rapidly  on  the  oon- 
tinent,  and  even  in  those  countries  where  specie  alono  is  in 
circulation!     He  considered  the  great  and  sudden  rise  of 
the  price  of  com  here  as  the  cause  of  the  advance  in  other 
articles ;    and  the  rise  of  that  great  necessary  of  life,  to 
the  advance  of  importation  prices  by  the  acts  of  the  legis- 
lature.     Yet,  with  the  aid   of  two   millions  of  quarters  -of 
foreign  com,  the  quartern-loaf  did  not  exceed  fifteen  pence; 
whereas,    without    this   assistance,  it   would   have   been  at 
2s.  6d.     He  denied   the   position,   that   our   exports   were 
only  33,  and   our   imports   45  millions ;    he    also  inferred 
frdm  tables,  produced  by  him,  extending  to  1810,  that  the 
market-price  of  gold,  and    the  exchange   with  Hamburgh, 
did  not  depend   on  the   issue   of  bank-notes.     The  fallacy 
of  the  market-price   of  gold    having   been  affected   by  the. 
issue   of    bank-paper    had    been    already    incontrovertibly 
shown,  by  the  experience   of  nearly  the   whole  of  the  last 
century,   as    recorded  in  accounts  on  which  we  may  safely 
rely.       That  the    exchange  should    be  affected  by  it   was 
against  all  experience,  as  well  as  against  the  evidence  an- 
nexed   to  the  reports.     He  considered  the  observations  of 
his  friend    Mr.    Huskissou,     'on  the    credit   of  our  publio 
funds,''    likely   to   be   attended    with    very    hurtful,  conse- 
quenoes  mtii  respect  to  both   foreigners  and  natives.     Ho 
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states  that  '^the  public  creditor,  on  receiving  his  dividend, 
IS  obliged  to  leave  2s.  out  of  20s.,  or  10/.  in  the  100/.,  for 
the  income  tax,  in  the  hands  of  the  bank ;  and  is  equally 
compelled  to  receive  the  remaining  lis.,  in  bank*paper. 
A  payment  in  such  paper  is  a  virtual  deduction  from  his 
dividend  of  Ss.  more,  or  of  15  per  cent. ;  the  public  credi- 
tor, therefore,  receives  only  15s.  in  the  pound  of  standard 
stationary  money,  and  no  moref^  He  then  entered  into 
a  eulogium  of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Pitt,  against  the  charge 
6f  **"  a  singular  disaoquaintance  with  the  principles  of  pub- 
lic economy  ;^  and  concluded  by  objecting  to  the  plan  pro^ 
]>o.<3ed  by  the  committee  ;  ^*  which,  without  effecting  the  oh* 
jnct  the  members  had  in  view,  did  more  than  either  the 
decrees  or  the  victories  of  Bonaparte  to  execate  his  designs 
for  our  destruction.'*' 

Mr.  Rose  was  of  the  middle  stature ;  \igorous,  active, 
indefatigable.  He  possessed  much  literary  talent,  which 
was  displayed  to  great  advantage  in  1777,  when  be  super*- 
intended  the  publication  of  the  ^^  Journals  of  the  House  of 
Lord^.''^  in  31  folio  volumes.  In  1794  he  became  execu- 
tor to  the  venerable  Earl  of  Marchmont,  who  bequeathed  to 
him  his  large  collection  of  books,  manuscripts,  and  coimu 
The  dissertation  on  Doomsday-book  in  Nash'^s  '^^  History  of 
Worcestershire,^^  is  from  Mr.  Aose'^s  pen,  and  he  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  following  tracts  :  "  The  Proposed  System  of  Trade 
with  Ireland  explained,**  8vo.  1785  ;  *'  A  Brief  Examination 
into  the  Increase  of  the  llcvenue.  Commerce,  and  Manu&u>* 
tures  of  Great  Britain,*'  8vo.  1802;  "  Observations  on  the 
Historical  Work  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  0.  J.  Fox,'*  4to^ 
1809  ;  ^'  Letters  to  Lord  Melville  respecting  a  Naval  Arsenal 
at  North-fleet,**  8vo.  1810 ;  ''  Observations  respecting  the 
PubKc  Expenditure  and  the  Influence  of  the  Crown,'*  8vo- 
]}{10 ;  *'"  Substance  of  his  Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,** 
8vo.  18)1.  His  speech  on  the  Com  Laws  in  1814,  and  on  the 
Property  Tax  in  ]815,  were  also  printed;  but  this  is  sup 

Eosed  to  have  been  done  without  his  authority.     He  carried 
ills  in  favour  of   Savings  Banks  and  Benefit  SocietieB ;  an4 
died  VSth  January,  1818,  the  most  practical  Toty  of  that^ 
period. 

SECTION    XVI«      JEREMY    BBNTHAM. 

• 

In  the  memoir  of  this  man,  who  has  been  more  praised 
than  understood,  we  quote  the  opinions  of  vai*ious  writers 
upon  hiui  and  his  works  ;  but  do  not  profess  to  decide 
what  «was  right    or   what   was    wrong   in    his   speculative 


*»* 
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correotness  of  his  inductions,  the  surprise   and  admiration 
of  all  tvho  heard    him.      At  sixteen,  he  proceeded   B.  A. ; 
and,  at  twenty,  M.  A.    being  the  youngest  graduate  who, 
at  that   time,  (1767,)  had  been   known    at   either  of   the 
Universities.      An  occurrence   at  Oxford,  as  related  in  his 
own  words,  will  illustrate  the   acuteness  of  his  perception^ 
and  a  portion  of   his  moral   character  which  became  moro 
strongly    developed    in    after  life  : — "  Of  the  University  of 
Oxford  I  had  not  long  been  a  member,  when,  by  a  decree 
of  the  Yioe-Ohancellor,   in  his   court,    five   Students  were» 
under  the  name  of   Methodists,  expelled  from  it.     Heresy, 
and  frequentation    of  Conventicles,    were  the  onlv  offences 
charged  upon  them.     Takiug  the  word  Conventicle  for  the 
place  of  meeting — these  Conventicles  were  so  many  private 
rooms,  the  small  apartments  of  the  several    poor  Students 
— ^for  poor  they  were.     The  congregation  consisted  of  these 
same  poor  and  too  pious  Students,  with  the  occasional  ad- 
dition of  one  and  the  same  ancient    female.      The  offence 
consisted  in   neither  more   or  less  than   the   reading  and 
talking  over  the  Bible.     The  heresy  consisted  in  this — viz.  : 
that,  upon  being,  by  persons  sent   to  examine  them,  qves* 
tioned  on  the  subject  of  the  Thirty-nine  Church  of  England 
Articles,  the  sense  which  they  put  upon  these  Articles  was 
found  to  be  in  some  instances  different  from  the  sense  put 
upon  the   same   Article    by   those   their   interrogators/^— 
After  having  forcibly  depicted  the  iniquity  of  this  sentence, 
he    proceeds    thus : — ^^  By    the   sentence   by  which   those 
readers  of  the  Bible  were  thus  expelled  from  the  University, 
that  affection  which   at  its   entrance   had   glowed  with  so 
sincere  a  fervor — my  reverence  for  the  Church  of  England, 
her  doctrine,  her  discipline,  her  Universities,  her  ordinance^ 
was  expelled  from  my  youthful  breast.     I  read  the  contro- 
versy— I  studied  it-— «nd,  with  whatever  reluctance,  I  could 
not  but  acknowledge  the   case  to  stand  exactly  as  above. 
Not  long  after — (for    at  my  entrance,  that  immaturity  of 
age,   which   had   excused  me  from   the  obligation    of  my 
signature,   had  excused  me  from  the  necessity  of  perjury) 
— not  long  after  came  the  time   for  the  attaching  my  sig- 
nature to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.    Understanding  that  of 
such  signature  the  e&ot  and  sole  object  was — the  declaring, 
after  refleetiony  with   solemnity  and  upon  record,  that  the 
propositions  ther^n   eontained  were,  ia  my  opinion,  every 
one  of  them  tme;  what  seemed  to  me  a  matter   of  duty 
was,  to  examine  them  in  that  view,  in  order  to  see  whether 
that  were  really  the  case.    The  examination  was  unfortu- 
nate.    In  some  of  them,  no  meaning  at  all  could   I  find;  in 
others,  no  meaning  but  one,  which,  in  my  eyes,   was  but 
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too  plainly  irreconcileable  either  to  reason  or  to  soriptnre.^- 
Communicating  my  distress  to  some  of  my  feUow-coliegiatea^ 
]  found  them  share  in  it.     Upon  inquiry,  it  was  found  that 
among  the  fellows  of  the  college  there  was  one  to  whose 
office  it  belonged,  among  other  things,  to  remove  all  scruples. 
We  repaired  to  him  with  fear  and  trembling.     His  answer 
was  cold  ;    and  the  substance  of  it  was, — that  it  was  not  for 
uninformed  youths,  such  as  we,  to  presume  to  set  up  our 
privave  judgnents  against  a  public  one,  formed  by  some  of 
the  holiest  as  well  as  best  and  wisest  men  that  ever  lived. 
When,  out  of  the  multitude  of  his  attendants,  Jbsus  chose 
twelve  for  his  apostles,  by  the  men  in  office  he  was  declared 
to  be  possessed  by  a  devil ;  by  his  own   friends,  at  the  samo 
time,  he  was  set  down  for  mad.      The  like    fate,  were  my 
oonscionce  to  have  showed  itself  more  scrupulous  than  that  of 
the   oflS^ial  casuist,  was  before  my  eyes.     Before  the  eyes 
of  Jbsus  stood  a  Comforter — his  father — an  Almighty  one. 
Before  my  weak  eyes  stood  no  comforter.     In  my  father^  in 
whom  in  other  cases  I  might  have  looked  for  a  comforter^  I 
saw  nothing  but  a  tormentor  :  by  my  ill-timed  scruples,  and 
the  public  disgrace  that  would  have  been  the  consequence, 
his  fondest  hopes  would  have  been  blasted,  the  expenses  ha 
had  bestowed  on  my  education  bestowed  in  vain.     To  him  I 
durst  not  so  much  as  donfess  those  scruples.     I  signed :  but 
by  the  view  I  found  myself  forced  to  take  of  the  whole  huA- 
ness,  such  an  impression  was   made,  as   will  never  depart 
from  me  but  with  life.'*"' 

Being  destined  for  the  legal  profession,  he  attended  the 
celebrated  Vineriau  lectures  of  Sir  William  Blaokston^ 
having  previously  become  a  student  of  Lincoln^  s  Inn.  "By 
the  command  of  a  father,"^  he  says,  in  his  ^*  Indications 
respecting  Lord  Eldon,'*'  "  I  entered  into  the  profession ;  and, 
in  the  year  1772,  or  thereabouts,  was  called  to  the  bar.  Not 
Ion?  after,  having  drawn  a  bill  in  Equity,  I  had  to  defend  it 
agamst  exceptions  before  a  Master  in  Chancery.  ^  We  shall 
have  to  attend  on  such  a  day,  said  the  Solicitor  to  me,  naming 
a  day  a  week  or  so  distant ;  *•  warrants  for  our  attendance 
will  be  taken  out  for  two  intervenine  days ;  but  it  is  not  custo* 
mary  to  attend  before  the  third.'  What  I  learned  afterwards 
was — that  though  no  attendance  more  than  one  was  ever  be- 
stowed, three  were,  on  every  oceasioD,  regularly  charged  for;  for 
each  of  the  two  falsely  pretended  attendances,  the  cUpnt 
being  bv  the  Solicitor  charged  with  a  fee  for  himself,  as 
also  witli  a  fee  of  6s.  8d.  paid  by  him  to  the  master  ;  the 
consequence  was — that  for  ev&j  Attendonoet  the  piastAr, 
instead  oi  6s.  8d.,  received  II.  ;  and  that,  even  if  inolioed, 
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no  Solicitor  durst  omit  takings  out  the  three  warrants  instead 
of  one,  for  fear  of  the  not-to-bp-hazardecl  dis)>leasure  of  that 
subordinate  judge  and  his  superiors.  True  it  is  the  Soliei- 
tor  is  not  under  any  obligation  thus  to  charge  his  client  for 
work  not  done.  He  is,  however,  sure  of  indemnity  in 
doing  so  :  it  is  accordingly  done  of  course.  These  things 
and  others  of  the  same  complexion,  in  such  immense  abun- 
dance, determined  me  to  quit  the  profession  :  and,  as  soon 
as  I  could  obtain  my  father's  permission,  I  did  so :  I  found 
it  more  to  my  taste  to  endeavour,  as  I  have  been  doing  ever 
onoe,  to  put  an  end  to  them,  than  to  profit  by  them.^ 

Between  Mr.  Bentham^s  coming  of  age,  and  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  French  Revolution — a  period  of  nearly  twenty 
years — he  was  thrice  on  the  Continent,  and  each  time  resided 
chiefly  in  Paris.     In  his  second  visit  to  the  Gallic  capital,  he 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  celebrated  but  unfortunate 
Brissot,  then  better  known  by  the  name  of  Wanville,  and  who 
soon  after  that  period  produced  the  following  powerful  sketch  of 
him:  *^  If  the  reader  has  ever  endeavoured  to  picture  in  his  ima- 
gination those  rare  men  whom  Hoaven  sometimes  sends  upon 
the  earth  to  console  mankind  for  their  sufferings,  and  who, 
under  the  imperfections  of  the  human  form,  conceal  the  bright* 
ness  of  an  ethereal  nature— such  men,  for  example,  as  Howard 
or  Benezet — he  may  perhaps  conceive  some  idea  of  my  friend 
Bentham.     Oandour    in   the   countenance,   mildness  in  the 
look,    serenity  upon   the    brow,  calmness   in  the  language, 
coolness    in   the    movements,    imperturbability  united  wiih 
the  keener  feelings — such  are  his  equalities.     In   describing 
Howard  to  me  one   day,   he   descnbed    himself.     Howard 
had  devoted  himself  to  the  reform  of  prisons ;  Bentham  to 
that  of  the  laws  which  peopled  those  prisons.     Howard  said 
nothing,  thought  of    nothing,  but  prisons  ;    and   to   better 
their  condition,   renounced    all    pleasures,   all  spectacles. — 
Bentham  has  imitated  this  illustrious  example.     Selecting  the 
profession  of  the  law,  not  with  the   design  of  practising  it, 
or  of  acquiring  honours  and  gaining  money,  but  for  the  pur 
pose  of  penetrating  to  the  roots  of  the  defects  in  the  iuris 
prudence  of  England — ^a  labyrinth  through  the  intricacies  of 
which  none  bat  a  lawyer  can  penetrate — and  having  descended 
to  the  bottom  of  this  Trophonian  cavern,  Bentham  was  de- 
sirous, before  proposing  his  reforms,  of  rendering  himself 
familiar  with  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  the  other  nations 
of  Europe.     But  the  greater  number  of  these  codes  were  ao- 
cessible  only  in  the  language  of  the  people  whom  they  governed. 
What  difficulties  can  deter  the  man  who  ia  actuated  by  a  do- 
sire  to  promote  the  publie  good  !    Bentham  successively  ao- 
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quired  nearly  the  whole  of  these  tankages.  He  spoke 
French  well ;  he  understood  the  Ita'ian,  the  Spanish,  the 
Gennan,  and  I  myself  saw  him  acquire  the  Swedish  and  the 
Russian.  When  he  had  examined  all  these  wrecks  of  Gothic 
law,  and  collected  his  materials,  he  applied  himself  to  the 
construction  of  a  systematic  plan  of  civil  and  criminal  law, 
founded  entirely  upon  reason,  and  having  for  its  object  the 
happiness  of  the  human  race.'^ 

His  first  printed  work  appeared  in  177B,  under  the  title  of 
•*  A  Fragment  on  Government,"^  profes^in^  to  be  an  ex- 
amination of  Blackstone^s  Commentaries  on  that  head.  la 
1778,  he  published  his  "  View  of  the  Hard  L  ibour  Bill ;'" 
and,  in  1780,  were  printed  his  *'  Principles  of  Morals  and 
Legislation/  In  1787  was  published  his  *'  Defence  of  Usury,*^ 
showing  the  impolicy  of  restraints  laid  upon  pecuniary  bar- 
giins — a  work  described  by  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view^  as  '*  unanswered  and  unanswerable ;  j^n  I  not  loss  admi- 
rably reasoned  than  happily  expresse.l.  In  1733  he  published 
his  *'  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legislation  ;^  and,  in  the 
following  year,  having  conceived  the  idea  of  making  con* 
victs  useful,  he  made  that  design  public  in  the  "  Panopticon, 
or  the  Inspection- House,^  in  which  he  developed  the  plan 
that  has  since  beon  partially  adopted  in  the  Penitentiary 
at  Millbank. 

The  death  of  his  father,  in  1792,  put  Mr.  Bentham  in 
possession  of  a  fortune,  which  enabled  him  to  bestow  exclur 
sive  attention  on  his  favourite  subjects ;  and  in  that  year 
he  printed  his  "  Truth  versus  Ashurst,'"  &c,  ;  and  in  1795, 
*'  Supply  without  Burthen,  or  Escheat  vice  Taxation ;""  to 
which  he  prefixed  his  "  Protest  against  Law  Taxes.**^  The 
great  work,  however,  by  which  his  name  became  celebrated 
throughout  Europe,  was  fated  to  appear  in  a  foreign  language. 
It  was  first  published  in  French,  at  Paris,  in  three  volumes 
octavo,  in  the  year  1802,  under  the  title  of  "  Traites  de  Le- 
gislation Civile  et  Penale  ;*"  having  been  translated  into  that 
language  by  the  late  M.  Etienne  Dumont,  a  Swiss  gentleman 
of  great  learning  and  talents.  The  Edinburgh  Reviewers 
give  the  following  account  of  this  work : — "  The  plan  which 
Air.  Bentham  has  chalked  out  for  himself  in  this  undertaking! 
is  more  vast  and  comprehensive,  we  believe,  than  was  ever 
ventured  upon  before  by  the  ambition  of  any  one  indi- 
vidual. It  embraces  almost  every  thing  that  is  important 
in  the  science  of  human  nature,  and  not  only  touches 
upon  all  the  higher  questions  of  government  and  legis- 
lation, but  includes  most  of  the  abstract  principles  of 
ethics  and  metaphysics,  and  professes    to  delineate    those 
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important  rules  by  which  the  finest  speculations  of  phi- 
losophy may  be  made  to  exert  their  influence  pn  the 
actual  condition  of  society.  M.  Dumont  has  exhibited  in 
his  preface,  a  short  catalogue  of  the  articles  which  Mr. 
Bonthaui  has  enabled  him  to  finish,  by  delivering  the 
manuscripts  to  his  custody  ;  and  declares  that  they  form 
but  a  part  of  the  gigantic  system  upon  which  he  is  still 
engaged.  What  Mr.  Bentham  has  already  executed,  is 
as  follows: — I.  The  general  principles  of  morals  and  le- 
gislation; 2.  The  priaciples  oJF  law  as  applicable  to  civil 
queitions ;  3.  The  principles  of  criminal  law  ;  4.  A  detailed 
code  of  criminal  law  in  termnis  ;  5.  The  principles  of  a 
code  of  remuneratory  law  ;  6.  A  plan  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  judiciary  function;  7.  A  complete  system  of 
legal  procedure,  comprehending  the  wh)le  law  of  evidence, 
and  all  the  forms  of  litigation  ;  8.  A  system  of  political 
economy ;  and  9.  A  system  of  tactics  for  legislative  as- 
semblies, or  of  the  rules  according  to  which  they  shoul<I 
be  constituted  and  should  conduct  their  deliboratious.— ^ 
There  are  besides  six  separate  treatises  on  '  Invention  in 
the  Science  of  Legislation  ;  on  the  art  of  accommodating  law 
to  a  change  of  time  or  place ;  on  the  methods  of  promulgating 
the  law,^  &3.  The  present  volumes  do  not  by  any  means 
contain  the  whole  of  these  dissertations  ;  but  M.  Dumont  as- 
sures us,  that  all  the  materials  are  in  his  hands,  and  that  he 
has  already  brought  them  into  such  form  and  order  as  to  se- 
cure their  successive  publication  at  no  great  distance  of  time. 
The  work  now  before  us  consists  of  four  principal  parts.  1. 
A  general  view  of  the  principles  of  legislation,  composed  in 
a  good  degree  from  the  '  Introduction'  formerly  published  in 
English  in  1789  ;  2.  A  general  sketch  of  the  complete  system 
of  Taws   which   Mr.  Bentham  proposes  to  erect  upon  those 

Erinciples ;  3.  The  application  of  those  principles  to  the 
bw  in  civil  questions ;  and,  4.  The  application  of  the  same 
principles  to  the  law  with  respect  to  crimes.  To  these  are 
added,  three  detached  treatises :  one  on  the  establishment  of 
a  new  sort  of  house  of  correction  to  be  called  the  Panoptiaue  ; 
another  on  the  method  of  promulgating  the  law ;  and  the 
third,  on  the  influence  of  time  and  place  in  questions  of 
legislation.  From  this  short  account  of  the  contents  of 
this  publication  our  readers  will  easily  perceive  that  the 
merits  of  the  whole  system  must  depend  upon  the  sound- 
ness of  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  professedly  founded, 
and  that  the  character  of  the  book  must  be  determined  in 
a  great  degree  by  the  manner  in  which  the  first  part  of  it  is  ox- 
oouted.  M.  Dumont,  who  has  more  than  the  common  right  of 
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editor  to  be  partial  to  the  work  he  has  brought  into  the 
world,  is  persuaded  that  this  publication  must  make  an  epoch 
and  a  revolution  in  the  science  of  which  it  treats  ;  and  assures 
us,  that  the  '  Introduction,^  upon  the  principles  of  which  it 
is  founded,  though  not  hitherto  distinguished  by  any  great 
share  of  popular  applause,  is  already  considered  in  that  light 
by  the  small  number  of  competent  judges  by  whom  its  merits 
hive  been  appreciated.  To  this  privilege,  he  says,  Mr.  Beti* 
tham^s  speculations  are  entitled ;  because  they  have  set  the 
example  of  a  new  method  of  philosophizing  in  politics  and 
morality ;  and  because  they  contain  the  elements  of  a 
new  system  of  logic,  by  means  of  which  ethics  and  legislation 
are  for  the  first  time  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  science^ 
These  pretensions,  it  cannot  be  denied,  are  sufficiently  rnaff^ 
niBcent ;  and  the  confidence  with  which  they  are  announced, 
naturally  leads  us  to  inquire  int«o  the  facts  by  which  they  are 
supported. 

'''  The  principle  upon  which  the  whole  of  Mr,  Bentham^s 
system  depends  is,  that  utility,  and  utility  alone,  is  the  crite- 
rion of  right  and  wi^ng,  and  ought  to  be  the  sole  object  of  the 
legislator.  This  principle,  he  admits,  has  often  been  sug^ 
eested,  and  is  familiarly  recurred  to  both  in  action  and 
deliberation  ;  but  he  maintains  that  it  has  never  been  pursued 
with  sufficient  steadiness  and  resolution,  and  that  the  neces- 
sity of  assuming  it  as  the  exclusive  test  of  our  proceedings, 
has  never  been  sufficiently  understood.  There  are  two  prin- 
ciples, he  alleges,  that  have  been  admitted  to  a  share  of  that 
moral  authority  which  belongs  of  right  to  that  of  utility  alone, 
and  have  exercised  a  control  over  the  conduct  and  opinions 
of  society,  by  which  legislators  have  been  very  frequently 
misled.  The  one  of  these  he  denominates  the  ascetic  principle, 
or  that  which  enjoins  the  mortification  of  the  senses  as  a 
duty,  and  proscribes  their  gratification  as  a  sin ;  and  the 
other,  which  has  had  a  much  more  extensive  infiuence,  he 
calls  the  principle  of  sympathy  or  antipathy  ;  under  which 
name  he  comprehends  all  those  systems  which  place  the  basis 
of  morality  in  the  indications  of  a  moral  sense,  or  in  the 
maxims  of  a  rule  of  right,  or  which,  under  any  other  form  of 
expression,  decide  upon  the  propriety  of  human  actions  by  any 
internal,  unaccountable  feelings,  without  any  view  to  their 
consequences.  In  this  place  he  introduces,  by  way  of  paren- 
thesis, a  technical  enumeration  of  the  sources  and  causes 
of  antipathy,  of  which  he  reckons  six — the  repugnance  of 
the  senses — mortified  pride-^isappointed  endeavours,  &». 
He  then  sets  himself  to  show,  that  these  principles  have, 
hx  many  instances,  superseded  the  lawful  authority  of  utility 
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in  the  laws  of  raoet  countries ;  and  imputes  to  this  cause  the 
iUusion  which  has  led  so  many  legislatDrs  to  neglect  the  sub- 
stantial happiness  of  their  country,  while  they  limited  all  their 
exertions  to  the  promotion  of  its  riches,  its  power,  or  its 
freedom.  In  the  next  place  he  combats,  with  great  ability 
the  arguments  of  those  who  have  affected  to  consider  the 
principle  of  utility  as  a  dangerous  guide  for  our  conduct ; 
and  endeavours  to  show,  that  such  reasonings  really  amount 
to  a  contradiction  in  terms;  since,  to  say  of  any  action 
that  it  is  hurtful,  dangerous,  or  improper,  is  just  to  say 
that  it  cannot  have  been  adopted  upon  the  principles  of 
utility.  As  utility  is  thus  assumed  as  the  test  and  standard 
of  action  and  approbation,  and  as  it  consists  in  procuring 
pleasure,  and  avoiding  pain,  Mr.  Bentham-has  thought  it 
necessary,  in  this  place,  to  introduce  a  catalogue  of  all  the 
pleasures  and  pains  of  which  man  is  susceptible  ;  since 
these,  he  alleges,  are  the  elements  of  that  mortal  calcu- 
lation in  which  the  wisdom  and  the  duty  of  legislators  and 
iudividuals  must  ultimately  be  found  to  consist.  The  sim- 
ple pleasures  of  which  man  is  susceptible  are  fourteen  in 
number,  and  are  thus  enumerated  : — 1.  Pleasures  of  sense; 
2.  Of  wealth ;  S.  Of  dexterity  ;  4,  Of  good  character  ;  6. 
Of  friendship  ;  6,  Of  power  ;  7.  Of  pity ;  8.  Of  benevo- 
lence ;  9.  Of  malevolence;  10.  Of  memory;  11.  Of  ima^- 
aation  ;  12.  Of  hope;  13.  Of  association;  14.  Of  relief 
from  pain.  The  pains,  our  readers  will  be  happy  to  hear, 
are  only  eleven,  and  are  almost  exactly,  the  counterpart  of 
the  pleasures  that  have  now  been  enumerated.  The  con- 
struction of  these  catalogues,  M.  Dumont  considers  as  by 
far  the  greatest  improvement  that  has  as  yet  been  made 
in  the  philosophy  of  human  nature.  It  is  chiefly  by  the 
fear  of  pain  that  men  are  regulated  in  the  choice  of  their 
deliberate  actions  ;  and  Mr.  Bentham  finds  that  pain  may  be 
atttaohed  to  particular  actions  in  four  different  ways  :  1.  By 
nature;  2.  By  public  opinion ;  3.  By  positive  enactment ;  and 
4«  by  the  doctrines  of  religion.  Our  institutions  will  be  perfect 
when  all  these  different  sanctions  are  in  harmony  with 
each  other.*" 

His  next  works  were  :  '*  A  Plea  for  the  Constitution  C 
**  Scotch  Reform,  with  respect  to  the  regulations  of  the 
Oonrts  of  Justice  ;"  **  Defence  of  Economy  against  Burke  ;' 
and  "  Elements  of  the  art  of  Packing.''  In  1812  another 
of  his  works,  in  two  volumes  octavo,  was  translated  into 
Frenok.  and  published  in  Paris,  by  M»  Dumont,  under 
the  title  of  ^^  Theorie  des  Peines  et  dos  B^ompenses*'" 
This  was  Mowed  by  a  tmct  ^  On  the  Law  of  Evidence ;'' 
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**  Swear  not  at  All  C'  "  Table  of  Springs  of  Action  ^  and 
**  Ohrestomathia  :  Part  1.  Explanatory  of  a  proposed  School 
for  the  Extension  of  the  New  System  of  Instruction  to  the 
His/her  Branches  of  Learning,^  1816.  Part  2.  being  an 
^^  Essay  on  Nomenclature  and  Classification  ;  including  a 
critical  examination  of  the  Encyclopsedieal  Table  of  Lord 
Baoon,"^  1817.  In  the  year  last-mentioned,  he  published  his 
*'  Plan  of  Parliamentary  Reform,*  in  which  he  argues  strongly 
for  universal  suffrage.  He  next  published,  in  succession, 
"  Papers  relative  to  Codification.**'  "  The  Rationale  of  Re- 
ward,^ and  his  "  Church  of  Englandism.''  From  1819  to 
1827,  several  productions  of  his  pen  continued  to  appear 
at  intervals  ;  amonest  others,  ^^  The  Book  of  Fallacies'*' ;  and 
in  the  latter  year  Mr.  Mill  published,  from  his  manuscripts,''* 
^^  The  Rationale  of  Judicial  Evidence,  especially  applied  to 
English  Practice,**  in  five  thick  volumes  octavo. 

Among  the  latest  pieces  which  fell  from  the  pen  of  this 
▼igorons  old  man,  within  two  years  of  his  deatn,  were  : — 
the  first  volume  of  a  *'  Constitutional  Code  ;**  **  Official  ap- 
titude maximized  ;**  ^^  Expense  Minimized,**  '^  Justice  and 
Codification  Petitions  ;*"  ^^  Letter  to  his  French  Fellow-Citi- 
zens ;  **  Letters  to  the  French  Chamber  of  Peers  ;*^  and 
'*  Remarks  on  the  Bankruptcy  Bill.** 

Mr.  Bentham*s  death  took  place  on  the  6th  of  Jnne,  1832. 
Among  the  last  things  which  his  hand  penned,  jn  a  book  of 
memoranda,  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  note  down  any 
thought  or  feeling  that  passed  through  his  mind,  for  future 
revision  and  use,  if  susceptible  of  use,  was  found  the  follow- 
ing passage  : — ^^  I  am  a  selfish  man,  as  selfish  as  any  man 
can  be.  But  in  me,  somehow  or  other,  so  it  happens,  selfish- 
ness has  taken  the  shape  of  benevolence.  No  other  man  is 
there  upon  earth,  the  prospect  of  whose  sufferings  would  to 
•me  be  a  pleasurable  one  :  no  man  is  there  upon  earth,  the 
sight  of  whose  sufferings  would  not  to  me  be  a  more  or  less 
painful  one  :  no  man  upon  earth  is  there,  the  sight  of  whose 
enjoyments,  unless  believed  by  me  to  be  derived  from  a  more 
than  equivalent  sufiering  endured  by  some  other  man,  would 
not  be  of  a  pleasurable  nature  rather  than  of  a  painful  one. 
Such  in  me  is  the  force  of  sympathy  !'*  And  this  '*  force  of 
S5'mpathy**  governed  his  very  last  hour  of  conscientiousness. 
Some  time  before  his  death,  when  he  firmly  believed  I  e  wa» 
near  that  last  hour,  he  said  to  one  of  his  disciples,  who  was 
watching  over  him, — *'  I  now  feel  that  T  am  dying  ;  our  care 
must  be  to  minimize  the  pain.  Do  not  let  any  of  the  servants 
come  into  the  room,  and  keep  away  the  youths  :  it  will  be  dis* 
tressing  to  them,  and  they  can  be  of  no  service.    Yet  f 
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must  not  be  alone  :  you  will  remain  with  nie^  and  you 
only  ;  and  then  we  shall  have  reduoed  the  pain  to  the 
least  possible  amount.''-^ 

Major  Parry,  in  his  "  Last  days  of  Lord  Byron,^  gives 
the  following  description  of  Mn  Bentham^s  appearance,  on 
a  visit  which  he  paid  to  him : — "  His  appearance/^  says 
the  Major,  *^  struck  me  forcibly.  His  white  thin  locks, 
cut  straight  in  the  fashion  of  the  Quakers,  and  hanging, 
or  rather  floating,  on  his  shoulders;  his  garments  some- 
thing of  their  colour  and  cut ;  and  his  frame  rather  square 
and  muscular,  with  no  exuberance  of  flesh,  made  up  a 
singular-looking,  and  not  inelegant,  old  man.  He  welcomed 
me  with  a  few  hurried  words,  but  without  any  ceremony, 
and  then  conducted  me  into  several  rooms,  to  shew  me 
his  ammunition  and  materials  of  war.  One  Terv  large  room 
was  nearly  filled  with  books,  and  anotheir  with  unbound 
books,  which,  I  understood,  were  the  philo0O|>her''s  own 
composition.  The  former,  he  said,  furnished  suppfies."^-^ 
The  Major  then  gives  a  ludicrous  account  of  his  habit  of 
running  in  the  streets,  and  his  fear,  lest  he,  the  Major, 
should  be  taken  for  a  mad  doctor,  the  attendant  amanu« 
ensis  for  his  assistant,  and  Mr.  Bentham  lor  his  patient)  jt»t 
broke  loose  flrom  his  keepers.  '^  He  exulted,'^  it  is  said, 
**  in  his  activity  ;  and  inquired  particularly  if  I  had 'ever 
seen  a  man  so  active  at  his  time  of  life.  I  could  not  an^ 
swer  *'  No  f  says  the  Major, ''  while  I  was  almost  breathless 
with  the  exertion  of  following  him  through  the  crowded 
streets.**^  ^'  Elraperors,^  says  Uie  Maior,  ''  have  sought  to 
do  him  honour ;  but  he  was  too  wise  to  encourage  their 
advances  beyond   what  was  good  for    mankind.     The  Em* 

Eeror  Alexander,  who  was  afraid  of  his  legislation,  sent 
im  a  diamond  rins:,  which  the  philosopher,  to  his  im- 
mortal honour,  returned,  saying  (or  something  to  that 
effect)  that  his  object  was  not  to  receive  rings  from 
Princes,   but   to   do  good   to   the   world.''' 

In  the  ^amtn^  newspaper  of  the  10th  of  Jone^  1802, 
appeared  the  following^  able  estimate  of  Beatham  and 
his  works: — *^  Jeremy  IBentham  is  no  more  I  In  kim  the 
world  has  lost  the  great  teacher  and  patriarch  of  his 
time  ;  the  man  who,  of  all  men  who  were  living  on  the 
day  of  his  death,  has  exercised  and  is  exerasing  over  the 
fortunes  of  mankind  the  widest  and  meat  durable  influ- 
ence ;  and  who  is  even  now  in  some  sort  goveraiag  the  worldt 
nhhough  not  yet  recognized  and  looked  up  to  as  their 
leader  by  those  who  are  daily  obeying  the  impulse  wliich 
he    gave ;  no  ui^nsual  fate  of  the  real  guides  and  xultm 
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of  nuwkind,  Mpem&lly  id  these  latter  days.  Had  such  a 
man  died  at  an  eariier  period  of  lus  life  of  usefulneos,  when 
muoh  of  hU  task  yet  remained  for  him  to  perform,  and  many 
yean  o(  poMible  existence  to  perform  it  in,  there  would  have 
been  rooui  for  sorrow  and  lamentation.  It  is  one  of  the  evils  of 
the  untimely  death  of  a  great  man,  that  it  mixes  other  feelings 
with  those  with  which  alone  the  thought  of  a  departed  sage 
or  hero  ought  to  be  ossooiated — joy  and  pride  that  oar  n&turo 
has  been  found  capable  of  again  producing  suoh  a  nun,  and 
affsotiooate  giutitude  for  the  good  which  we  and  our  posterity 
have  received  from  him.  Sucli  feelings  only  can  find  a  fitting 
place  near  the  tomb  of  Jeremy  Bentham  ;  nor  know  we,  since 
all  must  die,  what  happier  or  more  glorious  endoould  have  been 
desired  for  him,  than  to  die  just  now,  after  liviDg  such  a  life. 
He  has  died  full  of  years,  and  (bo  far  as  regards  all  minds 
throughout  the  world,  which  are  yet  fitted  for  appreciating 
him)  of  hononrs.  He  has  lived  to  see  many  of  the  objects  of 
bis  life  in  a  train  of  accomplishment,  and  the  realization  ot 
the  remainder  rendered  certain  at  no  remote  period.  Ho  has 
wdiieved  the  hardest,  but  the  noblest  of  problems — that  of  a 
well  directed  and  victorious  existence,  and  has  now  finished 
his  woric  and  lain  down  to  rest. 

"  This  is  not  the  time  for  a  oomplete  estimate  of  the 
results  of  his  labours.     He  is  not    like  one  of  those  who 
fro  to  their  grave  and  are  no   more  thought  of.     The  va- 
lue of  such  a  life  to  mankind,   which  is  even  now  insensibly 
m^ing  itself  acknowledged,    will  be  felt  mi 
as  men  shall  become  capable  of  knowing  tl 
guides   them.     Nor  need  we  fear  any  lack  ol 
fur  oommemorating    what  philosophy    owes  i 
all  which  has  been  doing  for  ten  years  in  ] 
and    legislation,   and    all    which   shall  be    i 
ten  more,  proclaims  and  will  proclaim   his   na 
in   no   inaudible  voice,  to  all  who  can   trace 
of  opinion  upon  events,  and  of  a  great  mine 
These  things,  however,  are  worthy   of  notic 
sent  hour,  chiefly  as   they  conduce  to   a  du 
of  his  life  ;  and   under  this  aspect  also — as 
other8~-will  they  continue  vahiable,  not   fot 
morrow  only,    but   (so   for  as  eternity  can  1 
thing  hnman)  for  ever, 

"  Let  it  be  remembered   what   was  the    state   of  juris- 
prudence and  legislation,  and    of  the  philosophy  of  juris- 
fimdonoe  and   legislation,   when   he  began   his   career.     A 
abyrinth   without  a  clbe — a  jungle  through  wluch  no  p-^th  .. 
had   ev«r  been  cat.     All   systems  Of  law  then  esta'bliBiiedi" 
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bqt  moat  of  all  that  in  which  he  fainiKlf  was  naitored, 
were  inassea  of  deformity,  in  the  construction  of  which  reasOa, 
in  any  shape  whatever,  bad  had  little  to  do — a  cotnpre- 
henaivQ  consideration  of  ends  and  means,  nothing  at  all, 
their  foundation — 'the  rude  contrivance  of  a  barbarous 
age — «ven  more  deeply  barbarous  in  chls  than  in  anglit 
eke ;  the  superstructure,  an  infinite  series  of  patches, 
some  larger,  some  smaller,  stuck  on  in  succession  where- 
ever  a  hole  appeared,  and  plaistered  one  over  another 
until  the  monatroua  mass  exceeded  all  measureable  bulk, 
and  went  beyond  the  reach  of  the  atronge«t  understand- 
ing anl  the  finest  memory.  Such  waa  the  practice  uf 
law  :  was  its  theory  in  any  better  state  I  And  how  could 
it  be  so  !  for  of  what  did  that  theory  consist,  but  either 
of  purely  technical  principles,  ^ot  up  by  alistraotion  from 
these  established  systems— (or,  rattier,  ooostructed  gene- 
rally in  utter  defiance  of  logie,  with  the  sole  view  uf 
giving  something  like  coherence  and  eonsistency  in  appear- 
ance to  provisions  which,  in  reality,  were  utterly  heteroge 
neous) — or  of  vague  cloudy  geaerauties  arbitrarily  assumed 
*  priori,  and  called  laws  of  nature,  or  principles  of  natural  law. 
"  Such  was  existing  jurisprudence  ;  and  that  it  should 
be  such,  was  leas  surprising  than  the  superstition  by  which, 
being  such,  it  was  protected.  The  English  people  had  con- 
trived to  persuade  themselves,  and  had,  to  a  great  degree, 
'-''J^S^d  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  the  English  law,  aa  it 
].-ja  Mr.  Bentbam  found  it,  was  the  perfection  of  reason. 
Kwiis  otherwise,  was  the  cmly  political  heresy  which 
9iad  been  found  hardy  enough  to  avow.  Even  the 
''  constitution  yuu  might  (if  you  did  it  v^  gently) 
i  of — but  not  the  English  law.  Whig,  Tory,  and 
^t  joined  In  one  chorus  of  clomorQua  admiration, 
Ir  the  law  or  the  courts  of  justice  were  the  suh- 
HisDourse  ;  and  to  doubt  the  merits  of  either,  ap- 
p,  greater  stretch  of  absurdity  than  to  question  the 
E  of  gravitation. 

Ka  superstition  was  at  its  height,  when  Mr.  Beat^am 
betook  himself  to  the  study  of  English  law,  with  no  other 
object  than  the  ordinary  one  of  gaining  his  living  by  practising  • 
a  liberal  profeusion.  But  he  soon  found  that  it  woold  not  do 
for  him,  and  that  he  could  have  no  dealing  or.cencera  with  it 
in  an  honest  way,  except  to  destroy  it<  And  there  is  a  deep 
interest  now,  at  the  close  of  his  life,  in  looking  bock  to  his 
verj-  first  publication — the  "  Fragment  on  QovenimeDi" — 
which  appeared  considerably  more  than  balf  a  century  ago, 
And  which  exhibits,  at  that  remote  period,  a  no  less  strong 
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and  steady  conviotion  than  appears  in  his  very  latest  prodnc* 
tion,  that  the  worship  of  th^  English  law  was  a  degrading 
idolatry — that,  instead  of  being  the  perfection  of  reason,  it 
was  a  disgrace  to  the  human  understanding — and  that  a 
tas^k  worthy  him,  or  any  other  wise  or  brave  man,  to  devote- 
a  life  to,  was  that  of  utterly  eradicating  it,  and  sweeping 
it  away.  This,  accordingly,  became  the  task  of  his  own  ex- 
istence— ^glory  to  him!  for  he  has  successfully  accomplished  it. 
The  monster  has  received  from  him  its  death  wound.  After 
losing  many  a  limb,  it  still  drags  on,  and  will  drag  on  for  a  few 
years  more,  a  feeble  and  exanimate  existence ;  but  it  never 
will  recover.     It  is  going  down  rapidly  to  the  grave. 

'^  Mr.  Bentham  has  fought  this  battle  for  now  almost  sixty 
years  ;  the  greater  part  of  that  time  without  assistance  from 
any  human  being,  except  latterly  what  M.  Dumont  gave 
him  in  putting  his  ideas  into  Frenchs  and  for  a  long  time 
almost  without  making  one  human  being  a  convert  to  his 
opinions.  He  exhausted  every  mode  of  attack :  he  assailed 
the  enemy  with  every  weapon,  and  at  all  points — ^now  he 
fell  upon  the  generalities,  now  upon  the  details  ;  now  he 
oombatted  evil  by  stripping  it  naked,  and  showing  that  it 
was  evil ;  and  now  by  contrasting  it  with  good.  At  length 
bis  energy  and  perseverance  triumphed.  Some  of  the  most 
potent  leaders  of  the  public  became  convinced  ;  and  they, 
m  their  turn,  convinced  or  persuaded  others ;  until  at  last 
the  English  law,  as  a  systematic  whole,  is  given  up  by 
every  body ;  and  the  question  with  all  thinking  minds 
even  among  lawyers,  is  no  longer  about  keeping  it  as  it 
is,  but  only  whether,  in  rebuilding,  there  be  a  possibility 
of  using  any  of  the  old  materials.  Mr.  Bentham  was  the 
original  mover  in  this  mighty  change.  His  hand  gave  the 
impulse  which  «et  all  the  others  at  work.  To  him  the 
debt  is  due,  as  mnch  as  any  other  great  work  has  ever 
been  owing  to  the  man  who  first  guided  other  men  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  it.  The  man  who  has  achieved  this  can 
afford  to  die.  He  has  done  enough  to  render  his  name 
for  ever  illustrious. 

"  But  Mr.  Bentham  has  been  much  more  than  merely 
a  destroyer.  Like  all  other  who  discredit  erroneous  sys- 
tems by  arguments  drawn  from  principles,  and  not  from 
mere  results,  he  could  not  fail,  even  while  destroying  the  old 
edifice,  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  the  new.  Indeed,  he 
considered  it  a  positive  duty  never  to  assail  what  is  esta* 
blished,  without  having  a  clear  view  of  what  ought  to  be  sub* 
stituted.  It  is  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  speculations  on 
the  philosophy  of  law  in  general,  that  he  owes  the  greater 
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Eart  of  his  existing  reputation  ;  for  by  these  alone  is  he 
nown  to  his  continental  readers,  who  are  far  the  most  nu 
merous,  and  by  whom  in  general  he  is  far  more  justly  ap*- 
preciated  than  in  England.  There  are  some  most  important 
branches  of  the  science  in  law,  which  were  in  a  mor^ 
wretched  state  than  almost  any  of  the  others  when  he 
took  them  in  hand,  and  which  he  has  so  exhausted  that 
he  seems  to  have  left  nothing  to  he  sought  by  future  inquirers; 
we  mean  the  departments  of  procedure,  evidence,  and  the 
judicial  establishment.  He  has  done  almost  all  that  remained 
to  perfect  the  theory  of  punishment.  It  is  with  regard  to 
(what  is  the  foundation  of  all)  the  civil  code,  that  he  has  done 
least,  and  left  most  to  be  done.  Yet  even  here  his  services 
have  been  invaluable,  by  making  far  clearer  and  more  familiar 
than  they  were  before,  both  the  ultimate  and  the  immediate 
ends  of  civil  law  ;  the  essential  characteristics  of  a  good 
law ;  the  expediency  of  codification,  that  is,  of  law  written 
and  systematic  ;  by  exposing  the  viciousness  of  the  existing 
language  of  jurisprudence,  guarding  the  student  against  the 
fallacies  which  lurk  in  it,  and  accustoming  him  to  demand  a 
more  precise  and  logically  constructed  nomenclature. 

'^  Mr.  Bentham^s  exertions  have  not  been  limited  to  the 
field  of  jurisprudence,  or  even  to  that  of  general  politics,  in 
which  he  ranks  as  the  first  name  among  the  philosophic  radi- 
cals. He  has  extended  his  speculations  to  morah^  though 
never  (at  least  in  his  published  works)  in  any  fi^reat 
details  ;  and  on  this,  as  on  every  other  subject  whicn  he 
touched,  he  cannot  be  read  without  great  benefit.  Some  of 
his  admirers  have  claimed  for  him  the  title  of  founder  of 
the  science  of  morals,  as  well  as  of  the  science  of  legisla- 
tion, on  the  score  of  his  having  been  the  first  person  who 
establfshed  the  principle  of  general  utility,  as  the  philoso- 
phic foundation  of- morality  and  law.  But  Mr.  Benthara's 
originality  does  not  stand  in  need  of  any  such  exaggera- 
tion. The  doctrine  of  utility,  as  the  foundation  of  virtue, 
he  himself  professes  to  have  derived  from'  Hume  ;  he  ap- 
plied it  more  consistentlpr,  and  in  greater  detail,  than  his 
predecessors  ;  but  the  idea  itself  is  as  old  as  the  earliest 
Greek  philosophers,  and  has  divided  the  philosophic  world, 
in  every  age  of  philosophy,  since  their  time.  Mr.  Bentham^s 
real  merit,  in  respect  to  the  foundation  of  morals,  consists 
in  his  having  cleared  it  more  thoroughly  than  any  of  its  pre- 
decessors from  the  rubbish  of  pretended  natural  law,  natural 
justice,  and  the  like,  by  which  men  were  wont  to  consecrate 
as  a  rule  of  morality,  whatever  they  felt  inclined  to  approve  of 
without  knowinc:  why. 

23 
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**  The  most  prominent  moral  qualities  which  appear  in  Mr. 
Bentham^s  writings,  are  love  of  justice  and  hatred  of  impos- 
ture :  his  most  remarkable  intellectual  endowments,  a  pene- 
trating deepHsighted  acuteness,  precision  in  the  use  of  scientific 
language,  and  sagacity  and  inventiveness  in  matters  of  detail. 
There  have  been  few  minds  so  perfecUy  original.  He  has 
often,  we  think,  been  surpassed  in  powers  of  metaphysical 
analysis,  as  well  as  in  comprehensiveness  and  many-sidedness 
of  mind.  He  frequently  contempkites  a  subject  only  from 
one  or  a  few  of  its  aspects ;  though  he  verv  often  sees  fur- 
ther into  it,  from  the  one  side  on  which  he  looks  at  it,  than 
was  seen  before  even  hj  those  who  had  gone  around  it.  There 
is  something  very  striking,  occasionally,  in  the  minute  elabo- 
rateness with  which  he  works  out,  into  its  smallest  details, 
one  half-viewof  a  question,  contrasted  with  his  entire  neglect 
of  the  remaining  faialf-view,  though  equally  indispensable  to  a 
correct  judgment  of  the  whole.  To  this  occasional  one- 
sidedness,  he  foiled  to  apply  the  natural  cure  ;  for,  from  the 
time  when  he  embarked  m  original  speculation,  he  occupied 
himself  very  little  in  studjring  the  ideas  of  others.  This,  in 
almost  any  other  than  himself,  would  have  been  a  fault ; 
in  him,  we  shall  only  say,  that  bat  for  it  he  would  have 
been  a  greater  man. 

**  Mr.  Bentham*s  style  has  been  much  criticised  ;  and  un- 
doubtedly,  in  his  latter  writings,  the  complicated  structure 
of  his  sentences  renders  it  impossible,  without  some  fami- 
liarity,  to  read  them  with  rapidity  and  ease.  But  his 
earlier,  among  which  are  some  of  the  most  valuable  pro- 
ductions, are  not  only  free  from  this  defect,  but  may  even, 
in  point  of  ease  and  elegance,  be  ranked  among  the  best 
English  compositions.  Felicity  of  expression  abounds  ev6n 
in  those  of  his  works  which  are  generally  unreadable;  and 
volumes  mi^ht  be  filled  with  passages  selected  from  his  latter 
as  well  as  his  earlier  pubUcations,  which,  for  wit  and  elo- 
quence, have  seldom  been  surpassed. 

**  few  persons  have  ever  lived,  whose  lot  in  life,  viewed 
on  the  wh6le,  can  be  considered  more  enviable  than  that 
of  Mr.  Bentham.  During  a  life  protracted  far  beyond  the 
ordinary  length,  he  enjoyed,  almost  without  interruption, 
peiPfect  bodily  health.  In  easy  circumstances,  he  was  able 
to  devote  his  whole  time  and  energies  to  the  pursuits  of 
his  choice — ^those  which  exercised  his  higher  faculties,  moral 
and  intellectual,  and  supplied  him  with  the  richest  fund 
of  delightful  excitement.  His  retired  habits  saved  hi!n 
from  personal  contact  with  any  but  those  who  sought,  hi* 
acquamtance  because  they  valued  it.     Few  men  have  hail 
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more  enthusiastio  admirers  :  and  if  the  hacK  writers  of  his 
day,  and  some  who  ought  to  have  known  better,  often  spoke 
of  him  with  ridioule  and  contempt,  he  never  read  them,  and 
therefore  they  never  disturbed  his  tranquillity.  Along  with 
his  passion  for  abstruser  studies,  and  the  lively  interest  whioh 
he  felt  in  publio  events,  he  retained  to  the  last  a  child-like 
freshness  and  excitability,  whioh  enabled  him  to  derive  plear 
sore  from  the  minutest  trifles,  and  gave  to  his  old  age  the 
playfulness,  light-heartedness,  and  keen  relish  of  life,  so  seldom 
found  except  in  early  vouth.  In  his  intercourse  with  his 
friends  he  was  remarkable  for  gaiety  and  easy  pleasantry ;  it 
was  his  season  of  relaxation ;  and  in  conversmg  he  seldom 
touched  upon  the  great  subjects  of  his  intellectud  exertions.^ 
For  the  following  valuable  remarks  on  the  fundamental 

Srinciple  of  the  Utmtarian  school  of  philosophy  we  are  in* 
ebted  to  an  able  American  writer : — It  is  a  fact  Whioh 
ought  to  be  known  and  pondered,  that  the  selfish  mora- 
Bty,  which  was  first  taught  by  Epicurus,  and  which  extended 
itiself  till  it  contributed  to  unnerve  the  stem  virtue*  of  the 
J^mans,  and  to  overthrow,  at  one  blow,  their  patriotism  and 
their  liberty  ;  which  was  revived  in  France  during  the  reign 
of  a  licentious  court,  and  helped  to  prepare  the  nation  for  all 
the  guilt  and  atrocities  of  the  Revolution ;  which  reappeared 
affain  in  England  about  fifty  years  since,  and  was  the  means 
of  producing  (says  Robert  Hall)  an  entirely  new  cast  of  cha- 
racter, equafiy  remote  from  the  licentious  gaiety  of  high  life* 
and  the  low  profligacy  which  falls  under  the  lash  of  the 
kkw,  a  race  of  men  distinguished  by  a  calm  and  terrible 
ferocity,  resembling  Ctosar  in  this  only,  that  they  went 
with  sobriety  to  ^e  ruin  of  their  country  : — ^it  deserves 
to  be  known,  that  this  philosophy  is  revived  in  our  own  day, 
and  is  taught  with  indefatigable  zeal  by  some  of  the 
ablest  writers  in  our  language.  It  conies  to  us  at  present, 
under  the  auspices  of  Bentham,  and  is  the  presiding  spirit 
in  all  his  powerful  but  singular  works.  It  has  succeeded 
in  establishing  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  British  reviews, 
(the  Westminster,)  and  may  be  met  in  publications  of 
every  size  and  rank,  from  the  quarto  volumes  of  Mr. 
Mill  and  Dr.  Bowrin^,  down  to  the  humblest  effusions  of 
a  daily  press.  Nor  these  alone.  Hume  and  Godwin,  and 
we  must  add  Paley,  still  live  in  their  works,  to  plead 
its  cause ;  while  it  numbers,  as  allies,  mightier  than  all, 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  sordid  inclinations  of  the  heart. 
Thus  addressing  us  under  the  sanction  of  honoured  names ; 
thus  clothed  in  all  the  grace  and  brilliancy  that  the  highest 
genius  can  bestow — taught  us  perhaps  as  one  of  our  youlhful 
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studieB — reiterated  now  in  the  literature  of  our  libraries 
and  drawing-rooms,  it  becomes  us  to  weiffh  well  its  claims. 
It  approaches  us  when  least  we  suspect  it,  in  the  worldly- 
wise  maxim — in  the  levity  and  banter  of  conversation — m 
the  flexible  politics  of  private  life— in  the  countless  influ* 
ences  of  a  busy  and  worldlv  age.  If  then  we  would  not  im- 
bibe it  as  thousands  do  imbibe  it,  unconsciously — if  we  would 
recognize  it  in  all  its  disguises,  and  be  prepared  deliberately 
to  accept  or  withstand  its  influence,  we  should  make  it  the  sub- 
ject of  study.  We  should  weigh  its  principles— consider!  its 
tendency,  and  try  it  by  that  unfailing  ordeal — the  ordeal  of 

history. 

Why  then  is  this  system  usually  called  the  selfish  system 
of  morals  !  For  an  answer  to  this  system  we  go  to  its  most 
esteemed  advocate,  Dr.  Paley,  and  we  fiud  it  stated  by  him 
in  few  and  explicit  words.  "  Virtue,'^  says  Paley,  "  is  the 
doing  good  to  mankind,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  and 
for  the  sake  of  everlasting  happiness  !'^  The  motive  then 
from  which  all  duty  or  virtue  must  proceed  is  the  hope  ot 
everlasting  happiness.  It  must  be  m  accordance  with  the 
will  of  God,  because  He  alone  has  everlasting  happiness  at 
His  disposal,  and  it  must  consist  in  doing  good  to  mankind, 
because  it  is  by  that  means  alone  that  He  will  permit  us  to 
attain  eternal  nappiness  !  The  same  principle  is  laid  down  in 
another  form.  "  Why,'^  says  Paley,  **  am  I  obliged  to  keep 
my  word  T — ^and  we  may  add,  to  reUeve  the  poor  or  perform 
any  other  duty.  The  simple  and  only  answer  given  is, 
*^  because  I  am  urged  to  do  so  by  a  violent  motive,^^  viz.  : 
(the  fear  of  everlasting  misery  and  the  hope  of  everlasting 
happiness)  '^  resulting  from  the  command  of  Qod.'^  Paley, 
it  must  be  remembered,  was  a  Ohristian  and  a  divine — 
and  it  was  of  course  needful  that  he  should  bring  into 
view  the  precepts  and  sanctions  of  his  religion — not  so  with 
Bentham.     Translated  into  his  language  and  into  the  Ian- 

fuase  of  most  modern  and  ancient  Utilitarians,  Paley's  de- 
nition  would  read  more  simply  thus — *'  virtue  is  the 
doing  good  to  mankind  for  the  sake  of  my  own  happiness — 
I  am  obliged  to  keep  my  word,  and  feed  the  hungry,  and 
clothe  the  naked,  not  because  I  am  touched  by  a  noble 
impulse,  which  finds  delight  in  acts  of  justice  and  charity 
—not  because  I  am  urged  by  a  sense  of  duty,  which,  thoug*^ 
it  speaks  with  still  small  voice,  yet  speaks  in  tones  of  right- 
ful and  supreme  authority — ^but  simply  because  I  am  urged 
by  a  violent  desire  to  secure  my  own  happiness,  which  (alas  !) 
can  be  secured  on  no  other  terms.  Nature  or  necessity  has 
so  bound  up  my  own  welfare  with  that  of  others,  that  I  am 
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not  at  liberty  to  attain  the  one  without  promoting  the  otlier, 
and  thereforo  I  must  needs  be  just  and  charitable.  Still  my 
own  happiness  is  the  only  thing  for  which  I  am  required,  or 
was  ever  destined  to  care.  In  labouring  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  I  am  to  do  it  simply  because  I  am  myself  to  be  the 
gainer,  and  not  because  I  need  feel  any  sincere  interest  in  it. 
When  performing  the  highest  offices  of  philanthropy,!  fully  ac- 
quit myself  of  all  the  claims  of  duty,  though  intent  only  on  my 
^ood,  and  utterly  careless  of  their  welfare  for  whom  I  labour. 
Nay  more.  If  I  could  indeed  lose  sight  of  my  own  interest, 
if  utterly  unmindful  of  the  reward  which  was  to  follow,  I 
were  capable  of  an  act  of  kindness  to  my  fellow-men,  simply 
from  ^ood  will  to  them,  or  from  a  sense  of  gratitude  and  ve- 
neration towards  that  Supreme  Being  in  whose  image  they 
were  made,  I  ought  not  to  regard  such  an  act  as  virtue.  I 
ouffht  rather  to  repress  such  an  impulse  from  within,  as  fac- 
titious and  foolish ;  and  consider  that  it  is  not  by  feeling, 
but  by  a  cool  calculation  of  interest — by  a  nice  computation  of 
profit  and  loss,  that  I  am  to  determine  the  preference  of  truth 
to  falsehood,  of  ^piety  to  blasphemy,  of  humanity  and  justice 
to  cruelty  and  blood. 

This,  we  believe,  is  an  impartial  exhibition  of  the  sromiding 
principle  of  that  philosophy,  which  can  be  distilled  from  af 
most  every  page  of  Dr.  Paley^s  celebrated  work  on  morals, 
and  which  forms  the  glory  of  the  plan  by  which  Bentham  and 
his  disciples  would  regenerate  the  world.  We  do  not  propose 
now  to  call  in  question  the  specific  rules  which  this  system  may 
prescribe  for  tne  regulation  of  our  conduct.  We  might  even 
admit  that  these  rules,  so  far  as  they  respect  the  outward 
conduct,  are  identical  with  those  furnished  m  the  scriptures, 
or  in  any  other  moral  code.  What  we  object  to  here  is  the 
spirit  of  the  system — the  motive  on  which  it  makes  virtue  de- 
pendent. We  contend,  that  in  resolving  all  duty  or  virtue  into 
self-love,  itstrips  it  of  itsdignity ;  debases  our  moral  sentiments, 
and  offers  violence  to  fundamental  notions  of  the  human  mind 
And  it  might  also  be  shown,  that  the  system  has  never 
prevailed  in  any  country  or  at  any  age  without  tendine 
to  the  subversion  of  morality  and  order.  Man  is  suffici- 
ently sordid  from  the  impulse  of  his  passions.  He  needs 
no  aid  from  philosophy  to  render  him  sordid  on  principle  and 
selfish  by  rule. 

Our  first  remark  on  this  system  is,  that  it  confounds 
virtue  with  prudence.  This  is  virtually  acknowledged  by 
Paley,  who  states  that  the  only  difiTerence  between  an  act 
of  prudence  and  an  act  of  virtue  is,  that  in  the  one  case 
we  have  respect  to  the  happiness  of  this  life  alone,  whereas 
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in  the  other,  we  consider  also  what  we  shall  gain  or  lose 
in  the  world  to    come — a  diflTerence,    be  it  observed,  for 
which  there  is   no  place  in    the   minds  of  those  who  do 
not  admit  that  there  is  a  world  to  come  ;  and  which  dis- 
appears in  practice,  we  apprehend,  from  the  minds  of  most, 
if  not  of  all,  who  adopt  the  system.     In  truth,  it  is  simply  a 
verbal  difference.     It*  the  mere  fact,  that  an  action  is  useful 
to  the  agent,  be  sufficient  to  constitute  it  a  virtuous  action,  it 
can  matter  little  whether  the  benefit  be  of  shorter  or  longer 
duration.     It  follows  then,  in  effect,  that  prudence  is  virtue, 
and  that  the  highest  virtue  is  but  the  highest  prudence.     If  a 
capitalist  makes  a  wise  investment,  or  a  merchant  projects  a 
judicious  and  suocesiiful  voyage,  we  may  term  these  respec- 
tively a  virtuous  voyage,  and  a  virtuous  investment ;  just  as 
fientham  was  wont  when  he  spoke  of  good  mutton,  to  call  it 
virtuous  mutton,  and  when  he  petted  Us  favourite  animal  (a 
deer)  to  style  it  his  virtuous  deer.    If  on  the  other  hand,  the 
same  man  performs  some  noble  deed  of  patriotism  or  philan- 
thropy— some  act  in  which,  seeming  to  forget  himself,  he 
toiles  and  sacrifices  only  for  the  benent  of  others — why,  he  is 
merely  a  prudent  man,  who  uses  the  means  of  happiness  in- 
trusted to  him. 

For,  example,  Sir  Thomas  More,  after  a  yearns  imprison- 
ment, and  when  enfeebled  b^  sufiering,  is  offered  permission 
to  return  to  his  wife  and  children  whom  he  loved  so  tenderly 
— to  the  intellectual  pursuits  in  which  he  took  such  delight — 
to  the  summit  of  greatness  from  which  he  had  been  plucked 
down,  if  he  will  but  sacrifice  a  scruple  of  conscience.  He  in- 
dignantly refuses  and  prefers  rather  to  perish  on  a  scaffold ; 
and  he,  on  this  system,  is  but  a  prudent  man,  who  has  a 
proper  understanding  of  his  interest !  Lafeyette,  a  husband 
and  a  father — with  every  thing  in  certain  prospect  or  in  ac- 
tual possession  that  the  highest  ambition  could  crave  or  the 
warmest  sympathies  desire,  surrenders  all — hurries  to  the  aid 
of  a  distant  and  almost  hopdess  cause,  and  offers,  not  only 
without  regret,  but  with  exultation,  the  endearments  of  do- 
mestic life  and  the  favours  of  his  prince  in  exchange  for  toil 
and  danger  in  behalf  of  suffering  strangers — ^and  ne  too  is 
but  a  prudent  man  !  The  great  Wasnington  tears  himself 
fiK>m  the  peaceful  and  honoured  shade  of  Mount  Vernon,  as- 
sumes reluctantly  a  command  more  fearful  perhaps  than  was 
ever  before  entrusted  to  man — a  command  which  puts  at 
peril  his  fame,  his  fortune,  and  his  head.  Campaign  after 
campaign  he  toils  in  almost  without  resources,  loaded  down 
with  responsibility,  the  object  of  machinations  at  home,  and 
of  deadly  hostility  abroad  ; — and  at  length,  when  victory  is 
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achieved — his  ooan try  independent — ^his  name  on  every  tongne» 
hastening  to  lay  down  his  oommand,  he  escapes  from  the 
thankseivings  and  honours  of  his  grateful  country  to  the  si- 
lence  of  his  home  ;  and  this  is  but  prudence  !  and  through 
all  this  career  of  seeming  glorv  there  has  been  but  the  shrewd 
calculations  of  an  exclusive  self-love  I 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  such  examples.     What  shall 
we  sav  of  Howard,  leaving  a   home  of  opulence  and  ease 
that  he   mi^ht    dwell   *'  in    the  depths   of  dungeons  and 
amidst  the  infection  of  hospitals/^      What  of  the    soldier 
of  the  cross  as  bidding  farewell  to  the  scenes  of  his  child- 
hood and  the  land  of  his  fathers — rupturing  the  ties  of  af- 
fection— counting  not  his  life  dear  unto  himself,  he  goes  out 
io  gather  amidst  malignant    gales   and  in    savage  wilder- 
nesses a  harvest  for  his  Lord  !      What  of  that  Lobd  hii» 
asLF,  as  He  comes  forth  from  the  glory  of  universal  empire» 
and  clothes  Himself  in  Human  form,  and  becomes  a  man  of 
sorrow,  and  consents  at  last  to  die  in  agony  for  the  rescue  of 
the  guilty  and  the  vile !    Is  there  nothing  here  but  prudence  ! 
Is  it  all  self-seeking !    Has  there  been  no  principle,  no  patri- 
otism, no  philanthropy,  no  love  of  liberty,  no  disinterested 
xeal  for  Gt>d  or  man !    Then  we  say  let  history  be  re-written» 
that  it  may  strip  these  pretenders  of  their  factitious  great^ 
ness.     Let  the  Evangelists  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  too, 
be  revised,  that  they  mav  no  longer  tell  of  benevolence  and 
zeal;  that  they  may  record  of  Peter  and  James  and  John,  when 
they  appear  before  ua  rejoicing  that  they  are  reckoned  worthy 
to  suffer  for  the  name  of  Jesus — when  they  resolve  that,  in  spite 
of  the  decrees  of  councils  and  the  madness  of  mobs,  they  wilf 
still  publish  the  things  that  they  have  seen  and  heard — whei^ 
they  go  from  city  to  cit^r  smiling  on  the  rage  of  persecutors,  lift- 
ing their  warning  voice  m  the  presence  of  rulers,  and  making  the 
very  prison-house  vocal  with  their  songs  ; — ^let  the  historian, 
amended  and  corrected  by  the  Utilitarians,  tell  us  that,  after 
all,  these  were  but  men  who  had  a  keen  eye  to  their  own  inte- 
rest and  were  in  quest  of  honour  and  reward  !     In  quest  of 
honour  and  reward  tiiey  doubtless  were.     That  the^  had  no 
thought  of  these,  or  that  they  were  not,  in  truth,  advancing  their 
highest  happiness  by  this  very  self-devotion,  b  not  pretended. 
But  was  this  all !    Their  happiness  the^  had  a  riffht  to  think 
of !     To  neglect  or  madly  tnne  with  it  is  alike  folhr  and  guilt. 
But  did  they  think  of  nothing  else  ?     Was  it  by  dwelling 
exclusively  and  intently  on  their  own  interest,  that  they  were 
moved  to  tears  and  sympathy — that  they  were  nerved  to  deeds 
of  self-sacrifice— ti^t  their  hearts  were  made  to  bleed  for  the 
aina  and  auflSeringa  of  diatant  atraogera  and  benighted  hea- 
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then  f  Or  is  it  in  man,  when  engrossed  with  himself,  and 
thinking  not  of  others,  to  rise  to  the  stature  of  such  deeds, 
and  write  his  name  high  and  bright  among  the  benefactors 
of  his  race.  Surely,  tms  life  must  be  a  delusion — history  a 
romance — the  holy  Evangelists  but  a  tissue  of  fables,  or  else 
the  philosophy  in  question  is  false. 

And  yet  further: — This  philosophy  not  only  confounds 
virtue  with  prudence, — it  goes  so  far  as  to  confound  it  even 
with  vice,  to  abolish  all  intelligible  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong,  and  place  them  before  us  on  the  same  moral 
level.  For  what,  according  to  the  Utilitarian,  is  virtue! 
It  is  a  wise  forecast  and  calculation  respecting  our  own 
happiness.  And  what  is  vice !  It  is  an  unwise  calculation 
and  forecast  in  regard  to  the  very  same  thing  To  both  the 
virtuous  and  vicious  man  is  presented  the  same  object  to  be 

? pursued  from  the  same  motive,  and  the  only  conceivable  dif- 
erence  is  one  of  degree,  not  of  kind.  The  one  looking  for 
happiness  rises  to  justice  and  beneficence — the  other  in 
quest  of  the  same  end  descends  to  deeds  of  infamy  and  guilt. 
Where  is  there  room  for  that  vast  and  radical  distinction 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  make,  for  that  deep  and  heart- 
felt reverence  on  the  one  hand,  or  for  that  intense  disappro- 
bation and  displeasure  on  the  other !  Is  a  mere  ^^  error  in 
arithmetic,''* — a  mere  mistake  in  the  computation  of  gain  and 
loss  such  an  enormous  crime  that  it  ought  to  kindle  indignar 
tion ;  or  is  simple  '^  expertness  in  posting  and  balancing  the 
moral  ledger,^  in  anticipating  the  chances  of  a  given  adven- 
ture, an  achievement  so  lofty,  that  it  ought  to  bow  down  our 
souls  in  admiration !  On  the  supposition  that  this  system  is 
true,  where  is  there  room  for  the  exercise  of  moral  esteem 
and  reverence,  or  for  those  sentiments  of  contempt  and  re- 
probation which  we  feel  at  the  sight  of  the  seducer  and  op- 
pressor ?  And  the  guilty  man  himself,  when  he  takes  a 
review  of  his  life  and  finds  that  he  has  been  an  extortioner, 
a  sensualist,  a  blasphemer,  what  occasion  has  he  for  that 
remorse  with  which  he  is  wont  to  goad  himself!  At  the 
worst  he  has  but  calculated  badly — made  an  unwise  specu- 
lation for  which  he  may  well  feel  regret — but  should  suffer 
no  remorse  Once  admit  the  principle  that  man  acts  and 
ought  to  act  only  from  a  regard  to  his  own  happiness,  be  it 
in  this  or  a  future  world,  and  it  must  be  followed  out  till 
there  remains  no  place  for  moral  distinctions.  Duty  sinks 
till  it  becomes  synonymous  with  prudence,  virtue  with 
skill,  vice  with  error,  remorse  with  regret,  and  indignation 
with  pity. 

There  is  yet  another  objection.    Dr.  Paley  admits  the  di- 
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vine  will  to  be  our  rule  of  duty,  and  inculcates  implicit  obedi- 
ence. But  on  what  grbund  does  he  do  so !  Is  it  on  the 
ground  that  Ood  has  a  moral  right  to  our  obedience — that  as 
our  Greater  and .  best  benefactor — as  the  source  and  centre 
of  all  excellence,  he  merits  and  should  receive  the  deepest 
homage  of  our  gratitude  and  esteem  ?  Far  from  it.  We 
are  not  obliged,  on  His  principles,  to  cherish  one  sentiment 
of  gratitude  or  of  reverence.  "  Love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,"  merely  means,  in  this  school,  "  be  very* 
careful  not  to  incur  His  displeasure  !  He  has  at  'His  dis- 
posal your  eternal  well-being — be  extremely  cautious  lest 
you  provoke  Him  to  make  it  a  sacrifice  !  Such  caution 
is  doubtless  proper.  It  is  enjoined  in  one  sense  by  all  the 
sacred  writers  and  by  Christ  himself.  It  shows  the  expe- 
diency of  consulting  the  divine  will.  But  is  it  the  ground 
on  which  the^  rest  the  duty  of  obedience  !  Is  it  the  great 
informing  pnnciple  of  their  morality — the  source  whence 
they  deduce  the  authority  and  the  obligations  of  religion  ! 
In  other  words,  is  the  government  or  God  built  on  the 
mere  basis  of  power,  and  not  of  right,  so  that  we  are 
called  to  submit,  not  because  we  ought,  but  because  we 
must !  Such  is  indeed  the  view  which  these  speculations 
seem  to  take ;  and  it  may  assist  us  in  forming  a  proper 
estimate  of  the  system,  when  we  thus  find  it  blotting  from 
the  divine  character  all  moral  attributes,  such  as  justice 
and  holiness — holding  up  his  omnipotence  as  the  only  pro- 
per object  of  re^rd — representing  His  commands  as  merely 
arbitrary  decrees,  and  our  own  moral  notions  as  little  bet- 
ter than  fictions  of  law. 

SECTION    XVn. EBENEZBB   ELUOTT. 

Ebenezer  Elliott,  the  Com  Law  Rhymer,  was  bom  at 
Masborough,  near  Sheffield,  17th  March,  I78I,  and  died  at 
Ardgirt  Hill,  near  Barnsley,  1st  December,  1849.  It  is\ dif- 
ficult to  estimate  how  far  his  Corn  Law  fihymes  awakened 
public  opinion  against  the  Corn  Laws.  We  doubt  if  they 
converted  any  abettor  of  Com  Laws  to  a  contrary  opinictn. 
But  they  had  their  uses.  It  is,  however,  to  the  man,  who,  a 
true  poet,  preferred  the  substantial  rights  and  wrongs  of  his 
fellow-men  for  his  theme,  that  we  would  pay  homage,  rather 
than  to  the  supposed  apostle  of  free  trade  in  com.  Ebenezer 
Elliott  might  have  rhymed  a  hundred  years,  and  all  York-* 
shire  might  have  rhymed  with  him,  yet  the  com  law  would 
have  remained,  had  not  practical  instructors  arisen  to  expound 
its  praotical  influences,  nad  not  the  anti-oom  law  league  and 
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its   registration  agenoies    swelled  the  eleetoral  rolls  with 
with  voters. 

In  a  quaint  autobiographical  sketch  written  in  1841,  and 
printed  after  his  death,  he  recorded  his  personal  and  literary 
development  nearly  as  follows  : — [A  few  pages  are  omitted.] 

Soon  after  my  Corn-law  Rhymes  had  made  me  somewhat 
notorious,  I  was  strongly  urged  by  sundry  persons  to  write  a 
history  of  my  life,  which  I  then  refused  to  do,  because  I  had 
nqthing  remarkable  to  relate  of  myself,  and  because  I  knew 
not  that  I  had  done  aught  that  could  reasonabhr  induce  any 
person  to  ask,  six  monuis  after  my  death,  ^^  What  sort  of 
man  was  Ebenezer  Elliott  T  I  phu)ed,  however,  in  the  hands  of 
my  friend,  G.  0.  HolUnd,  M.  D.,  a  series  of  letters,  in  which 
I  narrated  some  incidents  of  my  early  life,  that  had  probablv 
influenced  the  formation  of  my  mind  and  character — and  whion 
might  form  the  basis  of  a  posthumous  narrative,  if  wanted. 
I  embody  in  the  succeeding  narative  the  substaiice  of  those 
letters  now,  following  the  advice  which  I  rejected  several 
times — ^reluctantly,  for  the  same  reasons ; — ^not  that  this  is  ^*  a 
world  to  hide  virtues  in,"^  but  that  I  have  none  to  hide.  I 
have  another  reason  for  my  reluctance.  The  portion  of  mv 
history  which  I  am  about  to  publish  b  not  that  portion  of  it 
which  would  be  most  instructive  were  it  written  as  I  alone 
could  write  it ;  that  is,  if  I  were  brave  and  honest  eoouffh  so 
to  write  it, — which  I  am  not.  Even  that  portion  of  it,  how- 
ever, would  not  be  more  instructive  than  the  history  of  almost 
any  one  person  out  of  millions  of  the  queen^s  subjects,  if  truly 
written ;  nor  could  I  write  it  at  all  without  saying  to  dead 
sorrows,  **  Arise  and  weep  afresh,'' — and  to  errors  and  fail- 
ings that  would  fain  sleep  for^tten,  *^  Be  ye  remembered  !"* 
Two  men  alone  in  our  time,  Rousseau  and  Byron,  told  the 
truth  of  themselves ;  and  how  have  they  been  requited !  Yet 
the  time  may  come  when  my  present  unwillingness  to  look 
back  on  the  days  of  trouble  will  be  lessened;  for  there  is 
might  and  majesty  in  the  tale  of  the  honest  battle  for 
bread,  and  of  the  strength  which  the  struggle  gives  to  weak- 
ness. 

Of  my  birth  no  public  registry  exists.  My  father  being 
a  dissenter,  baptised  me  himself,^or  employed  his  friend  and 
brother,  Berean  Tommy  Wright,  the  Bamsley  tinker,  to 
baptise  me.  But  I  was  bom  at  the  New  Foundry,  Masbro\ 
in  the  parish  of  Rotherham,  on  the  17th  day  of  March, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1781  ;  and  I  narrate  the  fact 
thus  particularly,  that  about  an  event  of  such  importance 
there  may  be  no  contentious  ink  shed  by  historians  in  times 
to  eome.    Eobert  EMotti  my  father's  father,  was  a  white- 
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amtthy  of  Newoastle-upon-Tyne  ;  a  man  in  good  eirCttm* 
a^ancee,  or  he  could  not  have  given  to  his  son  Ebenezer, 
my  father,  what  was  then  considered  a  first-class  commer- 
cial education,  and  put  him  apprentice  to  Landell  &  Ghambersi 
of  that  great  city,  Wholesale  ironmongers,  ^ho  received 
with  him  a  premium  of  J?50.  His  wife,  who  rejoiced  in 
the  pastoral  name  of  **  Sheepshanks,'*^  was  a  Scots  woman,—- 
and,  speaking  metaphorically,  wore  breeches  :  a  circumstance 
which  does  not  seem  to  have  lessened  the  love  her  husband 
bore  her, — ^for  he  lamented  her  with  tears  long  after  she 
had  been  laid  in  the  grave,  even  until  the  day  of  his  death-— 
especially  when  he  was  drunk.  The  ancestors  of  my  grand- 
father ElKott,  I  have  been  tdd — and  have  the  honour  to 
believe-^were  thieves,  neither  Scotch  nor  English,  who  lived 
on  the  cattle  they  stole  from  both.  That  my  grandmoUier 
Sheepshanks  had  ancestors  is  probable ;  but  of  what  th^ 
were,  neither  record  nor  tradition  hath  reached  me — ^which 
is  the  more  i>ity,  because  my  great  difficulty  in  writing 
this  narrative  is  want  of  materials.  Famous  men  are  fated 
to  have  wants  ;•  but  ask  yoursdves,  ye  Famous,  who  could 
write  your  histories,  if  all  the  children  of  want  were  fa- 
mous !  After  my  father  left  Landell  and  Chambers,  he  be- 
came one  of  the  clerks  of  the  Walkers  of  Masbro\  where 
he  lodged  with  a  surgeon  called  Aobinson  ;  under  whose 
roof  he  first  saw  my    mother— one  of   the  daughters  of  a 

feoman,  at  Ozzins,  near  Penistone,  where  his  ancestors 
ad  lived  on  their  fifty  or  sixty  acres  of  freehold  time  out  of 
mind  !  I  think,  then,  I  have  made  out  my  descent,  if 
not  from  very  fine  folks,  certainly  from  respectables,  as 
(getting  every  day  comparatively  scarce,)  they  are  called  in 
these  days  of  '*  ten  dora  at  one  bone.^ 

If  famous  men  are  fated  to  have  wants,  so  are  they  to 
have  misfortunes,  truly  such — and  some  of  mine  were  bora 
before  me ;  for  the  whole  life  of  my  mother  was  a  disease — a 
tale  of  pain,  terminated  by  death — one  long  sigh.  Yet 
she  suckled  eleven  children,  and  reared  eiffht  of  them  to  adult 
age.  From  her  I  have  derived  my  nervous  irritability,  my  hBuabr 
fulness,  and  awkardness,  my  miserable  proneness  to  anticipate 
evil,  that  [make  existence  all  catastrophe.  I  well  remember  her 
sending  me  to  a  dame*s  school,  kept  l^  Nanny  Sykes,  the  beau- 
tiful and  brave  wife  of  a  drunken  husband,  where  I  learned 
my  A  B  0.  I  was  next  sent  totheHoUis  School;  then  presided 
over  by  Joseph  Bamsbotham,  who  taught  me  to  write,  and 
little  more.  In  those  days  the  science  of  monitorship  was 
undiscovered ;  and  as  he  had  seldom  fewer  perhaps  than 
160  soholarsy— of  course  none  but  the  naturally  devor  made 
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*mttoh  progress.  About  this  time,  my  poor  mother,  who 
was  a  first-rate  dreamer,  and  a  true  believer  in  dreams,  re« 
lated  to  me  one  of  her  visions.  ^*  I  had  placed  under  mj 
pillow,^'  she  said,  ^^  a  shank  bone  of  mutton  to  dream  upon ; 
and  I  dreamed  that  I  saw  a  little,  broad-set,  dark,  ill- 
favoured  man,  with  black  hair,  black  eyes,  thick  stob  nose, 
and  tup-shins  :  it  was  thy  father.^ 

And  a  special  original  my  father  was, — a  man  of  great 
virtues,  but  not  without  faults.     One  of  the  latter  had  its 
origin  probably  in  some  superstitious  reverence  for  the  ca- 
bilistic  number   '^  three.**^    I    allude   to    his  bad  habit  of 
ducking  his  children  thtice,    and    keeping  them  the  third 
time     some     seconds    under   water    when    he   bathed  us 
in  the  canal;  which  produced  in  me  a  horror  of  suffoca- 
tion that  seems  to  increase  with  my  years.     To  avoid  this 
cruel  kindness,  I  was  obliged   to  show  him  that  1  could 
do  without  his  assistance,   by   bathing  voluntarily  ;    a  con- 
sequence of  which  was  that  on    ono   occasion,    I   narrowly 
escaped  drowning : — "  The  more  the  pity  !^'    I  have  often 
•aid  since.     I  never  knew  a  man  who  possessed    the  tithe 
of  my  father^s  satiric  and  humorous  powers  ;  he  would  have 
been  a  great  comic  actor.   He  also  possessed  uncommon  poli- 
tical sagacity,    which   afterwards  earned  for   him  the  title 
of  *^  Devil  Elliott,'^ — a  title  which   i^   still  applied  to  him, 
I  am  told,  by  the  descendants  of  persons  who  then  hated 
the   poor  and   honoured  the   king.     He    left   the    Messrs. 
Walker,  to  serve    Clay  and   Co.,  of  the    New   Foundry, 
Masbro\  for  a  salary  of  sixty  or  seventy  pounds,  with  house, 
candle,  and  coal !     Well  do  I  remember  some  of  those  days 
of  affluence  and  pit-coal  fires, — for  glorious  fires  we  had ; 
no  fear  of  coal-bills   in   those  days.     There,    at  the  New 
Foundry,  under  the  room  where   I    was   bom,  in  a  little 
parlour  like  the  cabin  of  a  ship,  yearly  painted  green,  and 
blessed  with  a  beautiful   thoroughfare  of  light — for   there 
was  no  window-tax  in  those  days — he  used  to  preach  every 
fourth  Sunday  to  persons  who  came  from  distances  of  twelve 
and  fourteen  miles  to  hear  his  tremendous  doctrines  of  ultra- 
Oalvinism  (he  called  himself  a  Bearean)  and  hell  hung  round 
with  span-long  children  !     On    other  days,  pointing  to  the 
aqua  tmt  pictures  on  the  walls,  he  delighted  to  declaim  on 
the  virtues  of  slandered  Cromwell  and  of  Washington  the 
rebel  ;    or    shaking   his   sides  with  laughter,  explamed  the 
glories  of  "  The  gbrious  victory  of  his  majesty's  forces  over 
§ie  rebels  at  Bunker's  Hill!*"     Here  the  reader  has  a  key 
which  will  unlock  all  my  future  politics.     If  ever  there  was 
a  man  who  knew  not  fear,  that  man  was  the  father  of  the 
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Oom-Iaw  Bhymer.  From  his  birth  to  his  last  gaap  I  doubt 
whether  he  knew  what  it  was  to  be  afraid,  except  of  po- 
verty ;  about  which  he  had  sad  forebodings — ultimately  re- 
alised, after  he  had  become  nominal  proprietor  of  the  foundry 
of  Clay  and  Co.,  the  partners  having  sold  him  their  shares 
on  credit. 

I  have  left  some  earlier  incidents  for  af ber-narration,  that 
I  may  found  on  my  fathers  peculiarities  a  claim  to  speak 
now  of  my  own — or  rather  of  certain  physical  or  constitu- 
tional weaknesses,  to  which  I  fear,  all  that  is  poetical  in 
me  or  in  my  doings  is  traceable. 

"  Oh,  blessed  are  the  beautiful  !^  says  Haynes  Bailey, 
uttering  for  ever  a  sentiment  to  which  I  can  feelingly  and 
mournfully  respond ;  for  in  my  sixth  year  I  had  the  small- 
pox, which  left  me  frightfully  disfigured,  and  six  weeka 
blind.     From  the  consequences  I  never  recovered.    To  them, 

Juite  as  much  as  to  my  poor  mother's  infirm  constitution, 
imputed  my  nerve-shaken  weakness.  How  great  was  that 
weakness  I  will  endeavour  to  show  the  reader.  When  I 
was  very  young — I  might  be  twelve  years  old — I  fell  in 
love  with  a  young  woman  called  Ridge  way — now  Mrs. 
Woodcock,  of  Munster,  near  Greasbro^ — to  whom  I  neVer 
spoke  a  word  in  my  life,  and  the  sound  of  whose  voice, 
to  this  day,  I  have  never  heard  ;  yet  if  1  thought  if  she 
saw  me  as  I  passed  her  father^s  house,  I  felt  as  if  weights 
were  fastened  to  my  feet.  Is  genius  diseased  !!  I  cannot 
remember  the  time  when  I  was  not  fond  of  ruralities.  Was 
I  born,  then,  with  a  taste  for  the  beautiful  i  When  quite 
a  child — I  might  be  seven  or  eight  years  old — I  remember 
filling  a  waster  frying-pan  with  water,  placing  it  in  the 
centre  of  a  little  grove  of  mugwort  and  wormwood  that 
grew  on  a  stone-hea{)  in  the  foundry  yard,  and  delighting 
to  see  the  reflection  of  the  sun,  and  clouds,  and  the  plants 
themselves,  as  from  the  surface  of  a  natural  fountain  :  for 
I  so  placed  the  pan  that  the  water  only  was  visible,  and 
I  seldom  failed  to  visit  it  at  noon,  when  the  sun  was  over  it. 
But  I  had  also  a  taste  for  the  horrible — a  passion — a  rage 
for  seeing  the  face  of  the  hanged  or  the  drowned.  Why  1 
know  not ;  for  they  made  my  life  a  burden, — following 
me  wherever  I  went,  sleeping  with  me,  and  haunting  me 
in  my  dreams.  Was  this  hideous  taste  a  result  of  constitutional 
infirmity  !  Had  it  any  connection  with  my  taste  for  writing 
of  horrors  and  crimes  ?  I  was  cured  of  it  by  a  memorable 
spectacle.  A  poor  friendless  man,  who,  having  no  home, 
slept  in  colliery  hovels  and  similar  places,  having  been  sent, 
one  dark  night,  from  the  glasshouse  for  a  pitcher  of  ale^ 
fell  into  the  canal,  and   was  drowned.     In  about  six  weeks 
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bis  body  roae  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  I,  of  oonrsOi 
ran  to  aee  it.  The  spectacle  which  by  that  time  it  pre- 
sented was  daily  and  nightly,  whether  I  was  alone  or  in 
the  street,  in  bed  or  by  the  fireside,  for  months  my  com- 
panion. Had  this  morbid  propensity  any  relation  to  my 
solitary  tendencies !  Healthy  man  is  social ;  but  in  my 
childhood,  I  had  no  associates  Although  the  neighbour- 
hood swarmed  with  children  I  was  always  alone ;  and  this 
is  perhaps  one  reason  why  I  was  deemed  rather  wanting 
in  intellect,  and  why  I  might  really  have  had  fewer  ideas 
than  other  children  of  my  age,  for  I  cut  myself  off  from 
communication  with  theirs.  But  though  I  was  alone,  I 
have  no  recollection  that  my  solitude  was  painful.  On 
the  contrary,  I  employed  my  time  delightfully  in  swim- 
ming my  little  fleet  of  ships,  and  repiuring  my  forcr^sses 
on  the  banks  of  the  canal  between  the  Greasbro^  aoJ- 
JEUwmarsh  bridges.  My  early  fondness  for  carpentering  is  no 
proof  that  if  I  had  been  bred  an  engineer  I  should  have  made 
any  improvements  in  machinery— ^for  all  children  are  more 
or  less  fond  of  nicknaokery ;  but  I  certainly  excelled  in  handi- 
crafts. I  was  the  best  kitemaker  and  the  best  ship- 
builder. Most  captains  of  sloops  and  other  vessels  possess 
a  model  of  a  ship  of  some  sort.  By  borrowing  such 
models,  I  completed,  when  I  was  about  thirteen  years  old, 
a  model  of  an  eighteen  gun  ship.  I  gave  it,  many  years 
afterwards,  to  a  boat-builder  of  GTeasbro\  called  Woffen- 
din,  who  beeged  it  of  me,  that  it  might  obtain  for  him 
the  office  of  boat-builder  to  Earl  Fitzwilliam.  He  rave 
or  sold  it  to  Lord  Milton,  the  present  Earl  Fitzwilliam, 
then  a  youth;  and  it  was,  I  believe,  a  few  years  ago, 
still  at  Wentworth  House.  But  my  imitative  talents  won 
me  no  respect ;  nor  is  this  very  surprising.  Placed  be- 
side my  wondrous  brother,  Giles,  who  was  beautiful  as 
an  aneel,  I  was  ugliness  itself ;  and  in  the  presence  ot 
his  splendid  abilities,  I  might  well  look  like  a  fool,  and 
believe  myself  to  be  one.  As  I  grew  up  my  fondness  for  so- 
litude increased :  for  I  could  not  but  observe  the  homage 
that  was  paid  to  him,  and  feel  the  contempt  with  which  I 
was  regarded.  But  I  am  not  aware  that  I  ever  envied  or  at 
all  disliked  him. 

When  I  look  back  on  the  days  of  rabid  toryism  through 
which  I  have  passed,  and  consider  the  then  almost  uni- 
▼eraal  tendency  to  worship  the  powers  that  were,  and  their 
worst  mistakes, — T  feel  astonished  that  a  nerve-shaken  man, 
whose  affrighted  imagination  in  boyhood  and  youth  slept 
with  dead  men^s  faoes,-^-a  man,  whose  first  sensation  on 
standing  up  to  address  a  public  meeting  is  that  of  his  knees 
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giving  way  under   him, — should  have  been  able  to  retain 
his  politioal    integrity,    without  abjuring  one  article  of  his 
fearless  father^s  creed.     But  even  in  those  days,  I  find,  I 
was  a  free-trader,    though   I    knew  it  not.     So  barbarous 
were  some  of  the  deeds  done  in  that  time  in  the  name  of 
law,  and  so  painful  was   the   impression   which  they  made 
on  me  when  I  was  about  sixteen  years  old,  that  I  should 
oertaialy  have  emigrated  to  the  United  States  had  I  •  pos- 
sessed sufficient  funds  for  the  purpose ;  nor  should  I,  I  fear, 
have  been  very  scrupulous    as  to   the  means  of  obtaining 
them — so  fully  had  the  idea  of  emigration  obtained  posses- 
sion of  me,  so  passionately  had  my  mind  embraced  it,  and 
80   poetically  had   I   associated   with  it  Crusoe  notions  of 
self-dependence  and  isolation.    It  is  itot  improper  to  blush 
for  uncommitted  offences.    Even  now,  after  forty-five  years 
have  been  added  to  my  previous  existence,  I  shudder  if  I 
chance  to  meet  an  expeaience-monger  who  tells  me  **  that 
the  end  justifies  the  means^ — a  false  doctrine  and  fatal  faith, 
which    wrought  the  fall   of  many  an   ill-shunned  brother, 
and    of   ill-starred  sisters  numberless,    once  unstained  as 
the  angels.    Oh,  think  of  this,  ye  tempted  and  ve  tempters, 
even  if  ye  be  magistrates  I    but  let  no  man   believe  that 
good  effected  by  evil  can  be  aught  but  evil   done,  and  an 
apology  for  more!— I   must  return  from  these  digressions. 
My  ninth  year  was  an  era  in  my  life.      My  father   had 
cast  a  great  pan,  weighing  some  tods,   for  m^  uncle,   at 
Thurlestone,   and  I  determined  to  go  thither  m   it,    with- 
out  acquainting  my  parents  with  my  intention.    A  truck, 
with  assistants,  having  been  sent  for  it,  I  got  into  it,  about 
sunset^unperceived,  hiding  myself  beneath  some  hay,  which 
it  contamed — and   we  proceeded  on  our  journey.     I  have 
not  forgotten  how  much  I  was  excited  by  the  solemnity  of 
the  night  and  its  shooting  stars,  until  I  arrived  at  Thurles- 
tone,  about  four  in  the  morning.     It  is  remarkable  that 
I  never  in  after  life  succeeded    in  any  plan  which  I  did 
not  execute  in  a  similar  way.     If  I  ask  advice,  either  the 
plan  is  never  executed    or  it   is  unsuccessful.     I    had  not 
been  many  days  at  Thurlestone  before  I  wished  myself  at  home 
again — ^for  my  heart  was  with  my  mother.     If  1  could  have 
found   mv    way  back   I    should   certainly  have   returned ; 
and  my  inability  to  do    so    (though    my    having  come   in 
the  nifht  may  in  some  degree  account  for  it)  shows,  I  think, 
that  I  really  must  have  been  a  dull  child.     My  uncle  sent 
me  to  Penistone  school,  where  I  made  some  little  progress. 
At  this  school,  one  of  the  boys,    who  had  a  bad  breath, 
took  a  liking  to  me.     He  woyld  always  sit  close  to  me, 
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And  almost  poisonf^d  me ;  yet  if  at  any  time  he  happened 
to  bo  absent,  I  felt  as  if  I  could  not  live, — so  necessary 
has  it  ever  been  to  me  to  have  some  kind  bosom  to  lean 
upon.  When  I  got  home  from  school,  I  spent  my  eve- 
nmgs  in  looking  from  the  back  of  my  uncles  house  to 
Hoyland  Swaine,  for  I  had  discovered  that  Masbro^  lay 
beyond  that  village  ;  and  ever,  when  the  sun  went  down, 
I  felt  as  if  some  great  wrong  had  been  done  me.  At  length, 
in  about  a  year  and  a  half,  my  father  came  for  me ;  and 
8o  ended  my  first  irruption  into  the  great  world.  Is  it 
not  strange,  that  a  man  who  from  his  childhood  has  dreamed 
of  visiting  foreign  countries,  and  yet,  at  the  age  of  sixty, 
believes  that  he  thall  see  the  falls  of  Niagara,  has  never 
been  twenty  miles  out  of  England,  and  has  yet  to  seOf 
for  the  first  time,  the  beautiful  scenery  of  Cumberland, 
Wales,  and  Scotland  ? 

On  my  return  from  the  land  of  the  great  pan  I  was 
again  sent  to  Hollis  school  ;  where  as  was  my  wont  in 
all  cases,  I  took  the  shortest  ways  to  my  objects;  and 
the  easiest  way  to  get  my  sums  done  was  to  get  John 
Boss  to  do  them  for  me.  This  practice,  in  its  conse- 
quences, added  not  a  little  to  my  reputation  for  duncery 
at  home.  Yet  I  have  an  impression  that  I  was  looked 
up  to  by  my  school-fellows — I  cannot  tell  why ;  for  I 
never  fought,  and  I  think  they  must  have  suspected  me 
to  be  rather  wanting  in  certain  learned  accomplishments. 
I  say  I  never  fought — and  yet  my  brother  Giles,  when 
in  danger,  always  took  me  out  to  defend  him.  How  all 
this  happened  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  for  T  took  no 
pains  to  bring  it  about.  But  having  got  into  the  rule 
of  three,  without  having  first  learned  numeration,  addition, 
subtraction,     and     division,    I  was  sent  by   my   despairing 

farents  to  Dalton  school,  two  miles  from  Masbro^ ;  and 
see  at  this  moment,  as  vividly  as  if  nearly  fifty  years 
had  not  since  passed  over  me,  the  kingfisher  snooting  along 
the  Don  as  I  passed  schoolward  through  the  Aldwark  mea- 
dows, eating  my  dinner  four  hours  before  dinner  time. 
But  oh  !  the  misery  of  reading  without  having  learned  to 
spell.  The  name  of  the  master  was  Brunskill,  a  broken- 
hearted Cumberland  man — one  of  the  best  of  living  crea- 
tures— a  sort  of  sad-looking,  half-starved  angel  without  wings ; 
and  I  have  stood  for  hours  beside  his  desk,  with  the 
tears  running  down  my  face,  utterly  unable  to  set  down 
one  correct  figure.  1  doubt  whether  he  ever  suspected 
that  I  had  not  been  taught  the  preliminary  rules.  I  ac- 
tuaUy  did  not  know  that  they  were  necessary,  and  looked 
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on  a  boy  who  could  do  a  Bum  in  vulgar  fraotion^  aa  a 
sort  of  magician.  Dreading  school,  I  absented  myself  from 
it  during  the  summer  months  of  the  sepond  year,  '^  ^lay«> 
ing  truant^'  about  Dalton,  Deigh,  and  Silverwood,  or 
Thrybergh  Park,  where  I  stole  duck  eggs,  mistaking 
them  for  the  eggs  of  wild  birds,  and  was  brought  be* 
fore  Madam  Finch,  She  seeing  what  a  simpleton  I  was 
released  me,  with  a  reprimand. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  these  were  happy  days. 
I  was  utterly  miserable.  I  trembled  when  I  arew  near 
home,  for  I  knew  not  how  to  answer  the  questions 
which  I  feared  my  father  would  put  to  me.  Sometimes 
1  avoided  them  by  slinking  to  bed  without  supper— which 
jbo  a  lad  who  took  care  to  eat  his  dinner  soon  after  breakfastr 
ing  could  not  be  convenient.  It  was  impossible,  howeveri 
to  prevent  my  father  from  discovering  that  I  was  learning 
potning  but  vagabondism  ;  or  from  suspecting  that  my 
alow  progress  was  owing  more  to  idleness  than  to  want 
pf  ability  to  learn.  He  set  me  to  work  in  the  foundry,  as  a 
punishment.  But  working  in  the  foundry  so  far  from  being 
a  punishment  to  me,  relieved  from  the  sense  of  inferiority 
which  had  so  long  depressed  me  ;  for  L  was  not  found  to 
be  less  clever  there  than  other  beginners.  For  this  there 
was  a  sufficient  reason  :  I  had  been  mmiliar  from  my  infancy 
with  the  process  of  the  manufactory,  and  possibly  a  keeq 
though  s\len|;  observer  of  them.  The  result  of  his  expe- 
riment vexed  the  experimenter,  and  he  had  ^ood  cause  for 
vexation ;  for  it  soon  appeared  that  T  could  play  my  part  at 
the  York  Keelman  with  tho  best  of  its  customers.  Yet  I 
never  thoroughly  relished  the  rude  company  and  coarse 
enjoyments  of  the  alehouse.  My  thoughts  constantiv  wan- 
dered to  the  canal  banks  and  my  little  ships  ;  and — 1  know 
not  why,  but — I  always  built  my  fortresses,  aye,  and  my 
castles  in  the  air,  too,  where  the  flowers  were  the  finest. 
The  ^'  yellow  ladies^  bed-straw'^  (I  did  not  then  kqpw  its 
name,)  wss  a  particular  favourite  of  mine;  and  the  banks 
of  the  canal  are  golden  with  it.  At  this  time  I  had  strong 
religious  impressions,  and  (when  there  was  service,)  I  seldom 
missed  attending  the  chapel  of  parson  AUard — acharacter  who 
might  have  sate  for  Scott^s  picture  of  Dominie  Sampson* 
But  I  sometimes  went  to  the  Masbro*s  chapel  (Walker> 
it  was  then  called,)  to  hear  Mr.  Groves,  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  and  dignified  men,  but  hated  by  my  father 
(who  was  a  capital  hater)  for  some  nothing  or  other 
of  discipline  or  of  doctrine.  T  was  on  my  way,  I  believe, 
to  hear  him  ,  when  I  oaHed,  one  Sunday,  on  my  ar.nt  Bobij^oni 
TCL.  Ji  *  2^ 
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a  widow,  left  with  three  children  and  about  £20  a  year,  on 
which  (God  knows  how !)  she  contrived  to  live  respectably, 
and  to  give  her  two  sons  an  education  which  ultimately  made 
them  both  gentlemen.  I  thought  she  received  me  coldly. 
She  did  not,  I  think,  know  that  I  had  been  tipsy  a  night  or 
two  before ;  but  1  was  conscience-stricken.  After  a  minute^s 
silence,  she  rose,  and  laid  before  me  a  number  of  "  Sowerby's 
English  Botany,'*"'  which  her  son  Benjamin,  then  apprentice  to 
Dr.  Stainforth,  of  Sheffield,  was  purchasing  monthly.  Never 
shall  1  forget  the  impression  made  on  me  by  the  beautiful 
plates.  1  actually  touched  the  figure  of  the  primrose,  half 
convinced  that  the  mealiness  on  the  leaves  was  real.  I  felt 
hurt  when  she  removed  the  book  from  me — but  she  removed 
it  only  to  show  me  how  to  draw  the  figures,  by  holding  them 
to  the  light,  with  a  thin  piece  of  paper  before  them.  On 
findinor  that  I  could  so  draw  them  correctlv,  I  was  lifted  at 
once  above  the  inmates  of  the  alehouse  at  least  a  foot  in 
mental  stature.  My  first  effort  was  to  copy  from  the  prim- 
rose, under  which  (always  fond  of  fine  words)  I  wrote  its  Latin 
name,  primula  verts  vulgaris.  So,  thenceforward,  when  I 
happened  to  have  a  spare  hour,  I  went  to  my  aunt^s  to  draw. 
But  she  had  not  yet  shown  me  all  the  wealth  of  her  Benjamin. 
The  next  revealed  marvel  was  his  book  of  dried  plants.  Co- 
lumbus, when  he  discovered  the  New  World,  was  not  a  greater 
man  than  I  at  that  moment  ;  for  no  misgiving  crossed  my 
mind  that  the  discovery  was  not  my  own,  and  no  America 
Vespucius  disputed  the  honour  of  it  with  me.  But  (alas,  for 
the  strength  of  my  religious  impressions!)  thenceforth  often 
did  parson  Allard  mquire  why  Eb.  was  not  at  chapel  ?  for  I 
passed  my  Sundays  in  gathering  flowers,  that  I  might  make 
pioturea  of  them.  I  had  then,  as  now,  no  taste  for  the  science 
of  botany  ;  the  classifications  of  which  seemed  to  me  to  be 
like  preparations  for  sending  flowers  to  prison.  I  be^an, 
however,  to  feel  manish.  There  was  mystery  about  me.  Peo- 
ple stopped  me  with  my  plants,  and  asked  what  disease  I  was 
ffoing  to  cure  i  But  I  was  not  in  the  least  aware  that  I  waa 
earning  the  art  of  poetry,  which  I  then  hated,  especially 
Pope^s,  which  gave  me  the  headache  if  I  heard  it  read  aloud. 
My  wanderings,  however,  soon  made  me  acquainted  with  the 
nightingales  in  Basingthorpe  Spring,  where,  I  am  told,  they 
still  sing  sweetly :  and  with  a  beautiful  green  snake,  about  a 
yard  long,  which  on  the  fine  Sabbath  mornings,  about  ten 
o^clock,  seemed  to  expect  me  at  the  top  of  Primrose  lane.  It 
became  so  familiar,  that  it  ceased  to  uncurl  at  my  approach. 
I  have  sate  on  the  style  beside  it  till  it  seemed  imcon^cious  of 
my  presence,  and  wnen  I  rose  to  go,  it  would  only  lift  the 
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•oalefl  behind  its  head  or  the  skin  beneath  them,  and  they 
shone  in  the  sun  like  fire.  I  know  not  how  often  this 
beautiful  and  harmless  child  of  God  may  have  *'  sate  for 
his  picture"  in  my  writings — a  dozen,  at  least ;  but  wherever 
I  might  happen  to  meet  with  any  of  its  brethren  or  sisters  at 
Thistlebed  Ford,  where  they  are  all  vipers  black  or  brown, 
or  in  the  Aldwark  meadows,  on  the  banks  of  the  Don, 
with  the  kingfisher  above  and  the  dragon-fly  below 
them— or  on  Sdston  Castle  ridge — or  in  the  Clough  dell, 
where  they  swarm — or  in  Oanklow  Quarry— or  by  the  Bo- 
ther, near  Hail-Mary  Wood, — whatever  the  scene  might 
be,  the  portrait,  if  drawn,  was  sure  to  be  that  of  my 
first  snake-love. 

I  had  now  become  a  person  of  some  note ;  and  if  I  let 
my  wondering  adorers  suppose  that  I  copied  my  figures 
of  plants,  not  at  second-hand,  but  from  the  plants  which  they 
saw  I  was  in  the  habit  of  collecting — pardon  me,  outraged 
spirit  of  truth !  for  I  had  been  so  long  a  stranger  to  the 
Toioe  of  praise,  and  it  sounded  so  sweetly  to  my  unaccus- 
tomed ears,  that  I  could  not  refuse  to  welcome  it  when  it 
came.  But  my  dried  plants  were  undeniably  my  own  : 
and  so  obvious  was  their  merit,  that  even  my  all-praised 
and  all-able  brother  sometimes  condescended  to  look  at 
and  admire  my  "  Hortus  Siccus^ — as  I  pompously  named 
my  book  of  specimens.  It  was  about  this  time  that  I  first 
heard'  him  read  the  first  book  of  ^^  Thomson'^s  Seasons  ;  * 
and  he  was  a  capital  reader,  well  aware,  too,  of  that  fact. 
When  he  came  to  the  description  of  the  polyanthus  and 
the  auricula,  I  waited  impatiently  till  he  laid  down  the 
book,  I  then  took  it  into  the  garden,  where  I  compared 
the  description  with  the  living  flowers.  Here  was  another 
new  idea — botany  in  verse  ! — a  prophecy  that  the  days  of 
scribbling  were  at  hand.  But  my  earliest  taste  in  poetry 
was  like  that  of  Bottom  the  weaver,  who  of  all  things 
liked  best  "  a  scene  to  tear  a  cat  in."*'  Accordingly  my 
first  poetical  attempt- was  an  imitation  in  rhyme  of  Thorn- 
sotfs  blank-verse  thunder  storm.  I  knew  perfectly  well 
that  sheep  could  not  take  to  flight  after  having  been 
killed,  but  the  "  rhyme*"  seemed  to  be  of  opinion  that  they 
should  be  so  described ;  and  as  it  doggedly  abided  by  this 
perversity,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  describe  my  flock 
•'  scudding  away""  after  the  lightning  had  slain  them.  ^  I 
read  the  marvel  to  my  cousin  Benjamin,  from  whom  I  re- 
ceived infliction  the  first  of  merciless  criticism.  God  for- 
give him  !  I  never  could.  Neither  could  I  help  perceiving 
the  superiority  which  his  learning  gave  him  over  me;  and 
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never  was  I  00  happy  as  when  listening  t6  his  recitations 
of  Homer'^s  Greek,  of  which  1  did  not  understand  a  word, 
and  yet  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  half  a  century,  its  music 
has  not  departed  from  my  soul. 

Willingly,  too,  would  I  have  shared  the  praises  showered 
on  my  brother  Otles,  but,  alas,  how  was  that  to  be  ac* 
complished  ?  Hitherto  I  had  been  fat  and  round  as  a 
ball — I  now  became  pale  and  lean.  My  health  visibly  suf- 
fered, but  I  had  now  resolved  to  undertake  the  great  task 
of  self-instruction — I  purchased  a  grammar,  but  proved  un- 
able to  remember  a  single  rule,  however  laboriously  00m 
mitted  to  memory.  About  a  year  afterwards,  I  added  the 
'*  Key^'  to  my  grammar,  and  read  it  through  and  through 
a  hundred  times.  I  found  at  last  that  by  reflection,  and  by 
supplying  elisions,  be,  I  could  detect  and  correct  grammatical 
errors.  The  pronouns  bothered  me  most,  as  they  still  do. 
At  this  moment  I  do  not  know  a  mngle  rule  of  grammar  ; 
and  yet  I  can  now,  I  flatter  myself,  write  English  as  correctly 
as  Samuel  Johnson  could,  and  detect  errors  in  a  greater 
author,  Samuel  Bailey.  Flushed  with  success,  my  enthu- 
siasm knew  no  bounds.  To  the  great  joy  of  my  father,  I 
resolved  to  learn  French,  but  though  I  could  with  ease 
get  and  say  tny  lessons,  I  oould  not  rem^nber  a  word  of 
them.  I  therefore,  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks,  gave^  up 
the  attempt.  For  once,  however,  I  was  lucky  in  cdamity ; 
for  my  French  teacher,  not  understanding  the  language 
himself,  I  was  allowed  to  throw  the  blame  on  him,  which 
I  did  gloriously. 

It  would  seem  that  my  poetical  propensities  are  toice- 
able  to  certiun  aocidents,  but  that  about  the  end  of  my 
fourteenth  year  my  mind  began  to  make  efforts  for  itself. 
Those  eflforts,  however,  were  favoured  by  an  accident  of 
importance  in  the  history  of  my  education.  A  clergyman, 
called  Firth,  who  held  a  poor  curacy  at  a  desolate  plaee 
called  Middlesmoor,  bequeathed  to  my  father  his  library, 
containing,  besides  scores  of  Greek  and  Latin  books,  ^*  Bar- 
row's Sermons,''  "  Ray's  Wisdom  of  God,"  "  Derham's 
Physico-Theology,''  "  Young  s  Night  Thoughts,"  '*  Harvey's 
Meditations,"  *'  Henepin's  Travels,"  and  three  volumes  of 
the  "  Royal  Magazine,"  embellished  with  views  of  Bombay, 
Madras,  The  Falls  of  Niagara,  Pope's  Villa  at  Twickenham, 
and  fine  coloured  representations  of  foreign  birds.  My 
writhigs  owe  something  to  all  these  books !  particularly  to 
Henepin,  who  carried  me  with  him  from  Niagara  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi. I  was  never  weary  of  Barrow  ;  he  and  Young 
taugnt  me  to  condense.  Ray  also  was  a  favourite.  The  picture 
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of  Pope's  Villa  induced  me  to  buy  hit   **  Essay  on  Mam** 
but  could  not  enable  me  to  like  it.     In  the  ^^  Boyal  Ma- 
gazine"' I  found  the  narrative  of  a  shipwreck  on  a  South- 
'ISea  island*  on  which    I    made  a   romance  in  blank  verse, 
twenty  years  before    Scott  printed  his  ^*  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel/'     My  next  treasure  was   Shenstone  :  I  could  re- 
peat all  the  mottos,  translated  from  the  Greek  and  Latin, 
which  he  has  prefixed  to   his  poems  ;  I   think  he  is  now 
undervalued.     Then  I  followed  Milton — who  held  me  captive 
long,     I  have   said,  I   always  took  the  shortest  road  to 
an  object :  this  tendency  led  me  into  some  errors,  but  was 
the  principal  cause   of  my   ultimate  success  as  an  author, 
I  never  could  read  a  feeble  book  through  :  it  follows  that  I 
read   master^pieees  only,  the  best  thoughts  of  the  highest 
minds — after  Milton,  Shakspeare— then  Ossian^— then  Junius, 
vrith   my   father's  Jacobinism   for   a  commentary — Paine's 
**  Conamon  Sense"— Swift's  "  Tale  of  a  Tub"—"  Joan  of  Arc" 
—Schiller's  *'  Robbei^"— Burger's  "  Leonoras-Gibbon's  "  De- 
cline and  Fall"-^and  long    afterwards,   Tasso,  Dante^  De 
Stael,  Schlegc^l,  Hazlitt,  and  the   ^*  Westminster  Review.** 
But  I  have  a  strange  memory.      Sometimes  it  fails  me  al- 
together,— yet  when  I  was  twelve  years  old,  I  almost  knew 
the  Bible  by  heart ;  and  in  my  sixteenth  year  I  coukl  re*- 
peat,  without  nussing  a  word,  the  first,   second,  and  sixth 
.  books  of  "  Paradise  Lost !"    If  Uien,  I  possess  that  power 
which  is  called  genius,   how   great  must  be  my  moral  de*- 
merits — for  what  have  I   written  that  will  bear  any  con> 
parison  with  the  least  of  my  glorious  models  !     But  I  poa- 
sess  not  that  glorious  power.     Time  has  developed  in  me, 
not  genius,  but  powers  which  exist  in  all  men  and  lie  dor- 
mant  in  most.     I   cannot,    like    Byron  and  Montgomery, 
pour  poetry  from   my  heart  as  from  an  unfailing  fountain ; 
and  01  my  inability  to  identify  myself,  like  Shakspeare  and 
Scott,    with    the    characters    of   other    men,   my  abortive 
*^  Eerhoneh,"    ^^  Taurepdes,"  and  similar  rejected  failures, 
ftre  melancholy  instances.     My  thou^ts  are  all  exterior — 
my  mind  is  the  mind  of  my  own  eyes.      A  primrose  is  to 
me  a  primrose,  and  nothing  more;  I  love  it  because  it  is 
nothing  more.    There  is  not  in  my  writings  one  good  idea 
that  has  not  been  suggested  to  me  by  some  real  occurrence, 
or  by  some  object  actually  before  my  eyea^  or  by  some  re- 
membered object  or  occurrence,  or  by  tne  thoughts  of  other 
men,  heard  or  read.     If  I  possess  any  power  at  all  allied 
to  genius,  it  is  that  of  makmg  other  men's  thoughts  sug- 

fest  thoughts  to  me  which,   whether  original  or  not^  are 
}  me  new.  Some  years  ago  my  late  excellent  neighbour,  John 
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Heppenstel,  after  showing  roe  the  plates  of  Adabonli 
*^  Birds  of  America,^  requested  me  to  address  a  few  verses 
to  the  author.  With  this  request  I  was  anxious  to  comply  ; 
but  I  was  unable  to  write  a  line,  until  a  sentence  in  Aouseau  * 
suggested  a  whole  poem,  and  coloured  all  its  language.  Now, 
in  tnis  case,  I  was  not  like  a  clergyman  seeking  a  text  that 
he  may  write  a  sermon  ;  for  the  text  was  not  sought  but 
found— -or  it  would  have  been  to  me  a  lying  and  a  barren 
spirit. 

From  my  sixteenth  to  my  twenty-third  year,  I  worked  for 
my  father  at  Masbro^  as  laboriously  as  any  servant  he 
had,  and  without  wages,  except  an  occasional  shilling  or 
two  for  pocket-money;  weighing  every  morning  all  the  unfi* 
nished  castings  as  they  were  made,  and  afterwards  in  their 
finished  state,  besides  opening  and  closing  the  shop  in 
Botherham  when  my  brother  happened  to  be  ill  or  absent. 
Why,  then,  may  not  I  call  myself  a  working  man!  But 
I  am  not  aware  that  I  ever  did  so  call  myself;  certainly  never 
as  an  excuse  for  my  poetry  if  bad,  or  if  good  as  a  claim 
for  wonder.  There  are  only  two  lines  in  my  writings 
which  could  enable  the  reader  to  guess  at  my  condition 
in  life.  I  wrote  them  to  show  that,  whatever  else  I  might 
be,  I  was  not  of  the  genius  **  Dunghill  Spumer^'— for  in 
this  land  of  castes  the  dunghill  sprang  with  good  coats 
on  their  backs  are  not  yet  generally  anxious  to  claim  re- 
lationship with  hard-handed  usefulness.  But  as  a  literary 
man  I  claim  to  be  self-taught :  not  because  none  of  my 
teachers  ever  read  to  me  or  required  me  to  read  a  pa^e 
of  English  grammar;  but  because  I  have  of  my  own  will 
read  some  of  the  best  books  in  our  language,  original  and 
translated,  and  the  best  only— laboriously  forming  my  mind 
on  the  highest  models.  If  unlettered  women  and  even 
children  write  good  poetry,  I,  who  have  studied  and  practised 
the  art  during  more  than  forty  years,  ought  to  understand  it 
or  I  must  be  a  dunce  indeed. 

I  have  laid  before  the  reader  a  history  of  my  boyhood  and 
youth.  What  excuse  can  I  plead  for  troubling  him  with 
these  common-place  incidents  in  the  history  of  a  common- 
place person  ?  That  I  write  not  for  the  strong  but  for  the 
weak  ;  who  may  learn  from  this  narrative  that  as  by  the  mere 
force  of  will  such  persons  can  write  poetry,  no  honest  man  of 
good  sense  need  despair  of  accomplishing  much  greater  because 
more  useful  matters.  The  history  of  my  manhood  and  its 
misfortunes. (your  famous  people  have  a  knack  of  being  un- 
fortunate and  of  calling  their  faults  misfortunes)  remains  to  be 
written.     It  would  not,  I  have  said,  even  if  honestly  written. 
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he  more  instruotive  than  an  honest  history  of  ahnost  atoy 
other  man  ;  but  when  I  said  so,  I  forgot  that  it  would  be, 
in  part,  a  history  of  the  terrifio  changes  of  fortune^  the  alter- 
nations of  prosperity  and  suffering,  caused  by  over-issues  or 
by  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  inconvertible  paper  money,  in 
those  days  *'  when  none  but  knaves  throve  and  none  but  mad- 
men laughed — when  servants  took  their  masters  by  the  nose, 
and  beggar  d  masters  slunk  aside  to  die — when  men  fought 
with  shadows,  and  were  slain— while,  in  dreadful  calm,  the 
viewless  storm  increased,  most  fatal  when  least  dreaded, 
and  nearest  when  least  expected.'**  I  am  not  yet  prepared — 
not  yet  sufficiently  petrified  by  time  and  trouble — to  tell  a 
tale,  in  telling  which  I  roust  necessarily  live  over  again  months 
and  years  of  living  death.  < 

When  I  made  the  astounding  assertion  many  years  ago  (in 
*^  Tait^s  Magazine^^)  that  the  food-taxes  were  costing  or  des- 
troying, or  preventing  the  earning  of  more  than  a  hundred 
millions  sterling  a  year,  I  knew  well  that  in  a  short  time  the 
truth  of  the  assertion  would  be  confirmed  by  the  wisest  and 
best  informed  of  my  countrymen.     It  has  b^n  objected  to 
my  political  poems  that  I  sometimes  repeat  in  them  the  same* 
thoughts  and  words.     Why  should    I  not  repeat  the  same 
thoughts  and  words,  if   they  are  wanted  and  I  cannot  find 
better !     My  countrymen  were  robbed  of  knowlege  as  well  as 
food  ;  and  it  is  not  my  fault  that,  born  dull  and  slow,  I  find 
thoughts  and  words  with  difficulty.     I  husband  my  materials 
because  I  am  intellectually  poor.     No  man  can  **•  by  taking 
thought^  add  an  inch  to  his  st-ature  ;  but  any  man  may  do 
the  best  he  can  with  the  means  in  his  power,  and  he  who 
would  usefully  live  in  his  deeds  ^^  must  fight  for  eternity  with 
the  weapons  of  time.***  Newspaper-taught  as  I  am,  and  having 
no  ideas  of  my  own,  I  can  only  seize  those  of  others  as  they 
occur,  earnestly  applying  them  to  current  occasions.     If   I 
have  been  mistaken  m  my  objects  I  am  sorry  for  it :  but  I 
have  never   advocated  any   cause   without    first   trying  to 
know  the  principles  on  which  it  was   based.     On   looking 
back  on  my  public  conduct — thanks  to  that  science  which 
poor  CSobbett,  ever  floundering,  yet  great  and  brave,  called  in 
scorn  *^  poleetical  economy,^  I  find  I  navehad  little  to  unlearn, 
and  when  I  shall  go  to  my  account,  and  the  great  Questioner 
whose  judgments   shall  not  err  say  to  me,    *^  What  didst 
thou    with  the  lent  talent  T     I  can  truly  answer,   ''  Lord 
it  is  here  ;  and  with  it  all  that  I  could  add  to  it — doing 
my  best  to  make  little  much."* 

Ebbnbzxb  Eluott, 

Sheffield,  21st  June,  1841 
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We  doubt  if  he  formed  a  true  estimate  of  hiDMdf  in 
this  sketch  He  was  a  better  poet  and  worse  politieian  than 
he  believed.  The  fierce  personal  denunciations  which  dia* 
figured  his  poems  were  neither  wise,  good,  nor  efiective. 
Nv)r  was  he  a  working  man  in  the  sense  he  would  have  it 
believed.  He  seems  to  have  risen  into  comparative  opulence 
by  the  vulgar  luck  of  bargains  which  fell  in  his  way.  But 
he  was  a  poet ;  and  what  with  that  undoubted  qualification 
and  his  temporary  success  in  buyine  and  selling  iron  he  rose 
into  notice  with  some  influence  over  his  neighbours.  We  find 
him  judiciously  usinff  that  influence  among  the  working 
cfaksses  of  Shemeld,  when  tiiey^  instigated  by  a  leader  named 
Feargus  O'^Oonnor,  a  man  of  doubtful  sagacity,  opposed  tile 
repeal  of  the  corn  laws  because  the  anti-corn  law  league  com* 

!nsed  a  large  mimberof  ^^masters,  **  or  ^^employers^ in  its  ranks, 
'he  occasion  was  in  1 S39,  when  a  convention  of  working 
mea*s  delegates  assembled  in  London  and  eaded  their  delib^ 
rations  with  an  advice  to  resort  to  physical  force  to  overturn 
the  government  or  anythii^  dse  which  that  leader  of  doubt* 
ful  sagadity  mig^  pronounce  wrong.  EboMser  Elliott  wrota 
thus  : 

To  th$  Semkiri0i  of  ih$  BkeJUd  WorKng  Men'M  Asiociaiimk 


SiBs--Gaimot  your  enemies  starve  yon  off  fiist  enoush  t 
If  Uiey  can,  why  do  they  seek  to  get  yon  butchered  Uke 
sheep !  Theeonveation,  by  defendinff  monopoly,  and  advising 
physical  force,  are  fighting  the  battle  of  the  aristocracy,  un- 
der the  peoples'  colowii ;  a  battle  ultimately  for  self^^lestruo- 
tioB,  and  whtdi  those  magnificent  wretches  seem  well  aUe 
to  fight  for  themselves,  without  your  assistanoe.  I  learn 
from  the  newspapers  of  Saturday  last,  that  your  rei»«senta- 
tives  in  the  convention  (with  the  ooncnrrenee  of  your  own 
man)  are  about  to  send  deputations  into  the  coun/tiy,  i§ 
advooate  the  aUrvation  latot.  Of  those  laws  you  wiU  very  soon 
have  quite  enough,  and  so,  thank  Gkxl,  will  dieir  authors. 
If  you  like  $uck  laws  what  use  do  you  intend  to  make  of  die 
franchise  when  obtained  i 

I  have  no  wish  to  force  my  opinions  «pon  yon.  No  ;  bo 
com-lawed  to  jrour  heart's  content,  for  we  shall  not  have  kwig 
io  wait ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
I  am  one  of  the  body  of  men  who  are  willing  to  be  represented 
by  persons  capable  of  siq)pQrting  suoih  barbarous  legislation. 
If  then  my  name  is  on  your  list  of  members  please  erase  it, 
lUid  oblige  your  fellow-townsman, 

Sheffield,  6th  May,  1839.  EaBNiascB  Eluoxk. 
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Elliott  hfid  been  a  poet  in  print  about  twenty  years  before 
he  was  known,  popularly,  as  the  ''  Corn  Law  Rhymer.'*'  The 
commeroial  disasters  of  1837  did  not  leave  him  scatheless.; 
they  took  from  his  wealth  in  iron  bars,  and  bank  deposits, 
but  added  to  the  number  and  reputation  of  his  poems. 
Here  are  two,  out  of  many,  the  offspring  of  that  time  : 

SONG. 

Child,  is  th}  father  dead  ! 

Father  is  gone  ! 
Why  did  they  tax  his  bread  ! 

Ood'*s  will  be  done  ! 
Mother  has  sold  her  bed  ; 
Better  to  die  than  wed  ! 
Where  shall  she  lay  her  head  ! 

Home  we  have  none ! 

Father  clammed  ♦  thrice  a  week — 

God^s  will  be  done  ! 
Lone  for  work  did  he  seek. 

Work  he  found  none. 
Tears  on  his  hollow  cheek 
Told  what  no  tongue  could  speak; 
Why  did  his  master  break! 

Ood'^s  will  be  done  I 

Doctor  said  lur  was  best^- 

Food  we  had  none ; 
Father,  with  panting  breast. 

Groaned  to  be  gone : 
Now  he  is  with  the  blest  ! 
Mother  says  death  is  best ! 
We  have  no  place  of  rest — 

Yes,  ye  have  ene  ! 

*  flongered. 
CAGED  EATS. 

Ye  coop  us  up,  and  tax  our  bread 

And  wonder  why  we  pine  ; 
But  ye  are  fat,  and  round,  and  red 

And  filled  with  tax-bouffht  wine. 
Thus  twelve  rats  starve  while  three  rats  thriva^ 

f  Like  you  on  mine  and  me,) 
Wnen  fifteen  rats  are  oaged  alive, 

With  food  for  nine  and  three. 
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Hasie  !  Havook^s  tordl  begin's  to  glow— 

The  ending  is  begun  ; 
Make  haste  !  Destruction  thinks  ye  alow : 

Make  haste  to  be  undone  ! 
Why  are  ye  called  •*  my  Lord,^  and  **  Squire,** 

While  fed  by  mine  and  me. 
And  wringing  food,  and  clothes,  and  fire. 

From  bread-taxed  misery  ! 

Make  haste,  slow  rogues  !  prohibit  trade. 

Prohibit  honest  gain ; 
Turn  all  the  good  that  God  hath  made 

To  fear,  and  hate,  and  pain ; 
l^ill  beggars  all,  assassins  all, 

All  cannibals  we  be, 
And  death  shall  have  no  funeral 

From  shipless  sea  to  sea. 

We  must  refer  to  the  collections  of  Elliott^s  poems  for  the 
true  evidences  of  his  intellectual  strength  and  literary  im- 
mortality. The  two  here  quoted  are  under  the  average  of 
his  real  poetry;  but  above  the  average  of  his  Oorn  Law 
Rhymes. 

He  lived  to  see  the  Corn   Laws    repealed,   but   not  to 
see  the  fruit  of  that  Act  ripening.     It  may  be  thought  that 
we  under-estimate  the  influence  of  his  rhymes  directed  against 
the  selfish  tax  on  corn.  We  would  point  to  the  facts  that  the 
working  classes  of  Sheffield   understood  the  question  so  ill 
in  1839  when  the  rhymes  had  become  as  well  known  as  at  any 
time,  that  he  found  it  his  duty  to  write  the  letter  already 
quoted,  and  that  they  quite  willingly  let  him  go  and  adhered 
to  the  leadership  of  Feargus  0*Gonnor,  whose  prime  element 
of    popularity   was  denunciation    of   the  Anti-Oom     Law 
League.     Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  middle  class  practical 
men  read  or  knew    much  of   Ebenezer  Elliott.     Far    less 
did  the  aristocracy.     It  is  a  curious,   and  not  unimportant 
truth,  that  the  first  man  of  letters  who  drew  public  atten- 
tion to  Elliott,  and  exceeded  ordinary  friendliness  of  criticism 
to  effect  his  purpose,  was  Sir  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer  ;  and 
that  he  continued  to  believe  in  the  justice  of  the  corn  laws 
throughout  the  agitation   which  repealed  them,  and  offered 
himself  the  year  after  their  extinction  as  a  candidate  for  the 
city  of  Lincoln,  avowedly  to  restore  them.     With  what  suo 
cess  is  not  known  at  the  time  of  the  present  writing. 

EUiott^s    publications,  ap  far  as  they  are  known  to  the 
reading   worid,   are   as  follows  : — 1.  Com   Law  Bhymei. 
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i.  Love,  a  poem.  3.  The  Village  Patriarch,  a  poem.  4, 
Poetic  Works.  6.  More  Verse  and  Prose  by  the  Com  Law 
Sfaymer,  in  two  volumes.  The  last,  though  prepared  by  the 
poet  himself^  is  m  portfamaoBS  publieation,  and  exhibits  tins 
prevailing  merits  as  well  as  defects  of  the  ather  volumos.  In 
the  **  Year  of  Seeds,^  more  especially,  Uiere  are  passages 
not  surpassed  in  his  best  worbs.  We  quote  one  last  pas- 
sage :— 

A  POETS  EPITAPH. 

Stop,  Mortal !     Here  thy  brother  lies. 

The  Poet  of  the  Poor. 
His  books  were  rivers,  woods,  and  skies, 

The  meadow  and  the  moor  ; 
His  teachers  were  the  torn  hearts^  weal, 

The  tyrant,  and  the  slave, 
The  street,  the  factory,  the  jail. 

The  palace — and  the  grave  ! 
The  meanest  thing,  earth^s  feeblest  worm. 

He  feared  to  scorn  or  hate ; 
And  honoured  in  a  peasant'^s  form 

The  equal  of  the  great. 
But  if  he  loved  the  rich  who  make 

The  poor  mane's  little  more, 
111  could  he  praise  the  wretch  who  tore 

From  plundered  labour^s  store. 
A  hand  to  do,  a  head  to  plan, 

A  heart  to  feel  and  dare-^ 
Tell  man^^s  worst  foes,  here  lies  the  man 

Who  drew  them  as  they  are. 


THE  ANTI-COEN  LAW  LEAGUE. 

fieUON    1. ABCaiBJLLJ>  PaSNTICS,  OP   MANOUatfTSB. 

In  the  memoir  of  the  Bight  Hon.  William  Pitt,  we 
have  seen  how  Manchester  made  a  vigorous  and  successful 
opposition  to  the  Free  Trade  measures  of  that  statesman. 
It  fails  not  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work  to  trace 
the  tortuosities  of  that  public  opinion  in  Manchester  which, 
in  all  its  windings,  commotions,  and  changes,  was  rather  the 
turbid  Irwell  of  unclean  errors,  than  a  clear  expression  of  weV 
defined  principles.  In  Manchester,  France  was  held  to 
be  the  **  natural  enemy  of  England,^^  when  monopoly  was 
in  danger  because  Fox  and  Francis  pronounced  that  accursed 
dictum  out  of  opposition  to  Pitt,  and  in  defence  of  the  nar^ 
row-mindedness  of  this  town,  and  the  manufacturtoe  mono- 
polists generally.  But  when  Pitt,  to  stem,  as  he  tnought, 
the  tide  of  revolution,  and  the  wreck  of  Europe,  waged  war 
with  France,  (an  unfortunate  policy,  but  one  which  he  might 
have  hoped  to  be  supported  by  the  opposition  which  so  re- 
cently had  declared  inherent  enmity  to  that  nation,)  than  the 
cry  of  political  opposition  which  sat,  or  rose,  or  raved, 
on  the  opposite  benches  of  the  Parliament  House,  and 
supported  nothing  because  its  leaders  were  not  Cabinet  Mi- 
nisters, was  "  fraternity  with  France.^  This  was  re-echoed 
by  the  adherents  of  the  Fox  policv  in  Manchester ;  the 
same  men  who,  five  years  before,  had  held  the  '^  natural- 
enemy*^  policy.  The  Fox  party  obtained  place  and  power  in 
1806,  and,  imitating  the  absurdest  errors  of  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  issued  Orders  in  Council  relating  to  conti- 
nental commerce,  which  had  the  immediate  effect  of  laying 
the  trade  of  Manchester  prostrate.  When  Fox  died,  and 
his  party  sank  to  rise  no  more  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  the  Tories,  who  first  opposed  the  Orders  in  Coun- 
cil in  Manchester,  supported  them  ;  and  the  Liberals,  so 
called,  who  first  supported,  now  inveighed  against  them. 
The  Com  Law  of  1818,  was  opposed  and  defended  by  the 
same  parties  who  changed  sides  on  the  same  question  in 
five  years,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  persons  (Mr. 
Ji(An  Shuttleworth  and  friends)  named  in  this  memoir. 

Yet  all  the  while  there  was  a  large  store  of  strong 
-mc&tal  power  in  Manchester,  fit  for  the  accomplishment  ^ 
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great  intellectual  purposes.  Politics,  morals,  science,  religion, 
education,  from  whence  have  they  drawn  their  nourishment 
more  abundantly  than  from  this  town  in  later  years  t  And 
from  what  order  of  men  !  From  those  strong-minded  men 
who  for  half  a  century  or  more  laid  their  headii  together  in 
wisdom  in  the  private  matters  of  cotton,  iron,  and  spin* 
ning  mules,  but  knocked  their  heads  together  like  idiots 
in  m  atters  of  public  policy.  To  bring  those  men  to  their 
senses  on  public  affairs,  to  direct  them  in  the  study  of 
political  science,  to  save  the  intellectual  waste^  and  out  of 
It  to  form  and  give  to  Manchester  a  political  mind,  no  single 
man  has  done  so  much  as  Archibald  rrentice. 

He  was  bom  on  the  17th  November,  1792,  being  the 
third  son  of  Mr.  Archibald  Prentice,  tenant-farmer,  po- 
pularly known  in  the  Upper  Ward  of  Lanarkshire  as  the 
'^  Gude  man  of  Covington  Mains.^  In  the  *^  Life  of  Alex- 
ander Beid,  a  Scottish  Oovenanter,  written  by  himself,  and 
edited  by  his  great  grandson,^  we  find  that  amongst  the 
combatants  for  religious  liberty  at  the  battle  of  Bothwell 
Briff,  fought  in  June,  1679,  were  Archibald  Prentice,  Laird 
of  Stane,  in  the  Upper  Ward  of  Lanarkshire,  and  Alex- 
ander Beid,  farmer,  in  Easter  Mains  of  Broxburn,  in  the 
county  of  Linlithgow,  both  of  them  somewhat  remarkable 
in  descent.  Prentice^s  father,  by  great  bravery  in  the  civil 
wars,  raised  himself  to  be  the  right  hand  man  of  Crom- 
well's ambassador,  General  Lockhart,  under  whom  he  was 
Deputy-Governor  of  Dunkirk,  and  was  literally  the  last  man 
who,  by  giving  up  the  keys  of  that  fortress,  after  all  England 
had  given  in  its  adhesion,  who  submitted  to  the  *^  restored^ 
Ghanes  IL  Beid^s  mother  was  a  Hamilton,  a  woman  of 
high  and  noble  mind,  who  chose  rather  to  be  the  wife  of  a 
pious  Presbyterian  farmer  than  to  marry  a  Prelatist  of  her 
own  (much  lugher)  rank  of  Hfe. 

Prentice's  son,  David,  married  Beid^s  daughter,  Agnes, 
and  of  their  numerous  issue  were  Archibald,  born  in  1734, 
and  Thomas,  bom  in  1740.  Thomas,  who  resided  in  Lanark, 
married  Beatrice  Bell,  niece  to  James  Thomson,  the  author 
of  ^^  The  Seasons,^  and  their  son  David,  a  man  of  vast  lite« 
rary  acquirements,  sound  poHtical  opinions,  and  perfect 
integrity,  was  the  founder  o{  the  GlaB^ow  Chronicle^  which  he 
conducted  from  its  commencement  in  181 1,  greatly  to  the 
promotion  of  liberal  political  principles  throughout  the  west 
of  Scotland,  until  his  death  in  18;{7. 

Archibald  Prentice,  father  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir, 
combined  mental  and  corporeal  strength  in  an  extraordinary 
degree.     When  he  appeared  in  the  streets  of  iSdinburgh  or 
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Olasgow,  men  turned  round  to  gaze  upon  him  and  ask  '*  who 
is  that  r  Such  a  man  had  an  influence  greatly  beyond  that 
of.  an  ordinary  farmer.  '*  The  Gudeman  of  Covington 
Mains^  was  known  far  and  wide  for  his  active  benevo- 
lence, his  hatred  to  every  kind  of  oppression,  his  sound  judg* 
ment  and  extensive  information.  We  have  heard  his  son 
remark,  *^  I  am  very  forbearant  myself,  but  I  will  not  permit 
the  son  of  the  Qudeman  of  the  Mains  to  be  treated  disre- 
spectfully.^^ Among  his  friends  he  reckoned  the  briUiant 
Henry  Erskine,  and  the  poet  Robert  Burns,  the  Earl  of 
Hyndford,  and  Hope  Vere,  Esq.,  of  Graigie  Hall,  and  was 
almost  the  universal  arbitrator  of  his  'neighbourhood. 

By  his  second  marriage  he  had  five  sons  and  three 
daughters.  His  eldest  son,  David,  had  early  shown  a  genius 
for  mechanics,  and  after  being  a  millwright  for  several  years, 
in  his  native  place,  emigrated  to  the  United  States.  Ulti' 
mately  he  settled  at  Louisville  and  was  the  first  to  build  and 
fill  with  machinery  (of  his  own  construction)  boats  of  suffici- 
ently light  draught  to  navigate  the  Ohio  in  the  summer.  He 
was  regarded  as  the  Fulton  of  the  West,  and  ere  his  death, 
had  acquired  a  considerable  degree  of  influence,  which  he  ex- 
ercised in  promoting  the  public  good. 

The  '^  Giideman'^s  second  son,  John,  succeeded  him  in  the 
farm,  but  left  it  and  became  contractor  for  some  of  the 
extensive  im^)roveTnonts  then  planned  and  carried  out  at  Edin- 
burgh. Ho  resided  in  that  city  when  the  Reform  Bill  was  in 
progress.  The  present  vf ritery  in  hh  Auiobioffraphy  of  a  IVori* 
%ng  Afan^  gives  a  somewhat  detailed  account  of  the  popular 
commotion  of  that  period  in  Edinburgh.  He  remembers 
Mr.  John  Prentice  as  one  of  the  leading  men  on  the  popular 
side^  possessing  an  extraordinary  influence  over  the  local 
public  opinion,  an  influence  which  might  have  been  danger- 
ous but  for  his  strong  sound  sense.  He  obtained  it  by  his 
aptness  of  address,  stern  integrity  of  purpose,  and  open  sym- 
pathy for  the  fullest  measure  of  political  liberty  to  all 
classes.  He  also  emigrated  to  America,  and  now  (when  we 
write,  1850)  resides  at  Louisville.  The  younger  son,  Tho- 
mas, gave  promise  of  good  ability,  but  died  just  as  he 
attained  manhood. 

Archibald,  the  third  son,  of  whom  we  now  especially 
write,  was  bom  as  already  noted,  17th  November,  1792. 
He  was  sent  to  the  parish  school  for  six  years,  and  has  said 
that  although  he  learned  to  read  and  write,  he  never  was 
taught  anything,  and  in  after  life  he  has  always  denounced 
the  parochial  school  system  of  Scotland,  so  much  lauded  by 
£»cctohmen,  as  an  institution  much  behind  the  requirements  of 
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the  time.  As  a  first  start  he  was  for  two  or  three  years  in  a 
olothier^s  warehouse  in  Edinburgh.  But  in  1809  he  was  sent 
to  Glasgow  to  receive  a  regular  education  as  a  manufacturer, 
and  was  apprenticed  for  five  years  to  Mr.  Thomas  Grahame, 
brother  of  the  amiable  J.Grahame,  author  of  *'The  Sabbath.^ 
During  the  two  years  which  he  remained  there  he  read  much, 
and  had  the  privilege  of  being  a  listener  to  the  conversation  of 
well-informed  and  liberal  men  at  the  tables  of  his  cousin,  of 
the  Glasgow  Chronicle^  and  of  Mr.  Charles  Tennant,  the 
great  manufacturing  chemist,  who  had  procured  him  his 
situation. 

That  his  cultivation  of  literature  did  not  take  his  at- 
tention from  business  was  proved  by  his  salary  of  the 
llirst  year  being  raised  from  J?  15  to  ^22  10^.,  and  of 
4^20,  the  second,  being  raised  to  £10y  and  his  being 
sent  out  to  travel  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  at 
a  salary  of  £100,  instead  of  the  j£25  which  he  was  to 
have  had  under  his  indenture  of  apprenticeship.  After 
three  years  of  travelling  he  became,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  a  partner,  and  settled  in  Manchester,  as  the  entire 
manager  of  the  branch  established  in  that  town.  In  his 
^^  Historical  Sketches  and  Personal  Recollections  of  Man- 
Chester^'''  partly  published  in  the  Manchester  TimeSy  (and 
which,  we  understand,  will  be  extended  and  re-published,)  he 
gives  the  following  as  the  reason  for  removing  from  Glasgow : 

*^  My  residence  in  Manchester  was  the  result  not  of  acci- 
dent but  of  deliberate  choice,  while  yet  in  a  position  where 
choice  is  not  often  allowed.  I  had  been  only  two  years  in  a 
warehouse  in  Glasgow,  when,  near  the  close  of  1811^  my 
master  resolved  that  I  should  become  the  traveller  in  Eng- 
land, to  receive  orders  for  the  muslins  he  had  manufactured. 
My  journey  extended  from  Carlisle,  through  the  western 
counties,  to  Plymouth,  and  then  through  the  southern  and 
midland  counties  to  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  After  three  years 
of  such  employment  another  traveller  was  employed  in  my 
stead,  and  my  time  was  devoted  to  the  wholesale  houses  of 
London  and  Manchester.  In  Manchester  I  found  that  I  met 
accidentally  in  the  street  in  one  day  more  country  drapers 
than  I  could,  with  the  utmost  industry,  meet  in  their  own 
shops  in  two,  and  it  struck  me  that  if  we  kept  our  manufac- 
tured stock  in  Manchester  we  could  considerably  increase 
our  business,  and  at  a  great  saving  in  travelling  expenses. 
One  evening  in  September,  1815,  while  sitting  with  my  master 
at  his  house,  I  mentioned  the  concourse  of  drapers  to  Man. 
Chester,  and  expressed  my  conviction  that  if  there  were  t*) 
be  a  oontinuanoe  of  peace,  that  town  would  become  so  muoh 
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the  market  for  all  kinds  of  goods,  in  cotton,  woollen,  linen, 
and  silk,  ae  to  attract  every  respectable  country  draper  in 
Enji^land  several  times  in  the  year.     The  subject  was  long 
and  earnestly  discussed  between  us.     At  length  he  asked  : 
**Is  this  a  sudden  conviction,  or  have  you  thought  long  about 
it  r     I  told  him  that  a  very  recent  visit  to  Manchester  had 
confirmed   the  opinion  I  had  formed  soon  after  I  had  been 
there  for  the  first  time.     I  spoke  of  the  coal  of  Lancashire, 
and  the  industry,  the  enterprise,  and  the  hard-headed  shrewd*- 
ness  of  its  inhabitants.     He  said  :  *^  We  have  coal,  and  in* 
dustry,  and  shrewdness,  and  intelligence  here.^*     ^^  Yea,*"   I 
replied,  ^^  you  have,  but  you  have  no  centralitv  ;  you  are  in  a 
comer ;  you   have  nothing  but  Glasgow  and  Paialev  here  ; 
Manchester  has  about  a  dozen  of  Paiideys — Wigan,  rreston, 
Blackburn,  Bolton,  Bury,  Rochdale,  Ashton,  Stockport,  and 
numerous  fast  growing  villages,  all  increasing  in  importance, 
and  likely,  some  time  or  other,  if  fair  play  is  given  to  their 
industry,  to  form    one    enormous  community/^     But  they 
have  the  Com  Law  to  retard  that  prosperity*  **  So  have  you.** 
After  a  long  pause,  he  asked  :  ^^  When  can  you  go  to  take  a 
warehouse  r    •*  I  would  go  to-ntght  if  there  wae  a  coach,^  I 
replied,  "  but  I  can  go  bv  to-morrow's  mail.^     I  did  go  next 
day,  made  a  bargain  for  the  warehouse  No.  1,  Peel-street,  and 
in  three  weeks  I  opened  it  with  the  whole  stock  transferred 
fh)m  the  Glasgow  warehouse,  with  all  the  responsibility  on 
my  young  shoulders  of,  in  those  days,  a   large  business.     It 
may  be    supposed   I    had  not  much    leisure  for  politics. 
I    had    to    make  all    the    sales  myself — execute    all  the 
orders  received  from    two    travellers    myself;  and  to  in- 
stmct  my  young  men  in  what  was  to  them  a  new  business ; 
but  I  made  a  point  of  pushing   on  work  in  the  early  pari 
of  the   day,   so  that  I  had   the  evenings   to  myself ;  and 
I   began  to  look    around    me    to  ascertain  what  wa«    the 
state  of  the  society  in  which  I  was  placed,  and  the  opinions 
which  prevailed  amongst  my  future  fellow-townsmen.^ 

He  thus  refers  to  the  imposition  of  the  Oom  Law  ia 
1815  :— 

**  My  forefathers  for  three  generations  had  taken  tha 
fibld  in  defence  of  the  religious  freedom  of  their  country, 
and  I  had  a  strong  dislike  to  church  intolerance  and  ex^ 
action;  my  father  had  narrowly  escaped  the  prosecution 
directed  against  the  Scotch  patriots  in  1794,  and  I  saw,  with 
indignation,  the  arbitrary  stretches  of  power  continued  to 
be  exercised  by  the  Government;  and  I  had  seen  the 
rottenness  of  the  English  boroughs,  and  yearned  for  Par- 
liamentary Reform;  but  the  event  which  had  excited  mv 
deepest  detestation  was  the  passing  of  the   Corn   BilL      I 
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regarded  it,  in  the  first  place,  as  an  impious  attempt  to 
intercept,  for  the  profit  of  a  few,  the  gifts  which  God  had 
bestowed  for  the  benefit  of  all ;  in  the  second  place,  as  an 
impolitic  and  impoverishing  interference  with  the  liberty 
of  exchanging  the  surplus  produce  of  our  own  country  for 
the  surplus  produce  of  other  lands ;  and,  in  the  third 
place,  as  a  gross  injustice  to  the  working  classes,  the  great 
mass  of  the  nation,  tending  at  once  to  lower  their  wages 
and  raise  the  price  of  food.  Such  were  the  opinions  I 
expressed  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  1815,  to  my  excellent 
friend,  John  Childs,  of  Bungay,  when,  at  an  early  hour  of 
the  morning  we  were  returning  through  the  Strand,  after 
listening  to  a  long  protracted  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  during  the  progress  of  the  Oom  Bill,  his  me- 
morable reply  being:  ^V  we  live,  we  shall  see  more 
misery  produced  by  this  bill  than  ever  followed  human 
le^^slation.^  We  have  both  lived  to  see  the  predicted 
misery.  It  is  something  to  have  lived  to  be  instrumental, 
even  in  the  slightest  degree,  in  removing  the  inquitious 
infliction.  I  did  not  find  many  persons  of  my  own  class 
in  Manchester,  whose  opinions  on  free  trade  in  corn  were 
in  accordance  with  my  own.  The  working  men,  indeed, 
were  right  on  the  question,  as  they  continued  to  be 
throygbout  after  struggles ;  but  they  were  powerle^^s,  and 
oould  not  meet  to  deliberate  without  danger  to  their  [)er- 
•onal  liberty.  Tha  mnrufacturers  had  opposed  the  Corn 
Bill,  because  they  believed  that  raising  the  price  of  food 
would  raise  the  wages  of  labour^  and  t!in3  prevent  their 
competition  with  the  manufacturers  of  other  countries. 
1  found  that  the  opposition  to  the  bill  had  been  very  faint. 
A  meeting  had  been  held   pursuant  to  requisition.      He 

f*ves  the  names  to  this,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  Robert 
eel,  the  great  print-master,  first  baronet  of  that  name. 
^^  The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  the  borough-reeve, 
of  whom  he  says,  this  Mr.  Hugh  Hornby  Birley,  borough 
reeve,  who  convened  an  anti-com-law  meeting,  presided 
over  it  and  signed  its  resolutions,  subsequent^  attained 
the  bad  pre-eminence  of  commandine:  a  troop  of  the 
loeoX  yeomanry,  which  rode  furiously,  and  with  newly  sharp- 
ened sabres  in  hand,  into  the  middle  of  a  legally-called  and 
peaceably-assembled  meeting  to  petition  for  the  repeal  of 
oom-law ;  striking  indiscriminately  unarmed  men  and  defence- 
less women  and  children.  Why,  at  an  interval  of  little  more  than 
four  vears,  did  the  petitioners  of  the  one  period  hew  down 
the  petitioners  of  the  othor?  The  Birloys /ind  the  Greens, 
the  BradnhawR  and  the  Hardmans  of  1815  behVved  thai 
TOL.  n  25 
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the  enactment  of  the  corn-law  would  raise  wages ;  and  the 
working  men  of  1819  asked  for  its  repeal,  because  it  had 
reduced  wages.  The  meeting  passed  the  following  reso- 
lutions ; — 

<^  Ist.  That  the  great  importance  of  trade  and  manu- 
factures in  this  country  has  been  fully  evinced  during  the 
period  of  the  late  war,  by  enabling  us  to  call  forth  re- 
sources impracticable  in  any  state  that  was  merely  agri- 
cultural. 

,  **  2nd.  That  a  large  exportation  of  our  manufactures  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  their  support,  and  their  sale  in 
foreign  markets  can  be  insured  only  by  their  superiority 
and  cheapness. 

<^3rd.  That  the  great  extension  of  manufactures  in 
France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands, 
where  they  possess  decisive  advantages/rom  tie  low  price 
of  labour^  is  severely  felt  in  this  country,  and  is  truly 
alarming. 

*^4th.  That  the  proposed  restrictions  on  the  importa- 
tion of  corn  must  materially  raise  its  price,  and  conse- 
quently that  of  every  other  species  of  provisions ;  and  as 
a  great  proportion  of  labour  in  the  manufactures  is  and 
must  be  manual,  it  will  be  utterly  impossible  to  carry  on 
competition  with  the  continent  for  any  length  of  time,  if 
the  projected  measure  be  adopted. 

^^5th.  That  whilst  the  landed  interest  was  enriched  by 
the  war,  the  class  of  manufacturers  sustained,  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  its  heaviest  pressure. 

^'  6th.  That  no  policy  can  be  more  short-sighted  or  un- 
just, than  that  which  would  redress  the  temporary  grievances 
of  a  part  of  the  communitv,  by  permanently  sacrificing  the 
best  interests  of  the  whole. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  stress  of  these  resolutions  is 
upon  cheapness  of  labour  as  necessary  to  successful  com- 
petition with  other  countries.  The  newspapers  of  the 
time  contain  no  reports  of  speeches — no  comments  on 
speeches.  The  notice  in  Cowarys  Gazette  was  confined 
to  the  following  meagre  paragraph  : — 

^^On  Monday  last,  pursuant  to  a  requisition  from  some 
of  the  most  respectable  mercantile  characters  of  this  town, 
a  public  meeting  was  held  at  the  Exchange  Booms,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  petitioning  against 
the  new  corn-laws,  in  their  process  of  passing  both  houses 
of  Parliament.  Several  appropriate  and  spirited  resolu- 
tions met   with  unanimous  assent,    and  we  hope  that  the 
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sentiments  thus  openly  declared  from  so  important  a  trad- 
ing town  as  Manchester,  will  testify  its  sense  of  the  im- 
pending bill ;  which,  while  it  may  gratify  the  wishes  of 
interested  landholders,  must,  by  its  tendency  to  advance 
the  price  of  labour j  give  to  the  commercial  rivalship  of 
other  countries  a  decided  pre-eminence.^ 

It  appears,  however,  that  there  were  some  who  joined 
in  the  requisition  and  attended  the  meeting  who  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  resolution  laying  such  stress  on  the  dan- 
ger of  raising  the  price  of  labour.  I  find  in  Cowdry  an 
advertisement — and  it  is  a  curious  sign  of  the  times  that 
they  could  be  inserted  only  as  an  advertisement,— certain 
^^  Plain  Observations  on  the  Corn  Laws,^  in  the  form  of 
resolutions,  no  doubt  intended, — very  likely  by  John  Shut- 
tleworth,  then  a  rising  young  man,  but  not  of  such  stand- 
ing as  to  insist  very  pertinaciously  on  the  unmodified  adop- 
tion of  his  views, — ^to  be  proposed  at  the  meeting,  but 
withdrawn  for  the  sake  of  committing  the  old  ruling  party 
to  an  opposition  to  the  proposed  act  of  commercial  re- 
striction. From  these  obviously-intended  resolutions  I  select 
the  following: — 

'^It  is  evident  and  notorious  that  the  rent  of  land  has 
been  generally  doubled,  and  in  many  instances  quadrupled, 
and  that  ever  since  the  advance  both  on  its  value  and  its 
product  was  the  result  of  circumstances,  so,  or  equally, 
ought  both  to  fall  (as  is  the  case  in  various  manufactures) 
when  such  circumstances  cease  to  operate. 

^^That  the  high  price  of  subsistance  exceeding  what 
the  lower  orders  have  generally  been  able  to  pay  out  of 
their  earnings,  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  excessive 
peer  rates. 

^^That  it  is  a  delusion  to  hold  out  to  the  lower  classes, 
that  wages  or  the  price  of  labour  will,  or  can,  rise  in  the 
same  extent  with  the  proposed  rise  in  the  price  of  food. 

^'  That  a  great  number  of  persons  thrown  out  of  work  in 
all  trades,  will  inevitably  reduce  the  general  rate  of  wages. 

'^That  the  laborious  orders  of  this  empire  believing  it 
the  effect  of  a  necessary  war,  have  long  submitted  with 
exemplary  patience  to  the  increased  pnce  of  provisions, 
and  they  must  feel  with  proportionate  disappointment,  if 
such  should  now  be  artificially  continued. 

^'That  agriculture  has  especially  its  own  protecting 
duties;  that  the  duties  on  foreign  wines,  spirits,  and  co- 
lonial sugars,  alUiough  generally  viewed  as  a  source  of 
revenue,  are  not  less  effectually  protecting  duties  in  favour 
of  the   growth   of  British  barley   and   hops.    That   these 
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alone  outweigh  at  onoe  all  the  protecting  duties  in  tajour 
of  manufactures. 

^^That  corn-laws  can  be  only  effectual  when  aeoom- 
panied  by  legislative  restriction  extended  to  rent,  and  as 
this  cannot  perhaps  be  practically  enforced,  the  free  im- 
portation of  foreira  com  can  alone  keep  down  prices. 

*'  That  if  the  threat  of  laying  down  more  land  in  grass 
should  be  realized,  it  is  not  more  than  seems  to  be  required 
by  the  high  price  of  butcher^s  meat,  butter,  and  cheese,  as 
well  as  bread. 

^^"^hat  the  Property  Tax  is  now  about  to  be  repealed, 
and  the  cost  of  the  produce  of  land  diminished  accordingly. 

*^  That  the  only  equitable  increase  of  rent  must  be 
drawn  from  the  increase  of  the  quanti^  of  produce,  and 
not  from  the  increase  of  the  price  or  it. 

^^That  an  artificial  increase  of  rent  by  parliamentary 
protection,  is  a  depreciation  of  all  other  property  to  the 
beneBt  of  the  landowner. 

^^  That  with  respect  to  the  labouring  classes,  it  has 
been  above  shewn  that  it  is  a  deception  to  suppose  their 
wages  will,  or  can  rise  in  the  same  proportion  with  the 
proposed  rise  in  the  price  of  food — an  expectation  dis- 
proved by  the  experience  of  the  late  times  of  hi^  prices, 
when  their  increase  of  wages,  however^  in  some  places 
great,   did  not  avert  their  increased  difficulties. 

*^  That  it  is  absolutely  necessary  immediate  petitions 
should  be  presented  to  both  houses  of  Parliament,  and  ths 
Prince  Bsgeni^  to  prevent  the  extension  of  the  import 
price  of  com  being  alte^d  from  63s.  to  80s.  per  quarter.^* 

I  suppose  that,  to  the  open  and  strong  expression  of 
my  opinion  in  preference  of  the  intended  resolutions  to 
those  which  had  been  passed  at  the  meeting,  I  was  in- 
debted for  a  call  from  Mr.  Edward  Baxter,  and  Mr. 
John  Edward  Taylor.  Baxter  was  a  man  of  rough  energy, 
whose  prosperity  in  business  had  not  abated  his  earnestness 
for  reform,  and  Taylor  had  a  youthful  ardour  for  liberty 
which  promised  fair  to  continue  under  any  circumstances. 
Through  them  I  became  acquainted  with  a  little  circle 
of  men,  faithful  to  liberal  principles  amongst  the  faith- 
less, who  subsequently  threw  the  shield  of  their  protection 
over  the  intended  victims  of  a  Government  oppression,  which 
was,  if  possible,  more  vindictive  than  thdt  of  1 794.  There 
were  few  remaining  of  those  who  had  been  reformers  at 
the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution.  Thomas 
Walker  was  dead,  and  Thomas  Gooper  had  emigrated  to 
America.    Ottiwell  Wood  (father  of  the  present  chairmaa 
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of  the  Board  of  Excise)  had  removed  to  Liverpool — out 
of  the  river  into  the  cold  shower  ;  and  Mr,  George  Philips 
(afterwards  Sir  George),  frightened  at  the  atrocities 
of  the  revolution,  had  retreated  into  the  ranks  of 
the  Whigs.  Robert  Phillips  remained  staunch  and 
true  to  his  early  principles.  His  son,  Mark,  afterward 
M.  P.  for  Manchester,  was  then  but  a  lad.  And  there  were 
Samuel  Jackson,  who  lived  in  a  house,  then  in  the  country, 
in  Princess-street-,  Hulme,  and  Thomas  Preston,  who  lived 
in  a  retired  villa  on  the  Ashton  road,  now  a  public-house, 
both  venerable  and  intelligent  men,  and  Thomas  Kershaw, 
William  Hazlitt^s  friend,  whose  talk  was  of  paintings,  and 
Stringer  of  Nutsford,  and  Ghurch-and-Eing  mobs.  Of  the 
new  men,  the  carriers*down  of  reform  principles  to  another 
generation,  were  Edward  Baxter  and  John  Edward  Taylor, 
whom  I  have  already  named  ;  Joseph  Brotherton,  who  then^ 
in  his  country  cottage  in  Oldfield  Lane,  exhibited  the  firm- 
ness, to  principle,  and  the  amenitv  of  manner  which  have 
characterised  him  in  the  House  of  dommons ;  William  Har- 
vey, Brotherton*8  worthy  brother-in-law  ;  Richard  Potter, 
afterwards  M.P.  for  Wigan,  benevolent  and  earnest,  then  be- 
ginning to  take  a  part  in  public  business ;  Thos.  Potter,  (af- 
terwards Sir  Thomas,  and  first  Mayor  of  Manchester,  bene- 
volent, strong  of  purpose  and  energetic,  always  willing  to  aid 
the  eause  of  reform,  but  taking  little  or  no  part  in  public 
questions ;  John  Shuttleworth,  intellectual,  eloquent,  and 
bold  ;  and  Fenton  Robinson  Atkinson,  an  able  lawyer  and 
a  thorough  hater  of  oppression,  whose  legal  knowledge  and 
earnest  love  of  liberty  were  soon  to  be  effectively  used  on 
hehalf  of  the  illegally  oppressed.  Mr.  John  Benjamin  Smith, 
now  member  for  the  Stirling  district  of  boroughs,  making  no 
public  appearances,  was  preparing  himself  for  future  labours. 
A  few  more  there  were,  Free  Traders  and  Reformers,  but 
the  band,  at  least  amongst  the  class  of  persons  who  wore 
white  neckcloths,  was  small— ^'  a  small  but  determined  band,^ 
as  Richard  Potter,  referring  to  the  period,  used  to  say,  when 
in  less  trying  days,  the  old  pioneers  in  the  cause  of  reform 
were  mentioned  with  honour. 

Dr.  Gooke  Taylor,  in  his  *'  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,'^  noticing  the  first  Baronet^s  opposition  to  the  corn-laws, 
says: 

**  It  is  only  justice  to  observe  that  the  resistance  offered 
to  the  imposition  of  these  laws  by  the  first  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  was  based  upon  more  legitimate  grounds  than 
the  demand  for  their  repeal,  when  first  raised  bv  the  mo- 
dem manufacturers  of  Manchester.  They  took  the  un- 
tenable and  unpopular  ground  that    it  was   necessary  to 
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nave  cheap  bread,  in  order  to  redaoe  the  English  rate  of 
wages  to  the  continental  level  ;  and  so  long  as  they  per* 
sisted  in  this  blunder,  the  cause  of  Free  Trade  made  but 
little  progress.  On  the  other  hand.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  with 
-characteristic  good  sense,  had  pointed  out  that  these  laws 
were  injurious,  not  to  class  interests  but  to  imperial  interests. 
*  *  *  lb  is  absurd  to  say  that  Manchester  was  either 
the  biHh-place  or  the  cradle  of  Free  Trade ;  it  can  only  claim 
the  merit  of  reviving  the  demand  for  the  repeal  of  an  impolitic 
law  which  had  been  allowed  to  slumber  during  a  period  of 
great  political  excitement  and  some  commercial  prosperity  ; 
and  when  the  revival  of  the  demand  took  place,  it  would 
have  been  well  if  the  sound  principles  enunciated  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  1815,  had  been  universally  adopted  by  those 
who  engaged  in  the  new  movement.'" 

To  which  Mr.  Prentice  rejoins  : — 

^^  I  came  to  Manchester  soon  after  the  passing  of  the 
corn-law,  and  had  some  part  in  the  origination  of  the  League, 
and  I  can  safely  aver  that  in  1815,  exclusive  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  there  were  not  more  persons  right  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  wages  would  be  affected  by  that  enact- 
ment than  were  wrong  when  the  successful  agitation  of 
its  repeal  commenced  in  1838.  There  were  few  in  18l5, 
of  the  rank  of  merchant  or  manufacturer,  beyond  the  gen- 
tlemen I  have  named,  who  held  that  the  high  price  of 
food  would  reduce  wages.  There  was  as  small  a  number 
of  those  who  took  any  prominent  part  in  the  League 
movement,   commencing  in   1838,  who   held   that  the  high 

Srice  of  food  would  raise  wages.  The  speech  of  Mr. 
ohn  Shuttle  worth  at  the  1815  meeting,  of  which  I  have 
preserved  some  memoranda,  and  which  for  soundness  of  ar- 
gument might  have  been  delivered  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall  in 
1845,  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of  a  dozen  men 
of  any  note  in  the  meeting,  and  was  only  tolerated  because 
he  was  opposed  to  the  bill,  as  were,  though  for  different 
and  indeed  opposite  reasons,  the  great  majority  of  persons 
present.  The  energetic  seven  years'*  struggle  for  a  total 
repeal  of  the  corn-law,  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
community — ^tho  nerveless  and  ineffective  opposition  to  the 
passing  of  the  bill  was  from  a  selfish  fear  on  the  part  of 
the  manufacturers,  that  their  own  interests  might  suffer 
by  an  advance  of  wages.  The  schoolmaster  had  been  at 
work  during  the  interval.  Twenty-three  years^  suffering 
had  greatly  sharpened  the  naturally  shrewd  intellect  of 
Lancashire  ;  greater  mental  cultivation  bad  brought  higher 
moral  motives   into   activity  ;  the  little  band  of  the  year 
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eighteen  fifteen  had  been  receiving  constant  accessions  to  its 
numbers,  constant  accession  of  talent  to  its  cause  ;  in  1838, 
the  Free  Traders  needed  only  a  leader ;  the  time  was  come 
^-and  the  men  came.'" 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  his  personal  recollections  here 
in  1817.  Disgusted  at  the  oppressions  exercised  by  the  go- 
vernment, and  the  seeming  want  of  all  public  spirit,  he 
eontemplated  emigration.  To  this  scheme  he  thus  reverts  in 
his  ^'  Tour  in  the  United  States,^  written  in  1848. 

^^  After    following  upwards,  for  a  few  miles,  the  course 
of  the  Ohio,  the    railroad  (from  Connecticut  to  Sandusky) 
diverged  to  the  banks  of  a  small  river.     I  asked  its  name, 
and  was  told  the  Little  Miami.     The  Little  Miami  !     What 
a  train  of  recollections  that  name  conjured  up  !      Thirty 
years  before,  I  had  formed  the  scheme,  and  several  friends 
had  joined  me  in  it,  of  leaving  our  own  land,  which  seemed 
to  be  delivered  up  to  the  tender  mercies  of   the  borough- 
movers,  and  forming  a  community  on  the  banks  of  some 
smaU  stream,  oontributory   to  a   larger  navigable  river  in 
the  Western  States  of  America.      We  had  fixed  on  sur- 
veying the  Little  Miami  first ;  and  here,   after  a  lapse  of 
thirty  years,  I  was  on  it  without  being  aware.    And  how 
did  it  answer  the  idea  that  so  long  ago  I  had  formed  of 
it?     It  was  wonderfully  like.    The  bottoms  were   richer, 
and  the  uplands  were  more  stony  and  barren,  but  the  ge- 
neral  appearance   was    in   accordance    with    what  I    Had 
imagined.     It  was  our  own  Clyde  above  Lanark,  but  fertile 
and  wooded.*" 

The  failure  of  this  Pantisocracy  was  good  humouredly 
ascribed  by  his  friends  to  his  marriage,  3rd  June,  1819, 
to  Jane,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  one  of  his  father^s 
most  intimate  friends,  Mr.  Thomson,  of  OatridgCi  in  the 
county  of  Linlithgow. 

In  Manchester,  as  in  Glasgow,  strict  attention  to  bu- 
siness did  not  withdraw  his  attention  from  literature.  In 
the  winter  of  1815,  his  evenings  were  spent  in  the  produc- 
tion of  *^  Letters  from  Scotland,^'  a  duodecimo  volume,  pur- 
porting to  be  written  by  "  An  English  commercial  traveller,^ 
which  had  some  efiect  in  reforming  certain  rather  shabby 
business  usages  in  Scotland.  In  1817,  he  published  a 
pamphlet  in  reply  to  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review^ 
m  which  Dr.  (Jhalmers  had  made  war  on  the  Engfish  system 
of  poor  laws,  and  recommended  the  cessation  of  all  legal 
provision  for  the  poor  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Prentice  defended 
a  legal  provision  as  not  only  humane  but  politic  legis- 
lation,   and    indignantly    denounced    the  ^Malthuaian  at- 
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tempts  to  throw  the  over-taxed  and  afflioted  poor  on 
their  own  resources.  In  1322,  he  pablished  the  ^*  Life 
of  Alexander  Beid,^  his  great  grandfather,  of  which  a 
second  edition  was  called  for  in  1828. 

Almost  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Manchester, 
he  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Taylor  had  given  their  gratuitous  assist- 
ance to  Cowdrjf^s  Gazette.  In  1821,  Mr.  Taylor  es- 
tablished the  Manchester  Cruardian.  In  June,  1824,  Mr. 
Prentice  purchased  the  Oazitte^  from  Mr.  (Jowdry,  at  a 
cost  of  1,200/.  for  Copyright,  and  400/.  for  printing  materials  ; 
the  Gazette  was  in  1829,  incorporated  with  the  Manchester 
Times^  which  he  conducted  until  June,  1 847,  when  he  sold 
the  property  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Paulton :  having  thus  had  an 
influential  portion  of  the  press  under  his  command  for  twenty- 
three  years,  and  much  influenced  it  by  his  writings  for  seven 
years  before  that. 

For  a  historical  review  of  the  inveterate  Toryism,  the 
sterile  intellectuality  of  Manehester,  the  outrageous  suppres- 
sion of  public  opinion  on  all  public  questions,  the  prosecu- 
tions of  181 7*  and  the  massacre  of  1819,  we  refer  to  Mr. 
Prentice's  ^^  Historical  Sketches.''^  There  it  will  be  seen 
how  much  the  political  pioneer  or  instructor  had  to  contend 
with  during  tne  greater  part  of  the  thirty  years  of  his 
residence  and  public  writing  in  Manchester.  But  in  all  those 
years  he  perseveringly  and  undauntedly  advocated  perfect 
freedom  of  trade,  and  a  wide  basis  of  representation.  The 
repeal  of  the  combination  laws,  the  repeal  of  the  test  and 
corporation  acts,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  catholic  emanci- 
pation, the  abolition  of  the  East  India  GompanVs  monopoly, 
peace  at  home  and  non-intervention  abroad,  religious  liberty, 
abolition  or  reduction  of  the  taxes  on  knowledge,  education, 
schools  for  infants,  successively  occupied  his  attention  ;  but 
free  trade,  and  a  full,  fair,  and  free  representation  he  adhered 
to  with  a  pertinacity  of  iteration  that  was  remarkable  to  all, 
and  offensive  both  to  positive  destructives  and  those  who 
wished  to  have  graduality  in  doing  nothing.  In  one  instance 
his  pertinacity  in  accusing  the  com  laws  as  one  of  the  greatest 
causes  of  distress  probably  saved  the  town  from  a  great  con- 
flagration.—(See  "  Historical  Sketches,""  1826.) 

Five  years  after  that  time,  when  he  had  faced  and  rea- 
soned with  an  infuriate  mob  of  hungry  law  and  loom- 
breakers,  and  by  reasoning  calmed  them  to  the  great  re- 
lief of  the  owners  of  town  property,  he  became  involved 
in  a  libel  case,  in  which  an  important  principle  in  juris- 
prudence arose.  It  was  in  1831.  The  Manchester  tories 
had  petitioned  against  the  Reform  Bill.     One  of  them,  was 
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said  hy  Mr.  Prentice  to  be  known  for  nothing  better 
than  giving  indecent  toasts  at  public  dinners.  Mr.  Pren^ 
tice  was  a  disciple  of  Jeremy  fientham,  and  held  his  doc- 
trine that  a  jury  ought  not  to  declare  any  man  guilty  of 
a  false  libel  without  proof  of  falsehood.  In  a  defence  of 
an  hour^s  length  he  argued  this  point,  and  told  the  jury 
plainly,  that  as  they  had  been  all  sworn  to  give  a  true  verdict 
according  to  the  evidence,  and  there  had  been  no  evi- 
dence of  falsehood,  and  there  had  been  a  positive  re- 
fusal of  proof  of  the  truth,  they  would  periure  them- 
selves if  they  found  him  guilty  of  a  false  libel.  The 
jury  was  shut  up  sixtean  hours  and  a  half,  and  there 
being  no  probability  of  their  coming  to  a  decision,  a  juror 
was  drawn,  and  thus  the  prosecution  ended.  Ten  of  the  jury 
were  for  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  and  two  for  one  of  "  guilty.^ 
The  TimeSy  the  Examiner^  and  other  London  papers,  spoke 
of  the  defence  as  a  bold  and  masterly  one,  and  likely  to 
popularize  and  to  bring  into  practical  effect,  a  doctrine 
which  previously  had  been  shut  up  in  Bentham^s  volumes, 
read  only  by  the  few.  He  wrote  to  Bentham,  asking  his 
felicitations  on  the  result,  and  in  his  reply — which  is  given 
in  full  in  Bowring'^s  Life  of  the  great  Jurist — he  says: — 
**  Yes :  I  do  felicitate  you,  I  felicitate  the  honest  and  in- 
telligent jurymen,  I  felicitate  myself  on  this  your  virtual 
acquittal.^'  In  concluding  his  letter,  he  says :  ^^  It  is  with 
no  small  satisfaction  and  admiration,  that  I  have  observed 
the  ability  with  which  you  turned  to  account  the  material 
with  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  furnishing  you,  and  the  im- 
portant additions  which  you  made  to  them.  Bentham  added 
an  important  and  very  characteristic  postscript  to  his  letter : 
*^  P.  S. — My  advice  to  jur3rmen  is  plain  and  unmisunder- 
standable,  and  nothing  can  be  easier  than  to  follow  it ; 
examine  the  indictment,  and  if  in  any  part  there  be  any 
assertion  that  is  either  notoriously  false,  or  not  proved  to 
be  true,  do  not  join  in  declaring  it  to  be  true,  but  say. 
Not  Guilty  r 

Prentice's  introduction  to  Bentham,  an  honour  eagerly 
sought  by  great  men  of  all  nations,  was  through  his 
friends  Colonel  Thompson  and  Dr.  Bowring,  who,  in  the 
Westminster  Review^  were  promulgating  the  reform  and 
free  trade  principles,  which  found  a  hearty  echo  in  the 
Manchester  Times.  When  Colonel  Thompson's  "  Corn-law 
Catechism^'  appeared,  he  obtained  liberty  to  re-print  it, 
and  gave  away  four  thousand  copies  to  the  readers  of  his 
paper,  a  gift  which  spread  very  widely  in  Manchester  and  its 
neirhbourhood,  that  thorough  knowledge  of  the  question 
which,  no  doubt,  contributed  much  to  make  the  town  and  its 
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manufaoturing  dependencies  take  the  lead  in  opposing  the 
landowners^  monopoly, 

INFANT  SCHOOLS* 

In  1827-8  and  9,  Mr.  Prentice  was  instrumental  in  the 
establisment  of  Schools  for  Infants.  He  saw  that  the  system 
could  not  be  widely  spread  so  long  as  a  building  had  to  be 
erected  at  a  cost  probably  of  500/.,  before  a  school  could 
be  established,  and  his  object  was  to  have  the  buildings 
which  were  occupied  only  one  day  in  the  week  as  Sunday 
Schools  to  be  used  for  all  other  six  as  Day  or  Infant 
Schools.  For  this  purpose  he  visited  some  of  the  neighbouring 
towns  and  gave  gratuitous  lectures  on  the  subject.  William 
Grant,  Esq..  (one  of  the  Brothers  Cheryble,)  one  day  asked 
him  how  he  was  going  on,  ^*  I  succeed  wherever  I  go,^  said 
P.,  *^  but  it  is  an  expensive  hobby  to  ride,  and  I  must  give  it 
up.'^  *'  You  must  not  do  that,  my  dear  sir,^  said  U-rant, 
*^  God  Almighty  has  blessed  you  with  ability,  and  Hb  has 
blessed  me  with  money.  If  you  give  your  time  it  is  but  fair 
that  I  should  give  my  money.  Be  kind  enough  to  accept  this 
twenty  pound-note,  and  spend  it  in  riding  your  hobby.*^ 
In  December,  1830,  he  published  a  small  tract  on  the  subject 
which  went  through  two  editions.  A  third  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  March,  1832,  when  the  reform  bill  was  in  pro- 
gress. In  the  preface  the  author  said  :  '^  At  the  period  when 
I  send  this  edition  to  the  press,  there  is  an  additional  incen- 
tive to  every  labourer  in  the  vineyard  of  instruction.  The 
probability  of  a  great  extension  of  the  elective  sufTrage, 
makes  it  a  duty  of  all  who  have  the  welfare  of  their  country  at 
heart,  to  promote  the  means  o/ enabling  *th^3e  to  whom  the  right 
is  to  be  extended f  to  exercise  it  for  the  public  good,  I  know 
of  nothing  more  likely  to  effect  so  desirable  an  end,  than 
the  establishment  of  schools  which  not  only  instruct  the 
child,  but  make  it  a  most  influential  teacher  of  the  pa* 
rent,  by  awakenijig  a  perception  of  sociiil  relations,  and 
the  obligation  of  social  duties."*^  A  fourth  edition,  stereo- 
typed by  Childs,  of  Bungay,  appeared  in  March,  1847, 
the  author  saying  in  the  preface  :  "  As  the  subject  of 
National  Education  has  recently  excited  much  discussion, 
as  great  encouragement  has  been  given  to  voluntary  effort 
by  the  exhibition  of  what  it  has  already  done,  and  as  there 
is  a  wide-spread  conviction  that  religious  and  moral 
instruction  cannot,  without  great  difficulty,  be  conveyed 
to  considerable  portions  of  the  community  unless  it  be 
commenced  be/ore  the  labour  of  chtlden,  however  small  its 
reward  may  be^  becomes  important  to  their  parents^  I  have 
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been  strongly  urged  to  reprint  this  small  tract,  the  only  one 
published,  so  far  as  I  know,  which  briefly  states  the  advan- 
tages of  very  early  tuition.^' 

His  labours  and  the  circulation  of  his  tract  gave  a  very 
decided  impulse  to  the  Infant  School  system. 

Mr.  Prentice  is  no  advocate  for  loading  the  infant  me- 
mory with  things  difficult  to  be  understood,  and  would 
not  bind  down  the  young  learner  to  irksome  tasks  that  a 
display  may  be  made  of  early  acquirement.  He  is  for  phy- 
sical and  moral;  rather  than  intellectual,  training.    He  says  : 

'^  Holding,  as  I  do,  the  opinion  that  the  principal  aim 
of  the  system  ought  to  be  to  take  care  </  the  personal 
safety  of  the  child,  and  to  seize  the  incidents  that  arise 
during  its  play  for  instilling  religious  sentiments  and  teaching 
practical  morality,  I  deem  a  school-room  necessary  only 
as  a  place  of  shelter  and  protection  If  1  saw  all  the 
children  of  a  village  pursuing  their  sports  on  the  common 
or  in  the  green  lane,  or  gathering  ^*  king-cups  in  the  yellow 
mead,^^  and  some  staid,  sober,  kindly-dispositioned  person 
near  them,  not  interrupting,  4)ut  not  unobservant  of  their 
amusement,  and  ready  at  all  times  to  curb  the  tyrannical, 
to  protect  the  weak,  and  to  speak  an  afiectionat;e  admo- 
nition to  all,  as  circumstances  gave  him  the  opportunity ; 
and  if  I  saw  him  collecting  them  occasionally  to  join  in 
such  exercises  as  he  might  find  best  calculated  to  excite 
emulation,  and  to  teach  them  with  as  little  as  possible  of 
the  show  of  teaching,  that  scene  would  seem  to  me 
the  model  of  an  Infants  School.  Such  a  model  Wbuld 
exhibit  rather  an  extension  than  a  diminution  of  the  parental 
care ;  for  the  more  the  superintendence  of  the  teacher 
can  be  made  to  represent  the  watchful  and  affectionate 
superintendence  of  the  parent,  the  more  perfect  the  sys- 
tem ;  and  the  parent  we  know  can  teach  most  effectively 
where  the  greatest  number  of  objects  present  themselves 
to  suggest  INCIDENTAL  TEACHING,  and  where  there  is  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  children  to  allow  of  the  full  play  of  the 
imitative  and  emulative  faculties.  Order  and  discipline 
are  indeed  essential  parts  of  the  system  of  Infant  School 
tuition,  as  they  must  be  of  every  effective  system  of  edu- 
cation, but  it  is  not  that  order  that  represses  the  sports 
of  the  child,  nor  that  discipline  which  binds  it  to  tasks 
beyond  its  years.  Nor  is  a  protracted  confinement  within 
walls  other  than  an  accidental  part  of  the  system,  arising 
out  of  the  changes  of  temperature  in  our  variable  climate, 
and  the  prevalence  of  cold  and  wet  weather.  I  should  be 
sorry  indeed  to  see  a  child  snatched  from  a  piece  of  daisy- 
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covered  turf,  or  a  bank  of  wild  thyme,  to   be  chained  to 
the  form  in  a  joyless  school ;    I  should  be  sorry  to  see  it 
taken  from  the    delightful  employment   of  gathering   wild 
flowers  and  stringing  them  into  gay  garlands  of,  to  it,  sur- 
passing beauty,  or  even   from  the   fruitless  pursuit  of  the 
gaudy  butterfly  ;    I    should   be   sorry  to  see  it  torn  from 
these  innocent  pleasures  and  hurried  away  to  a  close  room, 
there  to  be  held  in  thraldom  by  an  austere  birch-flourish- 
ing pedagogue.     Paley,  in  the  spirit  of  that  amiable   phi- 
losophy which  made  him   look  on   the   bright  side  of  the 
provision  made  for  mankind,  said  that  to  his  mind  nothing 
so  fully  donveyed  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity  as  the  plea- 
sures which  little  children  enjoy.      '  I  never,''  said  he,  <  saw 
a  younff  healthy  child   at   its   sports  without  perceiving  a 
new  evidence  of   the  finger   of  God,  and   a   new  proof  of 
His  love,  benevolence,  and  protection.^     The  Infant  School 
system,  as  I  understand   it,    and   as   I    trust  it  is  under- 
stood by  the  most  influential   of  its   supporters,  does  not 
step  in  to  interrupt  those  sports  in  which  the  child  expe- 
riences so  much  delight.     It  does   not  tear  the  happy  be^ 
ing,    rejoicing    in   the  novelty    of   its   young  perceptions, 
from  the  fair  works  of  creation,  but  it   follows  it  into  the 
scene  of  its  enjoyments,  and  points  from  nature  up  to  na- 
ture's God.     It  checks  not  the  admiration  with  which  the 
daisy  is  regarded,   but  teaches  from  it  the  lesson  of  humility 
and   meekness  suggested   by   that    *•  wee  modest  crimson- 
tipped  flower.^     It  checks  not  the  seemingly  idle  gaze  at  the 
linnet  perched  upon  the  thistle  and  scattering  the  down-sus- 
pended seeds  in  the  breeze,  but  thenee  directs  attention  to 
the  wonders  of  the  vegetable  world.     It  damps  not  the  de- 
light with  which  the  lily  of  the  field,  arrayed  m  a  glory  ex- 
ceeding that  of  Solomon,  is  viewed,  but  ingrafts  upon  the 
delighted  survey  associations  of  a  directing  Providence,  and 
leads  to  the  conviction  that  if  God  so  gloriously  clothe  the 
grass  of  the  field  which  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  iscast  into  the 
oven,  He  will  not  disregard  the  rational  and  immortal  crea- 
tures whom  He  has  so  much  more  wonderfully  endowed. 
No  ;  it  would  be  cruel  to  anticipate  the  cares  which  are  in 
ample  store  for  maturer  years.     We  have  all  enough  to  en- 
dure in  manhood ;  let  us  not  for  pity  s  sake  abridge  the  inno- 
cent pleasures  of  infancy. 

^^  But  the  infant  scholar  cannot  be  always  in  the  fields  ac- 
quainting himself  with  the  wonders  of  nature,  and  admiring 
that  beauty  which  is  lavished  on  the  humblest  weed  and  the 
most  insignificant  insect.  Nor  if  he  could  be,  could  he  al- 
ways have  a  protector  and  a  judicious  superintendent  of  bis 
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•polls.  The  Infant  School  system  purposes  to  collect  and 
Siiolter  the  children  of  many  parents,  and  to  form  them  into 
ONE  LARGB  FAMILY,  Under  the  direction  of  a  person  who  shall 
represent  their  several  fathers  and  mothers,  and  shall  exer- 
cise that  peculiar  discipline  of  the  system  which  experience 
has  discovered  to  be  most  effectual  in  conveying  instruction 
under  the  guise  of  mutual  amusement ;  while  by  the  aid  of 
numerous  pictures  and  other  appeals  to  the  senses,  he  shall 
be  enabled  to  convey  much  of  that  knowledge  of  external  na- 
ture which  is  so  delightful  to  the  youthful  mind,  when  all  its 
perceptions  have  the  charm  of  novelty. 

The    Manchester    Times  was   not  more    instrumental  in 
that  diffusion  of  Free  Trade  principles  which  made   Man- 
chester the  head  quarters  of  the  Anti-Corn- Law  movementi 
than  it  was  in  helping  forward  the  movement  when  it  was 
formed.     The   Tory  and  the  Whig  press  were  opposed  to 
the  agitation ;  and  the   radical  or  chartist  journals  endea- 
Toured  to  represent  the  agitation  as  an  attempt  to  withdraw 
attention  from  Parliamentary  Reform.     It  was  of  immense 
importance  to  the  Anti-Corn-Law  Association,  and  to  the 
League^   that  full   reports  of  the  various  meetings  should 
appear.      Mr.   Prentice  might  well  have  pleaded  that  to 
fill  his  paper  with  one  subject  to  the  exclusion  of  news  would 
be  injurious    to  his    interests,    especially    when    that  one 
subject    was    not     exciting     general    attention ; — but    his 
object  was  that  it  should  be  made  the  subject  of  general 
interest.     To  those  who  advised  him,  as  a  man  of  business 
havin<iC  a  due  regard  to  capital  embarked  and  labour  be- 
stowed, to  wait  until  a  demand  was  created  for  that  kind  of 
matter  before  he  devoted  so  many  of  his  columns  to  it,  he 
used  to  reply  that  it  was  his  business,  as  an  honest  journal- 
ist, never  to  cease  turning  public  attention  to  the  working 
of  the  most  grievous  monopoly  that  had  ever  afflicted  his 
country ;  and  with  this  view,  four,  six,  eight,  or  ten  columns 
were  filled  with  reports  of  meetings,  when  without  laying 
himself  open  to  a  charge  of  indifference  to  the  cause,  only 
a  fourth  part  of  the  matter  might  have  sufficed.     Nor  was 
it  merely  in  reporting  what  was  said  by  the  Cobdens  and 
Brights,   and   Thompsons   and    Bowrings    th^t  he    helped 
forward  the  movement  He  possessed  a  short,  terse,  pithy  style 
of  demolishing  a  fallacv,  and  took  especial  delight  in  demol- 
ishing a  landlord's  fallacy.    Himself  a    farmer's   son,  and 
acquainted  with  country  affairs,  he  saw  that  farmers  and 
farm  labourers  were  injured  rather  than  benefited  by  the 
corn-laws ;  bis  '*  leadine  articles"  on  that  part  of  the  sob* 
ject    were   often  re-pnnted    and  distributed   in  the  agri<- 
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cultural  districta ;  and  of  a  tract  written  by  him,  entitled, 
*'  How  Farmers  provide  for  their  Families,""  half  a  million 
vrere  printed  and  distributed. 

As  a  speaker  as  well  as  a  writer,  he  did  good  service. 
Without  pretensions  to  oratory,  his  plain,  earnest  manner, 
and  his  acquaintance  with  his  subject,  arrested  and  secured 
attention.  He  first  tried  his  powers  in  the  agricultural 
villages  in  Cheshire,  near  Manchester,  and  then  extended 
his  labours  to  the  northern  English  and  the  southern  Scotch 
counties,  seeking  audiences  amongst  the  farmers  every- 
where ;  and  when  the  agitation  became  widely  spreaa ; 
and  deputations  were  asked  for  in  most  of  the  large  towns 
in  the  kingdom,  he,  at  one  time  with  Oobden,  at  another 
with  Bright,  at  another  with  Colonel  Thompson^  at  an- 
other with  Brotherton,  at  another  with  Dn  Massie,  of 
Manchester,  at  another  with  Mr.  G.  K  Rawlings,  of  Liver- 
pool, generally  had  the  task  assigned  to  him  of  proving 
that  fanners  and  the  agricultural  part  of  the  population, 
for  whose  benefit  the  landlord  said  the  Corn  Law  was 
passed,  were  deeply  injured  by  its  operations. 

As  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Leasrue 
he  also  did  good  service.  All  great  movements  need  the 
continued  and  aetive  services  of  a  few,  skilled  in  arrange- 
ment— always  at  hand  when  wanted — ^always  ready  for 
work — always  willing  to  work — always  able  to  work.  He 
was  one  of  those  in  the  Anti-Corn  Law  movement.  At 
the  closing  meeting  of  the  League,  on  the  2nd  July,  1846, 
Mr.  Cobden  said — "  There  are  a  number  of  gentlemen, 
who,  during  the  last  seven  years  and  a-half,  have  been  al- 
most daily  in  attendance  at  the  League  Rooms,  in  NewalPs 
Buildings  ;  and,  bear  in  mind,  for  the  first  two  or  three 
years  of  our  agitation  it  was  a  very  hopeless  matter — there 
was  no  eel(xt^  no  applause,  the  result  of  the  powers  we  now 
enjoy.  We  sat  in  a  iniall  room,  the  same  we  now  have 
and  we  had  a  dingy  red  curtain  drawn  across  the  room, 
that  we  might  not  be  chilled  by  the  paucity  of  our  num- 
bers. Two  or  three  were  all  that  were  here  on  one  occasion, 
and  I  recollect  saying  to  my  friend  Prentice,  "  What  a 
lucky  thing  it  is  the  monopolists  cannot  draw  aside 
that  curtain,  and  see  how  many  of  us  there  are,  for  if 
they  could  they  would  not  have  been  much  frightened  !^ 
Mr.  Cobden  then  read,  in  the  order  of  the  members,  of 
their  attendances  at  Council  Meetings,  the  names  of  Mr. 
George  Wilson,  Mr.  Prentice,  Mr.  Samuel  Lees,  Mr. 
Rawson,  Mr,  WooUey,  Mr.  Evans,  and  Mr.  Henry  Rawson, 
and  proposed  that  on  each  some  durable  testimony  should  be 
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bestowed,  to  descend  in  their  families,  and  the  resolution 
was  carried  out  by  the  subsequent  presentation  to  each 
of  a  substantial  Tea  and  Coffee  Service,  a  massive  Salver, 
in  each  service,  having  engraved  thereon  a  description  of 
their  services. 

He  was  too  intimately  connected  with  the  Anti-Oom  Law 
League  from  1838  to  1846  for  his  personal  memoir  to  be 
detached  from  its  history.  In  the  preface  to  his  interest- 
ing **  Tour  in  the  United  States,"  published  in  1848,  ho 
says :  *^  It  had  been  an  arrangement  between  Mr.  John  Brooksr 
and  myself,  after  the  termination  of  the  longstrugde  for  Free 
Trade  in  com,  in  which  as  members  of  the  Uouncilof  the  Anti- 
Oorn  Law  League  from  its  commencement  to  its  clo6« 
we  had  both  taken  an  active  and  rather  an  exhausting 
part,  that  we  should  seek  some  relaxation  in  a  journey 
somewhere;  and  a  pretty  long  voyage  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health.  Having  been  recommended  to  Mr.  Brooks  we 
resolved  to  see  the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  observe  the  working  of  democratic  in- 
stitutions in  that  great  republic.  I  had  long  desired  to 
visit  America  in  preference  to  the  old  States  of  Conti- 
nental Europe,  not  only  because  I  had  relatives  there 
but  that  I  regarded  the  country  as  destined  to  contain 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  feumiy  ; 
and  my  pursuits  in  life  had  given  me  more  interest  in 
the  prospects  of  mankind  than  their  past  history.^ 

We  now  return  to  Dr.  Bowring^s  visit  to  Manchester, 
on  invitation  of  Mr.  Prentice,  in  September  1838,  out  of 
which  visit  arose  the  Anti-Corn  Law  Association,  precur^ 
Bor  of  the  League. 

SECTION     n. DB.     BOWRINO^S     VISIT    TO    MANOHBSTEB,     IN    1838. 

ORIGIN   OF  THB   ANTI-OORN    LAW   AS8O0IATION. 

For  the  public  services,  and  distinguished  ability,  which 
made  Dr.  Bowring  an  object  of  interest  while  casually  visiting 
near  the  town  of  Manchester,  we  refer  to  the  personal 
memoir  in  a  succeeding  section. 

Intimation  having  been  received  in  the  early  part  of 
the  week,  (14th  September,  1838),  by  the  friends  of  that 
gentleman  that  he  was  about  to  pay  a  visit  to  this  town, 
on  his  way  from  Liverpool,  to  meet  the  electors  of  Black- 
bnm  at  a  public  dinner  given  in  honour  of  him  in  that 
town,  on  Thursday,  a  desire  was  felt  that  such  a  welcome 
should  be  ^ven  him  as  the  nature  of  the  circumstances 
would  admit  of  in  Manchester,  and  as  there  was  not  time 
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sufficient  tor  the  ^tting  up  of  a  dinner,  an  invitation  wai 
forwarded  requesting  him  to  meet  them  at  the  York  Hotel, 
on  Wednesday  evening.  *^  The  distinguished  visitor,^  sayf 
the  newspaper  report  of  that  week,  ^'  was  introduced  to  a 
company  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  of  the  friends  of  Free 
Trade  and  Reform,  who  had  assembled  together  on  invi- 
tation, by  private  circular,  soon  after  seven  o''cIock;  the 
circular  was  issued  by  Mr.  Prentice,  who  at  the  request 
of  the  company,  presided  on  the  occasion.'^ 

Mr.  Phillip  Thompson  occupied  the  vice-chair. 

Mr.  Prentice  said,  he  had  great  pride  and  satisfaction 
in  seeing  at  his  right  hand,  so  distinguished  a  friend  of 
Free  Trade  and  Beform  as  Dr.  Bowring.  Learning  that 
he  was  coming  to  Manchester,  he  (the  chairman)  wrote 
to  him  at  Liverpool,  to  know  if  he  would  meet  them  here 
on  the  present  occasion  over  a  glass  of  wine,  without  the 
formality  and  loss  of  time  attendant  upon  a  dinner.  They 
had  met  several  times  before  on  similar  occasions  in 
a  like  manner,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  business, 
and  to  an  interchange  of  opinions  without  the  loss 
of  time  attendant  upon  a  dinner,  and  the  routine  toasts 
which  usually  followed,  and  as  their  friend  had  but 
a  short  time  to  remain  with  them,  being  on  his  way  to 
Blackburn,  to  meet  to-morrow  (Thursday)  those  who  ought 
to  have  been  his  constituents,  he  had  thought  this  the  most 
desirable  time  for  his  friends  to  meet  him  now.  The  night 
was  unpropitious  for  enabling  many  of  their  guesfs  friends 
to  meet  him,  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  many  of.  them 
were  absent  at  a  dinner  given  to  Mr.  Brotherton,  that 
evening  in  Salford,  and  some  other  distinguished  friends  of 
Beform  were  also  necessarily  absent  on  other  public  duties ; 
but  there  were,  he  trusted,  gentlemen  present  who,  as  ad« 
mirers  of  Dr- Bowring  and  the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  of 
which  he  was  the  advocate,  would  be  glad  to  welcome  him. 
(Applause.)  Dr.  Bowring  had  contrived  to  convince  the 
Viceroy  of  Egypt  of  the  unpolicy  of  Com  Laws.  .Some 
three  or  four  Uiousand  years  ago  ^'  there  was  com  in  Egypt,*" 
>  but  they  had  not  then  felt  the  effects  of  Com  Laws.  He 
wished  to  heaven  Dr.  Bowring  could  contrive  to  be  as  suc- 
cessful with  our  government,  as  he  had  been  with  the  African 
Prince.  (Hear,  hear!)  But  he  feared  that  he  would  not; 
and  that  the  shame  would  be  upon  this  country,  that  Africa 
had  set  them  the  example  of  an  enlightened  poli^  in  com- 
merce. (Oheers.)  He  need  not  tell  them  of  the  emcts  of  the 
present  policy  upon  our  trade.  I  recollect,  (said  the  chairman) 
that  when  we  exported  goods  to  one  particular  market^  the  de- 
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mand  ceased  first  for  the  coarser  goods,  and  they  came  to 
us  then  only  for  the  finer,  which  they  could  not  manufacturA. 
That  also  ceased,  and  in  lieu  of  it  came  the  demand 
only  for  yarns,  and  afterwards  for  only  the  finer  num- 
ber of  yams.  The  trade  of  the  finer  yarns  ceased  in  time, 
because  with  the  aid  of  our  machinery  they  could  spin  them 
as  well  as  we.  And  now  comes  the  exportation  of  machinery, 
prohibited  it  is  true — but  which  the  giant  smuggler  contrives 
to  carry  on  notwithstanding. 

Next  will  be  the  exportation  of  men  to  make  the  machinery. 
This,  indeed,  is  already  the  case ;  and  I  wonder  that  Man- 
chester has  not  ere  this  risen  en  masse^  to  prevent  the  des- 
truction of  her  trade  by  a  demand  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws.  (Cheers.)  But  I  will  not  take  up  your  time 
longer,  but  introduce  to  you,  at  once,  one  who  will  be  able 
to  talk  to  you  better  on  this  subject  than  I  can,  having 
visited  and  witnessed  the  efiects  of  our  laws  in  other  coun- 
tries. Gentlemen,  I  propose  to  you  **  The  health  of  our 
distinguished  guest.  Dr.  Bowring,  the  enlightened  advocate 
of  Free  Trade  r — The  toast  was  given  with  three-times-three 
cheers.  > 

Dr.  Bowring  rose  amidst  renewed  plaudits.  When  they 
had  subsided  he  said ; — '^  Those  who  have  not  wandered  as 
far  as  I  have  from  home,  can  hardly  estimate  the  feelings  with 
which  I  respond  to  such  welcomes  as  I  have  lately  been  re- 
ceiving, and  to  which  vou  have  added  this.  It  is  a  great 
delight  to  meet  with  old  faces  in  one^s  native  land,  and  to 
feel  that  associated  with  old  faces  is  a  great  and  good  cause, 
a  cause  which  I  believe  is  still  making  progress.  I  confess 
that  whilst  I  was  away  I  could  not  understand  the  course  of 
public  afiairs  in  my  native  land.  They  seemed  to  me  to  he 
wrapped  up  in  a  singular  mystery — ^the  purposes  of  the  people 
and  of  the  government,  and  of  the  Parliament,  were  alike 
unintelligible  ;  it  seemed  as  if  a  general  stagnation,  a  gene- 
ral indifference  pervaded  the  whole  country,  and  as  if  the 
nation,  unaware  of  its  great  work*  had  given  up  the  cause 
of  Reform,  and  of  popular  improvement  in  despair.  (Hear, 
hear !)  But  since  I  have  returned,  I  have  found  that  I 
formed  something  like  an  erroneous  estimate  of  the  state 
of  feeling ;  for  in  Scotland  I  perceive  that  the  waters  are  not 
•tagnant,  that  there  is  a  great  movement,  a  great  excitement, 
a  great  tendency  to  better  things,  a  great  demand  for  im- 
portant changes,  and  that  the  only  question  now  is,  in 
what  direction  will  the  great  and  magnificent  tide  of 
public  opinions  rush  ?  Gentlemen,  whether  the  rush  be 
toward    the    abolition    of   the   Corn    Laws,    whether   the 
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imsh   be  towards    extension    of    the   suSraffe,    or  to  the 
protection     of     the    voter,     or    towards    the    shortening 
the    duration  of  Parliament.     I    care  not,  provided  ihat 
it    runs  towards    one,    but    if    towards    two   the  better, 
and  if  toward  all  the  better  still.  (Loud    cheers.)    Wliat 
I    do  desire    most  is,  that    we  should    endeavour,  if  we 
can,  to  move  on    harmoniously  with    the  great  mass  of 
public  feeling.     (Hear,  hear.)      We  cannot  afford  to  lose 
the  sympathies  nor  the  aid  of  the  people;   and   I   think 
that,  in  this  day  especially,  an  immense  responsibility  han^ 
over  the  heads  of   those    who  stand   between  the  people 
and    the  government,   in  order  to  force   on    them  some 
subjects  as  the  terms  on  which  we  are  to   proceed  har- 
moniously together.     Proceed  forward  we  must.     The  state 
of  things  wUl  not  allow  matters  to  continue  as  they  are. 
The  Reform  Bill  is  universally^  acknowledged  not  to  have 
succeeded  in  the  object  which  it  was  mainly  intended  to  at- 
tain, namely,  cheap  government  for  the  public ;  and  I  agree 
with  the  Times  of  yesterday,  that  as  every  reform  is  a  means 
to  an  end,  we  must  have  means  as  great  and  as  powerful  as 
will  enable  us  to  attain  the  end  for  which  we  are  strugding. 
(Hear,  hear.)   Gentlemen,  one  topic  of  delight,  of  joy,  I  may 
say,  I   eertainly   felt   in    returnmg   to  this  country,  when 
I  came  last  from  the  East,  after    visiting    countries    which 
war  had  been  ravaging  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
where  I  found  fertile  lands  depopulated,  beautiful  villages 
destroyed,  suffering  on  every  side,  and   on  many  sides  hope- 
less suffering.     Two  giant   powers — I  should    scarcely  eaH 
them  giant   powers   now,   because    they  have  been  so  ex- 
hausted in  a  mutual  contest — I  mean  Turkey  and  Egypt ; 
and  it  is  deplorable  to  see  in  each  how  much  misery  has 
been   created — how   much   good   has   been    destroyed.     I 
come  thence,  having  witnessed  the  influence  of  war  for  the 
last  five  and  twenty  years,  to  see  in  mine  own  country  the 
influence  of   peace.     (Hear,   hear.)      In  the  last  five  and 
twenty  years  what  wonders  have  not  been  done !    Already 
you  stretch  out  your  hands  to  the  capital,  and  before  the  sun 
sets  you  receive  all  the  intelligence  the  sun,  at  its  rising, 
drops  upon  the  metropolis  !     You  can  visit  the  other  hemis- 

fhere  and  return  to  this  under  the  light  of  the  same  moon  ! 
see  everywhere  an  increase  of  knowledge  :  I  see  every- 
where the  diffusion  of  more  generous — more  beneficent 
principles  :  I  find  everywhere  I  enter  national  hatreds  de- 
stroyed, and  commerce  stretching  out  its  peaceful  tendrils, 
which  are  locking  around  it  in  wide  and  still  widening 
folds.     Upon  this  we  mav  be  congratulated,  and  upon  this  we 
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oongrstulate   ourselves  as  we  do  congratulate  others ;  for 
notmng  caa  give   a   wanderer,    like    myself,    greater   de- 
light,  loving    my    country    as    I    love   her,    than    to  feel 
that    that    country  occupies   the  high   position   she  does 
occupy  in  point  of  intelligence  over  other  lands.     But  they 
have   not    received    one   hundredth    part  of  the    benefits 
which  this  country  can  communicate  to  them  ;  and   why ! 
My  friend  (the  chairman)   pointed    out   the   reasons.     He 
eloquently  described  to  you  that  we  will  not  receive  the  be« 
nefits  they  can  confer ;  in  other  words,  that  we  will  not  have 
the  benefits  which  they  can  communicate.  (Loud  cheers.)  It 
is  impossible  to  estimate  the  amount  of  human  misery  created 
bv  the  Gom  Laws,  or  the  amouat  of  human  pleasure  over- 
thrown by  them.     In  every  part  of  the  world  I  have  found 
the  plague-spot.     Some  years  ago  I  was  sent  to  agitate— 
for  our  government  is  sometimes  en^ged  in  the  work  of  ho- 
nourable agitation — Franee  in  the  mterests  of  Free  Trade  ; 
and  so  strong  was  the  excitement  that  the  south  of  France 
menaced  the  north  of  France  with  a  separation,  unless  the 
commercial  code  was  modified.     It  was  modified  to  some  ex- 
tent, and    I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  exports 
of  France   trebled   in  consequence  of  the  change.      (Loud 
cheers )     But  when  I  went  into  Normandy    and  Brittany, 
what  said  the  Normans  and  the  Britons  i     Why,  said  they, 
**  Admit  our  corn,  and   then   well    see  whether  anybody 
cin  prevent  the  importation  of   your    manufactures  into 
France.*"     (Cheers.)     "  We  are  millions,'"  said  they,  *'  will- 
ing    to  clothe  ourselves   in   the    garments    you   send   us, 
and  you   have    millions    of   hungry    mouths  to   take   our 
com.'"    The  same    language  is  held   by  every   nation   in 
trade.    We  talk,  and  with  some  good  reason,  about  the  evils 
inflicted  by  some  of  the  minor  German  States  who  have 
consented   to   increase  the      duties    upon   British    manu- 
factures.    They  have  been  following  the  advice  of  certain 
honourable  gentlemen  who  have  ever  that  most  mischievouf 
word  **  reciprocity^  upon    their    lips,    for    no    word  has 
done  so  much  damage  to  commerce  as  that  word.    Why 
every  man  who  buys,  sells  reciprocity,  and  if  our  government 
had  courage    to    become    a    destructive  goverament  and 
overthrow  **  reciprocity'  in  the  intercourse  of  nation  with 
nation,   it  would    do    a    noble  deed.       I  wish  my  ri^ht 
honourable  friend,  your  representative  (alluding  to  Pouiett 
Thomson^)   would    consider  this  his  high  and  noble  mis- 
sion— (cheers) — and    that    he  would   obliterate  from  the 
statute-book  every  statute  by  which  governments  haw  pre* 
Unded  to  tMch  merehanti  how  to  tradfy  and  fnanufacturer$ 
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Gentlemen, — But  what    did    Prussia    say?    No   doubf 
the  object  of  Prussia  was  political  rather  than    commer- 
oial,   for   she   managed    so   that   she    got  a    great  many 
little  states  in  her  power,  and  influenced  their  commercial 
interests  while   she  interfered  with  their  political  position. 
I  believe  that  Prussia  made  a  great  mistake,  because  she 
is   not  powerful   enough  to  overpower  the  smaller  states, 
and  the  smaller  states  beine  a    ^^  bundle  of  sticks^  which 
Prussia  had  unwittingly  tied  together,  they  were  enabled  to 
dictate  terms  to  Prussia  herself.    But  the  Prussian  union 
Bay,    *<  We  do  not  wish  to  legislate  against  the  intixniuction 
of  your  manufactures — take  our  com  and  our  timber  and 
we  will  take  your  manufactures;^  and  many  said  to  me,  *^  We 
hold  this  union  as  a  means  of  forcing  you  to  change  your 
legislation.^     (Hear,  hear.)     If  I  could,  or  if  I  had  any  in- 
fluence with  the  Prussian   Ministry,    I  would  sav^   ^'  Take 
goods   from    England,   and    no   doubt   the  English  people 
will  have  good  prices  for  them,  for  I  do  not  think  it  likely 
our  merchants  will  long  sell  their  eoods  unless  they  can  ob- 
tain their  value.^     And  I  believe  the  great  secret  of  the  mode 
of  changing  the  legislation   of  every  country  is   to  change 
your  own  ;  admit  what  you  want^  buy  what  you  want  upon  (he 
cheapest  terms^  and  be  sure  that  those  who  seU  it  to  you  wUl  be 
paia.    Now  a  very  serious  state  of  things  has  come  on  in 
consequence  of  the  existence  of  those  Corn  Laws.     Nobody 
can  estimate  the  amount  of  capital  withdrawn  from  agricul- 
ture, in  order  to  be  applied  to  manufactures  in  consequence 
of  our  not  taking  from  other  nations  the  commodities  with 
which  they  womd  buy  our  goods.     The  other  day,  coining 
down  the  Danube,  an  Hungarian  nobleman  told  me  that 
they  had  quite    ceased    to    think  of  producing  com  for 
the    Enriish   market,  and  they  were  turning  their  capital 
to  manufacturing,  as  they  could  not  sell  their  com.     (Hear, 
hear.)     There    was   boundless    quantities  of  com  in    the 
country,   but  not  sufficient    clothing    for    the  use  of  the 
people,   and  so  the   Austrian  government  was  led  to  on- 
courage  commerce,  to  discourage  English  manufactures,  and 
to  manu&cture  for  themselves.    (Hear,  hear.)     And  this  is 
a  state  of  things  which  Oom   Law    legislation   is   bringing 
about    in  all   directions.      (Hear,  hear.)      I    have    heard 
it    said, — and    it  seems  to  have  had  some  influence   upon 
the   labouring    classes, — that  the    introduction   of  foreign 
com  is  the  mevitable  way  to  lower  wages.     I  say,  that, 

IF    THERB     13   ANT    OBRTAI!^    MKANS    OP    RAISING   WAOES,    IT   IS    BT 

THR  ADMISSION  OP  PORKION  ooRs.     (Checrs )     Wh\t  are  the 
two  countries  that  have  had  the  wisdom  to  avoid  Corn  Law 
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legUlatioa !     They  are  Holland  and  Switzerland,  in  whioh 
wages  are  higher  than  in  any  country  in  Europe.     (Hear, 
hear.)     And  that  is  invariably  the  case.     Wages  are  almost 
always   raised  where    the  greatest  demand  for   labour  is 
introduced  ;    and  the  demand  for  labour  is  always   intro- 
duced with  the  introduction  of  foreign  competition  in  com. 
Switzerland,  it  is  true,  was,  two  generations  ago,  in  a  state 
of  extreme  wretchedness  and  misery,  with   emigrations  of 
immense  masses  of  her  population  taking  place  every  six  or 
eight  years,  and  with  a  population  reduced  to  the  verge  of 
starvation,  a  great  portion  of  the  country  being  composed 
of  desolate  mountains,  of  uncultivated  tracts,  and  the  people 
in  a  state  of  sad  ignorancQ.    What  has  occurred  there  ! 
The  people  have  obtained  more  political  ideas,  and  have  ap- 
plied them  to  the  attainment  of  political  knowledge ;  that 
bas  given  them  a  sound  commercial  legislation,  and  now  the 
rate  of  wages  in   Switzerland  is  far  higher  than  the  rate  of 
any  other  country  in  Europe,   and  with  regard  to  the  price 
of  commoditieSf  between   thirty  and  forty  per  cent,  higher 
than  the  rate  of  wages  here.     (Hear.)     I  have  seen  more 
than  one  instance    of    an  artisan  in   Switzerland— ^where 
commodities  are  universally  low  in  consequence  of   Free 
Trade  whioh  is  universally  adopted — ^gettmg  from  ten  to 
fourteen  shillings  a  day  by  hand  labour.  (Cheers.)  Holland— 
a  country,  if  ever  there  was  one,  which   oould  be,  as  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  said  in  the  House  of  Lords,  reduced  to 
the  humiliating  necessity  of  depending  on  foreign  lands  for 
a  supply  of  food,  which  he  made    an    argument  for  the 
Corn   Laws — Holland  depends  on  every    country.     When 
was  she  ever  short  t    I  venture  to  say  that  no  granaries 
in  any   country    were    ever  so   well   filled.     Every  body 
there  knows  the  rate  of  wages,  beoaose  they  know  wiw 
every  slight  alteration  in    price  they  can  estimate  what 
the  loaf  of  bread  will  cost  them  and  their  families.    But 
now,  when  the  Corn  Laws  are  about  to  be  overwhelmed — be- 
cause I  do  not  believe,  that,  in  the  state  of  public  opinions, 
they  can  stand^we  shall  find  that  we  shall  not  get  one- 
twentieth  of  the  benefits  of  national  interchange  we  should 
have  had,  if  there  had  been  no  Com  Law  at  all.     My  belief 
is«  that  if  this  country  imported  one  or  two  millions  of 
quarters  of  wheat  from    foreign    lands  the  consumption 
would  increase    to  that  extent,  for  it  is  astonishing  how 
much  the  consumption  increases   where  the   price  of  com 
is  low  and  where  trade  is  healthy  and  prosperous.    There 
are  many  districts  in  which  the  increase  of  consumption  is 
only  one-fifth  ;  but  were  it  one-tenth  it  would  make  an 
increase  of  two  million  of  quarteirs,  and  the  introduction 
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of  two  millioiui  of  quarters  of  corn  would  be  the  ex- 
port of  between  four  and  five  millions  of  manufaptures 
m  order  to  accomplish  the  payment.  My  friend  (the 
chairman)  referred  to  some  circumstances  which  took  place 
in  Egypt.  It  is  almost  repeating  myself  and  him  to  ad- 
yert  to  the  subject  again,  but  the  facts  are  so  interest- 
ing that  I  must  be  excused  for  doing  so. 

Egypt,  it  is  well  known  to  you,  has  been  for  between  3,000 
and  4,000  years  the  granary  of  the  world.  It  was  the  granary 
of  the  world  in  the  time  of  the   Patriarchs,  and  from  the 
time  of    Pharoah   to    the  present   day.      Even  when  its 
population      was    between  seyen  and  eight  millions,   and 
it    is    now,    perhaps,     not    more    than     two     millions,) 
it  produced  not  only  sufficient  for  its  own  consumption, 
but  its  oyerflowing  haryests  were  diffused  throughout  the 
Mediterranean,  and  their  superabundance  supplied  food  for 
more  than   Egyptian  moulhs.     The  Pasha,  who  is  a  yery 
intelligent  and,  a  yery  remarkable  man — ^a  man  capable  ot 
reasoning,   and   a  man,  more  than  any  Turk  I  eyer  met 
with,  alive  to  the  great  interests  of  the  country,  had  been 
interfering  with  the  introduction  of  com,  and  put  a  heavy 
duty  on,   under  the  belief  that  his  all-produotiye  country 
never  could    want    com.     But   it   happened  there,    as  it 
will  happen   eveirwhere,    that   any   interference  with  pro- 
duction IS  an  embarrassment  to   production,   and  that  ca- 
pital,   finding   itself   embarrassed   and   annoyed    by   each 
interference,  applies  itself  to  other  channels  ;  and  when  I 
was  in  Egypt  the  people  were  absolutely   menaced  with  a 
famine,  and  in  Cairo  corn  could  scarcely   be  had  for  love 
or  for  money,  or  even  with  despotic  orders  of  the  Pasha 
in  hand.     I  did  speak  to  the  Pasha  upon  the  subject,  and  I 
told  him  that  he  was  deluded  by  those   about  him,  and, 
like  other   monarohs   surrounded   by   mere  flatterers,  who 
rather  told  him  that  which  was  not  tme  than  that  which 
was.     I  told  him  how  the  country   was  menaced  with  no- 
thing less  than  starvation,  and    that    if    the  system  were 
continued  he  would  probably  see  his  army   in   a   state  of 
revolt,  for  it  was  true  in  Africa   as   well  as   in    England, 
that  no  revolt  was  so  terrible  as  that   of   the  belly.     He 
did,  after  a  long  debate,  and  after   fighting   heroically  in 
the  Ohandos  style,   give  way,  and  said  he  thought  it  was 
better  to  let  corn  come  in  and  go  out  of  the  ports  with- 
out  any    duty   whatever.      I  ventured    to   assure  him  he 
would  soon  see  the  beneficial  consequences.     I  had  reason 
to  say  so,  for  it  was  then  at  180  piastres,   but  afiter  this 
it  fell  down  to  70.     Corn  thenceforward  came  in  and  went 
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out  to  all  quarters,  and  I  loft  Egypt  exporting  instead  of 
importing  corn ;  and,  as  I  believe,  the  folly  of  interference 
will  not    be    again  committed.       I  have  no  doubt    Egypt 
will  become    the   land    of  plenty   which   she  had  been  for 
ages.     (Cheers.)     Now  with  rejfard  to  this  Eastern  World, 
we  have  only  to  be  mindful  of  our  state  and  to  liberalize 
our  legislation,  and  the  field  of  commercial  enterprise  will 
be  found  boundless   still.      (Hear,   hear.)     In  former  days 
Aleppo   and  many  other   principal   places  in  Syria    were 
seats  of  merchants,  many  of  them  are  mentioned  by  poets, 
dramatists,  and  historians,  though  their  history  has,   for 
two  centuries,  been  almost  forgotten.     Turkish  despotism 
had  done  what    despotism   always    does,   destroyed  trade. 
To  one  monopoly    follow    many;    monopoly    led    to  the 
depopulation  of  the  country,  men  oppressed  scampered  off, 
men   whose  capital  was  dealt  with  tyrannicallv  ran  away 
with  what  remained;  thus    Syria,  thus    the   Holy   Land, 
had  been  almost  abandoned  by  men  of  enterprise  ;  within 
a  few  years,  however,  a  new  state  of  things  has  taken 
place.     We  have  now    intercourse  with   Damascus,  with 
Aleppo,  with  Tyre*  with  Sidon,  and  Jerusalem,  and  with  Tri- 
poli !     (Hear,   hear.)  What  a  satisfaction  it  is  to. every  man 
foing  from  the  West  to  the  East,  when  he  clambers  up 
lount  Lebanon    to    find    one    of  the    ancient    Druses 
clothed  in  garments  with  which  our  industrious  country- 
men  provided   him !     What  a  delight  it  is  in  going  to 
the  Holy  Oity  to  stop  with  the    caravan   at    Nazareth — 
to  see  four  thousand  individuals,  and  scarcely  be  able  to 
fix  upon  one  to  whom  ^our  country    has  not  presented 
some  comfort  or  decoration  !     Peace  and  industry  have 
been  doing  this  and  much    more ;    for  be  assured  that 
whilst  this  country  is  dififbsing  blessing   she  is  creating 
an  interest,  she  is  erecting  in  the    minds    of  those  she 
serves  an  afiection  towards  her,  and   thus   commerce  i/x 
a   communication  of  good  and   a  dispensing  of  blessings 
which  were  never  enjoyed  before.    This  process  has  been 
going  on  gradually  for  the  last  twentv-five  years,  so  that 
the  man  that  is    labouring  at    his  loom  from   morning 
to  night)    toiling    for  a  precarious    subsistence,   scarcely 
knowing  how  his  labour  shall    provide    food   for  his  fa- 
mily at  the    end    of  the    week,  little  thinks   that    he  is 
widely  extending  and  raisin?  the  reputation  of  his  coun- 
try— ^that  he  is,  in  fact,  makmg  that    country  more    be- 
loved, and   acting,    though  without  perceiving  it,  on  the 
most  consummate  and  exalted  patriotism.     (Hear.)     Oen- 
tlemeui  our  oountrv  is  thus  increasing  its  influence.    Under 
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th  t  desire  of  obtaining  your  commoditieB  the  mountainB  of 
iho  Holy  Land  are  beginning  to  be  covered  with  new  ve- 
getation. Mulberry  trees  are  being  planted  ;  the  Olive  is 
again  attended  to  ;  the  vineyards  are  again  gathered  by 
tlie  side  of  Mount  Tabor — and  all  this  is  done  by  the  in- 
fluence  of  trade — all  these  grow  from  the  desire  to  receive 
something  which  you  can  communicate.  Now,  all  that  is 
wanted  in  this  country  is  an  intense  desire  to  receive 
what  they  produce.  (Cheers.)  They  cannot  produce  those 
wonderful  results  which  capital  and  labour,  intelligence 
and  enterprise,  and  capability  and  art  and  science  bring 
together.  They  cannot  compete  with  you  in  these  ;  but 
they  can  cultivate  their  fields  ;  they  can  feed  your  popu- 
lation, and  yet  your  Com  Laws  say  that  this  humble— 
this  useful — this  beneficent  return  shall  not  be  made  to 
your  industry.  (Loud  cries  of  hear,  hear.)  It  really  does 
appear  to  me  that  this  state  of  things  is  intolerable,  and 
I  do  hope  and  trust  that  whatever  becomes  of  other 
questions — which  I  hope  will  not  be  forgotten— that  the 
labouring  people  will  see  how  their  interests  are  concerned 
and  invclved  in  the  solution  of   this  all-important  matter. 

(Cheers.) 

In  Spam,  (a  country  reduced  by  a  restrictive  system  to  a 
state  of  inconceivable  degradation  as  regards  its  commerce, 
its  manufactures  and  its  shipping  interests,)  at  this  mo- 
ment there  are  whole  districts,  in  the  most  fertile  partB, 
where  the  gathering  of  the  corn  will  not  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  sickles,  where  the  fruits  of  the  earth  are  allowed 
to  perish  unharvested,  because  no  market  is  to  be  found 
for  them.  (Shame.)  Why,  England,  if  she  pleased,  might 
become  the  universal  benefactor  !  (Choers.)  Ask  the 
?>uke  of  Wellington  and  the  other  advocates  of  Com 
Laws,  as  to  what  would  be  the  consequences  of  a  war  ! 
Do  you  believe  war  would  be  possible  when  we  had  uni- 
versal trade  !  (Cheers.)  Who  quarrels  with  his  benefactor  ! 
Or  if  he  ''quarrel,  does  he  not  ere  long  seek  to  heal  the 
breach  I  Who  would  seek  to  quarrel  with  those  who 
were  perpetually  communicating  to  them  benefits  and  bless- 
ings !  Gentlemen,  I  hope  the  time  is  coming  when  the 
warriors  wiU  not  be  looked  to  as  the  defenders  of  Eng^ 
land,  but  the  peace  makers.  (Cheers.)  The  happv  state 
,  of  things  will  come,  in  which  we  shall  look  on  the  vic- 
tories of  commerce,  and  the  victories  of  peace,  as  far 
more  glorious  than  any  that  have  been  gathered  in  fidds 
where  blood  has  been  poured  out  like  water.  (Cheers.) 
It  appears  to  me  that  commerce   is  as   yet  the    Hercules 
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in  hia   cradle,  not   having  Rtrangled  the  serpent ;   but  the 
serpent  will  be  strangled;  the  intelligence  of  the  country 
will  strengthen  its  hero,  and  then  you  will  see   how  great 
and  glorious    we    are,    because    with   our    commerce    our 
principles  will  spread — our  principles  are  the  living  prin- 
ciples of  England  planted   in  Enghshmen — the  dying  prin- 
ciples are  principles  of  toryism  and  of  anti-reform.  (Cheers.) 
Yes,  gentlemen,  with  our  commodities  we  circulate  our  very 
institutions.     We  do  much  more  than  clothe  the   body — ^we 
feed   the  mind.     (Hear.)     We   are  creating  for  ourselves 
and  society  a  state  of  opinions   which   will  enable   us    to 
be  the  lever  of  the  universal  world.     (Cheers.)     The  mis- 
takes of  other  governments  have  probably  let  us  into  this 
heritage — (hear) — for   we  have  been    on    more  tlian  one 
occasion  very    nearly     losing    the    place    which   England 
had  in   the  affections  of  mankind.     But  at  this  moment 
England   stands  higher  in   the  van,   and   I  hope  that  the 
virtues  and  good    sense,    and    independenee,   and  love  of 
freedom,  will  enable  us   still   to   preserve   that  proud   po- 
sition.— The  Doctor  sat  down  amidst  great  applause. 

GEORGE  HADFIELD,  Esq.,  could  not  help  rising  to 
express  the  gratification  he   felt  (a  gratification  in  which 
every  one  else  present  must  have  deeply  shared,)  on  hearing 
the  sentiments  which    had    just    fallen  from  their  distin- 
guished visitor.     He   should   think  if  there  was  one  indi- 
vidual who  as  a    public    man  had  risen  to  exalted  rank 
in  the  department  he  had  undertaken,  it  was  the  honour- 
able gentleman  who  had  just  addressed  them.     Honours  and 
titles   were  for  the  conqueror  on  bloody  fields,  but  surely 
that  man   deserved  well  of  the  human  race  who   should 
be  the  means  of  producing   feelings  of  good  will  among 
nations  towards    each   other,    and   of    inducing  them    to 
adopt  a  just  and  enlightened  policy.       For    his  part   it 
would  be  his  highest    exultation  if  he    could  look  back 
and  say  that  his  hands   were  unstained  with  blood,  and 
had  been  engaged  in  no  enterprise  but  that  of  good  to 
mankind.     (Cneers.)      He  could   not    but    regret  that  a 
system  of  legislation  like  that  of  the  Com  Laws  should 
have   been  allowed  to  remain  in  existence   in  a   country 
like  this  but  for  one  year.      Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
this    law    passed    in    the    days    of     toryism — rcheers)— • 
against  the  will  of  the  countnr*  at  the  end  of  the  last 
war,  when  Lord  Gt>derich  had  his  house  burned  over  his 
head  for    it;    and   when    petitions,    signed   by    millions, 
were  sent  against  its  enactment.      And    yet  it   was  ex- 
traordinary that    from  that    time  to   this    present  there 
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had  not  been  one  simultaneous  popular  effort  made  to 
overturn  it.  (Hear.)  We  seemed,  therefore,  to  have 
degenerated,  and  with  all  our  talk  of  the  advance  of  po- 
litical science,  seemed  to  have  been  going  down  the  hill 
instead  of  up.  Well  might  Lord  Chandos  say  that  the 
farmer  was  beginning  to  be  at  peace  on  this  question. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  was  sorry  to  see  men  trying  to  set 
reformers  at  variance  on  other  questions  in  order  to  keep 
them  back  from  looking  at  this.  The  repeal  of  the  Oom 
Laws  would  probably  amount  to  six  times  the  good  that 
would  attend  the  repeal  of  the  poor  laws.  The  pro6t  te 
the  country  would  probably    be    six  times    the    amount 

Said  to   the  poor  altogether.     He  did  not  mean  now  to 
iscuss   the  merits  of  the   new    poor    law    question,    but 
he  could  not  help  regretting  that  so  much  attention  had 
been  paid  to  it  while  a  subject  had  been  neglected  of  six 
times  the  importance.     (Hear.)     The  aristocracy  had  joined 
the  poor  law  cry  and  talked  about  the  rights  of  the  peer, 
merely  by  way  of  throwing,  as  they  thought,    a  tub   to 
the  whale,  and  drawing  the  attention  of  the  people  from 
looking  at   real  grievances.  .   (Hear,   hear.)      And  should 
this   continue  I    Should  not  this  great  town  exert  its  powers 
and  say  at  once,  '^  We  will  not  have  our  trade   shackled 
by  your  laws,  made — not  for  the  farmer,  as  ^as  pretended, 
nor  for  the   benefit  of    the    country   at  large — but  exclu- 
sively to  maintain  high  rents  T  (Cheers.)  It  was  time  to  unite 
heart  and  hand  on  this  question,  and  challenge  the  whole 
country  to  put  their  shoulders  to  the    wheel,   and  get  rid 
of  a  system  alike  offensive  to  the  laws  of  Odd  and  man. 
(Loud   cheers.) 

The  Chairman  said,  the  next  toast  he  should  propose 
was  the  health  of  a  gentleman  who  had  done  much  ser- 
vice to  the  Com  Law  question,  and  in  favour  of  Free 
Trade ;  who  had  done  much  to  amend  the  representation — he 
meant  the  author  of  the  Corn  Law  Catechism — ^who  was 
now  engaged  in  answering,  in  the  Sun^  the  fallacies  which 
he  had  so  often  slain,  but  which  were  continually  beine  re- 
vived by  his  opponents,  on  the  com  question.  Colonel 
Thompson,  who  put  out  opinions  in  the  WestminsUr  Review^ 
that  were  influential  in  getting  the  Reform  Bill — who  put 
out  opinions  that  would  lead  to  a  much  better,  and  who 
had  done  great  public  good  by  spreading  right  notions  of 
the  relations  of  commerce — was  again  in  the  field,  and  he 
(the  chairman)  had  no  doubt  but  he  would  do  a  great 
deal  of  good  bjLhis  acute  replies  to  the  fallacies  on  the  - 
corn  question.     He  would  propose  then  in  connection  with 
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the  London  Anti-Oorn-Law  Association— of  which  he  was 
proud  of  being  a  member — Colonel  Thompson.  The  toast 
was  received  with  loud  applause,  and  drank  with  three-times- 
three  cheers. 

Dr.  Bowring  said,  associated  as  he  had  been  in  bonds  more 
than  brotherly  with  Colonel  Thompson,  he  could  not  allow 
this  toast  to  pass  without  a  remark.     He  believed  that  a 
purer,    nobler   mind   was   never   created    than  that  of  his 
gallant   friend.     (Cheers.)     He   did   not   know  of  a   man 
more  disinterested  in  the  cause,  or  who  had  made  so  many 
pecuniary  sacrifices  in  its  behalf — sacrifiees  which  had  ne- 
ver broken   into   the    light   of    day,  and  never,    probably, 
would  do  so,  because  he  was  one  of  those  men  who,  having 
achieved  good,  would  blush  to  find  it  fame.     He  was  one 
of  those  men  who  formed  a   sort  of   nucleus  for  the   dis- 
semination of  great  truths.     He  believed  that  no  man  did 
more    towards    the    passing  of    the   Catholic    Relief  Bill 
than  he  did,  by  his  pamphlet  entitled  '^  The  Catholic  State 
Waggon,*^  which  did  much  to  break  up   the  prejudices  of 

Eeople  on  that  great  question.  On  the  Com  Laws,  he  trusted^ 
e  would  be  equally  successful.  He  was  the  fallacy-slayer 
of  his  day — (laughter) — ^and  fallacies  they  knew  were  the 
bulwarks  of  their  opponents — for  when  we  had  slain  our 
enemy'^s  fallacies,  we  soon  destroy  his  ^rrison.  The  Co- 
lonel, he  was  sure,  would  be  highly  delighted  to  hear  of  this 
meeting,  and  with  the  manner  in  which  his  name  had 
been  mentioned. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  next  to  propose  health  and  hap- 
piness to  a  body  of  men  to  whom  they  owed  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  their  exertions  in  opposition  to  the  Corn  Laws. 
In  mentioning  the  subject,   he  could  not  but  regret  that 
the  merchants  and   manufacturers   of    Manchester  should 
have  been  so  long  supine  under  a    system   which  threat- 
ened to  deprive   us  of  a  great  portion  of  our  commerce, 
and   that  their  Chamber  of  Commerce  had  been  so  long 
inert  under  it.     However,  an  example  had  been  set  them  by 
the  hand  loom  weavers^  during  the  late   inquiry  into  their 
condition,  when  a  number  of  them  met,   and  came  to  the 
conclusion   that   whatever  might    be    attempted   for   their 
relief  (and  amongst  the  systems    proposed    was   the  con- 
stitution of  a  board  of  masters  and  men  to  settle  disputes 
about  prices^   as  in   France.)  no  benefit  could  reach  them 
without  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.     (Hear,  hear.)     These 
men,  who  were  so  reduced  that  thev  could  not  buy  the  paper 
for  a  petition  without  assistance,   had  sent  up   a  petition 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn    Laws  bearing  22,000  signa- 
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tares.  (Applause.)  He  could  not  help  thinking  that  ft 
was  degrading  to  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  trades- 
men of  a  town  like  this,  that  the  poor  hand  loom  weavers 
should  have  had  to  set  this  example.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  pro- 
posed ^*  The  health  and  happiness  of  the  poor  hand  loom 
weavers  who  had  set  the  example  of  petitioning  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Com  Laws." 

Mr.  Howib  said  that  what  has  Just  fallen  from  the  chair* 
man  reminded  him  that  toe  had  here  no  Anti-Corn  Law 
Association,  He  believed  that  if  the  devil  himself  had  contrived 
a  system  for  the  destruction  of  the  human  race^  he  could 
not  have  framed  a  better  code  of  laws  for  the  purpose  than 
the  insolent  aristocracy  had  done.    He  should  propose  that  thr 

PRBSBXT  COMPANY  AT  ONCB  FORM  THEM8BLVBS  INTO  SUCS  AN 
ASSOCIATION,  AND  THOUGH  FBW  IN  NUMBBR,  Bfi  THE  ROLLING 
STONE   THAT  SHOULD  GATHRR  BTRBNOTH  IN  ITS  PROGRESS.    (GhoerS.) 

And  from  thia  the  mighty  League  arose.  [The  proposition 
was  considered  by  the  compauy  and  it  was  agreed  tbat 
the  meeting  should  form  a  committee  to  establish  such 
an  association,  and  meet  on  the  following  Monday.] 

The  chairman  said  he  had  on  his  right  hand  a  gen- 
tleman (the  son  of  Leigh  Hunt*)  who  as  Editor  of  the 
North  Cheshire  Reformer^  had  been  fighting  the  Corn  Laws 
well ;  and  hc>  had  expected  the  Editor  of  the  Bolton  Free 
Press^f  another  champion  of  the  cause,  but  for  some  reason 
he  had  not  been  able  to  attend.  But  he  did  not  rise  to  pro- 
pose the  health  of  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  press, 
but  of  Mr.  Paul  ton,  of  Bolton,  who  had  been  delivering 
some  excellent  lectures  on  this  question,  and  it  was  ex- 
pected would  be  induced  to  repeat  them  in  this  town. 
Mr.  Paulton^s  health  was  then  drunk  with  cheers. 

Dr.  Bo  wring :  Gentlemen,  the  chairman  has  said  he  will 
not  give  any  gentlemen  connected  with  the  press.  Per- 
haps you  will  Ulow  me  to  do  so.  I  beg  to  propose  the 
health  of  a  gentleman,  not  a  prentice  hand  in  the  cause, 
but  one  who  has  been  a  most  energetic  and  able  advocate 
of  Free  Trade  and  Reform — "  Our  worthy  chairman,  Mr. 
Prentice,'*— drank  with  three-times-three,  and  *' One  cheer 
more.'^ 

The  chairman:  Gentlemen,  to  be  praised  by  praised 
men  is  the  highest  of  praise,  and  I  feel  highly  the  ho- 
nour Dr.  Bo  wring  has  done  me,  and  you  have  done 
me,  in  drinking  my  health.  I  have  endeavoured,  in 
treating    upon    the    Com    Laws,    to    treat    the  question 

^Thornton  Hunt,     f  Thomaa  Ballantyne. 
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aa  plainly  as  possible,  that  it  might  be  understood  dj 
the  meanest  comprehension,  and  that  he  who  runs  may 
read.  (Hear.)  Whenever  an  opportunity  may  serve,  I 
can  assure  you  there  shall  be  no  diminution  of  my  zeal 
in  opposing  those  laws  which  it  has  been  truly  said  are 
opposed  to  the  laws  of  God,  and  ought  not  to  be  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  man.  (Cheers.)  I  may  now  mention 
that  as  Dr.  Bowring  promised  to  go  and  see  our  friend  Mr. 
Brotherton,  who  is  (lining  with  his  constituents  in  Salford, 
and  will  only  be  able  to  spend  a  few  moments  longer  with 
you,  I  shall  take  the  opportunity,  before  we  break  up,  as 
our  representative,  Mr.  Philips,  has  broken  no  pledge 
given  to  his  constituents,  is  an  advocate  of  Free  Trade, 
and  has  always  been  against  the  Com  Laws,  of  proposing 
his  health.  I  beg  to  propose  *^The  health  of  our  respected 
representative,  Mark  Philips,  Esq.^"  (Drunk  with  loud 
cheers.) 

The  Chairman  :  I  know  there  are  some  here  who  do  not 
like  to  drink  the  health  of  a  nobleman — but  ^*  a  man  *b 
a  man  for  a^  that,^  whether  he  has  a  nickname  or  not, 
and  if  we  find  a  man  standing  out  against  all  the  pre- 
judices of  his  class  and  advocating  a  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened policy,  he  is  entitled  to  our  respect.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Gentlemen,  the  £arl  of  Fitzwilliam  has  combated  capitally 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  and  I  beg  to  propose 
his  health.     (Dmnk  with  loud  cheers.) 

The  Chairman  again  rose  and  said  :  I  am  sorry  that 
in  conseouence  of  one  of  the  dinners  given  in  Salford 
to  Mr.  Brotherton  having  been  fixed  for  this  evening 
we  could  not  have  the  pleasure  of  his  company.  He  is 
an  excellent  reformer,  and  has  been  advocating  the  re- 
peal of  the  Corn  Laws  well  at  these  dinners.  I  beg 
to  propose,  therefore,  "  The  health  of  Joseph  Brotherton, 
Esq.,  the  member  for  Salford.*"     (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Harvey  said  he  had  known  Mr.  Brotherton 
from  infancy,  being  a  relative,  and  had  known  him  to  be 
all  his  life  an  advocate  for  the  rights  of  man*.  (Cheers.) 
He  was  a  very  zealous  advocate  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  and  he,  Mr.  Harvey,  was  of  opinion  with 
his  relative,  that  if  we  could  only  get  the  repeal  of  those 
laws,  we  should  have    obtained   the  main  key  to  all  the 

Srreat  reforms  of  which  the  country  is  so  much  in  need, 
or  economy  would  then  be  as  neceesary  to  those  at  pre- 
ifent  interested  in  the  Corn  Laws  as  to  others.  (Hear,  hear.) 
They  would  then  have  the  pinchins^  screw  applied  to  them, 
and  would   perhaps  have  some  feeling  for  others  who  had 
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sufFered  no  severely.  lie  begged  to  thank  them  on  be- 
half of  Mr.  firotherton,  for  the  honour  just  conferred 
upon  him,  and  should  take  an  opportunity  of  repeat- 
ing to  him  the  marks  of  enthusiasm  with  which  his  health 
had  been   received. 

The  Cliairman  next  proposed  "  The  health  of  Mr. 
Thompson,  the  vice-chairman,^  who,  in  responding,  said, 
that  he  came  there  not  knowing  he  should  be  called  upon 
to  take  a  part  in  the  proceedings,  knowing,  as  most  present 
did,  from  his  writin£:s.  Dr.  Bowring,  but  not  personallyt  for 
the  purpose  of  heanng  a  clear  statement  of  the  injuries 
done  to  our  trade  by  the  operation  of  our  Corn  Laws  : 
and  he  came  there  to  meet  him  because  he  knew  him 
to  be  the  advocate  of  other  reforms  which  he  (Mr.  Thompson,) 
feared  would  be  required  before  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws  could  be  accomplished.  Before  this  could  be  ao* 
oomplished  he  feared  an  extension  of  the  suffrage,  a  shorteiv- 
ing  of  the  duration  of  parliaments,  and  the  vote  by  ballot 
would  be  required.  He  thought  these  measures  would 
have  to  be  carried  before  the  Corn  Laws  could  be  re- 
pealed. He  thought  the  Oorn  Laws  were  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  money  in  the  pockets  of  the  aris- 
tocracy by  enabling  them  to  obtain  high  rents  for  their 
estates — the  law  of  entail  enabled  them  to  keep  their 
estates  entire  in  the  hand  of  the  head  of  the  family — 
and  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  church  were  kept  up 
for  no  better  purpose  than  to  provide  for  the  younger 
branches.     (Cheers.) 

The  Chairman  here  rose,  and  after  expressing  his  sa- 
tisfaction at  the  wh^le  tone  of  the  meeting,  the  company 
separated,  having  spent  a  very  pleasant  evening  together. 


The  first  meeting  of  the  Association,  out  of  which  sprung 
the  League,^  was  held  on  Monday  the  24th  of  September, 
1838,  and  was  attended  by  the  following  persons  :^ 


Edward  Baxter, 
W.  A.  Cunningham, 
Andrew  Dalziel, 
James  Howie, 


James  Leslie, 
Archibald  Prentice, 

and 
Phillip  Thompson. 


/It  this  meeting  the  failure  of  former  associations  ^as  at- 
tributed to  the  want  of  a  popular  foundation,  and  it  was 
resolved  that  the  subscriptions  should  be  only  five  shillings, 
in  order  that  all   classes    should  be  included  as  members 
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Some  apprehension  whb  expreflsed  that  persons  not  dis« 
posed  to  demand  the  total  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  might 
join  the  Association,  and  destroy  its  hold  on  public  coo- 
^dence  by  asking  for  a  half  measure,  to  which  the  reply 
that  the  very  name,  the  "  Anti-Corn- Law^  AssociaJbion, 
which  meant  an  association  against  any  Corn  Law,  would 
be  a  guarantee  against  any  future  change  of  its  purpose. 
The  second  meeting  was  held  on  the  Monday  following, 
and  was  attended  by — 


W.  A.  Cunningham, 
Andrew  Dalziel, 
James  Howie, 
Jan^es  Leslie, 


Archibald  Prentice, 
William  Rawson, 

and 
Phillip  Thompson. 


Subscriptions  had  been  obtained  from  about  fifty  per- 
sons, and  the  small  committee  felt  assured  that  their  still 
feeble  Association  would  not  expire  until  its  great  object 
should  be  accomplished.  In  the  Manchester  Timee  of  Oc- 
tober 6th,   Mr.  Prentice  wrote : — 

^*  We  belieye  that  what  might  seem  to  be  apathy  on 
the  part  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Manobester 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Com  Laws,  has  arisen  from  there 
beine  no  organization  for  the  expression  of  their  opinions. 

^' They  have  expected  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
would  begin  the  movement,  but  that  self- constituted  body, 
having  satisfied  itself  with  a  single  petition  in  seven  years, 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  another  seven  years'  sleep. 

^*  The  necessity  of  a  new  association  has  forced  itself 
upon  the  attention  of  many  of  the  meet  influential  friend* 
of  Free  Trade,  and  we  are  glad  to  say  that  at  their  meet- 
ing on  Thurtiday  evening,  the  names  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dml  members  were  enroUed.  They  meet  again  next  Thurs- 
day, and  we  trust  that  those  who  are  already  members 
will  each  bring  a  list  with  him  of  the  names  of  half-a- 
dozen  friends,  so  as  to  make  the  association  at  once  formida- 
ble for  its  numbers  and   local  influence. 

**  The  duty  on  wheat,  as  declared  on  Thursday,  is  now 
16s.  8d.  per  quarter,  which,  when  we  consider  that  the 
charge  of  import  is  from  8s.  to  10s.  a  quarter,  is  pro- 
hibitory. Thus  all  the  advantage  the  country  has  derived 
from  the  fall  of  the  duty  to  one  shilling  has  been  the 
admittance  of  such  com  as  happened  to  be  in  bond,  or 
on  the  way;  the  rise  of  the  duty  to  168.  8d.  effectually 
excludes  nearly  all  the  foreign  corn  of  the  present  harvest. 
'  **  The  landowners,  alarmed  at  the  movement  which  will 
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be  made  by  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  interests, 
and  knowing  that  even  their  own  tenants  are  tired  of  the 
*  protection^  of  variable  duties,  will  now  endeavour  to  prao* 
tise  another  imposition,  by  professing  their  readiness  to 
agree  to  a  moderate  fixed  duty.  We  warn  the  public  to 
beware  of  the  moderation  of  the  unprincipled  monopo- 
lists. 

*^  The  charges  of  import  being  fh>m  8s.  to  10s.  per 
quarter,  are  protection  enough  for  an  article- worth  40s.; 
but  we  see  that  the  Tory  papers  suggest  a  duty 
of,  1 5s.  besides,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  machine- 
makers  of  Manchester  shall  pay  63s.  or  65s.  for  a  quar- 
ter of  wheat,  which  Mr.  Oockerill'^s  machine-makers,  at 
Leige,   can  buy  for  408. 

*'  The  present  high  price  of  bread  will  prevent  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  from  buying  winter  olothinff.     A  coun- 
try  draper  whose   principal   trade  is   to  supp^    workmen 
with  articles  of  clothing  to  be    paid   for  at   the  rate  of 
a  shilling  a-week,   told  us  the  other  day  that  he  was  not 
doing  half  the   amount  of  his  usual    business,  because  in 
almost  every  family  the    shilling  a-week  was   required  to 
supply  bread  at  the  advanced  price.     Such  is  the  efiect  oa 
the  home  trade  by  high  prices.     The  effect  of  the  exclu- 
sion of  foreign  corn   upon  our   foreign   trade   is  most  for- 
tibly   illustrated   by  Oolonel  Thompson,   in  an    article   in- 
serted   in  our  paper  this   day.^ 

In  the  Manchester  Timee  of  October  13th,  there  ap- 
peared an  advertisement  anaouacing  the  formation  of  a 
cornmittee,  which  contained  the  names  of  a  number  of 
gentlemen  who  were,  from  tliat  day  until  the  repeal  in 
1846,  prominent  members  of  the  Association,  and  of  the  sub- 
sequently-fonned  League.     They  were  the  following  * — 

ANTIOORN-LAW  ASSOCIATION 

PBOTISIOKiLl.  COMMITTEE. 

Eikanah  Armttage,  Gnomford   Court. 

John  Bright,  llochdale. 

Robert  Bunting,  Ardwick  Green. 

James  Chapman,  York  Street. 

W.  R.  Oallender,  Mosley  Street. 

J.  G.  Dyer,  Bumage. 

W  alter  Clarke,  Duke  Street. 

John  Dracup,  Chapel  Street,  Salfvrd, 

Peter  £ckersley,  St  Mary's  Gate. 
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J.  G.  Frost,  Water  Street. 

George  Uadfield,  Fountain  Street. 

Thomas  Harbottle,  Norfolk  Street. 

Andrew  Hall,  Brown  Street. 

James  Hampson,  Great  Ancoats  Street. 

Thomas  Hopkins*  Broughton  Lane. 

James  Howie,  Kine  Street. 

William  Hervey,  New  Gannon  Street. 

Alexander  Henry,  Portland  Street. 

James  Kershaw,  High  Street. 

Thomas  Lookett^  Richmond  Hill. 

Thomas  Molineux,  Ancoats  Grescent. 

James  Murray,  Ancoats  Hall. 

Bdbert  Nicholson,  Market  Street. 

Aaron  Nodal,  Downing  Street. 
Robert  Phillips,  Jan.,  Church  Street. 
Thomas  Potter,  George  Street. 
Archibald  Prentice,  Imcie  Place. 
S.  P.  Robinson,  Tipping^s  Gourt. 
Jonathan  Rawson,  Cnromford  Gourt. 
W  ilHam  Rawson,  New  Brown  Street. 
Absalom  Watkin,  High  Street. 
George  Wilson,  Shudehill. 
Henry  Wilson,  Market  Place. 
G.  J.  S.  Walker,  Longford, 
T.  H.  Williams,  Greenheys. 
Henry  Wadkin,  Short  Street. 
John  Benjamin  Smith,  Treasurer. 

Of  these  John  Bright,  of  Rochdale,  Alexander  Henry, 
Portland  Street,  James  Kershaw,  High  Street,  and  John 
Benjamin  Smith,  subsequently  became  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment. George  Wilson,  Shudehill,  became  Ghairman  of  the 
League,  and  William  Rawson,  Treasurer. 

SECTION    III. JOHN   BOWRINO,    L.L.D. 

John  Bowring  was  born  in  the  city  of  Exeter,  on  the 
17th  of  October*  1792.  Having  learned  English  without 
knowing  precisely  how  or  when,  he  obtained  some  small 
assistance  in  the  classics  from  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Bamsby,  a 
Unitarian  minister,  at  Moreton  Hampstead,  on  the  lK>r- 
ders  of  Dartmoor,  and  got  a  limited  insight  into  mathe* 
matics,  from  Mr.  Rawdon,  the  master  of  the  Presbyterian 
charity  school  in  Exeter.  He  attended  the  philosophical 
lectures  and  oxnminations  of  Dr.  Lant  Garpenter,  who  was 
VOL.  n  ^y 
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remarkable  for  his  faoility  in  ffiving  iofltraotion  to  the 
young,  and  reoeived  ftom  him  philoiophioal  tendencies  of 
thought  whioh  have  never  ceased  to  operate.  But  in  the 
aoquudtion  of  the  living  languages,  for  which  he  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  hvine  men,  Dr.  Bowring  has  been  his 
own  tutor,  save  in  Frendi,  whioh  he  learned  from  a  re- 
fugee priest 

When  a  boy  his  wish  was  to  be  a  parson,  but  his  friends 
intended  him  for  a  merchant,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
was  taken  into  a  merchant's  office,  in  Exeter,  where  he 
continued  for  about  three  years,  but  stiU  continued  the 
study  of  languages,  and  the  literature  of  other  nations  whioh 
that  study  opened  up  to  him.  He  learned  Italian  by  talking 
to  the  itinerant  natives  of  Italy,  who  at  that  time  tra- 
velled numerously  in  England*  aMing  and  repairing  baro- 
meters and  other  instruments ;  from  some  of  the  old  merchants 
of  Exeter,  who  had  been  travellers,  he  learned  Spanish 
and  German,  and  got  a  knowledge,  though  imperfect, 
of  Portuguese  and  Dutch.  Some  of  them  hckl  good  libra- 
ries of  foreign  books,  which  they  lent  him,  and  he  made 
{mrchases  of  such  treasures  for  himself  when  he  could  af- 
brd  to  do  so.  In  an  old  hayloft,  remote,  from  interrup- 
tion, he  used  to  shut  himself  up  with  these  books,  parti- 
cularly a  collection  of  Italian  comedies,  with  whicn  he 
became  so  CEuniliar  that  he  used  to  ihinJt  in  Italian. 

At  this  time  he  kept  a  journal  of  his  thoughts,  writing 
it  each  day  in  a  different  language,  or  vajrying  it  accord- 
ing to  the  books  he  had  been  reading.  He  soon  found 
that  the  ear  is. only  an  auxiliary  to  the  tongue  in  lingual 
learning  ;  and  hence  it  was  that  he  sought  the  com- 
paniondiip  of  itinerant  Italians,  or  other  foreigners,  with 
whom  he  could  converse  in  their  own  language. 

He  removed  to  L<md(Hi  at  the  age  of  ei^teen,  and  en- 
tered a  mercantile  house  as  clerk.  The  Peninsular  war 
was  then  at  its  height,  and  that  house  being  extensively 
connected  with  the  supplies  of  the  British  army  in  Spain, 
he,  being  a  lin^ist,  was  sent  out  to  that  country  as 
the  representative  oi  the  house.  This  was  in  1613.  He 
had  consignments  in  nearly  all  the  ports  of  the  north  of 
Spain  and  south  of  France,  and  travelled  frequently  from 
town  to  town,  as  tiie  scene  of  the  war  shifted. 
-  In  1816,  he  started  in  business  for  himself,  and  did 
not  omit  it  finally  until  1828.  During  that  period  he 
tffaveUed  in  the  pursuits  of  commerce  througn  all  the 
continent  of  Europe,  still  associating  the  study  of  books 
and  languages  witli  mercfantile  business.     And  it  is  not 


too  mttch  to  say,  that  few  men  in  the  same  flpaee  of 
time  had  such  a  varied  fortune  ;  at  one  time  adtetittoittg 
well,  and  making  great  gains:  again  incorring  heaty 
losses ;  onoe  more  wealthy,  onee  more  poor  ;  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  happy  home,  and  again  nooseless  and  in 
prison.  ^  In  1882,  he  was  arrested  m  Franoe,  and  thrown 
mto  prison  for  several  weeks,  one  fortnight  of  whieh  was  So- 
litary confinement.  The  charge  againrt  him  was,  that  he  had 
Visited  the  Uberal  politicians  in  France  and  elsewhere,  had 
carried  sealed  letters,  and  had  attempted  to  aid  the  ^ssape 
of  a  young  man  who  was  afterwards  gniUotined  for  singing 
a  repubBcan  sone.  The  real  object  of  his  imprisonment  wms 
to  extort  from  him,  by  inqnisitorial  examinations,  and  by 
terror,  something  that  womd  enable  the  Bourbon  govern- 
ment to  proseeute  the  Uberab  g{  France.  He  was  known 
to  have  visited  the  Duke  of  Orleans  (now  ldne,)and 
to  have  the  oonfidence  of  the  leading  liberals.  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  English  government.  Mr.  Oanninff  de- 
manded that  he  should  either  be  released,  or  iadiotel  and 
brou^t  to  trial  ^  He  was  not  tried,  but  wte  released  on 
conditbn  of  submitting  to  be  banished  from  Franoe. 

When  the  Bourbons  were  themselves  banidied  ham 
Franoe  in  1880,  Dr.  Bowrinc  wrote  the  address  of  tfa(B 
Oity  of  London  to  the  FrencA,  congratulating  than  on 
the  revolution  of  July.  He  went  with  it  to  Paris,  and 
was  received  with  public  honours  by  the  Prefect  of  the 
Seine,  and  the  municipality  of  th^  French  capital. 

In  1824  he  established  the  WeetminsUt  Btinsid^  Jersmy 
Bentham  providing  the  funds.  The  Whigs  had  long  pos- 
sessed their  EdinSurgh  Itemew^  the  Tories  their  BlaStwood 
and  their  Quarterly.  Radicalism  was  despised  by  the  higher 
organs  of  literature.  But  now  its  dimity  was  vindicated 
and  established.  It  was  allied  with  science  and  philosophy, 
and  was  respected  from  the  day  on  wUoh  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  Wistmifiiter  made  its  appearance.  The  Review 
opened  also  as  the  prophet  and  apostle  of  Free  Trade,  of 
commercial  emancipation  to  all  nations,  as  the  fbrerunner 
of  civilization  ana  peace  to  all  races  of  men.  With 
Bowring  in  its  pages  then,  and  Colonel  Thompson  after 
him,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  WeitmuttUr  Bniew 
has  done  more  for  the  propagatk>n  of  those  principles  now 
triumphant,  than  any  other  periodical  i^iatever.  l%e  ar- 
ticle entitled  **  Observations  on  the  Restrictive  and  Pro- 
hibitorv  System  of  Spain,'*  was  by  Dr.  Bowring,  the  ground- 
work, however,  being  a  manuscript  by  Jeremy  Bnitham. 
It  is  pleasirtg  to  remark  that  of  the  Hterary  men  associated 
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with  die  WaimUuf^  B&wUw  in  its  early  yeari,  all  of  them 
have  risen  to  political  or  social  eminnnoe  ;  no  mean  evi- 
dence of  the  rectitude  of  their  principles. 

In  1 828,  a  Finance  Oonunittee  of  the  House  of  Oom- 
mons  reconunended  Dr.  Bowring  as  a  fit  commissioner 
for  the  reform  of  the  public  accounts.  And  so  well  did 
his  reputation  stand  as  a  financier,  practically  aeouainted 
with  every  system  of  public  accounts  throughout  Aurope, 
that  though  the  government  was  a  Tory  one,  and  he  was 
known  as  a  Radical  in  pditics,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, Mr.  Herries,  appointed  him  to  that  responsible 
office.  But  the  Duke  of  Wellineton,  on  ascertaimng  the 
fact,  peremptorily  objected  to  the  appointment,  and  in- 
sisted on  the  Doctor^s  name  being  ezpunsed  from  the  com- 
mission, being  alarmed  at  his  reputed  Badicalism.  He 
was,  however,  sent  to  Holland  to  report  on  the  Dutch 
igfstem  of  public  book-keeping,  with  the  private  intima- 
tion, that  he  might  on  his  return  be  re-appointed  to  the 
commission.  But  when  he  returned,  the  Duke  was  still 
inexorable.  He  was  then  officially  informed,  that  no 
opening  was  likely  to  be  found  for  him.  He  had  not 
sought  the  appointment, — ^it  was  oficred  to  him  by  Mr. 
Herries :  he  gave  up  other  business  to  accept  it ;  con- 
sequentty,  this  exclusion  firom  the  commission  caused  him 
much  inconvenience,  if  not  absolute  loss. 

In  1830,  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  commission 
on  public  accounts,  of  which  Sir  Henry  Pamell  was  chairman. 
He  wrote  the  reports,  four  in  number,  which  were  pre- 
sented to  Parliament,  two  of  them  on  the  French,  and 
two  on  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  system  of  public  account- 
ancy. In  preparing  these,  lie  visited  Paris,  the  flague, 
and  Brussels,  and  examined  the  finance  departments  of  their 
governments.  The  first  report  made  by  the  commission,  led  to 
a  complete  change  in  the  Exchequer,  and  has  become  the 
foundation  of  aU  the  improvements  which  have  been  since 
made.  The  second  report  was  on  the  military  accounts, 
which  took  immediate  effect,  owinff  to  the  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance of  Sir  Henry  Pamell  being  then  Paymaster- 
General. 

The  principle  laid  down  in    the  report  on  the  Exohe- 

Juer  recommended  that  all  money  received  from  the  public 
hould  be  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  and  not  be  disposed 
of  without  parliamentary  sanction.  This  part  of  the  re- 
port has  npt  yet  been  carried  into  effect.  Year  after 
year   Dr.   Bowring  continued    to    insist  on   this  reform; 
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no  less  than  seven  millions  sterling,  it  is  estimated,  are 
interoopted  by  the  servants  of  the  crown,  and  diapojud 
of  without  any  aooount  being  rendered  to  the  public.  In 
this  manner,  the  different  revenue  departments  are 
paid.  What  would  we  think  of  the  clerks  and  shopmen, 
and  porters  and  errand  boys  of  a  tradesman  in  Westminster 
collecting  their  master's  money,  and  paying  themselves 
in  the  first  instance,  handing  over  to  their  employer 
only  so  much  as  they'  did  not  think  fit  to  keep  (  Would 
it  not  be  monstrous  in  the  case  of  a  private  employer ! 
And  is  it  not  worse  in  the  case  of  a  nation,  whose 
offices  are  in  Westminster,  and  whose  servants  aet 
thus. 

This  distinguished  financier  has  been  twice  the  chair- 
mao  of  Committees  of  the  Commons  on  the  ocdonial  aiy 
counts ;  and  in  the  Session  of  1846,  had  the  satisfaction 
of  earrj'ing  moat  of  the  resolutions  proposed  to  the  house 
OD  that  intricate  and  important  subject,  a  subject  sJlthe 
more  important  because  it  is  intricate,  and  little  under- 
stood  by  the  general  public.  In  a  commercial  nation 
like  this  it  is  a  discredit  to  have  the  pnbllo  books 
kept  in  a  manner  that  affords  no  check  to  malversation, 
or  abuses  :  the  system  recommended  from  time  to  time 
by  Dr.  Bowring  would  be  a  complete  check  in  private, 
and  would  give  the  public  a  oonfidenoe  in  the  goven^ 
ment  servants  which   they  cannot  Dow  feeL 

In  1831  Dr.  Bowring,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  TiHiera, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Clarendon,  was  appdnted  a  commis- 
sioner to  investigate  the  state  of  oar  eommeroial  rela- 
tions with  France.  The  French  oommisaioners  were  M. 
Duohatel,  and  Baron  Freville ;  two  elaborate  reports  were 
presented  to  parliament.  A  less  result  followed  tJian  might 
nave  been  expected,  yet  several  restrictions  were  relaxed ; 
some  grievances  were  redressed,  and  our  exports  and  im- 
pwla  were  conBid<;rabIy  increaaed. 

In  1882,  with  a  special  view  to  the  silk  tsnde  in 
France,  Dr.  Bownuf  visited  Lyons,  St  Etienne,  and 
the  districts  where  the  silk  trade  is  most  extensive.  He 
gave  evidence  that  yea' '  bf^fore  a  parliamentary  committee. 
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and  the  reflolt  was  so  great  a  Free  Trade  movement  in 
the  wine  districts,  as  to  cause  no  small  apprehension  to 
the  French  goyemment,  which  complained  of  the  agitation 
which  he  was  reported  to  have  caused.  But  as  the  Doctor 
has  truly  sud,  *^  Little  is  to  be  done  in  France  or  else- 
where by  negotiation;  our  wample^  not  our  diplomacy, 
will  change  foreign  taiifiEs.^  This  example  England  is  now 
giving. 

In  183S,  he  visited  all  the  manufacturing  cantons  of 
ibwitzerland,  and  reported  thereon  to  parliament.  He  was 
impressed  with  the  fact,  that  the  Free  Trade  principles, 
paramount  there,  had  enabled  Switzerland,  notwithstanding 
a  disadvantageous  position,  remoteness  from  the  supply  of 
raw  materials,  remoteness  from  ports  of  shipment,  difficult 
communication  through  mountainous  regions,  high  value 
of  land,  and  comparatively  high  value  of  labour,  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  her  rivals  in  all  the  great  markets 
of  the  world. 

la  18:i6,  Dr.  Bowring  went  on  a  mission  to  Italy,  and 
reported  to  parliament  on  the  state  of  our  commercial  rela- 
tions with  Tuscany,  Lucoa,  the  Lombardian  and  Pontifical 
«tates.  The  liberal  oommercial  code  of  Tuscany  stands 
out  in  advantageous  contrast  to  the  restrictive  and  pro- 
hibitory policy  of  the  other  Italian  states  :  and  the  Eng- 
lish missionary  of  commerce  was  enabled  to  report  on  the 
beneficial  effects  of  Free  Trade  as  seen  there  in  the  bet- 
ter cultivation  of  the  land,  in  its  higher  value,  and  in  the 
superior  conduct  of  the  Tuscan  people. 

In  1897  and  1838,  he  travelled  in  E^pt,  Syria,  and 
Turkey,  on  a  government  conmieroial  mission.  The  results 
were  embodied  in  a  report  to  the  Foreign  Office,  which 
was  printed  and  presented  to  both  houses  of  Parliament. 
He  was  absent  on  this  mission  twelve  months :  visited 
every  part  of  Egypt  as  far  as  Nubia  in  the  south ;  tra- 
versed Svria  from  Aleppo  to  Acre,  and  returned  by  Con- 
stantinople and  the  Danube  to  London. 

In  18i39,  he  was  commissioned  by  the  government  to  go 
to  Berlin  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Zoll  Verein  (the 
Qerman  Customs  Union)  :  on  this  he  made  an  elaborate 
report,  which  was  presented  to  parliament,  and  has  bad 
considerable  influence  over  the  minds  of  reflective  states- 
men both  at  home  and  abroad,  by  its  exposition  of  the 
disadvantages  of  hostile  tariffs.  The  memorable  report  to 
parliament  on  the  impost  duties,  which  led  to  tne  pro- 
posed relaxation  of  the  English  tariff  by  the  Whigs,  and 
tile  dissolution  of  their  ministry  in  that  year ;  which  sub- 
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aennontly  led  to  Sir  Robert  Peers  amended  tariff  in  1842, 
and  again  justified  him  in  his  Free  Trade  revolution  in 
1846,  was  chiefly  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Bo  wring.  There  was, 
however,  another  commerdal  reformer  associated  with  it, 
to  whom  the  emancipated  oommerce  of  Endand  are  deeply 
indebted,  and  to  whom  as  yet  less  than  justice  has  been 
rendered — Joseph  Hume. 

Dr.  Bowrin^  for  several  years  laboured  with  assiduity, 
though  not  with  the  success  which  his  labours  and  their  object 
deserved  in  the  reformation,  or  rather  abolition  of  the 
quarantine  laws;  relics  of  ignorance,  which  hinder  free 
commerce,  and  are  a  discredit  to  the  science  and  common 
sense  of  our  age  and  country. 

In  contested  elections  Dr.  Bowring  has  had  a  share  of 
disappointments  more  than  enough  to  discourage  ordinary 
men,  relieved,  however,  with  occasional  success.  In  IS32, 
on  the  enfranchisement  of  Blackburn  by  the  Reform  Act, 
he  stood  a  contest  for  that  place,  and  was  beaten  by 
twelve  votes.  In  1885  he  again  contested  it,  and  was 
again  beaten  by  thirteen  votes.  The  same  year  he  con* 
tested  the  Glyde  district  of  burghs,  and  won  the  election 
by  a  majority  of  237  votes.  In  1837  he  lost  these 
burghs  by  71  votes.  In  1841  he  was  defeated  at  Ear- 
caldy,  by  a  majority  of  87  votes ;  and  the  same  year 
was  elected  for  Bolton  by  a  minority  of  78  voteSa 

The  miscellaneous  services  of  Dr.  Bowring  are  for  too 
numerous  to  be  repeated  here.  Within  the  last  two  or 
three  years  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  was  afficted  with  a 
faction  of  monopolists  oppressing  it  like  a  nightmare, 
applied  to  him  for  his  advice  and  assistance.  He  gave 
both.  He  brought  the  grievances  before  government  pri- 
vately, and  effected  a  refDrmation  that  has  made  him 
the  most  popular  man  that  OYer  set  foot  on  that  island. 

A  letter  in  the  newspapers  dated  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man, 
September  1.9,  1846,  conveys  the  estimate  of  the  Doctor^s 
services  as  held  by  the  islanders.     It  says  : — 

**  Political  demonstrations  are  of  so  rare  occurrence 
on  this  little  non-beprebbivtkd  island,  that  when  they  do 
occur  we  make  the  most  of  them.  In  a  late  number 
of  your  journal,  it  is  stated  that  Dr.  Bowring  is  *  the  most 
popular  man  that  ever  set  foot  on  the  island.  The  state- 
ment is  true,  and  the  cause  of  it  is  obvious*  When  the  learned 
gentlemen  first  visited  the  Isle  of  Man,  three  years  ago, 
e  found  its  commerce  tied  up,  by  a  paltry  licenoe  system, 
which  in  the  practical  operation  proved  an  instrument  of 
favouritism,  fraud,  oppression,  and  petty  tyranny.  He  found 
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our  ports  and  harbours  shut  affainst  the  tempest-tossed 
leamen,  unless  a  large  sum  in  harbour  dues  was  paid  by 
the  vessel  in  distress.  The  Doctor  brought  these  gnevanees 
before  government,  got  the  lioeaoes  abolished,  trade  put 
on  a  satisfactory  footings  and  the  ports  opened* 

**  On  the  occasion  of  his  recent  visit,  17th  September,  1846, 
Dr.  Bowring  desired  that  he  might  pass  through  the  eountrr 
unnoticed.  But  the  people's  gratitude  would  not  have  it 
BO.  By  five  o'clock,  p.m«,  one  hour  before  the  arrival  of 
the  steamer,  all  the  shops  and  places. of  business  were  shut 
in  the  town  of  Douglas^  The  people  from  the  adjoining 
country  began  to  pour  into  town  in  goodly  numbers. 
Flags  and  streamers  were  displayed  at  mast-head  by  the 
shipping  in  the  harbour.  Banners,  mottos,  and  flags  waved 
over  the  principal  streets,  and  were  hong  out  from  the  win- 
dows. The  steamer,  King  Orrf^  in  which  die  Doctor  came 
was  dressed  out  with  its  oolours.  On  approaching  th 
harbour,  a  large  boat  took  off  from  shore  a  body  of  the 
Reform  Committee,  who  went  on  board  the  steamer  to  es- 
cort their  benefactor  into  the  town.  By  this  time  many  thou- 
sands of  people  of  both  sexes  thronged  the  long,  commodious 
pier,  and  blocked  up  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  the 
town.  As  the  boat  contaming  our  Ji0Q0iin)d  visitor  and 
his  friends  approached  tha  pier,  loud  and  hearty  cheers 
boEst  forth  from  the  multitude.  After  landing.  Doctor 
Bowring  arose  in  his  carriage,  and  addressed  the  dense 
throng  around  him,  saying  adl  that  was  kind  and  appro- 
priate. 

<*  Such  is  the  enthusiasm  of  our  people  toward  the  Hon. 
Member  for  Bolton,  that  they  would  elect  him,  I  believe, 
Eang  of  Man  to-morrow,  the  successor  of  the  Stanleys 
and  Athols,  if  they  were  put  to  the  vote.  The  Doctor 
has  given  his  pledge  that  he  will  still  lend  his  ser- 
vices to  the  island  until  the  people  are  represented  in 
the  legislature.  Hitherto  the  people  have  been  governed 
by  an  oligarchv,  which  the  Danes  established  over  them, 
when  the  island  was  in  subjection  to  that  power.  The  intel- 
tigence  of  the  Manxmen  has  now  entirely  outgrown  theiri 
Scandinavian  institutions;  and  it  is  reasonable  and  right'' 
Jiat  the  people  should  have  a  voice  through  their  re- 
presentatives, in  framing  the  laws  which  are  to  control 
:heir  property,  their  libertv  and  their  lives.^ 

In  literature  Dr.  Bowrmg  has  taken  a  wide  ranee. 
He  has  written  sentimental  sonnets,  and  edited  the  ju. 
nsprudence  of  Bentham.  Had  he  been  less  philosopmoi 
!ie  would  have  perhaps  been  more  popular ;  as  certaudy. 
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if  he  had  been  leM  demoorntic  he  would  have  been  a  more 
liberally  rewarded  politician.     As  a  speaker  he  is  argumen- 
tative,  clear,  animated,  and  often  eloquent   in  the  verj 
higbeit  sense  of  that  term.     The  speech  he  delivered  on  the 
20th  of  September,   1838,   at   Manchester,   which  led  to 
the  immediate  formation  of  tlie  society  that  ended  as  the 
National  Anti-Gom-Law  League,   is  a  master-piece,  and, 
from  its  intrinsic  valne  as  well  as  from  the  histoncal  circum- 
stances associated  with  it,  will  be  long  preserved.     It  com- 
prehends the  whole  subject  involved  in  commercial  emanci- 
pation, from  the  loaf  of  bread  of  the  weaver  and  his  web  of 
cloth  in  Manchester,  to  the  future  destiny  of  nations  and  of 
rao^  of  men  when  there  shall  be  universal  brotherhood ; 
and  England  (so  he  said)  when  she  establishes  Free  Trade, 
shall  **  create  tor  herself  a  condition  of  society  and  state  of 
opinion  that  will  make  her  the  lever- of  the  universal  world  .^ 
And  again  he  said  of  war, — ^^  Oommerce  is  as  yet  the  Her- 
cules in  his  cradle,  not  having  strangled  the  serpent,  but  the 
serpent  will  be  strangled  ;^  and  he  foretold  what  has  hap- 
peuedy  that  if  the  men  of  Manchester  would  arouse  them- 
selves and  be  nnited,  and  wonld  instruct  others  as  they 
were  instructed,  there  was  no  human  obstacle  that  could 

! prevent  the  abolition  of  the  chiefest  monopoly  in  a  very 
ew  years :    this  is  done ;  and  all  the  rest  will  be  fulfilled  in 
due  .time* 

The  foregoing  was  written  in  1846,  he  then  added ;  whe- 
ther the  Free  Traders,  merchants,  and'  manufacturers  who 
have  the  means  and  the  ability  to  dispense  rewards,  or 
whether  the  government  which  nas  been  elevated  to  power 
and  popularity  by  the  labours  of  such  men  as  Dr.  fiowring, 
have  done  all  they  should  do  in  acknowledgment  of  such 
services  as  his,  they  must  each  for  themselves  determine;  But 
to  himself,  to  a  high  intellectual  nature  Uke  his,  there  must 
be  a  great  reward  in  seeing  those  principles  triumphant, 
which  he  has  advocated  for  so  many  years  in  so  many  lands 
and  in  every  language  of  the  people  amongst  whom  he  has 
travelled. 

In  1849  a  testimonial  of  esteem  was  forwarded  to  him 
in  China,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  he  hav- 
ing accepted  at  the  end  of  1848  the  appointment  of 
Oonsul  at  Hoi^  Kong.  It  is  a  matter  for  deep  regret 
that  so  able  a  financier,  so  sound  a  politician,  so  worthy  a 
man,  was  not  appointed  to  some  more  exalted  office,  and 
at  home  where  nis  many  good  services  entitled  him  to  be 
employed.  * 

At  the  general  Election  in  1847,  he  stood  for  BoHon,  in- 
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present  writer,  that  he  attended  a  large  meeting  at 
Birmingham  in  the  hitter  end  of  1842,  after  trayelling 
from  Manchester  in  the  afternoon ;  that  he  addressed  the 
meedng  at  a  late  hour  with  the  usual  happj  effect,  though 
composed  of  strangers  unacquainted  with  the  local  iHus- 
trations  and  idiom  of  Lancashire  ;  that  instead  of  retiring 
to  bed,  like  the  other  members  of  the  Lancashire  de- 
putation there,  he  returned  to  Manchester  with  the  down 
mail  train  to  renew  his  daily  attendance  upon  the  various 
large  establishments  of  which  he  was  the  head.  And  this  is 
a  sample  of  the  energetic  services  which  lasted  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  Anti-Com-Law  struggle,  from  the 
time  the  League  took  it  up  until  its  succes^ul  close,  and 
for  some  time  afterwards. 

His  munificent  contributions  to  the  funds  stood  not  alone. 
In  them  the  nation,  amazed  with  the  array  of  other  munificent 
contributors  to  the  fifty  thousand,  the  hundred  thousand, 
and  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pound  funds, 
saw  nothing  singular.  But  Mr.  Brooks  stood  always  in 
the  first  class.  In  one  respect  he  stood  alone.  He  gua- 
ranteed d£^50  from  his  own  pocket  towards  the  election 
expenses  of  any  member  of  the  League  who  would  contest 
a  parliamentaiy  constituency.  Mr.  Brooks  was  elected 
Boroughreeve,  and  was  afterwards  an  Alderman  of  the 
new  corporation. 

At  the  general  election  in  August,  1847,  he  ofiered 
himself  for  Bolton.  Having  been  an  extensive  employer 
of  labour  in  that  boroueh,  though  not  so  at  the  time, 
he  had  much  personal  mfluence,  and  could  have  been  re- 
turned without  difficulty.  There  were  three  candidates : 
Dr.  Bowring  and  himself,  liberals,  and  Mr.  Boiling,  a  toir. 
On  the  first  dav  of  the  election,  Mr.  Brooks  headed  the 
poll.  It  was  almost  a  certainty  that  he  and  Mr.  Boiling 
would  be  the  two  members  if  he  continued  a  candidate, 
and  that  Doctor  Bowring  would  be  defeated.  Mr.  Brooks 
at  once  decided  to  have  Doctor  Bowring  returned.  He 
canvassed  his  own  pledged  supporters  for  him;  issued 
bills  requesting  the  liberals  to  *'vote  for  Bowring,  not 
for  me — never  mind  me  V*  and  thus  returned  the  learned 
and  veteran  financier.  It  is  a  question  if  electioneering 
history  contains  another  case  of  self-sacrifice  so  thoroughly 
disinterested.  The  electors  of  Bolton  did  themselves  credit 
b^  subsequently  testifying  to  Mr.  Brooks  their  sense  of 
his  generosity.  The  election  of  that  day  was  not  con- 
eluded,  and  the  turmoil  was  at  its  height,  when  Mr.  €(eo. 
Wilson  passed  through  Bolton  on  his  way  to  l^reston,  to 
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introduoe  the  name  of  a  Free  Trade  candidate  there  for 
north  Lancashire.  Mr.  Brooks,  instead  of  seeking  repose 
after  his  days  of  canvass  and  contest,  joined  Mr.  Wilson 
in  his  mission  to  Preston  and  Lancaster— canvassed  for 
the  new  county  candidate,  Mr.  Heywood  — and  cleared  the 
way  for  his  election  in  North  Lancashire. 

At  this  time  there  had  not  been  a  word  said  nor  a 
mmour  heard  of  any  candidate  for  the   West  Biding  of 
Yorkshire  other  than  the  late  members,   Lord   Morpeth, 
whig,   and    Mr.    Dennison,    tory.     But  there   had    been 
whispers  of  the  name  of   a  canaidate — Mr.   Cobden,   who 
was  then  in  Bussia*      It  was   deemed   impolitic   to  men- 
tion the  name  in  connection  with  that  constituency  earlier. 
On  a  Monday  morning,  circulars,  signed  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
were  sent  to  the  leading  liberals  of  the  West  Biding,  in- 
quiring if  they  were  willing  to  accept  Mr.    Cobden    (in 
his  absence  and  unknown  to   him)  as  a  candidate,  to  all 
of  which  favourable  replies  were  given,  except  one.     Mr. 
Brooks  and  another  j^entleman  started    for  Leeds  on  the 
Tuesday    morning,   visited   that   and  other  places  during 
the  day,  and  returned  to   Manchester  at  night  to  report 
progress,    which  was  favourable  in  every  thing  but  the  ex- 
penses of  a  probable  contest.      They  returned  to   York- 
shire on  the  Thursday,  Mr.  Brooks  giving  his  guarantee 
for  a  large  part  of  any  amount  of  expenses  in  the  event 
of  a  contest,  and  remaining  there,   in  case  of  unforeseen 
nnergencies,  until  the   election  was  over   and  Mr.  Cobden 
was  one  of  the  members  for  the  West  Biding. 

That  such  unresisting  energy,  physical  and  mental, 
impaired  his  health,  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  fear. 
In  May,  1848,  in  the  companionship  of  Mr.  Prentice 
he  went  to  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to  invigorate 
his  constitution  by  change  of  scene  and  society.  He  re* 
turned  to  England  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  but 
without  having  derived  permanent  benefit. 

Mr.  Brooks  was  not  Uberal  alone  with  his  personal  ser- 
Tices,  nor  with  his  purse  for  favourite  political  mea- 
sures or  persons,  and  for  those  only.  He  was  liberal  in 
respect  of  other  men^s  opinions.  While  adhering  to  the 
(Siuroh  as  a  member,  and  supportmg  and  promoting  its 
interests*  he  treated  Dissenters  with  rather  more  liberality 
than  was  tolerated  in  him.  At  his  works,  having  pro- 
vided a  place  for  worship  and  education  for  the  Church 
people,  they  wore  satisfiea ;  they  did  not  wish  the  Inde- 
pendents to  be  served  in  like  manner.  But  he  did  the 
same  for  the  Independents.     They  were  satisfied,  and  did 
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thiuk  it  Deoessary  for  him  to  provide  for  any  other  Dis- 
Benters.  But  he  did  the  Bame  for  the  Methodists  ;  they 
were  satisfied,  and,  with  the  others,  ioined  in  opposing 
similar  provision  for  the  Roman  Catholics !  He,  how- 
ever, dia  the  same  for  the  Roman  Oathdios,  and  hoped 
as  they  could  not  all  be  of  one  opinion,  they  would  be, 
all  good  friends,  tolerant  and  helpful  to  one  another. 

Such  of  his  generous  actions  as  could  be  hidden  were 
never  known.  But  some  would  not  hide.  Entering  his 
office  one  day,  he  remarked  to  Mr.  R.  that  he  looked  ill. 
*^  Why  don^t  you  ^  to  a  warmer  climate,  to  Barbadoes 
or  Madeira — Madeira,  now,  why  don^t  you  eo  there  T 
The  young  man  shook  his  head.  *^  I  know ;  I  know  what 
you  mean.  Oome  here.^  He  led  the  way  to  a  private 
room,  and  there  told  the  invalid  that  the  want  of  money  must 
not  prevent  his  going  to  recruit  his  health.  He  at  once 
drew  a  cheque  for  a  verv  liberal  amount,  besides  giving 
him  an  order  to  draw  for  more  when  wanted.  The 
young  man  died,  and  about  JPSOO  of  the  money  unex- 
pended came  iuto  his  father^s  hands,  with  infonnatioB 
rrom  whence  it  was  supplied.  The  father  went  to  Mr. 
Brooks,  and  tendered  it  with  regret  that  he  could  .not 
ttien  repay  what  the  son  had  spent.  **'  No,  no,^  said  Mr. 
Brooks,  ^^  I  cannot  take  back  that  money;  what  ismonev 
to  the  loss  of  your  son  !  Yon  have  lost  your  son  r  And 
so  he  refused  to  take  back  the  money. 

In  the  case  of  an  humble  workman,  whose  wife  took  an 
occasional  fit  of  drinking,  in  which  she  carried  away  and 
pawned  the  household  furniture,  Mr.  Brooks  took  about 
as  much  personal  interest  in  furnishing  funds,  and  giving 
directions  to  get  it  restored,  as  he  did  about  a  oargo  of 
goods  in  one  of  his  ships  to  China. 

He  was  not  always  correct  in  his  estimate  of  men,  else 
probably  he  would  have  been  a  much  richer  man  himself. 
A  tale  of  difficulty  or  sufiering,  or  an  appearance  of  dis- 
tress, would  open  his  oenevolence  as  if  tne  operator  had 
a  key.  On  one  occasion  information  reached  him  that  he 
had  lost  the  enormous  sum  of  J!?70,0(K),  lent  to  a  p^wm 
who  seemed  to  have  large  property,  and  who  assured  him 
the  property  was  unencumbered.  It  now  turned  out  that 
the  property  had  been  mortgaged  to  its  utmost  value 
whilst  this  false  assurance  was  made.  Mr.  Brooks  re- 
turned to  his  warehouse  chagrined  and  vexed,  telling  his 
manager  that  he  had  been  so  deceived  and  taken  in  that 
he  was  now  resolved  to  change  his  whole  nature*  aod 
conductr-^-oease  to  lend  moaey— "Ceaee  to  believe  anybody**- 
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•top  his  oharities — and  spend  nothing.  While  he  was  yet 
speaking,  a  woman,  attended  by  children,  ragged,  and 
hungry  to  look  upon,  was  obsenred  standing  in  the  pas- 
sage. Apparently  unconscious  of  what  he  had  just  said, 
he  ordered  a  fihillin|^  to  be  ghren ;  the  elerk  reminded  him 
that  he  said  all  chanties  must  be  stopped.  *^  WeU,  weU,^ 
he^  replied,  ^^but  donH  begin  with  this  woman  and  her 
children  ;  look  at  the  children,  we  could  not  begin  with 
them,  you  know."*^  He  never  did,  never  could  begin  such  a 
change.  Death  alone  closed  the  charities  of  a  life  that  was  as 
beautiful  in  its  beneficence,  as  it  was  manly  and  upright. 

SBOnON   V. — ^THB  H02VOI7RABLI  OHARLBS  PBLHAM   VILUCBS. 

In  an  apartment,  sombre  and  far  from  healthful,  in  the 
Old  Buildings,  Lincoln'*s  Inn,  sits  a  barrister  every  day, 
save  about  six  weeks  in  the  year,  durine  most  hours  of 
the  day,  devoting  himself  to  the  dml  drudgery  ot 
an  Examinership  of  the  Oourt  of  Chancery.  The  counsel 
engaged  in  chancery  causes,  instead  of  examining  witnesses, 
as  in  courts  of  common  law,  write  down  a  series  of  interrogar 
tions,  which,  with  the  witnesses,  are  handed  over  to  the 
Examiners.  A  moderate  range  of  intellectual  ability  is  all 
that  the  duties  of  an  Examiner  require.  But  he  must 
have  great  industry,  patience,  and  self-denial.  He  must 
ferret  into  the  closet  of  human  secrecies,  address  himself 
to  every  shade  of  temper,  prejudice,  and  feeling  of  perso- 
nal interest.  And  he  must  do  all  this  without  his  great 
talents,  should  he  possess  great  talents,  being  seen  by  the 
world  and  rewarded  accordingly.  He  is  doomed  by  the 
rules  of  the  Oourt  of  Chancery  to  hide  under  a  bushel, 
or  which  is  perhaps  a  darker  place,  to  hide  in  an  old 
apartment  in  the  old  Buildings,  Lincdn^s  Inn,  so  long 
as  he  retains  the  appointment  of  Examiner,  which  is  an  ap- 
pointment for  life. 

But  why,  burrowing  in  that  dark  place,  in  that  office 
of  drudgery,  do  we  find  one  of  a  noble  family^  the  bearer 
of  an  aristocratic  name,  the  possessor  of  talents  higher 
in  order  than  any  conferred  by  nature,  save  on  nature'^s 
own  nobility  !  We  may  only  answer  this  by  saying  that 
the  Honourable  Mr.  Viluers,  tor  it  is  he  of  whom  we  speak, 
has  no  more  honourable  part  in  name  or  nature,  'than 
that  desire  for  independence  which,  in  the  absence  of  an 
iiulependent  fortune,  has  led  him  to  work  for  his  sub- 
sistence, while  political  subserviency  might  have  procured 
for  him,  as  for  many  others  with  less  family  influence  and 
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far    less    ability    than    his,    higher   honours    and  greater 
wealth. 

Charles  Pelbam  Villiers,  brother  of  the  present  Earl 
of  Clarendon,  and  third  son  of  the  brother  of  the  late 
Earl,  was  born  in  London  in  1802.  He  attended  no 
publio  school  At  the  age  of  1 6,  being  destined  for  India, 
no  went  to  the  East  India  Colleee,  at  which  he  studied 
two  years  under  Mr.  Malthus  and  Sir  James  Mcintosh, 
then  the  professors  of  political  economy  and  constitutional 
law.  Mr.  Villiers  did  not  avail  himself  of  the  appoint* 
raent  to  India.  He  went  to  St.  John^s  College,  Oam- 
bridge,  at  which  University  he  took  his  degree  in  1824. 
In  that  year  also  he  was  entered  at  Linodn^s  Inn,  and 
commenced  his  studies  for  the  bar. 

Mr.  Villiers  very  early  took    a  remarkable  interest  in 

1>olitics,  and  was  for  some  time  after  he  had  left  col- 
oge,  a  pupil  of  Mr.  M^CuUoch,  in  London.  He  became 
an  admirer  of  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Huskisson,  for  the 
bold  manner  in  which  they  had  begun  to  assail  the  com- 
mercial monopolies.  As  a  friend  and  supporter  of  those 
statesmen,  he  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  Hull  at 
the  general  election  in  1826  ;  on  which  occasion  he  de- 
nounced the  Corn-laws  with  as  much  ardour  as  he  has 
ever  done  since.  He  lost  the  election  by  a  small  majo- 
rity. In  1827,  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  went  the 
western   circuit. 

In  1829,  the  then  Master  of  the  Bolls  offered  him  the 
office  of  secretary,  which  had  recently  been  held  by  Mr. 
Tiemey,  the  eminent  Queen^s  Counsel.  This  office  did 
not  preclude  his  practice.  He  accepted  it,  and  held  it 
until  1834 ;  when  the  same  judge  urged  upon  his  accept- 
ance one  of  the  Examinerships  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
vhich  had  then  fallen  vacant :  this  he  accepted,  soon  after 
which  his  friend  and  patron   died. 

In  1 835,  at  the  ^neral  election,  Mr.  Villiers  presented 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  Wolverhampton.  He  was 
successful,  and  was  chiefly  indebted  for  his  success  to 
the  profession  of  the  same  Free  Trade  principles  which 
he  had  avowed  in  1826  at  Hull,  this  town  (curiouslv 
enough  the  birth-place  of  Huskisson,)  being  much  in  ad- 
vance of  other  towns  on  the  subject.  In  general  politics 
he  appears  at  this  time  to  have  been  identified  with  the 
school  of  which  James  Mill,  Grote,  and  Warburton  were 
ornaments;  and  from  the  period  of  his  entering  into  publio 
life  np  to  the  present  time,  his  votes  seem  to  have  been 
invariably  given  in  favour  of  every  means  that  could  ior- 
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crease  the  power  and  happiness  of  the  people.      Ills  party, 
commonly  styled   the    philosophical     radicals,   were  great 

Erofieients  in  political  economy,  and  ardent  advocates  of 
Vee  Trade.  It  was  at  a  meeting  at  Sir  William  Moles- 
wor^hX  in  1837,  that  Mr.  Villiers  was  strongly  urged  to 
de'Vote  his  attention  peculiarly  to  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  In  that  year  he  pledged  himself  at  the  hustings 
to  move  for  their  total  repeal. 

Accordingly  he,  in  the  session  of  1838,  made  his  first 
motion  to  that  effect,  and  which  he  repeated  year  after  year, 
until  the  prime  minister  took  the  subject  out  of  his  hands 
in  1846.  Shr  William  Molesworth  seconded  the  motion 
in  1838,  in  an  able  speech.  Mr.  Villiers,  on  that  occa- 
sion, seems  to  have  been  the  first  person  who  directed 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  many  applications 
made  to  parliament  by  the  agriculturists  for  relief,  and 
subsequent  to  the  passing  of  the  Oorn  Law — a  proof,  as 
he  contended,  that  the  law  had  been  a  failure.  In  that 
speech  also  he  called  upon  the  manufacturers  and  the 
representatives  of  manufactures  in  the  House,  to  speak 
out,  warning  them  as  if  in  prophecy,  that  the  time  was 
fast  approaching  when,  if  they  did  not  choose  to  speak 
out,  they  would  be  compelled  to  do  so.  But  they  did 
not  speak  out.  And  Mr.  Oobden,  who  was  in  the  gallery 
of  the  House  on  that  occasion,  as  a  ^^  stranger,"^  has 
been  heard  to  declare  publicly  since,  that  he  departed 
with  a  mingled  feeling  of  disgust  and  despair  at  the 
apathy  disfilayed  by  the  representatives  of  the  commer- 
cial constituencies,  though  they  had  listened  to  the  masterly 
speech  of  Mr.  Villiers. 

In  consequence  of  the  position  which  Mr.  Villiers 
now  occupied  with  regard  to  the  Com  Laws,  he  was 
invited  to  Manchester  in  the  winter  of  1838,  to  a  meet- 
ing held  to  consider  the  course  to  be  taken  in  the  fol- 
lowing session.  The  harvest  had  generally  failed,  and 
the  whole  business  of  the  oountry  was  about  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  difficulty  of  meeting  the  deficiency.  On 
this  occasion  Mr.  Villiers  made  one  of  his  most  success- 
ful speeches,  and  it  was  resolved,  ^^  that  he  should  be 
requested*  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers,  to  apply  to 
parliament  for  them  to  be  heard  by  counsel,  and  to  re- 
ceive evidence  from  them  at  the  bar  of  the  House.'*^— 
Accordingly  he  made  his  motion  ;  a  snirited  debate  fol- 
lowed, but  the  motion  was  rejected.  In  consequence^  of 
this  defeat  he  brought  on,  within  a  fortnight,  bis  motion 
for  the  total  and  unconditional  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
VOL.  II  28 
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The  ciuestioQ  was  disoosaed  for  several  nights,  but  his 
miaonty  did  not  increase  at  the  diviaion.  During  that 
session  many  incidental  discussions  arose,  in  whicn  Mr. 
Yilliers,  as  leader  of  the  Free  Trade  party,  took  a  part. 
He  brought  forward  the  (question  of  the  timber  duties, 
in  an  able  speech,  full  of  important  matter,  and  compre- 
hending the  whole  subject.  The  Vice-President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson,  concurred  in 
all  his  statements  and  inferences,  but  excused  the  go- 
vernment from  taking  up  the  subject,  on  the  ground  of 
not  having  the  support  of  the  house.  '  ^ 

In  1840  Mr.  Villiers  again  brought  forward  his  mo- 
tion for  the  repeal  of  the  Uorn  Laws.  His  speech  was  one 
of  the  most  powerful  ever  delivered  in  the  house  on  that 
subject.  A  debate  of  four  days  ensued — ^to  avoid  a  di- 
vision an  adjournment  was  moved  and  carried.  But  though 
all  the  deputations  which  then  annually  attended  in  Lon- 
don to  urge  the  question  on  members  of  parliament,  had 
returned  to  the  country,  and  though  Mr.  Oobden  had 
lefl  England,  Mr.  ViUiers  was  resolved  to  bring  the 
House  of  Oommons  to  an  expression  of  opinion  on  this 
vital  question.  He  gave  notice  of  another  motion  of 
total  repeal  for  the  same  session,  brought  it  on,  debated 
it,   and  went  to  a  division. 

In  that  year  he,  together  with    Mr.  Hume,  procured 
the  appointment   of  the    celebrated   Import   Duty  Com- 
mittee.    The  origin  of  this  committee  was  the  desire  of 
Mr.    Villiers  to  put  on  record    Mr.    J.    Deacon  Hume's 
evidence  against  the   principle    of  protection,  the  Prime 
Minister  having  said  tnat  tne  man  would    be  mad    who 
would    seek    to    abrogate    protection,    and    Mr.   Deacon 
Hume,  after  an  experience  of   thirty  years   at  the  Board 
of  Treule,  having  declared  his  belief  that  the  principle  was 
pernicious.     Mr.  Villiers  was  the  principal  querist  on  that 
committee,  and  most  valuable  information  was  elicited  by 
it.     Indeed,  it  is  well  known  that  the  publication  of  this 
evidence  in  a    readable   form,  as    a    supplement   to    the 
Spectator,  which  Mr.  Villiers,  Mr.  Hume,  and  a  few  others 
subscribed  to  have  done,  was  the  real  cause  of  the  Mi- 
nisterial budget  of  1841,  which  by  causing  a  dissolution 
of  the  Oabinet  and  of  Parliament,   was  ultimately   of  es- 
sential service  to  the  great  cause. 

In  1842  Mr.  Villiers,  true  to  the  position  he  held  as 
leader  of  the  Free  Traders,  opposed  the  Whig  proposi- 
tion for  a  fixed  duty,  and  also  Sir  Bobert  Peers  new 
sliding  scale,  with  amendments  for  total  repeal.   Mr.  Gobder 
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was  now  in  the  house,  and  gave  him  effective  support. 
So  did  Mr.  Mikier  Gibson.  The  numbers  on  .dividing 
were  not!  much  increased  for  Mr.  VilUers  ;  but  those 
who  divided  with  him  that  year  did  so  more  clearly  on 
the  question  of  immediate  repeal  than  any  time  before.— 
When  Sir  Robert  Peel  proposed  to  reduce  the  duty  on 
cattle  in  1842,  Mr.  Villiers  proposed  that  ihere  should 
be  no  duty  at  aD,  and  divided  the  House  on  the  ques- 
tion. In  that  session  he  opposed  the  income  tax — not 
that  it  was  a  direct  tax — ^he  was  favourable  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  direct  taxation — but  because  the  revenue  haa  de 
dined,  and  was  deficient  through  the  operation  of  the  Oom 
Law,  which  by  raising  prices  and  diminishing  consumption, 
robbed  the  Exchequer  as  well  as  the  consumers. 

In  1843  Mr.  Vilhers  again  made  his  motion  for  total  re- 
peal ;  the  debate  lasted  four  nights.  He  was  defeated ;  but 
the  numbers  in  his  favour  greatly  increased. 

In  1844  he  again  repeated  that  motion,  directing  attention 
to  the  distrust  which  the  farmers  felt  in  the  advocates  of  pro- 
tection. 

In  1 845  Lord  John  Russell,  on  the  first  night  of  the  ses- 
sion, declared  protection  to  be  the  bane  of  agriculture, 
which  was  seized  on  as  a  change  of  position  of  that  no- 
ble lord  by  Mr.  Villiers,  who  also  hailed  it  as  great 
gain  to  the  Free  Traders.  In  this  year  it  had  become 
more  apparent  than  at  any  time  before  (because  public 
attention  was  now  systematically  directed  to  the-  observation) 
that  in  proportion  as  food  was  abundant  and  cheap,  the 
people  were  better  employed,  contented,  and  more  com- 
fortable. Mr.  Villiers  gave  notice  of  a  motion  to  receive 
evidence  at  the  bar  in  proof  of  this ;  but  Lord  John 
Aussell  interposed  another  motion  to  go  into  the  whole 
condition  of  the  working  class.  Sir  James  Graham,  when 
that  motion  came  on,  speaking  for  the  government,  gave 

Sthe  whole  question  of  protection  being  a  oenefit  to  wa^es 
»  showed  by  facts  that  there  was  an  intimate  connection 
between  abundance  of  the  necessaries  of  life  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  working  classes.  In  consequence  of  this,  Mr. 
ViUiers  did  not  persevere  in  his  motion  for  inquiry;  but 
instead  brought  iorward  his  annual  motion  for  total  and 
immediate  repeal,  which  was  so  languidly  opposed  that 
tlie  end  of  the  com  monopoly  was  apparent  to  every 
one,  even  its  supporters.  The  failure  of  the  potato  crop 
in  Ireland,  and  in  most  parts  of  England  and  Scotland 
brought  the  question  to  a  crisis.  The  cabinet  took  it  up, 
and   Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  1846    disregarding  political  tra* 
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ditions,  party  assooiates,  and  personal  friendshipSy  oame 
before  the  country  to  do  justice  to  its  industry,  in  ao- 
oordance  with  the  new  convictions  which  new  circumstances 
had  forced  upon  him,  making  a  self-sacrifice,  in  combating 
prejudice,  ignorance,  and  fol^,  which  posterity  will  not 
&il  to  call  illustrious.  The  speech  of  |Mr.  Yilliers,  in 
supporting  Sir  Robert  Peel's  great  reform,  was  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  effective  he  ever  delivered.  It  had 
all  his  usual  piquancy,  not  less  than  his  usual  comprehen- 
siveness, all  his  usual  stores  of  fact«,  with  more  even  of 
his  dignified  eloquence  (and  that  is  saying  much  of  it) 
than  most  of  his  former  speeches. 

In  1833  Mr.  Yilliers  was  on  the  commission  of  inquiry 
into  the  operation  of  the  old  poor  laws,  and  acted  gra- 
tuitously. He  made  an  able  report,  but  in  altering  the 
poor  laws  his  recommendations  were  not  followed.  His 
view  was  that  the  poor  should  be  a  national  charge,  en 
titled  to  relief  in  whichever  place  they  happen  to  be, 
without  reference  to  settlement. 

When  the  parliamentary  committee  on  the  exportation  of 
machinery  was  taking  evidence,  he  managed  the  case  of 
the  machine-makers,  and  managed  it  successfully. 

On  the  post-of&ce  committee,  next  to  Mr.  Wallace,  Mr. 
Yilliers  was  the  most  active  member.  So  on  Mr.  Bright^s 
game  committee,  of  1846,  he  was  one  of  the  most  active,  and 
on  many  other  public  committees  far  too  numerous  to  par- 
ticularize. 

It  may  be  noticed,  with  regard  to  the  course  of  Mr. 
Yilliers  in  parliament  on  the  subject  of  the  Com  Laws,  that 
he  had  nothing  to  tempt  him  to  follow  it  but  his  own  con- 
viction of  what  was  right  in  principle  and  just  to  the 
country.  His  family  were  not  originally  on  the  liberal 
side.  The  liberal  party  were  not  very  friendly  to  Free 
Trade.  During  Lord  Melbourne''s  time  it  was  a  ground  of 
exclusioa  from  office,  until  within  a  few  months  of  his 
lordship^s  resignation  ;  and  as  Mr.  Yilliers  held  a  situation 
for  life,  which  he  would  not  of  course  give  up  for  any- 
thing less  certain,  he  had  nothing  to  hope  for  by  any 
change  of  ministry.  He  therefore  gave  his  time,  his  strength, 
and,  it  may  be  said,  renounced  his  professional  prospects 
to  the  cause,  without  having  one  single  interest  served  by 
it,  social,  political,  or  pecuniary.  In  the  social  aspect,  his 
sacrifice,  at  a  time,  and  for  soveral  years,  when  the  cause 
had  no  favour  in  high  quarters,  when  to  be  against  the 
Oom  Laws  was  to  be  deemed  an  enemy  of  the  aristocracy 
and  the  throne,  the  church  and   the  whole  constitution-— 
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for  him  at  that  time  to  step  out  of  the  society  of  the 
titled  and  fashionable,  to  be  the  leader  and  teacher  on 
a  question  which  the  titled  and  fashionable  deemed  tu1« 
ffar  and  dangerous,  was  no  smaU  sacrifice  of  personal 
feeling.  And  the  more  so,  that  he  is  by  nature  of  a  re- 
tiring disposition,  with  an  aversion  to  public  display,  or 
even  to  what  is  called  agitation,  which,  on  every  occasion, 
when  he  has  appeared  in  public,  has  re(|uired  an  efibrt 
of  his  own,  and  a  ffreater  effort  of  his  friends,  to  make 
him  appear  at  public  meetings.  Of  all  the  public  men 
who  have  been  engaged  in  the  politics  of  the  last  ten  years, 
there  has  been  none  of  purer  spirit,  loftier  patriotism,  and 
but  few,  if  more  than  one  or  two,  equal  in  hard  work- 
ing services  to  Mr.  Villiers. 

So  far  we  wrote  of  Mr.  VilUers  in  1846.  Four  years 
later  we  see  him  still  the  same  unostentatious,  indepen- 
dent member  of  parliament,  the  same  Ghancery  Examiner 
in  the  dingy  room  near  Ghancery  Lane.  At  the  general 
election  of  1847  he  was  returned  for  South  Lancashire 
at  the  instance  of  the  Free  Traders  with  acclamation* 
and  at  the  same  time  by  his  old  constituents  of  Wolver- 
hampton with  sentiments  of  affection  as  well  as  agree- 
ment in  politics.     He  decided  in  favour  of  Wolverhampton. 

Space  does  not  allow  the  lengthened  quotation  or  his 
speeches  ;  but  that  which  he  delivered  when  first  moving  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Gom  Laws,  when  assuming  the  lead- 
ership of  the  great  cause  which  by  universal  consent  was 
allotted  to  him  in  the  House  of  Gommons  on  the  day 
of  conquest,  the  speech  of  16th  March,  1838,  possesses 
an  historical  interest  which  claims  for  it  a  place  in  these 
pages. 

BBOnON  YI. SPKBCH  OP  MB.  VIUJBBS  ON  ASSUMING  THB  ANTI-00BN« 

LAW  LBADEBSHIP   IN    PARLUMBNT,    IStH   MARCH,    1838. 

Sir,  in  rising  to  bring  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House  the  question  of  which  I  have 'given  notice,  I  need 
not,  I  am  ^ure,  say  that  I  do  so  with  very  great  anxiety, 
proceeding  as  that  anxiety  does  from  mjr  knowledge  of 
the  interest  which  belongs  to  the  question,  of  its  im- 
portance to  the  community  at  large,  and  of  my  utter 
mcompetency  to  do  it  justice.  Indeed  I  fear  it  maybe 
asked,  how  it  comes  that  one  of  such  humble  pretensions 
as  myself  could  bring  a  question  of  this  character  before 
the  House!  But  without  stopi>ing  to  inquire  whether 
thia  is  a  question  where  the  ability  of  the  advocate  ii 
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likelv  to  affect  its  miooess,  I  will  at  onoe  89y,  that  if  my 
ooming  forward  oould  be  taken  as  any  criterion  of  my 
own  sense  of  fitness  for  the  purpose,  my  name  would 
not  have  been  seen  in  connection  with  this  question.—- 
The  question,  however,  is  not  what  business  1  have '  to 
bring  this  matter  forward,  but  why  the  intelligent  por- 
tion of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  community 
deem  it  essfotial  that  it  should  be  brought  forward,  and 
why  it  is  that  our  fellow-subjects  to  whom  the  legisla- 
ture has  lately  extended  the  Elective  Franchise,  should 
expect  that  those  whom  they  depute  to  this  House  should 
take  the  earliest  occasion,  and  every  occasion,  to  brin^  un- 
der its  consideration  those  wrongs  which  were  inflicted 
upon  them  before  they  were  represented  ;  for  the  redress 
indeed  they  sought  the  Franchise,  and  by  the  redress 
they  obtain  for  which,  they  propose  to  test  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Reform  which  has  been  effected  ;  for  it  is  in 
accordance  with  these  reasonable  expectations,  and  not 
from  any  personal  pretensions  of  my  own,  that  I  have 
consented  to  be  the  humble  instrument  for  the  expres- 
sion of  their  wishes  and  feelings  upon  this  occasion.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  I  shall  not  shrink  from  avowing  my  en- 
tire accordance  with  their  opinion,  that  of  all  the  wrongs 
inflicted  upon  the  people,  by  that  unreformed  Parliament, 
and  of  all  the  errors  which  sprang  either  from  the  igno- 
rance or  the  injustice  of  that  body,  there  are  none  which 
stand  so  conspicuously  forth  as  those  foolish  and  unrighte- 
ous laws  which  have  for  their  object  to  limit  the  amount 
and  raise  the  price  of  human  subsistence.  I  am  told, 
however,  that  it  is  of  little  use  to  raise  the  question  in 
this  house,  and  that  I  have  no  chance  of  success.  So  I 
am  not  blind  to  the  consideration  of  that  fact  myself,  but 
I  have  not  been  on  that  account  discouragidd ;  and  I  have 
recommended  those  whom  I  represent,  yet  to  persevere 
in  seeking  justice  from  this  house,  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted, because  I  am  one  who  shares  in  the  opinion,  that 
to  be  ever  changing  the  constitution  of  authority  in  a 
country  like  this,  is  a  great  evil,  and  is  only  to  be  re- 
commended by  an  obvious  necessity,  and  as  long  as  I  see 
a  chance  of  influencing  the  conduct  of  the  legislature  by 
other  means,  I  would  prefer  it.  I  do  hope,  moreover,  that 
there  is  be^nnmg  to  be  intelligence  enough  out  of  this  House 
to  render  discussion  serviceable  within  it ;  for  I  know  that  is 
the  case,  however  the  justice  cannot  long  be  withheld  by  the 
utterance  of  fallacy,  and  the  exercise  of  privilege.  Still  I  can- 
not shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  thousands  are  now  with 
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dnwiog  their  ooDfidence  from  the  legislature,  in  consequence 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  observe  that  it  deals  with  the 
genend interests  of  the  country.     And  with  respect  to  this 
question  in  particular,  there  is  a  tone  and  temper  assumed 
Uiat  no  wise  man  can  learn  without  alarm  ;  for  it  proceeds 
not  from  those  from  whom  violence  is  to  be  apprehended, 
but  from  those  on  whom  you  must  depend  to  suppress  Uiat 
violence  whenever   it    may  occur — men    whose   mtelligence 
gives  strength  to  their  feelings,  and  who  now  openly  avow 
their  despair  of  justice  from  this  House,  because  they  ob- 
serve that  the  power  of  those  who  passed  these  laws,  and 
who  still  insist  upon  maintaining  them,  has  been  strength- 
ened by  the  Reform  Bill,  and  that  they  have  still  to  wait 
for  the  event  of    some  circumstance,   when  that  may  be 
extorted  from  fear,  which  is  denied  to  justice.     The  work- 
ing people,  on  the  other  hand,  are  putting  forward  their 
claim  to  be  included  in  the  politicnd  system,  in  a  man- 
ner hitherto  unknown,  and    alleging  distinctly,    as   their 
ground  for  doing  so,  that  their  interests    are   postponed 
or  neglected,  to  favour   those  which    already  so  gr^aUy 
preponderate  in  the  legislature. 

I  trust,   then,  that  the  House    will   proceed  seriously 
to  consider  this  question,  to  which  such   importance    is 
fl^ttached,  and  rather  encourage  that  patience  which  would 
yet  wait  for  its  decision,  than  confirm  the  opinion,  that 
our  interest  precludes   its    fair  discussion.      1  make  this 
observation,  somewhat    in  anticipation  of  that  stale  and 
unworthy  reproof  usually  oflTered  to  those  who  incur   the 
odium  of  meddling   with    this  matter — that  it  is   intro- 
duced at  an  unseasonable  time — that  there  is  no  excitement 
on  the  subject — that  the  country  is  in  a  healthy  state, 
and  that  it  is  mischievous  to  moot  the  matter  at  all — 
reasoning  which,  if  I  comprehend,   I  cannot  admit.    I  do 
not  understand  the  morality  or  the  wisdom  which    would 
postpone  the  consideration  of  a  difficult  question,  till  we 
are  precluded  from  entering  upon  it  with  calmness  and 
caution.    And  with  regard  to  the  want  of  excitement  which 
appears  necessary  to  procure  interest  and  attention  for  this 
subject,  I  cannot  help  surmising  that  the  day  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  there  may  be  more  excitement  attaching  to  it 
than  may  be  convenient  to  those  who    now  complain  of 
its  absence  ;    for    I   cannot  admit  that  exceeding  health- 
iness  of   the    country  which   is  urged  by   some    so   con- 
clusive  against    the    discussion    of   this   matter.       When 
I   look    around   and   observe    the  numbers    that  are  now 
dependent    on    the    public  relief   for  existence  ;    when   I 
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•ee  a  comroi8siv)n  now  oommenoing    Us  enquiry  into  the 
cause  of  the  distresci  pervading  six  or  seven  hundred  thou 
sand  of  our  fellow  subjects  ;    when   I   see  that  funds  are 
being, raised  to  assist  our  fellow  subjects  to  emigrate  from 
their  country  ;  I  cannot  help  thinking  there  is  some  great 
fault  in  our  social  and  political  arrangements.      And  when 
I  see  the  questions  that  are  now  being  pressed  with  so 
much  urgency  upon  our  attention,  such  as  the  combination 
of  workmen,   the  attempt  by  law  to  maintain  the  price 
and  limit  the  duration  of  labour,  together   with   all  that 
nervousness  which  is  manifested  respecting  the    adminis- 
tration of  public  relief,  I  cannot  help  concluding  that  there 
is  a  large  portion  of  the  people  pressing  upon  the  means 
of  subsistence.     And  what  is  this  question  that   I  submit 
to  your  notice,  but  that  of  the  price  and  the  amount  of 
that  means  of  subsistence  which  you  will  allow  to  exist 
in  this  country  ?     I  trust,  moreover^  that  this  discussion 
will  not  be  deemed  unseasonable  by  those  who  have  step- 
ped  out  of   the  ordinary  walks  of   their  rank  to  profess 
unusual  sympathy  with  the  poor,  and  who  have  lately  in 
no  measured  language  been  denouncing  the  law  for  the  re- 
lief of   the  poor,  and  the  authorities  appointed  to  admi- 
nister it.      And  here  1  am  not  alluding  to   those  faithful 
friends  of  the  poor  who  are  ever  at  their  side,  aiding  them 
consistently  to  improve  their  condition,  and  who  if  they 
complain  of  the  strictness  of  the  Poor  Law  call  the  more  for 
the  abolition  of  the  Com  Law ;  but  to  those  men  of  rank 
and  influence  who  are  now  heard  lamenting  in  taverns  and 
public  meetings  the  severities  of  the  poor  man'^s  condition, 
who  cannot  endure  for  them  their  exposure  to  the   rigours 
of    the   Workhouse   and   the  hardships    of   the    Factory. 
This  question,  I  say,  will  enable  them  to  show  that  they 
are   consistent   in   their  kindness,   and  that  they  are  not 
mere   quacks   and   impostors   who   will  prescribe   for   the 
symptom,  but  not  eradicate  the  disease.     But  should  it  be 
found  that  such  persons — some  of  whom  perhaps  are  in- 
debted for  their  seats  to  their  recent  professions — should, 
upon  this  occasion,  deem  to  be  their  duty  what  they  know 
to  be  their  interest,  and  oppose  this  motion,  then  I   trust 
they  will  explain  in  terms  to  be  understood  by  the  objects 
of  their  sympathy,  upon  what  grounds  it  is  that  they  main- 
tain and  justify  laws  which  limit  the  demand  for  the   indus- 
try of  the  poor,  and  bar  them  from  the  abundance  in  the 
world  which  God  has  provided  ;  and  if  they  can  do  this  with 
any   consistency,   they  will  give  to  the  discussion  what  I 
am  unable  to  bring  to  it.  namely,  any  thinp*  of  novelty  ; 
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and  desirous  of  hearing  what  they  have  to  allege^  as  well 
as  what  is  to  be  alleged  genersUj^  in  defence  of  those 
laws,  I  will  proceed  with  all  the  brevity  and  precision  of 
which  I  am  capable  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  I  con- 
sider the  Corn  Laws  indefensible  in  principle  and  inju- 
rious in  operation. 

And  here,  Sir,  I  will  first  ask  what  is  the  principle 
of  the  Oom  Laws  !  I  believe  that  I  adopt  the  phrase  which 
is  current  in  reply,  when  I  say  it  is  protection — protection 
to  the  landed  interest ;  and  if  it  is  deemed  necessary  .to 
say  more  in  their  defence,  it  is  alleged  that,  heavily 
burthened  as  we  are,  and  living  under  an  artificial  system, 
the  British  farmer  cannot  compete  with  the  foreign  grower 
without  the  Oorn  Laws.  Now  then,  Sir,  admitting  this 
last  position  to  be  tnie,  I  dispute  the  justice  of  such 
a  principle  as  that  of  protection.  I  care  not  whether  it 
applies  to  land  or  trade.  I  object  to  it  as  unjust,  un- 
less universally  applied  ;  and  I  say  it  is  incapable  of  such 
an  application.  It  is  very  necessary  to  make  this  clear, 
for  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  English  language  more 
important  in  the  review  of  our  commercial  and  financial 
poucy,  than  that  of  protection.  If  people  believe  that 
it  means  only  a  security  extended  by  the  state  to  a 
portion  of  the  community,  whose  interests  are  by  any 
circumstances  endangered,  they  will  readily  assent  to  its 
policy  ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  shown  to  be  involved 
m  it,  the  perpetual  privation,  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
munity at  large,  of  some  advantage  whicn  is  within  reach, 
its  expediency  will  doubtless  be  questioned. 

Now,  Sir,  whence  is  it  that  their  claim  for  protection 
aiises  ? — clothe  it,  too,  with  all  the  plausibility  of  language, 
and  what  does  it  amount  to  ! — why,  that  when  some 
persons  have  engaged  their  property,  invested  their  capi- 
tal, or  become  expert  in  the  production  of  some  object 
of  human  desire,  and  that  the  community  in  which  they 
live  cease  to  desire  that  object,  or  are  able  to  procure 
it  elsewhere,  the  employment  of  the  property  and  skill  is 
no  longer  demanded,  and  then  their  question  of  protection 
arises  between  the  community  at  large,  land  a  portion  of 
it.  And  the  community  are  called  upon  to  forego  an  ad 
vantage  which  is  at  hand,  in  order  to  continue  H>r  ever  a 
comparatively  few  persons  in  a  particular  employment. 

Now,  Sir,  I  contend  that  mankind  have  never  sanctioned 
such  a  course  upon  principle,  but  the  contrary.  And  I 
say,  that  to  do  otherwise  would  be  a  bar  to  all  human 
improvement,  which  is  always  attended  on  its  introduction 
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with  Bome  evil.  This  has  been  universally  the  ease  in  all 
those  inventions  for  the  economy  of  human  labour,  which 
in  this  country  we  have  turned  to  such  precious  account. 
Upon  their  first  introduction  they  have  all  occasioned 
loss,  if  not  ruin,  to  those  whose  employments  they  have 
superseded.  But  yet  we  have  encouraged  the  use  of  ma- 
chinery, and  carried  it  to  an  extent  unknown  in  any 
other  country,  for  the  simple  purpose  of  cheapening  pro- 
ductions, and  benefiting  the  community.  Now  what  is 
addressed  to  the  unfortunate  persons  who  are  rendered 
destitute  by  the  introduction  of  machinery,  does  not  make 
their  complaint  less  true,  namely,  that  by  the  improvement 
thev  are  ruined ;  for  when  it  is  said  that  machinery  oc- 
casions more  employment,  and  adds  to  the  abundance  of 
the  thing  produced,  b;^  which  labourers  or  mechanics  will 
benefit,  this,  though  it  be  true  as  to  the  class  generally, 
does  not  prevent  inconvenience  and  loss  being  occasioned 
to  the  original  producers  by  the  transition  from  one  sys- 
tem to  another,  but  to  prevent  which,  nobody  has  ever 
said   that  the  community  shall  'be  injured  for  ever. 

It  has  indeed  never  been  contemplated  to  allow  even 
time  to  the  unfortunate  persons  disj^laced  by  machinery 
to  pass  from  the  employment  in  which  they  are  skilled 
to  any  other  in  which  they  have  experience  to  acquire, 
nor  indeed  is  any  trouble  taken  to  encourage  people  to 
change  their  employment,  though  all  hope  of  their  being 
continued  with  advantage  has  passed  away ;  and  bv  the 
tenacity  to  old  employments  which  is  usually  manifested, 
the  greatest  distress  is  occasioned.  This  is  strongly  illus- 
trated by  the  case  of  the  hand-loom  weavers,  who  have 
ever  since  Dr.  Oartwright^s  invention  of  the  power-loom 
been  sufiering  the  severest  privations,  and  who  yet,  partly 
from   the  expectation  that  their    trade    will   revive,    and 

Eartly  deluded  by  the  hope  of  assistance  from  the  legis- 
kture,  are  themselves  adhering  to  the  same  employment, 
and  training  up  their  families  m  it.  Now  this,  doubtless, 
would  be  a  case  where  protection  would  be  claimed  by 
the  sufferers,  and  enforced  if  they  had  the  power  ;  and 
yet  what  would  the  community  think  of  the  reasonable- 
ness of  such  a  protection,  that  should  preclude  them  from 
all  the  advantages  which  follow  from  this  economy  in  pro- 
duction !  What  would  they  think  of  a  total  prohibition 
of  all  dolhs  produced  by  the  power-loom ;  or  if  any  relax- 
ation of  the  law  was  granted,  that  it  should  be  that  articles 
wove  by  the  power-loom  should  only  be  allowed  for  consump- 
tion when  those  produced  by  the  hand-loom  had  reached  a 
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eertaia  price !   And  yet  mi^ht  not  auoh    policy  b«  expected  if 
this  aiOfas  of  producers  were  in  the  proportion  of  three-fourtha 
of  the  house,  and  entirely  occupied  the  upper  house  of  the 
feeialature  i    I  ask,  if  the  most  of  the  argumeDts  or  things 
■aid  in  defenoe  of  the  Cora  Laws  might  not  be  urged  in  d^ 
fence  of  such  objectionable  regulations  l     With  respect   to 
the  better   machinery  of   the    power-loom,    might  not  the 
revenue  with  equal  justice  be  pleaded,  might  not  the  pre- 
sent artificial  system  of  the   country  be   equally  urged  as 
a  reaaoR  against  any  change — and  if  the  weaver  was  told 
that  he  was  injuring  himself,  no  less  than  the  community, 
and  that  he  would  risk  the  loss  of   his  customers  abroad^ 
by   other   producers   resorting   to  the  better   machinery- 
why  might  it  not  in  that  case  be  urged,  as  it  will  be  pro- 
bably to-night,  that  all  that   was   abstract,   that  it  might 
do  for  France,  that  it  would  never   do   for  England,  and 
that  the  revenae  could  not  be  collected  without  protection 
to  the  British  weaver !      I   ask   if  there  is  any  difference 
in  principle  between  the  case    of   a   manufacturer  who  is 
injured   by  the  use  of  better  machineir  than  his  own,  and 
that  of  the  owner  of  a  bad  soil  who  is  affooted  by  resort 
being  bad  to  a  better !    And  is  there  any  doubt  how  we 
•bould  act  in  other  oases  where  considerable  disturbances  of 
capital  and  loss  would  be  occasioned  by  any  changes  in  which 
the   oommunity   would    benefit !      I   will  imagine,   for  in- 
ataoce,  a  case  of   which   we    have   heanl    something  this 
year,  namely,  a   discover 
tributed  in  chambers   at 
means  of  coal  fuel.     Can 
occasion  a  greater  disturl 
than  Buoh  a  blessing  as  I 
aguDst  cheap   food,  whi 
afi^nst  cheap  fuel  I    Shi 
ment  of  the  coal-owncra, 
collieries,  of  the  coasUnj 
oial  marine,  on  which  th( 
and  then  all  the  capital 
in  the  town,    and    the 
oasioned   by   the  laboure 
yet  if  we  should  chance 
by   the  ooal-owners   agu 
enormous  benefit    in  the 
escape  derision  who  advi 
if  this  is  admitted,  whai 
very     principle    and     po 
to  dende   and    so  unwil 
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ia  trade— for  what  is  this    freedom,  but  liberty  for  per* 
sons      to    provide,    and    the    oonitnunity    to    enjoy,    that 
which  is    needful  and  desired  at  the  lowest  cost  and  at 
the  greatest    advantage!     That  is  at  once    the  purpose 
of  all  foreign   trade,  and  the  policy  of  free    trade,  and 
that  is  the  very  ground    on    wnich  we   now  contend,  in 
the  name   of  justice    and   consistency,  to   be  allowed  to 
procure  food  by  a  better  and  cheaper  machinery  than  we 
do  at  present,   condemned  as  we  are  by  law  to  adhere 
to  bad   and   expensive    soils  which    during  extraordinary 
circumstances   were  forced   into  use  in  this  country.     If 
we  could  produce    heat    at  a    cheaper    rate,   we   should 
not  protect  those   who   now   depend    for   profit  and   em- 
ployment  upon  our  consumption  of  coal  fuel,  now  that  we 
can  procure  food  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  are   not  allowed 
to  resort  to  the  means    which    are  at   hand,   because  of 
the  protection  required  and  enforced  by   the  land-owners. 
I   ask  if  any  person  can  point    out    the  difference,    and 
if  they  cannot,   whether  we  are  acting  justly,   wisely,  or 
consistently  ! 

I  own  that  I  have  often  considered  whether  it  might  not 
be  advisable  when  the  community  derives  some  great 
advantage,  from  any  change  of  system,  or  from  any  in- 
vention, to  give  to  the  persons,  whose  occupations  may 
be  thereby  destroyed,  some  indemnity,  or  at  least,  al- 
low that  advantage  to  be  introduced  by  degrees.  But 
then  if  that  is  just  to  any,  it  is  due  to  all  placed  un- 
der similar  circumstances,  and  my  difficulty  in  proposing 
any  such  consideration  for  the  land-owners  would  be, 
that  the  same  regard  would  not  be  shown  to  other 
persons  if  they  were  not  as  powerful.  My  desire  would 
be  to  save  as  much  misery  and  inconvenience  as  possi- 
ble, but  I  also  desire  that  no  favour  should  be  shown 
to  one  class  more  than  to  another. 

Now,  Sir,  in  arguing  against  the  principle  of  protection 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  persons  in  particular  em- 
ployments, when  opposed  to  the  interest  of  the  commu- 
nity, I  am  overlooking  the  cases  in  which  protection  is 
wisely  given ;  I  allude  to  cases  where  a  direct  tax  for 
the  purpose  of  revenue  is  put  upon  any  article  manufac- 
tured at  home,  because  if  the  article  was  not  protected 
in  that  case,  it  would  cease  to  be  manufactured  :  and 
in  order  to  preserve  the  means  of  raising  the  tax  it  is 
necessary  to  impose  a  corresponding  duty  upon  the  same 
article  when  imported.  But  the  analogy  of  tnis  case  with 
that  of  land  would  be  far  from  complete, '  supposing  that 
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there  was  any  direct  tax  on  the  produce  of  land,  for  the 
purpose  of  revenue  ;  for  we  know  that  the  same  produce 
18  raised  from  lands  of  very  different  fertility ;  some  lands, 
at  a  given  cost  of  production,  yielding  eight  bushels  an 
acre,  while  others  may  yield  twenty-five  bushels  or  more; 
and  therefore  any  fixed  duty  for  the  purpose  of  retaining 
some  lands  in  cultivation,  might  operate  as  a  bounty  upon 
others  that  could,  from  their  fertility,  bear  competition  with 
the  soils  of  any  other  country. 

By  some,  however  it  is  alleged  that  it  is  the  heavy  ge- 
neral taxation  of  the  country  that  justifies  the  Oom  Laws, 
inasmuch  as  the  landed  proprietors  contribute  in  much 
larger  proportion  than  any  other  class.  Sir,  I  wish  this 
could  be  alleged  with  truth,  if  it  were  only  to  satisfy  {he 
community  t  lat  they  are  not  injured  without  a  pretext  of 
justice.  But,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  easy  to  mistify  the 
sources  of  our  revenue  ;  and  if  the  land-owners  were  taxed 
in  greater  proportion  than  the  rest  of  the  community,  it 
would  be  as  easy  to  prove  it,  as  it  is  now  easy  to  show, 
that  such  is  not  the  case;  or  what  is  to  be  thought  of 
such  a  defence  of  the  Com  Laws,  when  we  consider  the 
chief  sources  of  revenue,  and  that  it  is  shown  that  the 
Customs   and  Excise   duties   alone   account  for  nearly  75 

f>er  cent,  of  the  revenue,  and  that  both  are  reduced  and 
imited  in  amount  by  the  Com  Law  i  The  amount  of  Cus- 
toms duties  must  vary  with  the  amount  of  our  imports, 
and  they  must  of  course  vary  with  the  extent  of  our  trade 
with  foreign  countries.  Now,  it  is  clear  that  w«  do  not 
export  the  produce  of  the  soil,  that  this  trade  must  de- 
pend upon  the  export  of  our  manufactures,  which  must  be 
regulated  by  their  cost  of  production  here  as  compared 
with  their  price  in  other  countries,  whatever  therefore  tends 
to  raise  the  price  of  production  must  limit  the  foreign  trade^ 
which  must  limit  the  revenue  which  is  now  made  depen- 
dent upon  it  for  twenty  millions  and  upwards  :  and  as  the 
high  price  of  food  necessarily  raises  the  cost  of  production, 
4tnd  as  that  is  the  effect  of  the  Cora  Laws,  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  perceive  how  false  a  pretext  is  the  revenue  for 
their  existence.  Not  less  obvious  is  it  indeed  how  they 
must  operate  in  limiting  the  revenue  derived  from  the 
Excise  ;  for  let  any  person  consider  on  what  articles  of 
consumption  these  duties  are  imposed,  and  who  are  the 
principal  consumers,  and  then  doubt,  if  he  can,  that  the 
consumption  of  those  articles  is  limited  by  the  necessity 
of  paying  a  high  price  for  the  first  necessary  of  life. 
Ana  that    consumption  generally  in  this  country  is  de- 
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pendent  iip<m  the  state  of  trade  (injured  as  I  have  shown 
It  to  be  by  the  Gom  Laws,)  may  be  well  inferred  from 
the  simple  fact,  that  in  the  cotton  trade  alone  npwurds 
of  thirty-seven  millions  of  capital  are  employed,  uid  that 
in  six  departments  of    the   labour  engaged  in   manufac- 
ture more  than  seventeen    millions  sterhng  are  annually 
paid  in  wages;  uid  when  to  that  amount  is  added  what 
we  may  surmise  to  be  paid  in  wages,  exclusive  of  agri- 
culture,  and  what  proportion  of  such  wages  are  and  would 
be  spent  in    exciseable    articles,  we    have  some  measure 
of  the  assurance  of  those  who  t^  us  that  a  high  price 
of  bread  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  revenue. 
It  has,  however,  been  suggested  to  me  even  by  mem- 
bers of  this  house,  that  the  Assessed  Taxes  would  hardly  be 
paid  without  this  protection  to  the  landed  interest ;  and 
this  is  stated  and  believed    by  some  persons  in  face  of 
the  notorious  fact,  that  what  is  termed  the  landed   in« 
terest  have    been  more    exempted   from  these    than  any 
other  interests  ;  for  instance,  farm  houses  never  paid  the 
House-tax,   they  do  not  now  pay  the   Window-tax,  the 
&rmers  pay  no  tax  for  their  servants,  their  horses,  their 
dogs,  their    carts,  they  pay  no   dutv   on   insurance,  and 
landed  property  passes  by  descent  without  legacy  or  probate 
duty,  a    dutv    which    has  pressed  heavil;^  upon  personal 
property,  and  yielded  an  enormous  sum  since  it  was  first 
imposed ;  add  to  this,  that  Ireland,  which  is  chiefly  agricul- 
tunil^  has  never  been   made  liable  to  the  assessed  taxes 
at  all.      The    assessed  taxes  then    surely  are  a  strange 
ground  on  which  to  rest    the  plea   of  protection  to  the 
bnded   interest,    as  making    greater  contribution  to  the 
revenue.    But  it  would  not  be   less  absurd  if  we  were  to 
test  such  pretence  by  any  other  branch  of  our  public  in- 
oome;  take,  for  instance,  that  which  is  usually  considered 
as  the  next  most  important  branch,  namely,  the  Stamps,  and 
I  doubt  if  that,  depending  as  it  does  upon  the  multiplied  deal- 
ings between  persons  engaged  in  the  active  business  of  life, 
might  not  be  shown  to  be  limited  by  whatever  curtails  the 
commercial  transactions  of  the  country,  and  which  of  ne- 
cessity is  the  effect  of  adding  to  the  cost  of  living. 

While  some,  however,  allege  the  general  taxation,  others 
pretend  that  the  local  taxation  affords  an  excuse  for  the 
Oom  Laws.  But  in  this  case,  as  in  the  other,  when  sifted 
and  examined,  the  ground  will  be  found  to  be  equally  un- 
tenable. I  deny,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  have  any 
proof  that  the  particular  property  protected  by  the  Corn 
Laws   is  assessed  for  local  purposes,  oil  the  whole,  in  any 
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greater  proportion  than  other  property.  The  (legal  liability 
for  several  of  these  charges  attaches  to  local  and  visible 
property,  and  though  in  some  parishes  the  arable  land 
may  bear  a  greater  proportion  than  other  property  so 
charged,  yet,  in  many  other  places,  such  other  property 
is  the  more  heavily  burthened.  As  regards  individual  pro- 
perties, nothing  can  be  more  unjust  and  capricious  than 
the  whole  sys^^m  of  this  taxation,  but  that,  however,  does 
not  shew,  that  tillage  land  is  more  burthened  than 
houses  or  pasture  land,  or  other  property,  nor  does  it  shew 
in  what  proportion  land-owners  are  unequally  taxed.  And 
I  believe,  that  if  individuals  were  allowed  to  prove  each 
their  case,  there  are  small  householders  who  would  have  much 
more  reason  to  comnlain  than  the  landholder.  But  I  most 
here  observe,  that  if  these  local  charges  which  have  been 
so  often  alleged  as  the  excuse  for  the  Com  Laws,  do  af- 
ford any  ground  in  truth  or  justice  for  them,  then  we 
ought,  upon  these  charges  being  reduced,  or  removed,  to 
hear  of  some  reduction  of  the  duty  upon  foreign  grain ; 
but  though  we  now  hear  of  the  poor  rates  being  r^uced 
some  millions  a-year,  of  half  the  county  rate  being  fixed 
upon  the  consolidated  fund,  and  of  the  value  of  l^d  be- 
ing raised  by  the  act  for  the  commutation  of  tithes,  yet 
the  very  slightest  modification  of  the  Oorn  Law  is  resisted, 
periiaps  with  greater  fierceness  and  tenacity  than  at  any 
time  before.  Yet  if  the  landed  interest  have  the  Com 
Law  to  indemnify  them  for  these  charges,  why  are  they 
to  be  relieved  at  the  expense  of  the  community  from  those 
charges,  without  any  mitigation  of  the  national  evil  occa- 
sioned by  the'  Com  Law  ?  Is  that  equitable  !  is  it  right ! 
and  if  it  is  endured  what  greater  injury  may  not  next  be 
expected ! 

But  it  is  said  that  the  tithe  is  in  the  nature  of  a  di- 
rect and  permanent  tax  upon  the  land,  for  which  the 
land-owner  has  a  right  to  indemnity,  and  that  is  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  Com  Law.  Sir,  I  should  like  to  test  this  by 
the  case  and  claim^of  any  individual  proprietor,  and  I  would 
be  willing  for  this  purpose  to  erect  a  tribunal,  before  which 
any  might  appear  and  receive  compensation  wherever  he 
could  shew  himself  entitled  to  it.  And  I  am  much  mis- 
taken, if  any  proprietor  would  not  be  put  out  of  such  a  court 
by  at  most,  three  questions,  which  might  be  put  to  him ;  the 
first  of  which  should  be,  whether  he  did  not  own  the 
tithe  himself,  as  many  of  them  do ;  secondlv,  whether  his 
land  was  not  tithe  free,  as  half  the  lapd  of  this 
kingdom  is;   and,   thirdly,   he    should  sayt  if  be  did  not 
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take    his    land   afubjeot    to   the   charge,    and   whether   if 
he  were  the  purohaser,    he  did    not  pay  less  on  that  ac- 
count ;    and    thus   the  number  entitled    to   compensation 
would  be   reduced    to   the  comparatively   few,    who   after 
having  improved   or   cultivated  their  land,   would   become 
subject  to  the  tithe  upon  the  improved  value  of  the  land. 
But,  Sir,  it  has  agam  and  again  been  asserted,  by  those 
who  condemn  the   Com   Law,  that  they   are  not  desirous 
of   inflicting    upon    others    the    injustice  of    which     they 
complain,  and  that  they  do  not  wish  to  see  the  owners  of 
the    soil    taxed    in    unequal  proportion    with    any   other 
class  of  the  community,   but  on  the  contrary,  they  would 
gladly  see    every  pretext   removed  for  the  enormous  in- 
justice of  the  Oom   Laws,  in  a   more  regular  system  of 
local  taxation. 

There  is  one  tax  to  which    I   have   not    referred,  and 
which  some  of  the  more  intelligent  land-owners  have  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  only  ground  on  which   the  defence  of 
the    Com    Laws    could    be    rested,   namely,     the    Malt- 
tax.     Now,  of  all  the  forced  and  fanciful  notions  which  are 
urged  in  defence  of  these  laws,  this  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of 
the  most  striking.     It  rests  upon  the  ground  that  more  bar- 
ley would   be  consumed  if  the  tax  on  malt  was  taken  o% 
and  the  more  barley  consumed,  the  better  it  would  be  for 
the  barley  growers ;  and  doubtless  this  is  true,  because  it 
is  true  of  any  tax  upon  an  article  of  consumpUon,  that  it 
limits  the  amount  of  the  article  consumed  ;  but,  thep;  that 
is  just  as  good  a  ground  of  monopoly  for  any  other  pro- 
ducer who   supplies  the   material  for  any  oiher  manufac- 
tured  article.     The  manufacturers  of  glass,   for  instance, 
might  with  equal  reason  complain  of  the  window-tax,  as 
the  barley  growers   of  the   malt-tax,    whose  complaint  on. 
this   ground   certainly   well    illustrates   that    fancy   which 
monkeys   are   said   to  have  for  feeding  from  their  neigh- 
bour's pans,    and   to  which   our  whole  commercial  system 
has  been  likened ;  for  if  the   malt-tax  diminishes  the  con- 
sumption of  barley,   how  must  the  tax  on  bread  (an  arti- 
cle which  cannot  be  dispensed  with)  diminish  the  consump- 
tion of  all  other  articles !    and   even   on  the  supposition 
that  the   malt-tax   falls  upon  the  land-owners  alone,  how 
can  the  people  be   said   to  benefit,   if  they  are  in  conse- 
qence  obliged  to  pay  a  heavy  tax  upon  bread !     But  the 
greater  number   of  the  land-owners   desire   to  repeal  the 
malt-tax,  and  yet   leave  the   tax  on  bread,  and  constant 
attacks  are  being  made  for  this  purpose,  which  if  success- 
ful, would  just   have   the   effect    of   changing   the  oBe  of 
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nmoh  of  the  land  from  the  growth  of  wheat  to  th«  growth 
of  barley,  and  by  limiting  tixe  amount  of  wheat  prodoced 
would  add  to  its  price,  and  thus  by  raising  the  price  of 
bread  would  add  to  the  evil  of  the  Uom  Laws. 

But  when  all  these  pretexts  for  monopoly  resting  on 
unequal  contributions  to  the  revenue  are  shewn  to^be  with* 
out  ground,  it  is  contended  that  protection  is  part  of 
a  system,  and  that  the  landed  interest  ought  to  oe  pro- 
tected as  well  as  the  interest  connected  with  manu&cture, 
and  the  motto  of  these  logicians  is,  ^*  live,  and  let  live,^ 
which  is  stronely  like,  *^take,  and  let  us  take,**^  for  if 
examined,  it  wiU  be  found  to  be  defending  one  iaiustioe 
to  the  community  by  the  existence  of  anc^her.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  no  defence  of  the  policy  which  is  arraigned 
of  taxing  the  consumer  for  the  benefit  of  the  producer, 
to  shew  that  it  is  done  in  more  eases  than  one.  lout  again, 
there  is  a  convenient  fallacy  in  this  mode  of  aigning,  for 
it  implies  an  equal  application  of  a  principle,  as  if  every 
interest  which  was  protected  was  so  in  the  same  degree, 
whereas  in  this  case,  while  the  land-owner  has  a  protec- 
tion of  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  per  cent.,  and  up- 
wards, the  manufacturers  in  no  instance  ^re  protected 
to  a  greater  amount  than  thirty  per  cent.,  and  in  most 
cases  less.  In  many  cases  they  expert  the  articles  on 
which  the  duty  is  imposed,  thus  riiewing  that  it  is  not 
needed,  and  is  wholly  inoperative,  aad  in  all  cases  it  is 
contended  by  them  that  tne  protection  that  they  seek  is 
not  against  the  superior  skill  and  o^^ital  of  the  foreiraer, 
but  against  the  effect  of  the  Com  Laws,  which  pbces 
them  under  disadvantage  with  respect  to  every  foreign 
producer.  But  in  truth,  neither  merchant  nor  manufac- 
turer call  for  protection :  they  have  for  many  years  re- 
pudiated the  principle  altogether.  The  merchants  of  London 
presented  their  petition  to  this  house,  most  distinctly  de- 
nouncing the  principle  of  protection  as  not  affording  them 
any  advantage,  ana  declaring,  in  the  following  words  : — 
**  That  it  was  against  every  restrictive  regulation  of  trade, 
and  against  all  duties  merely  protective  from  foreign  com- 
petition, that  the  prayer  of  their  petition  was  presented  to 
parliament.'^ 

But,  if  it  be  said  that  some  of  thoee  who  signed  that  pe- 
tition have  changed  their  opinion,  I  would  now  refer  to 
the  petition  (presented  to  the  house  but  a  few  weeks  ago,) 
from  the  largest  manufacturing  district  in  the  world,  and 
which  was  presented  by  my  honourable  friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Manchester,  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
VOL.  n  4^g 
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that  town,  in  which,  in  the  most  unequivooal  torms,  aU 
protection  is  repudiated  aa  disadvantageous  to  manufacture. 
There  are  other  grounds,  I  am  aware,  on  which  protec- 
tion to  the  landed  interest  has  been  defended,  but  it  is 
the  advantage  of  repeated  discussion,  that  some  fallacies, 
after  being  frequently  exposed,  become  ridiculous,  and  can- 
not be  repeated,  and  1  hardly  expect  to  hear  some  of 
these  mentioned  this  evening,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  the 
Oom  Laws  are  of  the  nature  of  a  political  institution  in 
this  country,  and  are  as  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  aristocracy  as  any  part  of  the  constitution.*  Upon  this 
the  most  able  writer  in  the  Examiner  has  most  justly  ob« 
served,  that  if  the  aristocracy  of  this  country  can  only  be  main- 
tained at  the  expense  of  the  people,  that  the  fact  should  at  once 
be  avowed,  ana  provision  made  for  them  in  the  estimates ; 
and  an  annual  vote  for  esquires  and  magistrates  should 
follow  that  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  thus  a  method  less 
costly  than  that  of  the  Com  Laws  would  be  provided  for 
their  maintenance.  But  this  pretext  for  the  Oom  Laws, 
like  others  equally  preposterous,  will  not,  I  expect,  be  urged 
again* 

And  now,  Sir,  having  I  think  suSciently  examined  the 
claim  which  the  lauded  interest  have  to  protection,  at  the 
expense  of  the  community,  it  is  now  important  to  show 
what  the  expense  of  Uiat  protection  is,  for  I  cannot 
suppose  that  the  public  at  large  are  yet  aware  of  the 
extent  of  their  loss,  and  when  it  is  known  and  under- 
stood, I  cannot  suppose  it  will  be  much  longer  endured. 
I  have  made  my  calculation  of  the  loss  by  simple  arith- 
metic, and  if  there  is  any  error  in  it,  it  can  be  easily 
detected.  I  take  the  admitted  estimate  some  years  since 
of  the  amount  of  grain  produced  in  this  country,  which 
was  52,000,000  quarters,  and  at  first,  it  appeared  only 
reasoniU)le  to  multiply  that  number  by  the  amount  of 
the   present  duty,   which  is    nearly  S2s.   a  quarter;  this 

-however  might  be  deemed  fallacious,  for  if  the  corn  was 
imported  into  this  country  free  of  duty,  the  price  on  the 
continent  would  rise,  and  it  is  not  perhaps  right  to  in- 
clude in  a  calculation  of  public  loss,  what  the  culti- 
vators consume  themselves ;   and  for  fear  of  any  question 

-  arisine  on  this  ground,  I  will  understate  it  in  every  respect. 
I   will  suppose  that  the  price  of  grain  will  only,   on  an 

*  Referring  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who,  when  Mr.  Hume  sought  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  corn  laws  in  1828,  said,  *<  It  is  the  constitotianal  policy  of  this 
e#nntry  to  maintain  the  aristocfiic^  and  maiK^stracy  as  essential  parts  of  tb# 
•MDinanitj ;  and  thtt  tbe«om  laws  w^e  maintained  for  that  end." 
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aTerage,  fall  12s.  a  quarter,  and  that  only  one-half  of  what 
18  produced  is  brought  into  the  market  for  public  con* 
sumption,  which  would  then  be  26,000,000  quarters  ;  this 
at  12s.  a  quarter  gives  a  sum  equal  to  £15,600,000,  and 
which  must  therefore  be  taken  to  be  the  very  least 
which  the  community  loses  by  the  Corn  Laws,  but  which 
is  greatly  under  the  land-owner^s  own  calculation  of  loss  to 
them,  if  the  ports  were  open,  and  which  is  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  them»  greatly  understating  the  loss  to  the  community  at 
present.  But,  good  Qod !  what  a  sum  is  this,  £15,600,000, 
to  be  annually  lost  to  the  country  ;  not  one  6d.  is  carried 
to  the  pubhc  account,  or  in  alleviation  of  the  public 
burthens,  but  annually  in  aggravation  of  many,  for  where- 
ever  the  public  expenditure  has  reference  to  the  cost  of 

f>rovisions,  whatever  enhances  that  cost  adds  to  the  pub- 
ic taxation  ;  for  instance,  the  expense  of  the  Victualling 
department  most  be  precisely  increased  by  the  difference 
in  the  price  occasioned  by  laws  which  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion of  cheap  provisions.  Lord  Fitzwilliam  has  calculated 
this  loss  within  a  certain  period,  upon  the  most  mode- 
rate estimate,  at  not  less  than  ^f  600,000  or  ^700,000. 
Again,  the  pay  given  to  many  of  the  persons  employed 
in  the  public  service  must  have  distinct  reference  to  the 
cost  of  living,  and  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  army, 
especially  the  cavalry,  the  navy,  the  police,  is  thus  in- 
creased by  these  laws,  and  that  without  adding  any  thing 
to  their  comforts  or  condition,  but  on  the  contrary  ;  for 
suffering  as  the  people  do,  from  the  pressure  of  taxation, 
they  grudge  every  penny  that  is  added  to  the  public  ex- 
penditure, and  public  servants  are  pinched,  ana  reduced 
to  the  very  lowest  scale,  on  which  they  will  consent  to  render 
service  to  the  state.  And  this,  I  maintain,  while  we  en- 
dure the  enormous  burthen  of  the  Com  Laws,  for  the 
profit  and  satisfaction  of  a  class,  who  render  no  service 
in  return,  must  be  regarded  as  a  hardship  upon  the  pub- 
lic servants  rather  than  an  advantage  to  the  state.  I  own 
Sir,  that  I  feel  this  so  strongly  that  I  can  hardly  take 
an  interest  in  the  labours  of  those  who  are  ever  toiling 
to  reduce  our  public  establishments,  praiseworthy  as  those 
labours  are,  when  I  consider  how  little  can  be  done  for 
the  people  by  any  reduction,  compared  to  the  advantage 
of  abolishing  the  odious  monopoly  of  food.  I  do  not  like 
to  reflect  upon  the  scanty  pittance  we  award  to  our  fellow- 
countrymen,  who  hazard  life  and  health  in  distant  parts 
of  the  world  in  the  public  service,  and  ibr  whom  we  dare 
not  make  an  adequate  provision,  after  their  best  days  have 
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been  so  exhausted  ;  and,  I  own,  I  see  with  regret,  that 
we  are  oompelled  to  imp  )se  sueh  harsh  conditions  upon  em- 
ploying other  publio  servantsy  as  almost  to  turn  from  our 
service  men  of  liberal  education*  And  I  do  consider  with 
indignation,  that  this  is  rendered  chiefly  necessary  to  en- 
able us  to  bear  a  monopoly,  so  grievous  to  the  country  at 
large,  as  well  as  operating  with  such  peculiar  mischief 
upon  many  particular  interests  which  have  to  struggle 
against  active  competition  in  their  trade  ;  for  instance, 
the  shipowners  see  their  rivals  within  a  few  hours  of  this 
coast)  provisioning  their  ships  at  half  the  cost,  and  are 
compelled  on  that  account  to  reduce  their  freights  to  a 
rate  that  barely  admits  of  a  profit  upon  their  ciq^ital, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  that  t^ey  mi^  be  enabled  to  {nrosper, 
the  community  is  visited  with  another  most  oppressive 
monopoly,  but  which  they  would  not  require  but  from 
the  mischievous  operation  of  these  laws.  Again,  observe 
the  loss  that  is  daily  bein^  sustained  by  those  whose  ca- 
pital has  been  embarked  m  maintaining  the  intercourse 
of  the  country  by  means  of  public  conveyances,  and  who 
are  now  brought  into  competition  with  the  railroads  and 
locomotive  engines.  Why  is  the  coach  proprietor  to  be 
placed  under  the  disadvantage  of  maintaining  his  horses 
at  double  the  expense  that  is  necessary !  And  why  is 
he,  if  not  protected  against  the  steam  engine,  to  be  in- 
jured by  the  protection  afibrded  to  the  producers  of 
com? 

And  now.  Sir,  it  mi^t  well  be  thought  that  after 
shewing  that  so  enormous  a  loss  is  each  year  positively 
occasioned  to  the  country  without  a  semblance  of  justice 
or  of  policy,  that  I  had  concluded  the  argument  against 
the  continuance  of  the  Com  Laws.  Sir,  I  fear  that  I 
can  with  truth  say^  that  the  case  against  the  Corn  Laws 
has  not  as  yet  been  nearly  stated,  and  every  thing  which 
has  yet  been  alleged  sinks  into  comparative  insiroificance 
when  we  have  to  regard  them  in  their  operation  upon 
the  sources  of  this  country^s  greatness,  wealth,  and  credit. 
These,  Sir,  I  ascribe  to  the  superiority  of  our  manufac- 
tures, and  the  extent  of  our  commerce.  This  it  is  which, 
in  my  judgment,  has  given  to  England  her  present  po- 
sition, and  has  made  us  the  envy  of  our  neighbours. 
This  could,  I  think,  be  demonstrated,  but  to  argue  from 
it  with  the  friends  of  the  Corn  Laws,  it  is  important 
to  know  how  far  they  dispute  or  deny  it :  and  I  am 
now  desirous  to  learn  the  agricultural  creed  upon  the 
subject,   for  if  the  farmer^s    friends   think  that. the  vast- 
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ne«  of  our  power,  and  the  attitude  whioh  we  have  been 
enabled  to  atsume  towards  the  rest  of  mankind  for 
the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years,  is  to  be  asoribed  to  the 
hi^h  prioe  of  food  oooasioned  by  the  eultiyation  of  poor 
soils,  and  oan  prore  that  to  be  the  case,  why  I  will  admit 
at  onoe  that  we  must  pause  before  we  suffer  such  soil 
to  lio  waste  ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  I  am  just  in  my 
oonolusions  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  wonders  that 
we  achieved  during  tlie  late  war,  as  well  as  for  the 
means  of  now  maintaining  the  debt  whioh  we  then  in« 
ourred,  and  of  supporting  our  present  expenditure,  to  all 
the  science,  skill,  capital,  and  labour,  which  we  have 
applied  to  the  production  of  manufactures  ;  then,  I  say, 
let  us  be  careful  that  we  do  not,  by  selfish  and  foolish 
legislation  impair  those  great  sources  of  our  power.  My 
position  is  shortly  this,  that  our  foreign  trade  depending 
upon  our  superiority  in  manufactures,  is  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  our  revenue,  and  of  millions  of  our  peo- 
pie,  and  thereby  of  our  credit  and  of  our  safety;  and 
the  charge  against  the  Oom  Law  is,  that  it  limits  and 
endangers  the  foreign  trade,  and  that  all  such  laws  pro- 
ceed upon  a  policy  directly  the  reverse  of  that  which 
is  recommended  by  the  present  circumstances  and  con- 
dition of  the  countiy — and  my  charge  against  the  legis- 
lature is«  that  this  is  the  policy  that  has  been  [pursued 
in  this  country  since  the  close  of  the  last  war,  now 
twenty-three  years,  though  each  year  has  proved  its  folly 
by  the  injury  which  it  has  entailed,  and  is  innicting  upon  the 
country  ;  and  I  say  if  more  was  not  to  be  imputed  to 
ntter  ignorance  of  the  interests  of  this  country  than  to 
deliberate  injustice  or  indifference— it  would  be  impossible 
for  any  man  to  rise  from  the  contemplation  of  our  pre- 
sent circumstances  compared  with  our  position  at  the 
dose  of  the  war,  without  anger  and  indienation  at  the 
manner  in  which  all  the  interests  of  this  great  com- 
mercial community  have  been  abandoned  and  neglected* 
At  the  close  of  the  war  we  had  the  monopoly  of  all 
the  markets  in  the  world.  We  had  the  means  of  main- 
taining that  monopoly,  we  had  the  right  to  stipulate  by 
treaty  for  its  maintenance ;  and  it  was  not  against  the  ' 
interest  of  any  country  that  we  should  so  stipulate ; 
we  oould  no  longer  add  to  our  wealth  by  agriculture, 
and  other  countries  had  not  began  to  acquire  wealth  bv 
manufacture.  To  whatever  part  of  the  world  we  turned, 
there  was  an  increasing  desire  and  demand  f^r  ourma- 
nnfaotures,  in  the  production  of  which,  we  had  obtained 
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a  Start  of  all  other  people,  which    promised  as   a  •<»- 
tintianoe  of  such  an  adranta^,  and   it   was  above  every 
thing  our  interest  at   that    time   to  obtain  customers  in 
every  part  of  the   world    to    supply    and  to  compensate 
us  for  the  prodigious  void  created  by  the  cessation  of  the 
vast  expenditure  which  had  been  carried  on  in  this  country 
by  means  of  borrowed  money.    A  great  occasion  was  also 
offered  for  obtaining,    by    means  of    commercial  engage- 
ment,   that    which    was    so     sincerely  desired  throughout 
Europe,  at  that  time,   viz.  :  some  permanent  security  for 
the  maintenance   of  peace ;    and    the    condition    of    this 
country,    the  north  of   Europe,    and    the   United    States 
respectively,  never  perhaps  offered  an   opportunity  so  fa- 
vourable for    a  permanent  and   peaceful  union,   based  on 
mutual  commercial  interests.      It    is  difficult   then  to  as- 
cribe   to    any  thing  but  the  grossest  ignorance  of  all  the 
real   interests   of  this  country,  the  manner  in  which  thai 
important  moment   was   neglected   and   oveplck>ked.     How 
else  can   we  account  for  a     minister    sent    to    represent 
this  country  at  a  congress  of  sovereigns,  each  indebted  to 
this  country  for  having  the  means  so  to  assemble,   sti- 
pulating for  no  single  advantage  for  our  commerce,  for  no 
mdemnity  of  any  kind   for   the  vast    expenditure    which 
we  had  made  in   a  cause    in    which  every    country  was 
more  interested   than  ourselves,  and  who  in  the  division 
of  the  spoil,   only  claimed    for  this    country  further  en- 
gagements   of  difficulty    and  expense,    in   which  we    had 
no   interest!    And   after  all  our  sacrifices,    for   which  to 
this  day  we  are  smarting  so  dearly,  we  found  ourselves 
bound  to  erect  fortresses  in    one  kingdom,  to  guarantee 
the  integrity  of  another,  and   to  occupy  a   third   with  an 
army.     Nor,     indeed,    could    we  complain   that  we  were 
misrepresented  abroad,   when   we  observe  the  conduct  ol 
the  legislature  at   home,  which,    after  deliberating  upon 
the  altered  circumstances  of  the  country,  resolved  itself  into 
a  committee  of  the   house  to  consider  by  what  means  it 
could  best    raise   and    maintain  the   price   of    food,   the 
first  element   in  the  cost  of  that  very  production  by  which 
we  had   so  wonderfully  extended  our  resources  !  and  thus 
proceeding    upon    the    monstrous    fancy   that   agriculture 
was  the   source  of  all  our  greatness,  and  stipulating  no- 
thing for  our   commerce    abroad,   we    were   doing   all  in 
own     power     to     cripple     manufactures   at    home.     Now, 
Sir,    if  that   had    been    the    error  of    a   particular   go- 
vernment, *or  the  folly  of  a    party    that    had  ceased  to 
exist,  it  would,  I  know,  be  idle  to  refer  to  it,  as  being 
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now  past  the  time  to    remedy    ths    evil,   but    it   is  our 
misfortune   that  this  is  the  policy   of  the   present   hour ; 
it  is   the  ground  on  which  the  Corn  Laws  are  defended  ; 
the  policy  of  that  day,    that    the   home   trade    was  the 
best  made,   that  we  ought   to   create   customers  by  Act 
of  Parliament  for  that  trade,  and  to  be  as  little  dependent  as 
possible  upon  foreign  trade,  is  the  ground  on  which  the 
Com  Laws  are  now  defended.     By  many,  high  rents  ^yere 
then   thought  to  be  identical  with  a  large  revenue,   and 
whatever  raised  the  rents  of  land  was  deemed  a  national 
advantage  ;   and  it  is  the  objection  urged  now,   as  it  was 
then,   to  the    Com    Law,  as  the  means  of  raising  rent, 
that  by  the  raising  of  the  price  of  food  we  add  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  maintaining  the    foreign    trade,    and    that  the 
circumstances  of  the  country  did  not  admit  of  our  either 
losing  or  lessening  that  trade.     And    if  appeal  is  now 
made  to  the  result  of  that  policy,  after  an  ample  period 
for  judging  of  its  effect,  I  would   ask  if  the  objection  to 
it  is  not  justified.     I   ask  if  we  have  not  entirely    lost 
some  markets^  whether  others    are  not  become  less  pro- 
fitable, and  whether  our  manufactures  are  not  daily  threat- 
ened with   further  loss!   and   whether    we  are   not    in  a 
condition   to    ask    those  who    maintain    the  Com   Laws, 
and   who,  in  fact,  govern  this  country,  whether,  after  such 
experience,   they  yet  deem  it  the  interest    of  this  coun- 
try to  maintain  a  system  by  which  our  foreign  trade  is 
thus  injured. 

It  will  not  be  denied,   I   presume,    that,  in  many  re- 
spects, we  have  lost  the  market  of  Germany  ;  that  with 
the  continent  our  commercial  prospects  are  each  day  be- 
coming worse ;  that   with    America  our    trade   has   been 
greatly  limited,  and  that  we  are  also  in  danger   from  the 
competition  of  the  United  States  in  neutral  markets  ;  and 
that,    had   we    retained    and   extended  our  trade,  as  we 
miffht  have  done,  we  should  have  been  in  a  better  con- 
dition to  have  borne  our    public   burdens,   and    much  of 
the  distress  that  has  been    experienced    in   this   country 
would  have  been  spared.    Nor  will  it,  I  conclude,  be  denied 
that  this  has    all    followed  from  our  perverse  adherence 
to  the   Com  Laws,  and  other  restraints   on  the  freedom 
of  commerce ;  if  any    person   should  doubt  that  let  him 
only  turn    to   the  records    of  our    diplomacy,   and    there 
obfferve  the  repeated  remonstrances  at  our  restrictive  system 
by   different  cour  tries,  who   sought   our   market   for^  their 

Products.     There   will   be   seen    the   distinct  complaint  of 
^ruisia  that  we  excluded  her  corn  and    her  timber  whiob 
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she  wa8  ready  to  exchange  for  our  manufactures.  From 
our  own  minister  at  Washington  we  learn  that  the  Ameri* 
can  government  justified  its  Tariff  by  the  exclusion  from 
our  market  of  her  com,  and  we  know  that  the  Tariff 
was  opposed  by  those  States  whose  products  we  did  suffer 
to  be  imported.  And  in  every  way  were  we  warned  and  threat- 
ened by  other  countries  with  the  consequence  of  our  Com  Law 
before  their  Tariffs  were  imposed,  while  experience  has 
sufficiently  shewn  that  whatever  might  be  the  disposi- 
tion of  particular  governments  in  adopting  an  unwise 
policy,  yet  if  the  interests  of  the  influential  classes  were 
practically  enlisted  against  it,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
carry  it  into  effect. 

And  what  has  followed  from  the  Com  Laws,  I  ask,  that  was 
not  distinctly  predicted  by  those  who    opposed    them  !— 
It  was  then  said  that  we  should  turn  our  customers  into 
rivals,  that  by  raising  the  price  of  food  at  home,  we  should 
give  those  rivals  a  great  advantage  in  competition   with 
us,  that  we  should  lower  the  rates  of  profits  here  and  drive  ca- 
pital to  seek  hazardous  investments,  with  a  view  to  higher  pro- 
fit ;  that  we  should  tempt  our  capitalists  and  mechanics  to 
leave  our  shores  with  a  view  to  the  same  object,  and  that 
as  the  profits  of  agriculture  were  made  to  depend  upon 
monopoly  that  that  interest  would  share  in  much  of  the 
distress  which  it  would  occasion  to  others.      Which    of 
these  results,  1  ask,   has  failed    to  prove  the  justice  of 
their  prediction !    In  what  respect  has   Mr.    Huskisson, 
in  his  most   able   speech   delivered  in    this    house  eight 
years  since,  been  shewn  to  be  in  error  in  what  he  taught 
us  to  expect  from  the  undue  pressure  of  monopoly  and 
taxation  upon  the   productive   classes !     And   what  may 
we    not    expect    to    follow  if    we    continue  to    restrict 
our  capital   and   industry  in    its    profitable  employment ! 
I   do  not    know   what  country    gentlemen  think   of  the 
loss  of  any    branch  of  our    foreign  trade,    but  of   this 
they  may  be  sure,  that  whenever  it  occurs  in  this  country, 
it  IS  immediately  followed   by  misery  and   destitution  of 
a  portion  of  our  people ;  and  that  at  this  moment  there 
are  thousands   suffering  the    greatest    privations  from  no 
other  circumstance  than  from  their  trade  having   passed 
into  the  hands  of  foreigners.      It   may    not  perhaps    be 
known  even  to  the  very  members  of  counties    in   which 
these  persons  are  found  that  such  is  the  case.     In  Not- 
tingham, for  instance,    how  many   are  now  enduring  the 
greatest  distress  from  the  loss  of  the  hosiery  trade  which 
they  have  been  successfully  deprived  of  by  the  Germans. 
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Indeed  it  is  a  fact  that    ought  to  startle  those  who   re- 
ally   understand    in   what  the    interest   of    this    country 
consists,  that  the    Germans  not    only    at  this  time  have 
ceased  to  demand  the  hosiery  of  this  country,  (formerly 
an  article    of  extensive  import,)  that   they  not  only  un- 
dersell us  in    every  part  of  the  world  in  this  article,  bat 
that  they   now  undersell  us. in   Nottingham   itself,    after 
paying  20  per  cent,  duty,  and  that  the  only  chance  which 
we  could  have  of  recovering   the  trade  would  be  by  the 
application  of  steam  power  to  the    stocking  frame,   which 
is  now  in  contemplation,  and  which  would   add  still  more 
to  the  misery  and  distress  of  a  larse  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  district !    And  can  this  be  looked  upon  with 
indifference !    Only  five  years  ago,  the  value  of  this  trade 
was  estimated   at    ^^900,000    a-year,  and  the  people  to 
whom  it  gave  employment  in  the  two  counties  alone  of 
Nottingham   and    Derby    amounted    to    40,000,  most  of 
whom  ate  now   suffering  the  greatest    distress  ;   yet  the 
landed  proprietors  whose  estates  have  all  been  enhanced 
in  value  by  the  consumption  of  these  manufacturers,  will 
doubtless  direct  the  members  for  those  counties  to  vote 
against  the  consideration    even  of  the    operation  of  the 
Com  Laws  to  which  this  distress  is  to  be  traced.    And 
why,  I  would  ask,  is  not  that  which  has  happened  in  the 
stocking  trade  also  to  occur  in  any  other  trade !   There  is 
hardlv  any  branch    of  our  trade  that  has  not  been  af- 
fected by  the  foreign  competition.    We  observe  by  authen- 
ticated   returns   that   all    the    countries   which  we  have 
compelled  by  our  restrictive  system  to  engage  in  the  cot- 
ton manufacture,   after  several   years    experience  are  not 
only  able  to  maintain  their  ground,  but  are  making  pro- 

f'ess  ;  this  is  the  case   in   France,   Austria,    Switzerland, 
russia,  and  the  United  States,  in  each  of  which  there  is 
some  peculiar  advantage  which  enables  them  either  in  the 
coarser  fabrics  or  in  manufactured  goods  to  enter  success- 
fully into  competition  with  us.      And  where  is  it  that  we 
have   suffered   most!   precisely  where  the   cost    of   living 
has  entered  most  into  the   cost  of  production.     And  this 
loss  is  at  present  indicated  completely  by  the  character  of 
our  exports  to  the  continent ;  a  change  in  this  respect  has 
been  gradually  taking  place  in  the  cotton  goods;  we  now 
chiefly  export  such  articles  as  we   produce  by   means  of 
our  machmery,  at  lower  cost  than  foreigners  are  yet  able 
to  do;   they  now  demand  from  us  a  greater  quantity  of 

{am  and  fewer  manufactured  goods,  because  they  are  able 
y  manual  labour  to  manufacture  the  yam  spun  in  this 
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oountrj,  ani  to  undersall  us    in  such  good^  in  the  mar* 
kets,  which  we  used  to  command  ;  and  on   the  other  hand, 
in  the   United    States   we  find   that    by   means    of    the 
greater  cheapness  of  water  power,  and  from  proximity  to 
the  raw  material  that  they  are  supplying  themselves  and 
underselling  us  abroad   in  the  coarser  fabrics ;  nor  is  this 
confined  to  our  cotton  manu|acture8,  it  is   even  more  the 
case  in  hardware,   in    many   articles    of    which    we  have 
completely  lost  the  trade ;  whole   branches  of  the   hard- 
ware trade  have  left  Sheffield,  and  are   now  carried  on 
in  the  province    of  Rhenish    Prussia,    where    it    will  be 
found   that  the  best  white  bread    is    l^d.    per  lb.,   and 
meat  3d.  per  lb.     In  short,  it  is  impossible  for  any  can- 
did  person  now  to  examine   the  evidence  which  we  pos* 
sess  on   the   subject,  and  not  conclude,  that  as   this  com- 
petition  with  foreigners  will   not   be  stationary,  and   that 
as  it  arises  from  the  exclusion  of  their  surplus  products, 
of  which   we  are  in  need,   and  from  the  cheapness  in  their 
mode  of  living,   that  we    are    now  arrived   at  the  period 
when    we    must    elect      between    the    Com     Laws    and 
our  foreign  trade,     I  have  come.  Sir,  to  this  conclusion, 
after  enquiry  and  eonsideration  of  the  evidence   which  is 
put    forth   by  creditable  authority  ;  and  I  do  hope  that 
upon  this  occasion  the  persons  connected  with  manufac- 
ture in  this  house,   will  speak  out,  and  if  I  am  in  error 
that  they  will  declare  it ;  but    if  not,  that  they   will   con- 
firm me   in   the  views  that  I  have  stated ;   their  practical 
knowledge  on    these  subjects   must  give    weight   to  their 
opinion,  and  as  I  collect    from   them   in  private  that  the 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws   is  of  vital   importance    to    the 
great  interests  which    they   represent,    I    trust   that  they 
who   were   not    used  to   fear  the  frowns    of    the   landed 
aristocracy,    will  not    now  shrink  from  publicly  avowing 
their    opinions.      I   wish  the   subject   to    be    fairly  consi- 
dered,  and  for   the    public  to  decide  on  which  side  evil 
prepon  derates — whether  in  maintaining   a  permanent  su- 
periority in  manufactures,  without  the  Corn  Law;   or  in 
the  maintenance  of  our  present  system. 

And  now,  Sir,  having  gone  through  the  catalogue  of 
evils  which  I  conceive  to  follow  from  these  laws,  where, 
I  ask,  are  we  to  turn  for  their  redeeming  results,  to  what 
cheering  spot  do  the  land-owners  point  to  reconcile  us 
to  their  continued  endurance !  Is  it  to  the  thriving  and 
prosperous  condition  of  the  landed  interest!  They  have 
now  a  period  of  twenty-four  years  in  which  to  review  their 
policy,  and  where  is  the    evidence  of  its  success?     Is   it 
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th^  ocoapier  of  their  land,  or  of  the  labourer  of  their  te- 
nant that  they  invite  to    this  proof!     Are  these  the  evi- 
dences which  they  oflTer  of  a  happy,  prospering,  and  contented 
class,  that  depend   for   their  condition   on    partial  legisla* 
tion !     Is  that  the  account  that  they  would  give  of  them- 
selves, or  that  they  have  ever  given !     Have  the  land-owners 
even  so  described  them  !  Why,  Sir,  what  is  it  that  our  shelves 
are  groaning  with  upstairs  but    with  allegations,    debates, 
enquiries,  and    reports   on    the  distress,  (always  described 
to  oe  unparalleled,)  of  the  very   class  whose  well-being  is 
pleaded   in   excuse   for    these   laws.     Was    it   more  than 
five  years  after  the  first  Gom  Law  was  in  operation  that 
a  committee  of  the  House  was  sitting,  to  enquire  into  the 
cause  of  the  excessive  distress  of  the  agricultural  interest ! 
and  what  was  it  that  was  more  than    implied   by  the  re* 
port  of  that  committee  of  a  house   then   unreformed,    but 
that  the  distress  was  owing  to  the  Corn  Law  itself — that 
it  was  mischievous  and  delusive  in  its  character,  and  that 
it  was  calculated  to  mislead    and    ruin  all  who  had  to  do 
with  the  trade  in  corn  t     But  if  it  be  said  that  this  had 
reference   to    the   law   of  1815,    I    ask    what  was  alleged 
against  that  law  which  might  not   be  proved  t'O   have  fol- 
lowed, or  might  not  be  expected  from  the  present !    If  it 
was   alleged   against  the   enactment   of  1815,  that  it  de< 
luded  the  farmer  into  making   engagements  that  he  could 
not  realize — to  promise  rent  for  his  land  that  he  was  un- 
able to  pay  while  depending  on  the  price   for  his  produce 
which  the  law  assured   him,    how  has  his  position  in  this 
respect  been  improved  by  the  modificat'on  of  that  law  in 
the  one    that    exists  i     What    were   the  promises   of  the 
fluctuating    scale    which  was    substituted   for   the   law   of 
1815?     Mr.  Canning  introduced  it;   what  were  his  hopes, 
and  even  his  words  ?  why,  that  the  markets  would  assume 
stability,  and  that  the  vibrations  of  price  would  be  limited 
within  the  small  range  of  55s.  to  C5s.      Let   us  then  seo 
how  far  these  vibrations   have    been   confined  within  their 
intended    limits.       In    1828,   the  price  of  wheat  was  768. 
In  1830,  this  house  was  four  nights  discussing  the  distress 
of  the    nation,  when  the  distresses  of  agriculturists   were 
chiefly  dwelt  upon.     In  1831,   three   millions   of  quarters 
were  imported,  owing  to  the  rise  of  price.     In  1833,  there 
were  committees  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  sitting  to 
enquire  into  the  distress  of  the  agricultural  classes,  result- 
ing in  some  further  advantages   extended  to  them  at  the 
expense  of   the   community.      In  1835,   again  committees 
were  appointed  with  the  same  object. .  In  1836,  the  price 
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of  wheat  was  SSs.,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  48.  be- 
low what  the  most  gloomy  prophets  against  Free  Trade 
haye  ever  expected  as  the  consequence  of  opening  our 
ports  to  foreign  competition.  The  price  now  is  55s.  per 
quarter,  and  the  duty  now  payable  upon  eyery  quarter  in 
bond,  dOs.  ;  and  if  the  crops  are  short  this  year,  we  shall 
again  haye  importations,  and  a  year  after,  the  unparalleled 
distress  of  the  farmers  will   be   again  the   subject  of  en- 

![uiry.  And  this  is  the  bill  which  is  pretended  to  exist 
or  the  good  of  the  farmer.  Why,  what  is  to  be  thought 
of  the  morality  of  any  man  who,  knowing  that  steadiness 
of  prices  is  more  than  any  other  circumstance  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  the  farmer,    will   stand  up  to-night,  and 

flead  the  farmer^s  interest  as  the  pretext  for  the  Oom 
«aw8  !  The  farmer,  forsooth  !  who  is  deluded  into  giying 
a  high  price  for  land,  upon  the  faith  of  a  promise  which 
is  not  fulfilled,  nor  are  means  ^eyer  taken  that  it  should 
be.  The  law  professes  to  assure  him  of  what  is  termed 
a  remunerating  price ;  that  price  is  assumed  by  the  land- 
lord with  re^rence  to  rent;  and  upon'  the  faith  of 
obtaining  it,  he  engages  to  pay  what  is  demanded  for 
the  land.  But  all  that  the  law  does  in  fulfilment  of  its 
promise  to  the  farmer  is,  to  adopt  one  means  of  main 
taining  the  price  of  the  produce  of  this  country,  namely, 
to  exclude  the  produce  of  foreign  countries  coming  into 
competition  with  our  own  ;  but  it  does  nothing  effectually 
to  secure  to  the  farmer  a  remunerating  price,  which  could 
only  be  done  by  limiting  the  quantity  brought'  into  the 
market.  It  takes  no  precaution  against  abundant  hai> 
Tests  ;  nor  does  it  dare  allow  the  farmer  the  full  benefit 
of  a  bad  haryest ;  it  makes  no  calculation  of  the  difference 
of  the  soils  in  England  and  Ireland,  which  latter  are* 
less  exhausted  than  those  of  this  country  ;  it  does  not 
preyent  the  influence  of  quantity  on  price,  increased  by 
importation  from  the  colonies,  with  a  low  fixed  duty ; 
or  the  effect  of  agricultural  improyements ;  all  which  may 
tend  to  disappoint  the  farmer  of  the  expectation  created 
b^  the  law,  and  upon  the  faith  of  which  he  has  made 
his  contract  with  the  owners  of  the  land.  What  matters 
it,  then,  to  the  farmer  by  what  it  is  that  he  is  ruined, 
if  that  is  to  be  his  fate — which  it  must  be  so  long  as 
he  calculates  upon  fixed  or  steady  prices,  and  agrees  fur 
his  land  upon  that  expectation  raised  under  the  present 
law  I  I  say  that  the  result  most  to  be  expected  from  the 
present  regulations,  with  respect  to  the  trade  in  grain, 
is  uncertainty  in  quantity  and  unsteadiness  of  price,  and 
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that  it  would  be  difficult  to  doTure  a  scheme  more  ex- 
actly oalcalated  for  effeotinff  that  reeult  than  the  present' 
Oom  Laws ;  and  from  the  nature  of  his  capital,  no 
eiass  of  capitalists  hare  more  reason  to  complain  of  them 
than  the  farmers  ;  for  it  will  not  be  pretended  that  the 
interests  of  the  farmer  are  not  identical  with  those  <^ 
other  capitalists,  who  must  d^>end  for  their  profit  upon 
the  proportion  which  their  returns  bear  to  their  out- 
going ;  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  obtain  more  than  the 
average  rate  of  profits;  and  the  certainty  of  obtaining 
what  he  expects  is  all,  therefore,  that  he  desires.  If 
he  obtains  more,  the  landlord  instantly  demands  of  him 
a  higher  rent :  if  he  obtains  less,  he  fails  in  arrear  with 
his  landlord,  and  becomes  distressed.  All,  therefore, 
he  cares  for,  is  to  obtain  the  same  return  for  his  ca- 
pital which  he  might  expect  to  do  in  any  other  employ- 
ment of  it ;  but,  on  doing  this,  at  present,  he  ni^ver 
can  calculate.  And  what  could  a  landlord  reply  to  an 
intelligent  farmer  who  told  him  this,  and  averred  that 
he,  as  a  farmer,  had  no  interest  in  high  prices  ;  that 
he  was  neither  richer  or  more  secure  because  he  kept 
his  servants,  fed  his  horses,  and  sowed  his  land  with 
grain  obtained  at  ffreat  cost,  and  that  if  monopoly 
tended  to  raise  the  pnoe  of  produce,  that  increased  value 
was  given  to  land,  whieh  alone  would  benefit  the  owner 
of  that  land !  I  trust,  therefore,  that  every  land-owner 
who  pleads  this  evening  for  these  laws,  on  behalf  of  the 
farmers,  will  show,  explicitly,  in  what  way  he  considers 
they  advantage  them.  The  farmer  has,  indeed,  an  in* 
terest  in  a  high  rate  of  profit,  but  that  is  an  interest 
which  he  shares  with  every  other  capitalist  in  the  country, 
but  of  which  every  capitalist  in  this  country  is  deprived 
by  means  of  the  Corn  Laws,  which  increase  the  cost 
of  all  production,  and  limit  the  field  for  the  employment 
of  all  capital. 

But  do  the  Com  Laws  find  an  excuse  in  the  advantage 
they  afford  to  the  agricultural  labourer  ?  Has  their  con- 
dition been  raised  by  them,  or  have  they  been  rendered 
happy  and  contented  by  such  means?  If  so,  since  when 
is  it  that  they  have  been  so !  Not  in  1830,  surely,  when 
the  great  body  of  the  peasantry  were   dependent  for  sup- 

Eort  on  parochial  relief,  though  then  the  Com  Laws 
ad  existed  for  fifteen  years.  And  when  special  commis- 
sions were  trying  the  labourers  for  riot  and  disorder,  and 
for  destruction  of  machinery,  and  that  they  alleged  as  their 
excuse,  the  worst  that   could  befall  them  from  the  repeal 
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of  the  Corn  Laws,  namely,  want  of  employment — and  which 
they  ascribed  to  the  use  of  machinery.  Bat  who  has 
ever  heard  of  this  solicitude  for  the  labourer  when  labour 
can  be  saved  by  the  use  of  machinery ;  and  how  little  should  we 
heed  the  ploughman^s  remonstrance,  could  we,  to-morrow, 
apply  steam  power  to  the  tillage  of  the  soil !  What  leo» 
tures,  indeed,  would  not  be  read  to  the  labourers  upon 
the  ignorance  of  their  interest,  should  they  wish  us  to 
forego  its  use  !  Or  what,  again,  is  to  be  thought  of 
this  care  for  the  labouring  man^  when  we  entirely  pro* 
hibit  the  importation  of  aniauil  food,  which  is  unconnected 
with  the  employment  of  agricultural  labour,  but  which, 
from  its  price  at  home,  bow  places  meat  beyond  the  Ift- 
bourer^s  reach ! 

If  the  landed  interest,  then,  be  fairly  taalysed,  what  do  we 
find!  that  two-thirds  of  its  parts  have  no  permanent  or 
positive  interest  in  the  oontinuance  of  the  Oorn  Laws ;  and 
that  it  is  the  land-owner  alone  who  profits  by  their  existence ; 
and  to  the  land-owners  then  we  must  now  turn,  to  relieve 
the  country  from  a  serious  evil,  and  themselves  from  a  serious 
imputation.     And  here,  Sir,  I  will  neither  pretend  that  they 
will  not  suffer  by  the  change,  nor  will  I   labour  to  show  that 
which,  perhaps,  niight  be  proved — that  they  greatly  overrate 
the  loss,  and  that  they  would  receive  yet  a  greater  price  for 
their  land,  though  devoted  to  other  uses,  than  much  of  it  is  let 
for  at  present ;  but  I  claim  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  upon 
far  higher  grounds.     I  regard  them  as  an  enormous  wrong 
inflicted  upon  the  people ;  and  I  claim  their  repeal  as  a  matter 
of  right  to  the  people.     And  I  really  advise  the  great  propri- 
etors of  this  country  to  reflect  upon  the  course  they  are 
pursuing,  in  resisting  this  demand  ;  let  them  consider  their 
present  position  in  this  country  ;  after  reviewing  iU  history, 
and  regarding  its  prospects,  let  them,  as  politicians,  judge  of 
the  wisdom  of  adhering  to  laws  passed  for  the  advancement 
of  their  own  interest,  and  opposed  to  the  interest,  and  by  the 
intelligence,  of  all  other  people.   It  may  not  be  a  fl^^ttering  re- 
flection to  them,  but  it  is  true,  that  their  position  in  the  coun- 
try grew  up  at  a  period,  and  out  of  circumstances,  when  the 
country  was  far  less  civilized  than  it  is  at  present ;  and 
that  in  proportion  as  intelligence  has  increased,  as  informa- 
tion of  all  kinds  has  been  -diffused,  and  the  intercourse  be- 
tween   men    facilitated,  that  their  influence,  derived  from 
territorial  possessions,  has  declined ;  and  as  the  sources  of 
public  improvement  cannot  now  be  checked — as  the  press 
must  be  free — as  education  must  even  be  supported  by  them* 
solves — as  the  different  parts  of  the  community  must  become 
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more  identified  in  feeling,  it  will  be  well  for  them  to  consider 
if  they  can  now  depend  npon  other  than  moral  means  for 
preserving  their  influence  in  the  country — and  whether  they 
are  not  more  likely  themselves  to  be  brought  further  within 
the  control  of  public  opinion,  than  to  guide  the  judgment  of 
the  people  by  the  mere  exercise  of  political  power — and 
whether,  in  fact,  they  can  hope  to  suppress  the  feeling  upon 
any  question,  merely  by  majorities  of  this  house  in  favour  of 
their  own  interest  on  one  side,  and  with  argument  and  com- 
mon good  on  the  other.  Indeed,  I  am  satisfied,  that  if  it 
was  our  misfortune  that  the  peace  and  security  of  this  coun- 
try should  now  be  disturbed  by  any  popular  commotion,  and 
that  such  commotion  was  connected  with  the  present  Com 
Laws,  posterity,  regarding  calmly  the  object  and  effect  of 
these  laws,  would  ascribe  all  the  blame  of  such  disaster  to 
those  who  have  passed  and  maintained  them. 

SECTION   VII. — COLONEL   PKBBONET   THOMPSON. 

In  the  last  six  sections  we  have  seen  Prentice,  Bowrin^, 
and  Viliiers,  as  they  laboured  before  the  formation  of  the 
League,  in  1839,  or  the  Manchester  Anti-Corn- Law  Asso- 
ciation of  October,  1838.  But  there  was  another  early 
worker^  earnest  teacher,  who  stood  second  to  none,  who  in 
point  of  time  as  a  Free  Trade  instructor,  who  in  originality, 
perspicuity  of  intellectual  vision,  when  other  men  saw  not 
through  the  hazy  politics  of  their  passing  day,  excelled  them 
all,  and  so  far  as  the  pen  was  the  weapon  of  conflict,  ex- 
celled all  who  followed  in  the  strife  of  commercial  politics- 
Colonel  Perronet  Thompson.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
League,  when  Mr.  Cobden  had  achieved  the  position  of  out 
of  doors  leader  in  the  "  Seven  years'*  war,^'  he  in  dispensing 
his  praise  to  compeers  or  subordinates,  uttered  words  almost 
the  same  as  those  used  by  Mr  Prentice,  who  called  the 
Colonel  the  "  great  fallacy  slayer  **'  on  the  20th  September, 
1838,  at  the  meeting  in  the  York  Hotel,  as  related  in  section 
two.  Mr.  Cobden  said  when  the  victory  was  won.  "There 
is  one  man  especially  whom  I  wish  not  to  forget ;  it  is 
Colonel  Thompson.  He  has  made  more  large  pecuniary 
sacrifices  than  any  man  living  for  Free  Trade,  and  we  all 
know  his  intellectual  contributions,  which  have  been  invalua- 
ble to  us.'' 

Thomas  Perronkt  Thompso?*,  lieutenant-colonel  unat- 
tached, late  captain  in  the  17th  Light  Dragoons,  and 
major  in  the  65th  Foot,  was  born  at  Hull,  in  March, 
1783.       His   father    was   Thomas    Thompson,    Esq.,    for 
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aome  time  member  of  parliament  for  Midhurst,  and  a 
banker  in  Hull.  His  mother,  whose  father  died  when  she 
was  young,  was  brought  up  in  the  family  of  her  grand- 
father, the  Rer.  Vincent  Perronet,  Vicar  of  Shoreham* 
who  became  a  follower  of  John  Wesley,  the  founder  of 
the  Methodists.  The  father  of  the  Colonel  was  also  a 
Methodist,  and  a  local  preacher  at  Hull. 

The  grammar-school  at  Hull  was  at  that  time  under  the 
direction  of  the  Iter.  Joseph  Milner,  the  ecclesiastical  his- 
torian, and  had  a  high  reputation.  The  youthful  Perronet 
Thompson  was  a  pupil  there,  and  imbibed  from  his  master 
the  high  principles  of  toryism,  in  temporals  and  spirituals, 
for  which  that  master  was  noted.  His  parents  were  also 
among  the  first  who  took  alarm  at  the  danger  which  all  es- 
tablished things  were  supposed  to  be  threatened  with  through 
the  French  revolution.  He  was  thus  ushered  into  the  wond 
a  high  tory  in  all  points. 

In  1798  he  proceeded  to  Queen^s  College,  Cambridge ;  there 
he  seems  to  have  been  more  likely  for  a  future  lipht  dragoon 
than  he  now  appeajrs  to  have  ever  been.  He  had  not  then 
learned  to  endure  a  neckcloth,  and  was  running  to  chapel 
one  day  without  it,  when  the  bedmaker  stopped  him  and  de- 
clared ^^  he  was  the  littlest  gentleman  she  ever  did  see.^ 
But ''  littlest  gentleman'''  as  he  was,  he  took  his  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  with  the  honour  of  seventh  wrangler,  in 
1802,  before  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age. 

His  father,  he  feared,  intended  him  for  the  bank,  while 
his  mother,  he  knew,  expected  to  see  him  lift  his  head  in  a 
pulpit,  the  highest  elevation  which  she  naturally  believed 
possible  for  him  or  any  human  being.  He  believed  himself  to 
be  the  person  most  concerned  in  any  plans  laid  for  his  future 
life,  and  he  planned  for  himself  somewhat  differently  from 
either  of  his  parents.  As  a  youthful  methodist,  he  had  been 
early  acquainted  with  the  histories  of  Joshua  and  Maccabeus. 
He  heard  the  admiration  of  elders  and  superiors  for  those  of 
the  olden  time  who  had  suffered  for  conscience  sake,  and  who 
had  fought  as  well  as  suffered.  He  had  heard  of  that  re- 
doubtable weapon  of  the  civil  wars  called  '^  All-prayer,^*  and 
ho  failed  not  to  read  its  history  in  all  the  books  within  his 
reach.  Moreover,  the  Methodists  had  their  martyrology  of 
bold  dragoons  and  valiant  brethren  of  the  train,  who  had 
exhorted  with  their  last  breath  to  fight,  even  if  they  should 
fight  knee-deep  in  blood,  ^'  for  God  and  the  House  of  Hano- 
ver."' John  Wetiley  himself  had  been  a  stout  supporter  ef 
the  principles  of  the  revolution  of  1688.  These  men  are  long 
sinee  gone  to  the  land  where,  it  may  be,  they  have  shaken  hands 
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with  their  equally  brave  opponents  of  the  '*  Irish  brigade.^  fiat 
be  this  as  it  may,  it  was  onnr  a  natural  result  of  a  familiar  con- 
templation of  such  men  and  such  times,  that  a  youth  brought 
up  in  high  toryism,  and  in  a  belief  that  the  war  then  exist- 
ing with  France  was  a  kind  of  holy  war,  should  prefer  the 
camp  to  the  counting-house  or  the  pulpit. 

An  objection  arose,  however,  on  the  part  of  his  relations, 
from  the  immorality  of  the  army,  deep  drinking  being  then 
at  its  greatest  excess.  But  as  tlus  objection  did  not  exist  in 
respect  of  the  navy,  or  that  part  of  it  under  oontrol  of  the 
reliffious  Admiral  Gambler,  and  the  Admiral  being  known  to 
his  utmily,  a  berth  as  midshipman  was  found  for  him  on  board 
the  /na,  of  50  guns,  the  Admiral^s  flag  ship.  He  had, 
taken  a  six  weel^*  cruise  from  Hull,  in  wintry  weather, 
to  test  his  sea-^oiuff  qualities,  and  they  stood  the  test.  His 
desire  for  the  life  of  a  sailor  increased,  which,  with  his  pro- 
ficiency in  mathematies,  was  looked  upon  as  a  sign  of  future 
eminence. 

Going  out  of  the  English  channel  on  the  first  voyage  to 
Newfoundland,  several  prizes  from  the  French  were  made, 
and  Midshipman  Thompson  was  put  on  board  one  of  them  in 
charge.  He  remained  in  the  navy  until  Februarr,  1806,  when, 
although  he  confesses  to  have  been  well  treated,  and  to  have 
liked  the  sea  service,  he  left  it  on  obtaining  a  commission  in 
the  95th  regiment,  the  Bifle  corps ;  the  main  cause  of  the 
chanffe  seems  to  have  been  the  prospect  of  speedier  promo- 
tion m  the  army. 

With  the  95th  he  went  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  was  fkmong 
the  prisoners  made  in  the  Convent  St.  Domingo  on  the  5  th 
July,  1807. 

On  returning  to  England  he  visited  Mr.  Wilberforce,  an 
early  friend  of  his  father,  and  sat  up  all  night  construetiDff 
a  scheme  for  opening  and  improving  the  communication  with 
the  interior  of  Africa.  The  next  day  Mr.  Wilberforce  asked 
him  if  he  would  go  to  Sierra  Leone  as  governor  !  He  ex« 
changed  to  half- pay,  and  accepted  the  offer.  The  colony  had 
just  been  transferred  from  the  Sierra  Leone  Company  to  go- 
vernment. The  previous  governor  was  to  stay  some  time  and 
initiate  bis  successor  into  the  mysteries  of  his  charge  ;  but 
he  hastily  gave  up  his  papers  and  went  away.  Among  the 
papers  incautiously  given  up  were  some  written  in  England, 
showing  that  it  had  never  been  the  intention  of  the  company 
to  carry  out,  to  its  full  extent,  the  Slave  Trade  Abolition 
Act,  for  which  purpose  they  had  existed  as  a  company.  The 
colonists  were  covertly  slave-dealers  and  ilare  holders,  the 
native  chiefs  who  had  been  prevented  from  tradin&r  in  slaves 
TOi.  II  BO 
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,  die  of  1815,  and  went  through  the  usual  vioissitudeB  of  a 
Captain  of  Dragoons.  In  the  Pindarry  Campaign  he  had 
I  the  charge  of  the  outposts  of  the  force  under  Sir  Wil- 
nam  Keir  Grant ;  and  on  that  offioer^s  taking  comnuwd 
in  1819  of  the  expedition  against  the  Wahabees  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  he  accompanied  him  in  the  office  of  Arabio 
interpreter.  Hence  he  negotiated  a  treaty  with  the  de- 
feated tribes,  the  first  treaty  which  deckkred  the  slave  trade 
to  be  piracy  ;  and  he  also  conducted  an  extensiye  corres- 
pondence in  Arabic.  In  doing  this,  he  "  found  his  early 
familiarity  with  the  style  of  the  Old  Testament  to  be  seriously 
*  useful.'*"  He  was  left  in  command  of  a  stronghold  on 
the  expedition  returning  to  Bombay.  The  Wahabees  had 
engaged  in  a  kind  of  religious  war  against  infidels,  they  be- 
ing a  sect  of  reformed  Mahometans,  but  they  added  a 
little  business  in  the  shape  of  piracy  to  their  war.  It 
was  to  put  down  the  piracy  tnat  the  expedition  was 
undertaken.  Captain  Thompson,  in  treating  with  them, 
found  a  strong  desire  on  their  part  to  hold  commercial 
intercourse  even  with  infidels.  He  encouraged  this  desire, 
and  by  so  doings  was  successful  in  putting  down  piracy  and 
establishing  peace  and  profit. 

Soon  after  this  an  expedition  of  a  more  formidable  kind 
was  undertaken  by  the  English  against  other  Arabian  tribes 
to  put  down  a  greater  piratical  organization ;  but  the  expe- 
dition was  defeated,  ^reat  loss  sustained,  and  vast  hardships 
endured,  with  no  mihtary  honour. 

In  1821,  the  17th  Dragoons  were  ordered  home,  and  soon 
after  he  found  himself  senior  Captain;  and  in  June  1825, 
was  promoted  to  an  unattached  Majority.  In  January, 
1827,  he  effected  an  exchange  into  the  65th  Regiment  of 
Foot,  and  in  February,  1829,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  unattached.  Since  which  time  his  politics 
have  hardly  been  of  a  kind  to  recommend  him  at  the  Horse- 
Guards,  for  the  command  of  a  regiment.  At  all  events 
he  has  not  got  a  regiment. 

After  his  return  to  England  he  frequented  the  Spanish  and 
Greek  committees,  by  which  he  became  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Bowring,  and  through  the  Doctor  with  Jeremy  Bentham.  He 
translated  Bentham^s  '^  Constitutional  Code'*'*  into  Arabic. 
He  was  associated  with  those  two  eminent  men  in  com- 
mencing the  Westminster  Itevieto.  The  article  on  the 
^*  Instrument  of  Exohancre^^  in  the  first  number  was  his ;  it 
was  the  result  of  eleven  years^  continuous  study.  He  con- 
tributed nothing  more  save  the  Arabic  portion  of  the  ar- 
ticle *' Arabs  and    Persians/*   in  the   January  number  for 
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1826,  until  1829.  In  January  of  the  latter  year  he  became 
joint  proprietor  of  the  Bevtew  with  Dr.  Bowring.  He 
began  with  the  Catholic  question,  his  article  upon  which 
was  reprinted,  and  forty  thousand  copies  circulated  of  it,  un- 
der the  title  of  the  ^^  Catholic  State  Waggon.'^  He  continued 
to  write  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  articles  per  number 
until  1836,  when  the  Review  was  transferred  to  other 
proprietors,  the  Doctor  and  himself  being  then  employed 
otherwise. 

In  1825  he  wrote  pamphlets  in  Greek  and  French  in 
aid  of  the  struggle  of  the  Greeks  for  nationality.  In  1827 
he  published  his  celebrated  Catechism  on  the  Com  Laws, 
a  work  which  has  gone  through  many  editions,  and  has 
done  more  good  to  commercial  emancipation  than  any  sin- 
gle publication  since  that  of  Adam  Smith.  He  also 
wrote  on  the  theory  of  rent,  in  vindication  of  the  views 
of  Adam  Smith.  In  J  829  he  wrote  instructions  for  play- 
ing on  the  '^  Enharmonic  Guitar .''^  In  1 830  he  wrote  on 
geometry,  attempting  to  clear  it  of  axioms.  This  work 
was  translated  in  France,  and  attracted  much  attention 
there,  more  than  in  England,  where  the  hostility  of  the 
author  to  the  Com  Laws  seems  to  have  deterred  the 
schoolmen  and  professors  from  admitting  his  geometry  to 
the  colleges.  In  Paris,  in  1834,  in  answer  to  enquiries  of 
the  French  government,  he  published  a  treatise  on  com- 
mercial emancipation,  in  a  familiar  form,  which  is  trans- 
lated in  the  Weetminiter  Jteview  tor  January,  1835. 

Ho  was  elected  member  for  Hull,  his  native  place,  by  a 
majority  of  five  votes,  in  June,  1835.  In  the  previous  Ja- 
nuary he  was  named  a  candidate  for  Preston,  and,  unso- 
licited, obtained  1,386  votes.  While  in  Parliament  for 
Hull,  he  attended  closely  to  his  duties,  voted  always  on  the 
side  of  popular  interest,  contended  for  modifications  of  the 
new  poor-law,  and  the  recognition  of  the  social  and  poli- 
tical rights  of  the  industrial  order  of  men.  But  his  ex- 
Eenses  in  the  Hull  election  having  amounted  to  jP4,000, 
e  was  deterred  from  ofiering  himself  a  second  time  there. 
He  contested  several  other  constituencies,  and  lastly  that 
of  Sunderland,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Anti-Cora-Law 
League,  in  1845.  He  was  opposed  by  Mr.  G^rge  Hudson, 
a  political  Tory,  who  had  then  attained  to  unequalled 
influence  as  a  railway  director,  and  projector  of  railway 
and  dock  constructions.  Sunderland  had  been  negligent  of 
itself  in  such  works  ;  Mr.  Hudson  promised  to  supplv  them, 
and  so  defeated  the  veteran  apostle  of  Free  Trade  and  liberal 
politics,  though,  beyond  doubt,  a  majority  of  the  electors  were^ 
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in  an  ordinary  sense,  '*  liberals.^  The  failure  of  Mr.  Hudson  to 
fulfil  what  heundertook  to  do  for  Sunderland,  and  various  rail- 
ways, andto  maintain  bis  own  reputation,  begun  to  take  form 
before  the  world,  in  1847,  in  which  year  Colonel  Thompson 
was  elected  for  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  without  opposition. 
Up  to  the  period  of  present  writing,  (end  of  1850,)  CoL 
Thompson  has  continued  to  be  one  of  the  most  use* 
ful  and  respected  members  of  Parliament,  and  the  moat 
diligent  in  his  attendance  in  the  House  of  Commons* 

In  the  first  year  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  some 
estrangement  occurred  between  that  body,  or  some  of  its 
members,  and  Colonel  Thompson,  relative  to  his  appearance 
as  a  candidate  at  the  Manchester  election  in  1839,  in 
opposition  to  Mr.  Robert  Hyde  Greg,  an  eminent  manu« 
facturer,  and  also  an  opponent  of  the  Corn- Laws.  It  was 
healed  at  the  meeting  of  deputies  in  18:^0.  Had  the 
ColonePs  great  services  to  the  cause  been  appreciated  in 
Manchester,  as  they  should  have  been,  it  is  probable  that 
he  would  have  been  the  accepted  candidate ;  but  the  *Anti' 
CortfLaw  Circular  did  him  justice  in  April,  1840.  It 
contained  quotations  of  his  answers  to  fallacies  which 
had  been  spoken  at  protectionist  meetings.  We  quota 
them  hero,  as  specimens  of  bis  literary  style  :^- 

THB  DONCASTEB   FALLACIES   ANSWERED   BT  COLONEL  THOMPSON. 

The  Anti-Com-Law  Circular  said,  "  We  gladly  transfer 
to  our  columns  the  following  additional  evidence  of  the  ad- 
mirable tact,  superior  talent,  and  indomitable  perseverance 
of  the  gallant  author  <A  Tl^  Corn-Law  Catechism  in 
the  great  and  good  cause  of  Free  Trade  in  food.  The  gal- 
lant author  has  rendered  services  to  the  state  which  will 
endear  his  memory  to  after  ages,  and  enshrine  his  name 
among  the  benefactors  of  their  country  and  their  kind. 
At  the  Doncaster  Corn-Law  meeting,  Mr.  Banks  made 
use  of  no  less  than  sixteen  fallacies  which  we  subjoin, 
with  answers  thereto  : — 

i.  *'  I  have  a  deeper  stake  in  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
the  country  than  in  the  landed  interest ;  but  I  cannot  con- 
sider these  interests  in  any  other  light  than  as  completely  ide^* 
tified  in  one  great  national  good.'*^ 

Ahsicer, — If  manufacturers  were  to  pass  a  law,  putting 
a  tax  on  all  the  home-grown  corn  brought  to  market,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  the  price  for  wliich  corn  would  sell 
whicn  was  bought  with  their  goods  from  abroad,  would 
the  speaker  perceive  that  to  be  completely  ^^  identified  in 
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cue  one  great  national  goodT  while  robbery  bythemana- 
facturers  is  not! 

2.  ^^  And  I  hold  those  who  take  ptuns  to  separate  them, 
to  be  effecting  a  serious  injury  to  the  oountry,  under  what? 
ever  impression  they  may  be  aotin^.^* 

Afuwer.^^U  the  nianufacturing  mterest  robbed  the  other, 
he  would  soon  '^  take  pains  to  separate  them.^  Where  is 
the  proof,  the  eyidence,  that  what  would  be  robbery  in 
the  manufacturers,  is  a  blessing  from  the  agriculturists! 

3.  "  In  what  other  light  can  the  owner  of  land  be  re* 
garded,  than  the  merchant  who  furnishes  capital  to  be 
employed  by  his  juniors  and  subordinates  T 

Anstoer. — In  a  light  as  different  as  good  from  evil,  if 
the  land-owner  is  to  lay  a  tax  upon  the  foreign  com  pro- 
cured by  the  exertions  of  the  manufacturer,  and  the  ma- 
nufacturer is  not  to  lay  a  tax  upon  the  home-grown  sold 
in  the  same  market. 

4.  ^'  The  latter  (the  manufacturers)  have  protection  of 
Various  kinds,  and  very  properly,  to  shut  out  the  compe- 
tition of  foreigners.'' 

Anstoer. — The  speaker  is  still  in  the  gall  of  bitterness, 
and  does  not  know  that  two  protections  do  not  make  one 
gain.  ProUction  always  means  giving  more  for  an  article 
than  it  could  be  had  for,  and  tiu^ing  the  difference  of 
price  from  the  community  besides,  to  be  thrown  into  the 
sea*  And  the  notion  of  reciprocal  protection,  is  like  the 
protection  men  would  have  by  collecting  pennies  at  a  turn- 
pike, turn  ^d  turn  about,  and  always  throwing  half 
away. 

5.  ^^'t  say  very  properly,  because  circumstanced  as  our 
country  is  at  present,  loaded  with  an  enormous  debt,  for 
the  interest  of  which,  as  long  as  faith  is  to  be  kept  with 
the  public,  taxes  must  be  raised,  and  where  are  they  to 
come  from  f 

Afmoer. — Just  as  much  as  the  turnpike  scheme  would 
help  men  to  pay  taxes,  will  the  scheme  of  reciprocally  buy- 
ing things  at  tne  worst  market  instead  of  the  best.  The 
manufacturer  is  to  give  more  days'  work  for  his  com,  and 
the  agriculturist  is  to  give  more  days'  work  for  his  cloth- 
ing, and  call  it  reciprocity.  It  is  like  the  reciprocity  of 
the  tailor  and  shoemaker,  who  should  each  tie  up  one 
arm,  and  think  they  mended  the  matter  by  exchanging 
a  waistcoat  for  a  pair  of  shoes  afterwards. 

6.  '*  Why,  from  the  pockets  of  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, who,  in  their  turn  must  necessarily  charge  every* 
thine  which  passes  through  their  hands  with  the  amount 
which  has  been  exacted  in  the  shape  of  taxes. 


* 
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AniW0r. — ^The  tarnpike  plan  again — ^the  power  of  paying 
eflTeotual  taxes  depends  upon  getting  and  having  a  great  many 
useful  things  ;  and  he  who  decrees  that  the  useful  things 
•hall  be  cut  down  to  half»  decrees  that  the  taxes  shall. 

7-  ^*  It  is,  therefore,  quite  evident  to  me,  that  neither  the 
com  manufacturer,  nor  any  other  mftnufacturer,  ought  to  be 
deprived  of  these  protections  which  are  intended  to  cover 
them  from  the  competition  of  similar  labours,  the  products 
of  other  countries  not  similarly  situated  as  we  are.^ 

Answer. — What  is  the  object  of  foreign  trade  altogether, 
but  to  get  ^*  the  products  of  other  countries  not  similarly  si* 
tuated  as  we  are  T  Why  do  we  buy  our  port  wine  from 
P«>rtural,  instea<l  of  making  wine  in  hot-houses  here,  but  be- 
cause Portugal  is  not  **"  similarly  situated  as  we  are,**^  in  respect 
to  making  wine !  But  the  thing  must  be  looked  deeper  into. 
Start  the  question  at  once,  of  what  would  be  gained  and  lost 
to  the  community  in  the  aggregate,  by  stopping  the  trade 
with  Portugal  in  order  that  land-owners  and  coal-owners 
might  benefit  by  making  wine  in  hot-houses  at  home.  First, 
all  the  trade  which  make  the  goods  which  now  go  to  Portugal, 
must  be  knocked  on  the  head,  to  be  given  to  the  land-owners 
and  coal-owners.  Secondly,  all  the  additional  trade  that  is 
made  by  the  expenditure  on  land-owners  and  coal-owners  of 
the  increase  of  price  of  wine  demanded  from  the  customers 
of  wine,  will  be  taken  from  somebody  on  whom  those  custo- 
mors  would  have  expended  it  if  they  had  been  let  alone  ; 
for  it  is  clear  as  day,  that  the  man  who  is  to  pay  twenty 
shillings  instead  of  four  for  his  bottle  of  wine,  must  spend 
sixteen  less  on  somebody  else.  Balance,  gaining  to  trade  in 
general,  none  ;  less  to  the  consumer,  sixteen  shillings;  with- 
out anybody  in  the  asrgregate  being  any  better  for  it. 

8.  "  We  talk  of  "Free  Trade,  where  is  it !  It  does  not  ex- 
ist ;  I  do  not  think,  as  the  world  is  constituted,  it  can  exist ;  or 
if  the  name  has  any  meaning  it  must  imply  reciprocity,  that  is, 
that  foreign  countries  may  be  opened  to  our  trade,  and  that  in 
return  we  shall  admit  them  to  competition  in  our  markets 
in  any  way  they  can.  Now  where  is  the  nation  prepared  to 
do  this  with  us  T 

Anstoer. — The  defect  is  in  not  knowing  that  the  nation 
which  buys  its  goods  in  the  cheapest  and  not  in  the  dearest 
markets,  makes  a  gain,  whether  that  other  nation  has  the 
wit  to  do  so  or  not.  1  won't  accept  of  gain — (No.l.) — unless 
the  foreigner  will  give  me  gain — (No.  2.) — for  sauce  to  it,  and 
make  one  for  himself  besides.  The  mistake  is  in  supposing 
that  one  gain  is  dependent  on  the  other. 
8.    **  Surely  the  corn  growers  have  as  much  right  to  pro* 
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teetion  ad  the  woollen  or  cotton  manufacturers  ;  and  imagine 
for  a  moment  these  protections  once  remoTed**if  conceded 
in  one  case  they  must  also  be  conceded  in  the  other — ^imagine, 
I  say,  what  must  be  the  chaos  in  which  all  the  great  interests 
of  the  country  must  be  involved,  and  then  who  is  to  put  it  to 
rights  again  T 

Answer. — The  manufacturers  have  had  the  genius  to  de- 
clare that  they  want  nothing  but  to  have  their  own  so  called 
^^  protection"^  swept  away,  on  the  condition  that  the  Oorn* 
Laws  go  along  witn  them.  The  argument  from  chaos  is  only 
like  assuming  that  if  men  left  off  the  system  of  tumpikesi 
turn  and  turn  about,  chaos  would  come  again, 

10.  '^  I  have  some  experience  as  a  merchant  in  foreign 
trade,  by  which  I  mean  with  countries  independent  of  usp 
and  my  experience  has  taught  me  to  set  a  far  lighter  value 
upon  it  than  many  people  who  talk  of  it  appear  to  do.  Our 
home-trade  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  our  foreign  depen* 
dencies,  form  the  sheet  anchor  of  the  prosperity  of  British 
trade." 

Answer. — We  want  to  have  what  we  might,  when  we 
could  eet  it  The  answer  to  us  is,  **  Do  not  exchange  a  web 
of  doth  for  three  quarters  of  com  to  the  foreigners ;  you  will 
find  it  vastly  more  advantageous  to  exchange  it  for  two  to 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  our  forei^  dependencies.  De- 
pend upon  it,  selling  for  two  quarters  mstead  of  three,  is  the 
riieet  anchor  of  the  British  trade. 

11.  *  *  And  if  our  own  manufacturers  would  resist  the  temp- 
tations which  the  fallacies  of  manufacturing  create,  and 
limit  their  productions  in  some  degree  to  the  natural  demands 
of  that  home-trade  which  I  have  described,  we  should  have 
fewer  bankruptcies  and  less  complaining.''* 

Answer. — It  is  a  great  pity  the  manufacturers  will  not  re- 
nst  the  temptation  of  getting  three  pecks  of  com  for  one 
hour^s  work  instead  of  two  ;  and  that  they  irill  not  allow  the 
home-trade  (which  means  the  land-owners)  to  have  their  way 
in  working  them  at  what  rate  per  hour  they  like  ? 

12.  **  Where  is  the  landea  gentleman  who  could  afford 
to  lose  ^123,000  in  one  year  T 

Answer. — Where  is  the  collector  on  the  highways  who 
could  afford  to  lose  j£I  23,000  in  one  year  !  But  is  that  any 
reason  why  his  receipts  should  be  increased  till  he  can  ! 

13.  *^  Those  who  advocated  the  abolition  of  the  Oorn 
Laws  at  one  time  made  it  a  prominent  argument  that  it  would 
enable  the  manufacturers  to  obtain  the  labour  of  their  people 
at  alower  rate,  and  thus  give  them  greater  means  of  competmg 
"^^h  other  countries ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  this  argument 
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has  been  lately  laid  by,  for  the  labourers  were  not  long  in 
discovering,  that  if  a  reduction  of  wages  was  to  follow  a  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  corn,  there  would  be  precious  little 
advantage  to  them.*^ 

Amw^r. — This  was  tried  upon  the  working  classes,  and 
held  them  (truth  to  say)  longer  than  it  could  have  been  ex- 
pected to  hold  a  butter  wife.  But  they  have  come  to  the 
knowledge  at  last  that  the  question  is  whether  wages  would 
fall  as  much  as  the  price  of  corn  ;  just  as  if  it  were  proposed 
to  them  to  make  the  quantity  of  corn  in  the  country  one  half, 
in  order  that  the  price  of  corn  and  wages  might  rise, 
they  would  ask  whether  it  was  possible  for  wages  to  r%9§ 
a$  mitch  as  corn,  and  so  give  every  man  the  same  quan- 
titv  out  of  the  half  as  out  of  the  whole.  If  wages  are  to 
fall  as  much  as  corn,  who  is  to  eat  it! 

14.  "  Land -owners  are  abused  as  idlers,  consuming  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  ;  but  is  there  either  truth  or  justice  in 
the  abuse  !  Is  not  the  landlord  the  capitalist,  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  farmer,  the    manufacturer  of  com  f* 

Answer. — They  are  not  abused  when  they  keep  them- 
selves honest.  They  are  abused  when  they  leave  off  the 
operations  of  capitalists  and  take  to  the  highway  to  stop 
other  men'*s  trades. 

15.  ^^  And  what  comparison  will  the  rent  of  land  bear 
to  the  profits  of  trade !  Rent  is  a  moderate  item  in  the 
cost  of  the  production  of  corn — the  remainder  is  the  re- 
sult of  that  value  given  to  labour  by  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances under  which  our  country  is  placed. 

Answer, — Honest  rent  is  all  very  well ;  but  dishonesty 
which  is  taken  out  of  other  people^s  pockets  in  the  price 
of  food,  is  what  the  community  is  rising  against.  The 
^'  peculiar  circumstances'^  which  make  us  pay  it  are  just 
what  we  mean  to  get  rid  of. 

16.  '*  I  have  unbounded  confidence  in  the  national  re" 
sources,  the  energy,  the  skill,  the  enterprise,  and  the  ca- 
pital of  this  country,  if  they  may  but  have  fair  play.'' 

Answer, — The  fair  play  consisting  in  tying  the  man  neck- 
and-heels.  Our  ships  may  carry  our  goods  abroad,  and  they 
may  bring  home  anything  hut  what  will  pay.  What  would 
sell  at  home  with  a  profit,  is  what  a  tax  is  to  be  laid  upon 
to  keep  it  out.  Heaven  deliver  our  energies  from  such  fair 
play  as  this.  AH  this  is  very  obsolete  and  old.  The 
working  classes  are  two  years'  march  in  knowledge  before 
their  adversaries. 
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17.  '•  He  defied  them  to  extract  from  the  annals  of  par- 
liament one  single  act  that  could  enrich  the  aristocracy  at 
the  expense  of  the  poor.  The  land- owner  would  never  con- 
sent to  such  unjust  laws  being  passed.'*^ 

Answer. — The  landlord  only  enacted  that  the  poor  shall 
bid  against  one  another  for  the  small  quantity  of  corn  instead 
of  the  great,  and  the  land-owner  pocket  the  difference  of 
price  in  the  shape  of  rent.  The  landlord  only  enacts  that 
the  poor  man  shall  give  three  hours^  labour  to  him  for  a 
peck  of  wheat,  when  a  man  over  the  sea  is  offering  it  for 
two. 

18.  **  I  wish  all  classes  to  live  well,  to  enjoy  life,  and 
have  a  good  dinner  every  day,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the 
only  way  to  secure  it  is  to  protect  the  growers  of  corn.'' 

Answer, — Suppose  the  manufacturer  were  to  say,  **  I  wish 
every  man  to  enjoy  life,  and  wear  a  good  pair  of  breeches, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  way  to  ensure  it  is,  to  give  the 
manufacturer  a  tax  on  home-grown  com.''  How  much  the 
agriculturists  would  thank  him  for  his  wishes. 

19.  *'  The  complaints  might  be  divided  into  three 
classes  ;  one  comprised  the  manufacturers  and  monied  men ; 
another,  theorists ;  and  the  third,  practical.  The  first  class, 
the  manufacturers  and  monied  men,  said  that  the  Corn  Laws 
cramped  their  energies,  kept  wages  higher  than  they  ought 
to  be,  that  they  encouraged  manufactures  abroad,  and  were 
directly  and  indirectly  detrimental  to  all  classes." 

Answer, — The  Leeds  manufacturers  say,  that  when  a 
Hull  captain  carries  their  cloth  abroad,  he  may  lay  out 
what  it  sells  for,  in  any  thing  but  what  will  pay  !  But 
what  would  sell  with  a  profit  when  it  got  to  Hull,  that 
he  may  not  bring  !  Is  this  cramping  their  energies  or 
not !  They  say,  too,  that  a  manufacturer  abroad  is  laugh- 
ing in  his  sleeve  and  saying,  ^'  Blessings  on  the  men 
that  prevent  these  Leeds  people  from  making  a  bargain;  now 
then,  up  with  a  manufactory  of  our  own."  Is  this  encouraging 
manufactures  abroad  or  not !  The  truth  is  that  the  Leeds 
man  is  cut  out  of  the  supplying  of  all  the  cloth  he  could 
sell  if  he  might  bring  home  corn,  which  he  cannot  now,  and, 
that  a  premium  is  held  out  to  the  foreign  manufacturers 
to  make  it  for  him. 

20.  '*  If  they  had  given  proof  that  manufactures  were 
decaying.^ 

Answer. — What  right  have  they  to  demand  that  mana* 
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faotiires  shafl  decay !  If  the  manufacturers  have  not  the 
trade  they  mieht  have,  they  are  robbed,  whether  it  is  less 
this  year  thanlast  or  not. 

21.  ^^  If  they  had  given  proof  that  there  was  a  monopoly 
of  the  produce  of  the  soil.''^ 

Anstoer.-^Doea  this  mean  **  a  monopoly  of  the  monopolists* 
soil  r  The  complaint  is,  that  men  here  oblige  us  to  buy  the 
produce  of  their  own  soil,  when  there  are  men  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water  offering  us  the  produce  of  another  soil  at 
half  price. 

22.  ^'  If  thev  had  given  proof  that  the  Com  Laws 
were  detrimental  to  the  well-being  of  the  community.^ 

Answer. — Every  man  is  a  proof  unto  himself,  that  he  is 
bidding  against  his  neighbours  for  a  share  of  a  small 
quantity  of  com  when  it  might  be  for  a  great ;  and  that 
he  is  giving  to  the  monopolists  of  com  an  increased  por- 
tion of  all  his  substance  accordingly. 

23.  **  Another  class  which  he  had  mentioned  were  the 
theorists,  who  proclaim  that  every  man  should  be  allowed  to 
buy  in  the  cheapest  market ;  that  the  Com  Laws  were  quite 
inhuman^  &c.  Tliis  observation  might  as  well  be  applied  to 
every  article  of  life  ;  to  tea,  which  was  taxed  at  three  ard 
a  half  millions  per  annum,  ^c."^ 

Answer. — Theorists  are  men  who  look  before  their  noses. 
But  the  theorists  see  a  weighty  difference  between  the 
cases  here  brought  together.  If  there  was  a  tax  on  all 
corn,  the  case  might  be  something  like  that  of  tea.  But  there 
is  a  tax  on  every  body's  com  except  the  home-maker^s.  It  is 
as  if  there  should  be  a  tax  on  every  body'^s  tea,  except 
the  tea  the  squires  were  to  make  at  home  in  hot-houses. 

24.  ''  He  would  tell  them  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a 
national  debt,  and  that  if  they  were  to  keep  faith  with  the 
public  creditor,  they  must  have  a  revenue.^' 

Answer. — A  revenue  is  to  be  raised  out  of  the  national 
wealth,  and  not  out  of  the  national  poverty.  There  is  no 
use  in  telling  people,  "  You  must  be  a  little  nation  instead  of 
a  great  one,  or  else  you  will  not  have  a  revenue.*'  It  may  be 
tme  the  revenue  must  be  raised  differently  ;  but  why  should 
the  nation  be  kept  down  for  that !  And  in  this  direction  lies 
the  ^eat  secret  to  be  kept.  Taxation  of  all  kinds  most 
injurious  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  must 
be  continued  with  one  single  view ;  to  avoid  its  being  laid 
where  it  ought  to  be,  on  property,  and  this  it  was  that  horri- 
fied Lord  Melbourne^ 

25.  ^'  The  third  class  said  that  the  Oom  Laws  were 
passed  to  keep  the  price  of  com  stationary.^ 
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JnitHT. — Th6y  wore  pasBed  to  keep  com  stationary  at  an 
unjust  price.  Suppose  the  manufacturers  were  to  get  a  tax 
on  home-grown  com,  and  say  they  did  it  to  make  the  price 
of  waistcoat-pieces  stationary. 

26.  ^^  Another  argument  made  use  of  was,  that  the  poor 
man  would  get  his  bread  much  cheaper  by  a  repeal  of  the 
Corn  La  vs.  But  he  might  be  allowed  to  ask,  would  he  have 
as  much  money  to  buy  it  with  f 

Answer. — The  poor  must  get  more  com,  or  more  corn  can- 
not be  eaten,  for  it  is  the  poor,  and  not  the  rich  who  have 
the  hungry  mouths.  To  say,  therefore,  that  more  corn  shall 
come  into  the  country  and  the  poor  not  get  more,  is  the  same 
absurdity  as  it  would  be  to  tell  them  that  if  they  would  consent 
to  let  the  quantity  of  corn  be  halved,  their  wages  would  rise 
till  they  got  as  much  com  out  of  the  half  as  out  of  the 
whole. 

27.  '^  What  would  the  experiment  cost  t  and  what  would 
the  results  be  at  home  f* 

Answer, — What  has  the  experiment  cost?  and  what  have 
been  its  results  at  home  !  The  loss  of  nine-tenths  of  the 
manufacturing  for  Europe  which  has  been  thrown  into  other 
handf .  The  killing  of  millions  of  the  population  by  prema- 
ture diseases  dependent  upon  want.  Every  man'*s  bankmptcy, 
and  the  bankruptcies  of  all  his  cousins.  Themaking  the  country 
a  little  country  where  it  might  have  been  a  great  one.  In 
short,  all  that  men  complain  of — women  cry  for,  and  both 
will  join  in  teaching  their  children  to  alter. 

28.  *•*  Small  farmers  would  be  ruined,  and  large  farmers 
would  lose  half  their  capital.  No  money  could  be  bor- 
rowed upon  estates — farms  would  be  unlet  for  fear  of  low 
prices — land  would  be  unsown,  and  there  would  be  a 
greater  scarcity  of  com  than  was  ever  known.** 

Answer, — This  is  the  place  to  let  out  a  correct  account 
of  the  effects  the  Corn  Laws  really  have  on  farmers  and 
on  labourers.  When  the  Com  Laws  were  first  imposed, 
there  is  no  doubt  they  made  a  flush  of  employment  for 
farmers.  They  made,  suppose,  a  demand  for  five  farmers 
where  there  would  only  have  been  four;  and  so  far  the 
farmers  were  like  every  other  set  of  men  whose  trade  has 
an  increased  demand.  But  how  much  of  that  is  left  now ! — 
Is  the  consequence  anything  but  that  there  are  five  farmers* 
sons  bidding  against  one  another  for  farms,  where  there 
would  only  have  been  four !  If  trade  had  been  free  there 
would  have  been  an  opening  for  farmers*  sons,  and  liusbands 
for  their  daughters,  in  trade  and  commerce,  and  all  the  Va- 
rious ways  in  which  the  increasing  wealth  of  a  growbg  coun- 
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oulty.  In  this  he  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Thomasson,  Mr.  Ar- 
rowsmith,  and  one  or  two  other  manufacturers  of  Bolton, 
gentlemen  well  known  for  their  intellectual  attainments,  and 
extensive  stores  of  practical  information ;  also,  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Ballantyne,  then  Editor  of  Tl^  Bolton  Free  Press 
newspaper,  afterwards  the  founder  and  Editor  of  The  Man" 
Chester  Examiner.  To  this  gentleman  the  present  writer  has, 
on  later  occasions,  been  indebted  for  information  on  matters 
of  fact  and  references  to  books,  as  if  all  the  cyclopsedias,  ca- 
talogues, almanacks,  and  statistical  registers  of  the  kingdom 
were  stored  in  him,  ready  for  the  use  of  a  friend  at  a  mo- 
ments notice ;  indebted,  not  alone  for  references  to  useful 
information,  but  for  the  cheerful  friendship  of  a  generous 
mind.  Thomas  Ballantyne,  when  a  boy,  and  up  to  the  age 
of  manhood,  was  a  hand-loom  weaver  in  Paisley,  his  native 
town.  He  read  and  studied  deeply  and  earnestly,  while 
driving  his  loom  and  shuttle,  the  books  suspended  before 
him.  In  this  way,  unaided  by  other  teachers,  he  attained 
that  extensive  knowledge  of  books,  and  at  his  brief  resting 
hours,  that  practical  use  of  short-hand  writing  which  made 
him  first  a  good  newspaper  reporter,  and,  subsequently,  a 
working  editor,  equalled  not  by  many,  unsurpassed  by  none 
within  the  whole  range  of  periodical  literature  in  Britain. 
Thus  much  incidentally  of  one  of  the  best,  most  industrious, 
and  most  unassuming  of  men.  The  present  is  not  the  place 
to  record  all  that  should  and  may  yet  be  written  of  him. 

Thus  assisted,  Mr.  Paulton  prepared  and  delivered  his 
first  lecture.  It  was  accepted  with  enthusiasm,  repeated 
the  following  week,  and  being  reported  in  the  newspapers, 
led  the  new  Association  at  Manchester  to  invite  him  to 
lecture  there.  Mr.  Prentice  went  to  Bolton  for  that  pur- 
pose pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the  Association  passed  on 
the  1 7th  of  October.  It  was  announced  in  The  Manchester 
Times  of  the  30th,  that  Mr.  Paulton  had  consented  to 
deliver  lectures  in  Manchester,  upon  the  Com  Monopoly, 
its  effect  upon  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  country, 
and  on  the  condition  of  the  people.  The  notice  proceeded 
thus  :•— "  Mr.  Paulton,  in  addition  to  a  thorough  know« 
ledge  of  the  question  of  Free  Trade,  enforces  his  views 
with  such  power  of  illustration  as  to  give  high  interest  to 
whiat  would  otherwise  be  a  dry  discussion.  The  first  lec- 
ture will  be  given  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  next  Thursday 
evening,  at  seven  o^clock ;  the  admission  will  be  by  tickets 
which  may  be  obtained  of  members  of  the  Association, 
and  at  our  office.^ 

In  the  following  week    our  additional  list  of  committee 
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mon  was  published  ;  and  in  it,  for  the  first  time,  appeared 
the  name  of  one  who  soon  advanced  to  the  fironti  and  be- 
came the  leader  9f  the  movement — ^Biohard  Oobden.  Pos- 
terity will  be  gratified  if  we  put  the  names  of  that  com- 
mittee  on  record. 

MANCHESTER   ANTI-OOBN-LAW    ASSOCIATION. 

PROVISIONAL  COMUrmMf   OOTOBBB,    1838. 

Elkanah  Armitage,  Oromford  Court. 
James  Ashworth,  Hieh  Street. 
Andrew  Bannerman,  Market  Street. 
John  Bright,  Bochdale. 
Bobert  Bunting,  Ardwick  €heeii. 
John  Brewer,  Newmarket  Buikliiigs. 
Matthew  Binns,  Cannon  Street. 
VV.  B.  Callender«  Mosle^  Street. 
James  Carlton«  New  High  Street. 
,   James  Chapman,  York  Street. 
Bichard  Cooden,  Moslev  Street. 
Walter  Clarke,  Duke  Street. 
Edmond  Dodgshon,  York  Street,  Cheetham. 
John  Dracup,  Chapel  Street,  Salford. 
J.  C.  Pyer,  Bnmage. 
Peter  Eckendey,  St.  Mary^s  Gate. 
Edward  Evans,  Market  Street.  (Nicholson  &  Evans 
J.  O.  Frost,  Water  Street. 
John  Henry  Fuller,  24,  Bridffewater  Place. 
Jeremiah  Gamett,  Ouardian  Office,  Market  Street. 
J.  S.  Ghrafton,  Mosley  Street. 
Gtoorge  Hadfield,  Fountain  Street, 
Edward  Hall,  New  Brown  Street. 
Joseph  Heron«  Princess  Street. 
James  Hudson. 
John  Hide,  Oxford  Bead. 
Thomas  Harbotde,  Norfolk  Street. 
Andrew  Hall,  Brown  Street. 
Thomas  Hampson,  Great  Ancoats  Street. 
Thomas  Hopkins,  Broughton  Luie. 
James  Howie,  Kin'ff  Street. 
William  Harvey,  New  Cannon  Street. 
Alexander  Henry,  Portland  Street. 
James  Kershaw,  Hiffh  Street. 
William  Locket,  Bionmond  Street. 

VOL.  If  81 
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William  Labrey,  Market  Place. 

James  Murray,  Ardwick. 

John  MaUon,  Oldham  Street. 

Hem7  Marsland,  Fountain  Street. 

Thomas  Mollineux,  Ancoats  Orescent*; 

James  Murray,  Ancoats  Hall. 

Bobert  Nicholson,  Market  Street. 

William  Nield,  Friday  Street. 

Aaron  Nodal,  Downing  Street. 

John  Naylor,  Piccadilly. 

John  Ogden,  Marsden  Street. 

Bobert  N.  Phillips,  Ohurch  Street. 

Thomas  Potter,  George  Street. 

Archibald  Prentice,  Ducie  Place. 

Jonathan  Bawson,   Oromford  Oourt 

S«  P.  Bobinson,  Tippinff's  Oourt, 

William  Bawson,  New  Brown  Street.  . 

John  Shuttleworth,  New  Market  Buildings. 

Bobert  Stuart,  Pall  Mall. 

Charles  Tysoe,  New  Oannon  Street. 

John  Edward  Taylor,  Market  Street. 

John  Whitlow,  Market  Place. 

John  Wilkinson,  Shakspeare,  Ardwick. 

Oeorge  Whitehouse,  Fountain  Street. 

3amuel  Watts,  New  Brown  Street. 

William  Woodcock,  26,  PaU  MaU. 

Absalom  Watkin,  High  Street. 

(George  Wilson,  ShuddilL 

Henry   Wilson,  Walton^s  Buildings. 

Biehard  Wilson,  Market  Place. 

0.  J.  S.  Walker,  Longford. 

T.   H.  Williams,  Ghreenheys. 

Henry  Wadkin,  Short  Street. 

J.  B.  Smith,  Treasurer. 

James  Chapman,  Hon.  Sec. 

It  was  announced  that  subscriptions  of  5s.  each  would  be 
received  by  the  members  of  the  provisional  committee. 

The  above-named  individuals,  or  the  firms  with  which 
they  were  connected,  subscribed,  in  1845,  towards  the 
i?250,000  Fund  of  that  year  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand 
Bxx  hundred  pounds^  besides  having  been  large  subscribers 
during  more  than,  seven  years  of  the  arduous  contest. 

On    Thursday    evening,     October    25th,   1838,     Mr. 
Paulton  delivered  his  first  lecture  on  the  Corn  Laws,  to  one 
of  the  largest  audiences  ever  assembled  in  the  Com  Exchange, 
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every  ticket  of  admission  to  the  lecture-room  having  been 
eagerly  sought  for  and  obtained  by  the  public  some  hours 
previous  to  its  commencement,  and  many  applicants  were 
necessarily  disappointed.  About  seven  o^clock  the  committee 
of  the  Anti-Gom-Law  Association  took  their  seats  on  the 
platform,  and  John  Benjamin  Smith,  Esq.,  having  been 
called  upon  to  preside,  m  mtroducing  Mr.  Paulton,  said, 
he  would  take  the  opportunity  of  stating  the  objects  for 
which  the  Association  had  been  established  : — It  had  been 
established  on  the  same  righteous  principles  as  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society.  The  object  of  that  society  was  to  obtain 
the  free  right  for  the  negroes  to  possess  their  own  flesh  and 
blood ;  the  object  of  this  was  to  obtain  the  free  right  of  the 
people  to  exchange  their  labour  for  as  much  food  as  could  be 
got  for  it;  that  we  might  no  longer,  by  law,  be  obliged 
to  buy  our  food  at  one  shop,  and  that  the  dearest  in  the 
world,  but  be  at  liberty  to  go  to  that  at  which  it  can  be  ob- 
tained cheapest.  It  was  an  object  in  which  men  of  all 
political  opinions  might  unite  without  compromising  those 
principles,  and  it  was  a  fundamental  rule  of  the  Association 
that  no  party  politics  should  be  mixed  up  in  the  discussion  of 
the  question. 

It  might  seem  to  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  prove 
that  a  man  had  a  ri^ht  to  a  big  loaf;  but  when  we  see  the 
nobles  of  the  land,  the  majority  of  our  senators,  and  men  of 
wealth  and  education  contending  that  the  indulgence  of  an  ap- 
petite for  big  loaves  was  fraught  with  consequences  no  less  seri- 
ous than  the  ruin  of  the  landowner,  the  farmer,  the  labourer,  and 
ultimately  of  the  nation,  it  was  then  that  lectures,  like  these,  be- 
came necessary  to  shew  the  absurdity  and  fallacy  of  such  asser- 
tions. Mr.  Paulton  was  a  big  loaf  man,  but  if  any  of  the  little 
loaf  men,  or  any  of  the  noble  lords  who  occasionally  came 
amongst  us  on  visits  of  humanity,  to  enquire  into  tne  con- 
dition of  the  poor  factory  children,  or  the  wretchedness 
of  the  hand-loom  weavers,  would  favour  us  with  a  lecture 
to  make  us  sensible  of  the  benefits  we  derive  from  little 
loaves,  as  friends  of  free  discussion,  as  well  as  of  Free 
Trade,  he  thought  he  could  promise  them,  from  the  meet- 
ing, a  fair  and  patient  hearing. 

Mr.  Paulton^s  lecture  occupied  more  than  two  hours  in 
the  delivery,  but  there  was  not  the  slightest  appearance 
of  weariness  on  the  part  of  the  audience,  and  the  lecturer 
retired  amidst  loud  and  louK-continued  cheers. 

The  second  and  conclu£ng  lecture  took  place  at  the 
Oom  Exchange,  on  Thursday  evening,  November  1st,  to 
a  still  more  crowded  audience  than  before.    Mr.  J  B.  Smith 
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i^in  introducing  Mr.  Paolton,  said,  it  was  mtifying  to 
notice  the  increasing  interest  which  was  mannestiiw  itself 
on  this  question,  as  shewn  by  Uie  applicatioa  of  other 
towns  soliciting  his  serrioes  to  give  leetora  there  on  the 
Com  Laws. 

The  committee  were  endeayouring  to  effect  an  arraose- 
ment  with  him  for  this  purpose,  and  hoped  to  obtain  ms 
powerfol  aid  in  thus  spreading  the  knowledge  he  i%as  aUe 
to  impart  on  this  question.  He  reminded  the  audiqnce 
that  tiiese  lectures  wdte  given  gratuitously,  and  said  it  was 
gratifying  to  observe  that  the  lecturer  was  actuated  by  no 
mercenary  motives 

Mr.  Paulton  again  excited  the  enthusiasm  of  his  audi- 
tors. At  the  conclusion  of  his  lectui^  he  quoted  the 
following  lines  from  Byron's  ^*  Age  of  Bronze,^  which  have 
been  frequently  used  by  other  speakers  since  :— - 

*'  For  what  were  all  those  landed  patriots  bom ! 
To  hunt,  and  vote,  and  raise  the  price  of  com. 
Safe  in  their  barns,  there  Sabine  tillers  sent 
Their  brethren  out  to  battle      Why  ?  for  rent. 

^    Year  after  year  they  voted  cent,  per  cent. ; 

r    Blood,  sweat,  and  tear-wrung  millions.  Why !  for  rent. 
They  roared,  they  dined,  they  drank,  they  swore  they  meant 
To  die  for  Engbmd.    Whv  then  live  for  rent ! 
'  And  will  they  not  repay  tne  treasures  lent ! 
No  !    Down  with  everything,  and  up  with  rent ! 
Their  good,  ill,  health,  wealth,  joy,  or  discontent, 
Being,  end,  aim,  religion — ^rent,  rent,  rent  V 

On  the  chairman  rising  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks,  and  ex- 
pr0S3ing  his  hope  that  every  man  who  could  afford  5s. 
would  become  a  member  of  the  Anti-Oom-Law  Association, 
an  individual  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  said  he  should 
like  to  know  what  they  thought  would  be  a  practical  way  to 
obtain  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws.  The  chairaian  said 
the  establishment  of  such  Associations  as  this.  The  man, 
amidst  the  confusion  of  parties  leaving  their  seats,  said 
something  about  upiversal  suffrage  being  the  only  chance 
for  the  working  man.  The  vote  of  thanks  havmff  been 
carried  with  loud  cheers,  Mr.  Paulton,  in  ackaowledgbg 
it,  said,  however  important  the  suffrage  might  be,  the  re- 
peal of  the  Com  Laws  was  not  less  imporUmt  on  that 
account ;  and  he  saw  no  reason,  therefore,  why  they  should 
lose  sight  of  the  Oom  Law  question.      He  conceived  that 
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they  would  not  be  the  worse  prepared   for  battle  fgr  suf- 
fra«  by  first  filling  their  bellies. 

In  Tm  Manchester  Times  of  the  10th  of  November,  the 
public  were  congratulated  on  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
new  agitation,  thus  : — The  movement  against  the  Com  Laws 
is  likely  to  be<the  most  formidable  ever  made.  The  apathy 
for  which  we  have  blamed  the  population  of  larae  towns 
has  not  existed,  for  all  that  has  been  wanted  has  been 
concentration  of  opinion,  and  this  will  be  obtained  by  as- 
sociations such  as  the  one  of  which  Manchester  has  set 
the  example.  There  needs  but  a  spark  to  ignite  the  mass 
of  smouldering  discontent.  To  supply  this,  let  lectures  be 
delivered  everjrwhere,  bringing  into  one  view  all  the  mis- 
chiefs that  are  occasioned  by  the  starvation  laws,  and  the 
certain  ruin  of  our  manufacturers  and  work-people  by  the 
refusal  to  receive  agricultural  produce  in  exchange  for  the 
produce  of  their  capital  and  labour.  The  landlord  papers 
in  the  metroj^olis  have  taken  alarms  and  are  abusing 
Mr.  Paulton  in  good  set  terms  for  the  boldness  witn 
which  he  denounces  the  robbery.  We  rejoice  to  think 
that  he  will  soon  deserve  a  larger  share  of  their  abuse. 
On  Monday  the  26th,  and  Wecmesday  the  28th  instant^ 
he  will  lecture  in  the  Birmingham  Town  Hall,  a  magni- 
ficent building,  capable  of  containing  from  four  thousand 
to  five  thousand  persons,  and  we  have  [no  doubt  that  it 
will  be  filled  on  each  occasion.  In  the  mean  time  invi- 
tations pour  in  upon  the  eloquent  lecturer  from  the  large 
towns  in  our  neighbourhood,  and  he  has  been^  pressinny 
requested  not  to  omit  the  agricultural  towns  in  Norfolk, 
where  the  opinion  is  fast  spreading  that  the  Com  Laws 
are  injurious  rather  than  beneficial  to  the  farmers,  the 
farm  labourers,  and  all  with  whom  they  spend  their 
money. 

The  advantages  of  Association  are  the  formation  of  a 
fund  for  diffusing  information  either  by  lectnre  or  bv 
pamphlet,  and  defraying  the  exj^nse  of  petitioning,  and, 
above  all,  creating  an  organization  to  brmg  numbers  to- 
getiier  in  such  force,  and  with  such  energy  of  purpose, 
as  to  secure  the  great  object-— the  complete  freedom  of 
trade  by  the  destniction  of  not  onlv  the  com  monopoly, 
but  all  the  other  monopolies  which  nang  upon  this  mon- 
ster grievance. 

Deputations  from  Manchester,  and  other  towns,  assembled 
in  London,  in  March,  1839,  to  support  Mr.  Villiers  on 
bringing  forward  his  motion  affainst  the  Com  Laws,  by 
pressing  such  members  of   Pamament  as    they    had  in- 
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fluence  over  to  vote  with  him.  When  the  motion  waa 
negatived  by  the  House  of  Commons,  a  meetine  of  the 
delegates  was  held  at  Brown^s  Hotel,  Palace  Yard,  to 
consult  on  the  future  policy  of  agitation  which  they  should 
adopt  to  educate  the  public  mind  on  the  Free  Trade  question, 
and  force  it  on  parliament.  At  this  meeting,  Mr.  Oobden, 
one  of  the  delegates,  in  the  course  of  an  impressive  address, 
said: — ^^  Let  the  towns  unite  to  resist  the  monopolist  domi- 
nation of  the  territorial  aristocracy ;  let  them  imitate  the 
League  of  the  Hanse  towns,  which,  in  a  former  age,  resisted 
the  feudal  aristocracy  who  robbed  their  commerce,  and 
imposed  upon  them  a  yoke  which  could  not  be  bome,^  or 
words  to  tnat  effect :  some  one  of  the  listeners  exclaimed, 
^  let  us  have  a  League  !^  to  which  Mr.  Oobden  immediately 
rejoined,  **'  Yes,  an  Anti-Oom-Law  League  !^  This  sugges- 
tion was  enthusiastically  applauded  by  the  assembled  deputies. 
.No  time  was  lost,  on  the  return  of  the  Manchester  deputation, 
in  carrying  it  into  effect.  At  a  meeting  of  the  AMociation 
on  the  27th  of  March,  1839,  it  was  agreed,  in  pursuance  of 
a  resolution  of  the  delegates,  in  London,  that  the  Oouncil  of 
the  Association  should  be  empowered  to  draw  up  the  re- 
quisite rules  for  the  government  of  the  Anti-Oom-Law 
League,  and  to  report  the  same  to  that  and  the  other 
Anti-Oom-Law  Associations  of  the  kingdom  for  their  ap- 
proval. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Oouncil,  held  on  the  same  evening, 
a  Oommittee  was,  aeeordingly,  appointed  for  that  puiposs^ 
who  prepared  a  draft  of  regulations,  which,  accompanied 
by  a  cimilar  inviting  them  to  join  the  League*  was  for- 
warded to  the  various  Anti-Oom-Law  Associations,  and 
other  parties  throughout  the  kingdom.  To  this  communi- 
cation favourable  answers  were,  at  once,  received. 

At  this  meeting,  the  Oouncil  of  the  Anti-Oom-Law  As- 
sociation recommended  the  appropriation  of  iP2,000  as  their 
proportion  of  the  £5,000  proposed  to  be  raised  for  pro- 
secuting the  objects  of  the  Anti-Oom-Law  League  during 
the  ensuing  twelve  months ;  and,  at  a  meeting  of  the  sul^ 
scribers,  on  the  2nd  of  April,  called  for  the  purpose,  the  re- 
commendation was  confirmed. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting,  the  following  gentlemen  were 
elected  to  represent  the  Manchester  Anti-Oom-Law  Asso- 
ttation  in  the  League. 

T.  Potter,  Esq.,  Mayor. 
J.  B.  Smith,  Esq. 
Alderman  Oobden. 
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Alderman  Kershaw. 
Alderman  Gallen'^der. 
Edward  Hall,  Esq. 
Alderman  Walket. 
Walter  Clark,  Esq. 
William  Bawson,  Esq. 
Oeorge  Wilson,  Esq, 
A.  Prentice,  Esq. 
James  Howie,  £isq. 

At  their  first  meeting,  held  on  the  ISth  A^ril,  1839, 
these  gentlemen  constituted  themselves  a  Provincial  Ex- 
ecutive Oouncil : — 

Gteorge  Wilson,  Esq.,  Ghairman  of  the  Executive 

Council  of  the  League. 
W.  Bawson,  Esq.,  Treasurer. 

On  the  1 0th  of  April,  1839,  they  published  the  first  num- 
ber of  their  official  paper,  The  Aniv-Corn'ZatD  Circular.  The 
first  number  contamed  an  article  entitled  ^*The  modern 
History  of  the  Com- Laws,'*  by  Mr.  Cobden.  The  first 
volume  of  fortnightly  numbers  was  concluded  in  April, 
1818,  at  which  time  the  paper  was  enlarged,  and  pub- 
lished by  the  name  of  The  Anti-Bread-Lato  Uireular^  down 
to  the  23rd  of  September,  184i3.  The  paper  then  came 
out  as  the  League^  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Paulton, 
and  so  continued  until  the  4th  of  July,  1846,  ceasing 
only  with  the  enactment  of  the  law  which  was  to  take 
e£rect  for  the  extinction  of  the  Corn-Law  in  1849. 

The  Editor  of  the  Anii-OarU'Law  Circular^  and  first  Se- 
cretary to  the  League,  was  Mr.  John  Ballantyne,  brother 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Ballantyne,  already  named  in  this  section. 
On  the  night  of  the  31st  of  January,  1849,  while  a  erand 
jubilee  was  being  celebrated  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  Man- 
chester, to  mark  the  expiry  of  the  law  which  became  extinct 
at  12  o^dock,  John  Ballantyne  died. 

The  first  prominent  event  after  the  formation  of  the 
League,  was  the  banquet  at  Manchester,  held  on  the  13th  ot 
January,  1840.  This  was  attended  by  deputies  from  Anti- 
Corn*  Law  Associations  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  by 
several  public  men  of  eminence,  of  whom  the  most  popular 
and  attractive  was  Daniel  O^ConnelL  At  the  meeting  of  de- 
puties and  members  of  council  after  the  banquet,  Mr.  George 
Wilson  read  a  report  of  what  had  been  done  in  the  preceding 
year,  to  this  effect : — 

In  pursuance  of  the  resolution«  of  the  delegates  assembled 
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in  London,  in  March  last,  to  perseTere  in  tho  endeavour 
to  prooore  a  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the  com  and 
provision  laws,  the  council  appointed  by  them  to  carry  this 
resolution  into  effect  immediately  proceeded  to  act  upon 
their  instructions. 

They  have  printed  and  circulated  throughout  Great  Bri- 
tain 150,000  copies  of  yarious  pamphlets  m  favour  of  re- 
peal, which  have  been  placed  m  the  hands  of,  probably, 
not  fewer  than  one  milhon  of  readers. 

They  established  the  Anti-CorfhLaw  Cireular^  which  has 
reached  its  twenty-first  number,  and  of  which  160,000 
copies  have  been  issued  and  sent  to  all  newspapers  favour- 
B,h\p  to  a  repeal ;  and  dub-rooms,  mechanics  institutes, 
public  news-rooms  of  importance,  members  of  parliament, 
peers,  and  other  public  and  influential  bodies  and  per- 
sonages. 

The  *^  Circular^  has  been  found  an  admirable  means  of 
communication  with  the  friends  of  Free  Trade  throughout 
the  empire,  and  to  furnish  brief  facts  and  arguments  to 
other  periodicals.  Its  influence  is,  perhaps,  best  to  be 
measured  by  the  marked  consideration  in  which  it  is  held 
by  the  whole,  but  particularly  the  anti-free-trade  press. 
Quotations  from-  it  appear  in  nearly   two  hundred  news- 

Eapers,  weekly,  and  it  is  regularly  noticed,  and  quoted 
y  the  leading  London  journals.  Every  day  the  num- 
ber of  articles  on  the  Oom-Laws  in  the  periodical  press^ 
increases, 

Newspapers,  in  our  interest,  have  been  lately  started ; 
and 'many  which  formerly  wavered,  or  were  silent,  now 
speak  boldly  in  our  favour. 

Four  hundred  lectures  have  been  delivered  by  the  lec- 
turers engaged  by  the  League,  in  the  principal  towns 
in  England  and  Scotland,  in  the  agricultural  districts, 
and  such  places  as  were  likely  to  influence  the  conduct 
or  return  of  members  of  parliament.  Six  hundred  thou- 
sand persons  have  been  addressed,  besides,  probably,  not 
fewer  than  two  hundred  thousand  more  by  Mr.  Greig, 
of  Leeds;  Mr.  Ohadwick,  of  Arksey;  Air.  Wood,  of 
Oampsall  Hall;  Mr.  Levison,  of  Donoaster;  Mr.  Flint, 
of  Leeds ;  Messrs.  Wells,  Gaskell,  and  Simmons,  of  Chelten- 
ham ;  Dr.  Epps,  of  London :  and  various  members  of  the 
Manchester  Operative  Anti-Gom-Law  Association. 

In  not  one  instance  have  they  been  defeated  in  dir- 
oussion,  or  unsuccessful  in  carrying  the  public  with  them. 
From  the  peasantry  and  operatives  they  met  with  strenuous 
support ;  and,  in  discussions,  where  particular  persons  have 
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opposed  their  views,  the  parties  have  been  left  in  a  mi- 
Ttontj  at  lecture  meetings  even  by  their  own  bgdy. 

The  expenses  incurred  in  so  extensiye  a  course  of  agita* 
tion  have  necessarily  been  very  great ;  and  liie  result  has 
been  to  bring  out  the  following  state  of  expenditure,  and 
present  pecuniary  position  of  the  League  :— * 

£       s.    d. 
Receipts  2484     8    6 

EXPENDITURB. 

£      S.    d. 

By  cash  paid  for  Lectures...^ 1236    1  11 

Printing 872    9  0 

Wages 146    2  6 

Sundries 78    9  7i 

Advertisements 57    4  9 

Rent 7  17  6 

Bank  expenses 0    2  6 

Engraving 16  14  6 

£2415     2    Si 

By  cash  in  hand 8    8    1^ 

Bank 60  18    1 


^484    8    6 


The  League  is  in  debt  jP1,200  ;  but  against  that  there 
have  have  been  received,  in  addition  to  the  sums  mentioned 
above,  £40  from  Preston,  £50  from  Derby,  and  £500  from 
Glasgow. 

The  Council  have  to  congratulate  their  constituents  upon 
the  very  favourable  position  in  which  the  cause  has  been 
placed  bv  the  operations  above  detailed. 

The  change  m  the  public  mind,  generally,  has  been  most 
striking ;  many  of  the  wealthy  and  extensive  merchants  and 
manufacturers  who,  six  months  ago,  were  in  a  state  of  anta- 
gonism, are  now  strenuous  advocates  of  repeal ;  and  the 
altered  tone  of  conservative  candidates  for  parliament  is 
not  less  encouraging.  A  great  accession  oi  strength  to 
our  cause  in  the  government  has  been  made  since  the  disso- 
lution of  parliament ;  but  the  most  favoiurable  point  in  the 
aspect  of  our  affiurs  is,  that  there  is  a  strong  disposition 
manifesting  itself  on  the  part  of  religious  bodies,  and  of  the 
philanthropic  world,  to  espouse  this  cause  in  preference  to  all 
other  public  queitions. 
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Whilst  they  gratefully  acknowledge  the  assistance  they 
have  received  from  so  many  sources,  the  Ooundl  oannot  re- 
frain from  reporting  to  the  deputies,  that  they  have  beea 
drawn,  irresistibly,  by  the  experience  of  the  last  year,  to  the 
conviction  that  they  are  mainly  indebt^  to  the  justice  of 
their  cause  for  the  progress  that  has  been  made ;  and  they 
cannot  too  earnestly  recommend  to  the  deputies  to  adhere 
to  the  fullest  extent,  to  the  principle  upon  which  the  Leagne 
is  based,  viz. :  the  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the  com  and 
provision  trade. 

The  treasury  is  empty — ^the  League  is  in  debt  to  a  consi- 
derable amount — a  concurrence  of  circumstances  favourable 
to  agitation  now  exists  which  may  never  happen  agun.  A 
pound  spent  now  is  of  more  efficacy  than  five  at  an  after  pe- 
riod. If  the  public  wish  to  command  success,  they  will 
contribute  largely  and  generally.  All  that  is  wanted  to  at- 
tain success  is  zeal,  firmness,  and  liberality  on  the  part  of 
their  friends. 

The  banquet  was  held  in  a  large  pavilion,  thirty-five  wide 
by  fifty  yards  long,  erected,  for  the  purpose,  in  St.  Peter^s 
Fields,  where  the  meeting  of  1819,  called  to  petition  against  the 
corn-laws,  was  dispersed  by  the  yeomanry,  and  upon  which  the 
Free  Trade  Hall  was  erected  in  1843.  It  was  made  of  timber, 
begun  and  finished  in  eleven  days.  Its  frame-work  and  pillars 
contained  4,500  cubic  feet ;  flooring  of  the  pavilion,  ante- 
rooms, and  store-rooms — (the  latter  about  as  large  as  the 
pavilion) — 17,100  of  three  inch  plank ;  the  roofs,  walls,  and 
galleries,  54,000  square  feet  of  timber ;  for  the  tables,  in 
the  pavilion  and  galleries,  3,200  lineal  feet,  each  table  two 
feet  wide,  and  two  feet  four  inches  from  the  floor ;  for  the 
seats  and  forms,  5,740  lineal  feet,  each  seat  one  foot  in  width. 
There  was  a  space  of  two  feet  between  the  forms — four  feet 
between  the  tables.  A  ton  and  a-half  of  lead  was  used  for 
guttering.  The  walls  were  draped  with  calicoes ;  the  area 
nghted  by  twenty-four  chandeliers.  The  tables  were  twenty- 
five,  running  across,  and  two  for  principal  guests,  raised,  and 
abuttinefrom  one  side.  Various  mottos  were  displayed,  such 
as  a  ^^  Fixed  duty  is  a  fixed  injustice,^  alluding  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Whigs  of  that  time  to  substitute  a  fixed 
duty  of  8s.  on  wheat,  instead  of  the  Sliding  Scale  of  duties ; 
also,  the  names  of  the  lords  of  parliament,  Iraown  to  be  in  fa- 
vour of  abolishing  the  Gom  Laws,  <^  Fitzwiliiam^^  *^  Bad- 
nor,**  "  Westminster,''  '« Brougham,''  "  Clarendon,"  and 
*'  Durham." 

As  it  was  intended  to  give  a  dinner  on  the  following  day 
to  the  working   classes  at  a  lower  rate  of  admission,  the 
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the  quantities  of  edibles  broueht  into  the  stores  were  large. 
Instead  of  the  usual  mode  of  contracting  witJi  some  hotel- 
keeper  to  fumish  the  dinner  at  so  much  per  head,  the  pro- 
visions were  purchased  by  members  of  the  committee  them- 
selves, and  the  requisite  cookery  was  conducted  under  the 
management  of  able  suneriniendents,  in  the  kitchens  and  cel- 
lars close  by,  and  shortly  before  occupied  as  Bywater^s  Hotel. 
Notwithstanding  the  short  period  of  time  allowed  them,  and 
which,  in  one  instance,  was  materially  curtailed,  (a  trades- 
man who  had  undertaken  to  supplv  the  glass,  relinquished 
the  order  after  having  had  it  ^r  more  than  a  week,) 
everything  was  carried  on  with  energy  and  spirit.  To 
remedy  the  consequence  of  this  delav,  Messrs.  Thomas  MoUi- 
neux  k  Go.  undertook  to  complete  the  order,  and  immediately 
commenced  the  manufacture  of  wine  glasses  to  supply  the 
demand.  Orders  were  dispatched  to  several  eminent  pur- 
veyors in  Cumberland  for  a  suppljr  of  hams  and  tongues  ; 
otner  agricultural  districts  were  laid  under  contribution  for 
turkeys  and  geese ;  an  experienced  baker  was  employed  to 
supply  the  dinner  buns  and  bread ;   one  of  the  committee 

Eroceeded  to  Liverpool,  and  purchased  a  number  of  hogs- 
eads,  barrels,  and  boxes  of  fruit,  either  from  the  ship  or 
wholesale  dealers ;  and  to  Mr.  William  Ibbotson,  of  the 
Globe  Works,  Sheffield,  was  entrusted  the  order  for  the 
thousands  of  knives  and  forks  required  for  the  occasion. 
Of  the  solid  viands  for  dinner,  such  as  beef  and  mutton, 
hams  and  tongues,  turkeys  and  capons,  veal  and  minced 
pies,  bread,  &c.,  not  less  than  a  thousand  lbs.  weight,  or,  in 
round  numbers,  four  tons  and  a-half,  were  provided !  But 
this  was  exclusive  of  the  dessert,  in  which  the  fruit,  biscuits, 
^^crackers,^&c.,  were  estimated  by  chests,  barrels,  and  boxes. 
The  dinner  service  and  other  articles  of  earthenware  nnm« 
bered  ten  thousand  pieces;  the  wine  glasses,  botUes,  decanters, 
and  other  articles  of  glass,  about  ten  thousand  more ; 
the  knives  and  forks,  al^ut  sixteen  thousand  pieces  ;  the 
supply  of  wines  extends  to  two  pipes  of  fine  rich  port, 
t^n  years  in  the  wood ;  two  buttsof  fine  old  sherry ;  and 
an  ample  stock  of  champagne,  hock,  claret,  and  red 
hermiti^^. 

At  half-past  five  o^clock,  Mr.  John  Benjamin  Smith  took 
the  chair ;  and  when  those  who  accompanied  him  to  the 
chief  table  had  taken  their  seats  he  said  : — **  On  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  instead  of  the  usual  grace,  I  shall  call  upon 
the  Bev.  Thomas  Spencer  to  ask  a  blessing  ;  and  I  request 
you  will  observe  becoming  silence.'** 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Spencer,   who  was  at  the  chairman^s 
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table  to  the  extreme  left,  asked  a  blessiog  in  the  following 
terms: — 

**  O  God,  the  father  of  all  mankind,  of  thy  bounty  it  is 
we  partake  of  the  nourishing  fruits  of  the  earth ;  of  thy 
gcKMiness  it  is  that  we  have  all  things  richly  to  enjoy. 
We  bow  our  hearts  to  thee  with  thuikfulness  for  ourselves, 
and  sympathy  for  those  of  our  fellow-creatures  for  whom 
nothing  is  prepared.  0  God,  when  the  Saviour  of  man- 
kind was  upon  earth,  he  went  about  doing  good.  He 
blessed  and  multiplied  a  few  loaves,  so  that  the  multi- 
tude did  eat  and  were  filled.  Enable  us,  O  father,  with 
our  feeble  ability,  to  follow  in  his  steps !  May  we  first 
invoke  thy  blessmg,  and  acknowledge  thee  in  all  our  ways ; 
may  we  ask  of  thee  with  sincerity  of  heart,  and  with  an 
understanding  of  what  we  ask,  to  *  give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread,^  and  in  that  comprehensive  prayer,  may  we 
include  all  our  brethren.  And,  when  we  offer  that  petition, 
may  we,  in  consistency  therewith,  use  all  fit  and  lawful 
means  to  accomplish  'its  purpose.  May  we  comuder  the 
call  of  the  poor  and  neeay  ;  may  we  regard  the  wants  of 
the  industrious,  and  take  such  steps  as  shall  better  their  con- 
dition, so  that  the  labourer  may  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  la- 
bour, and  that  the  dili^nt  man  may  eat  his  own  bread.  O 
God,  may  the  soverei^  of  thd&e  realms,  our  beloved  and 
eracious  Queen,  Victoria,  may  she  reign  long  over  us ;  may 
her  reign  be  happy  and  prosperous ;  may  peace  and  order 
prevail  in  her  day ;  may  peace  and  plenty  aweU  within  our 
borders ;  may  she  rule  in  thy  faith  and  fear ;  may 
she  seek  to  promote  thy  honour  and  glory,  and  the  wealth, 
peace,  and  ^dliness  of  all  her  people  !  Bless,  0  Lord,  the 
great  council  of  the  nation,  now  about  to  assemble  in  parlia- 
ment, and  direct  their  councils,  may  they  rise  to  the  dignity 
of  their  exalted  station;  may  they  sink  all  personal  feelings 
and  party  animosities,  and  rise  above  all  self-interest  and  Si 
desire  of  worldly  power  and  pre-eminence ;  and  may  they 
seek  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  govern  the  nation  righ- 
teously, always  remembering  the  strict  and  solemn  account 
which  they  themselves  must  one  day  give  before  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  Ohrist.  And  at  that  awful  day,  may  the  curse 
pronounced  upon  those  who  withhold  com  from  the  people, 
never  be  visited  upon  them.  At  that  dread  day  may  it  ne> 
ver  be  said  to  any  of  our  legislators,  *  Depart  from  me,  ye 
accursed  ;  for  I  was  an  hungered,  and  ye  gave  me  no  meat.* 
But  may  they  take  such  steps,  and  adopt  such  measures, 
that  the  labourer  may  obtain  nourishment  suited  to  his  la- 
bour.   And   now,  O  God,  bless  this  assembly  of  men  gar 
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thered  together  to  do  a  great  work.  Do  thoa  work  with  them, 
for  them,  and  by  them.  Do  thou  give  suoeeBS  to  their  endea- 
vours. Do  thou  hear  the  prayers  of  the  millions  whose 
eyes  are  directed  to  this  vast  assembly,  and  do  thou,  in  thy 
good  time,  crown  all  their  labours  with  most  abundant  suc- 
cess. And  to  thee  shall  be  ascribed  all  the  honour  and  glory, 
through  Jesus  Ghrist  our  Lord.    Amen.^ 

The  silence  which  pervaded  the  vast  pavilion  during  this 
supplication  was  immediately  succeeded  bv  the  din  of  luiives 
and  forks,  and  the  rineingof  plates  and  classes.    . 

Dinner  being  over,  we  Jftev.  William  M^Kerrow,  Minister 
of  the  Scotch  Secession  CSiurch,  Manchester,  returned  thanks* 
gplvin^.  The  trumpeters,  near  the  chairman,  sounded  Uie 
signal  for  silence  ;  and,  about  a  quarter  before  seven,  the  in- 
tellectual proceedings  of  the  evening  coounenoed.  The  de- 
putations present  came  from  eighty  towns,  most  of  them  con- 
sisting of  several  leading  inhabitants.  The  name  of  the  Mayor 
of  Oambridge,  and  deputation,  elicited  great  enthusiasm  from 
the  circumstance)  of  the  League  lecturers,  Mr.  Sidney  Smith, 
and  Mr.  Shearman,  having  been  assailed  in  the  theatre  of  that 
town,  when  lecturing,  by  a  mob  of  Univenity  men.  The 
speakers  at  the  dinner  were,  Mr.  Mark  Philips>  M.  P.  for 
Manchester,  the  Hon.  0.  P.  Villiers,  Mr.  T.  Ghsbome,  M.P., 
Mr.  Daniel  O'Oonnell,  M.  P.,  Mr.  Richard  Gobden, 
(not  then  in  parliament,)  Mr.  Edward  Baines,  jmL  of  Leeds, 
(his  father,  Mr.  Edward  Baines,  M.   P.  for  Leeds,  being  a 

?iest  at  the  chairman^s  table,)  Bev.  Mr.  M^Dowall,  Catholic 
riest,  Birmingham,  Dr.  Bowring,  Mr«  Milner  Gibson,  (not 
then  in  parliament,)  Mr.  Sharman  Orawford,  Mr.  George 
Thompson,  (the  celebrated  anti-slavery  lecturer,  afterwards 
M.  P.  for  Tower  Hamlets,  London,)  Mr.  Ebenezer  Elliott, 
the  Com  Law  Bhymer,  and  Mr.  Henry  Warburton,  M.  P. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  encumber  these  pages  with^  the 
speeches  of  that  night ;  butjrom  a  spirited  sketch  written 
at  the  time  we  preserve  the  following  descriptive  passages,  as 
this  was  the  first  great  assembly  which  gave  a  character  to 
popular  agitation  unknown  before : — 

**  The  struggle  for  tickets  was  at  last  so  eager  that  it  was 
apparent  the  applicants  contemplated  their  acauisition  as  an 
important  event  in  their  lives.  Ten  thousand  special  cases 
were  urged  to  soften  the  inflexibility  of  the  committee, 
and  when,  lonff  before  the  day  of  meeting,  it  was  perempto- 
rily announced  that  no  places  were  to  be  had,  the  great  pre- 
mium offered  for  tickets  showed  the  height  of  ezpectatioii 
which  hflCd  been  raised.  On  Saturday,  the  deputies  and  other 
repealers  began  to  pour  into  Manchester,  and  many  were 
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the  friendly  greetings  which  were  every  where  'seen.  All 
were  hieh  in  hope,  and  bold  in  ipirit.  A  common  cause 
made  aU  feel  for  each  other  a  kindly  favour,  and  acquain- 
tanceship, scraped  in  the  conveyances  which  brought  themi 
to  the  scene  of  action,  seemed,  by  the  common  object  of 
their  coming,  at  once  to  be  cemented*  At  every  placard 
were  hundreds  of  readers,  and  our  enemies  ventea  their 
unmanly  spite  in  more  unmanly  advertisements.  Every 
member  of  the  Manchester  Association  seemed  to  have 
charged  himself  with  the  duties  of  hospitality.  Large  par- 
ties were  every  where  formed,  and  long  and  grave  couneiLf 
of  war  were  held  with  our  most  valu^  and  distinguished 
friends  and  advisers. 

*^  On  the  day  of  the  banquet,  Manchester  was  in  univer- 
sal commotion.  Special  trains  on  all  the  railways  were 
advertised  to  run  for  the  guests,  and  the  hours  of  coaches 
were  altered.  Mr.  O^Oonnell  was  eagerly  inquired  for  every 
where,  and  so  vast  was  the  pressure  of  the  crowd  when  he 
arrived,  that  the  railings  in  front  of  his  host^s  house  were 
literally  pressed  down  by  the  crush*  Deputies  crowded  to 
our  office  to  report  their  arrival,  to  pay  contingents  to 
the  League,  and  to  receive  instructions  for  local  agitation. 
Mayors  of  towns  were  received  by  the  Council,  and  members 
of  parliament,  and  other  distinguished  persons  appeared  to 
consult  with  advice,  inform  us,  or  to  look  on  and  report  ac- 
cordingly as  witnesses  of  our  power.  Three  thousand  visitors 
had  attended  the  pavilion  on  Saturday,  and  during  the  whole 
of  this  day ;  from  our  office  to  Peter  Street  there  was  a  conti- 
nual current — ending  in  a  vast  crowd.  The  spirits  of  all  were 
high  ;  in  every  face  beamed  satisfaction — ^hope— confidence* 
They  said,  by  their  countenance,  it  is  impossible  that  this 
huge  heave  of  the  nation  can  be  resisted.  As  each  new  sub- 
scription from  branches  to  the  parent  League  was  announced, 
all  eyes  grew  brighter ;  and  wnen  Glasgow^s  deputies  quietly 
handed  us  £500  with  a  regret  that  it  was  not  more,  but 
that  the  same  sum  would  be  ready  every  year  until  monopoly 
was  at  an  end,  there  was  produced  a  very  strong  sensa- 
tion of  satisfaction  that  Scotland  had  so  nobly  done  her  duty, 
and  a  conviction  that  the  days  of  monopoly  were  numbered. 

**  Twenty  years  ago  the  Oom  Laws  nused  bread  to  an  enor- 
mous price— the  people  were  starved,  and,  moved  by  a  commoa 
calamity,  they  assembled  in  numbers  to  call  upon  the  country 
for  relief.  The  famishing  population  of  Manchester  congre- 
gated in  vast  nu^ibers  in  Peter  s  Field  to  petition  parliament 
for  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws ;  many  were  butchered  by  a 
brutal  yeomanry,  and  the  peaceable  and  unoffending  popo* 
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laoe  was  compelled  to  take  that  place  at  the  bar  of  the 
courts  of  justice  which  should  have  been  reserved  for  their 
assailants,  and  were  sentenced  to  fine  and  imprisonment. 
From  that  very  act  of  persecution  which  was  devised  to  put 
down  agitation  dates  the  rise  of  the  struggle  for  repeal. 
How  mysterious,  inexorable,  and  just  is  Providence ! 
the  very  spot  on  which  the  people  were  massacred  for 
assembling  to  protest  against  monopoly,  is  the  site  of  the 
pavilion  for  the  Anti-Oom-Law  banquet !  But  while  we 
are  moralizing,  the  place  is  being  filled.  Let  us  make  haste 
to  enter,  or  we  shall  be  too  late. 

*^  What  crowds  block  up  the  streets  !  The  raests  can  scarcely 
push  their  way.     Every  face  is  gazed  on  by  uie  mob.  Hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  coaches  hurry  up  in  long  array,  and  each  is 
scrutinized  to  see  if  it  contains  some  distinguished  person  to  be 
cheered.  Let  us  enter.  What  a  cene  !  How  august,  how  vast, 
how  splendid,  how  sublime !  Here  is  indeed  a  blaze  of  light,and 
a  sea,  yea,  an  ocean  effaces.    All  England  is  surely  here-^aU 
its  manliness,  and  intelligence,  and  virtue,  gazed  upon  and 
graced  by  elegance  and  beauty.     That  gallery  is  a  galaxy^- 
a  long  border   of  the  rarest   flowers — and    below,  what  a 
sight !    There  is  the  best  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland : 
there  are  congregated  the  noblest  and  ablest  men  of  every 
town  and  hamlet — the  most  effective  speakers,  the  firmest 
and  most  prudent  friends  of  freedom ;   the  leaders  of  the 
people  in  all  their  provinces !  their  free,  unfettered  choice — 
selected  on  the  very  ground  of  their  superior  wealth,  power, 
ability,  intelligence,  and  philanthropy.     There    is    shrewd 
Scotland's  shrewdest  and  most  determined  men — determined 
not  to  be  behind  in  any  good  word  or  work.     Their  very 
look  inspires  hope  ;  it  expresses  defiance  of  oppression,  con- 
fidence of  result,  and   fixed  and  firm-set  hatred  of  injustice. 
Their  very  face  tells  you  these  men  have  not  come  three 
hundred  miles  to  go  back  again.    Their  blood's  up,  and  no- 
thing but  satisfaction  will   put  it  down.     There,  too,  is  the 
wealth    and    intelligence  of    England,    the  movers  of    its 
business,    the   real  arbiters  of  its    policy.      And  the  free 
choice  of    its  thinking   working   men   is    there,  operatives 
themselves,   that   for    refinement,    and   intelligence  of  ex- 
pression, are,  to  iise    O'Cpnneirs   language,  like    the  gen- 
tlemen of  other  countries.      There,  too,  is  every  religious 
sect.  Catholic,  Churchman,  Dissenter,  and  Unitarian,  among 
whom  we  reco^ize  many  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
come  to  hear  niat  protest  against  white  bondage  which  they 
bad  already  urged  against  sable  slavery.     And,  above  ali, 
there,  men  of  every  political  denomination,  bound  together  in 
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strong  flympathy  of  purpose  to  save  their  oountry,  and  hum- 
ble their  oppressors.  Such  a  display  of  noble  heads  never 
greeted  the  eye  of  the  most  expenenced  phrenologist.  And 
then  there  are  numbers.  The  Scripture  term,  *  the  multi- 
tudo,''  is  the  only  one  which  conveys  the  impression  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  assemblage,  seen  to  the  very  end  most  dis- 
tinctly by  the  blaze  of  gas  ;  and  yet  was  this  great  aggreea- 
tion  of  the  people  an  extracted  essence  merely  ot  me 
leaders  of  the  British  nation. 

^'  But,  hark  !  what  cheering  is  that  !    The  mests  appear ; 
and  as  each  well  known  serrait  of  the  people  approaches, 
the  welcome  swells  louder.   The  band— a  strong  one — strikes 
up,  but  its  loudest  swell  is  lost  in  such  a  building.    The 
chairman  directs  the  trumpet  to    be  sounded,    and  calb 
upon  the  Bev.  Thomas  Spencer    to  ask  a  blessing.    No- 
thing could  be  more  solemn  or  imposing  than  the  suence  of 
the  vast  assembly,  and  nothing  surely  in  better  taste  than 
the   benediction.     Mr.    Spenoer^s  appearance,    utterance, 
and  language  produced  a  very  powerhu  impression.    There 
was  an  earnest  and  primitive  plainness  about  him  which  as- 
sured the  spectator  at  once  that  this  was  a  minister  of  Christ 
forced  out  of  the  privacy  of  his  calling  by  an  imperative 
sense  of  duty  alone,  and  from  a  deep  calling  of  his  obliga- 
tion to  vindicate  the  rights  <^  man  and  the  laws  of  Gfod. 
After  the  solemn  prayer  of  snoh  a  man,  we  felt  as  if  we  had 
an  additional  assurance  of  the  holiness  of  our  cause. 

'*  And  now  there  broke  upon  the  ear  unmense  acclamation 
from  the  outside,  and  presently  the  interior  caught  up  the 
sound  to  welcome  *  the  Liberator,^  as  he  hurried  U)  his  place 
as  a  guest  too  late.  The  chairman  then  fairly  began  the 
work,  and  capitally  did  he  manage  it.  He  makes  himself 
hetard  everv  where,  and  as  he  enumerates  the  list  of  towns 
and  deputies  there  is  at  every  new  announcement  a  fresh 
cheer.  As  the  Glasgow  subscription  was  named  the  expres- 
sion was  something  like  what  would  be  produced  by  the  ar- 
rival of  fresh  troops  to  the  assistance  of  a  hard  pressed 
army.  The  name  ot  the  Mayor  of  Cambridge  drew  cheers 
loud  and  long.  The  battle  of  freedom  of  speech  in  his 
city  had  not  been  forgotten.  i 

*'  Who  comes  forward  now!  A  prodigious  favourite, 
surely,  especially  with  the  men  of  Manchc^r,  for  many 
blisters  had  their  palms  in  welcoming  himu  '  It  is  oub 
own  Member,  Mark  Philips;^  and  so  it  is,  and  off 
he  sets  in  a  capital  thorough-going  no  surrender  speech, 
to  the  great  delight  of  his  constituency.  Little  wonder 
he    has    no  pretension    or    pride   about   him;    he  talks 
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fluently,  and  with  good  eense ;  he  is  wealthv  without  being 
^  dogmatical ;  full  of  happy  good  nature  and  kindness,  with 

^  a^  line   open  countenance,  and  withall,  a  man  of  presence, 

*  with  *  every  thing  handsome  about  him  ;'  he  has  advanced 

»  peg  or  two  on  repeal  since  we  last  heard  him  ;  indeed, 
^  all  have  done  so.    There  is  not  one  in  that  vast  assembly 

^  that  will  hear  any  thing  short  of  justice.      The  repealers 

'  are  sybils,  offering  less,  and  demanding  more,  with  every 

new  refusal.     Mark   Philips  has,  this  day,  mightily  pleasea 
bis  electors,  that  we  can  very  plainly  perceive. 
^  **  And  who  follows  him !     We  have  just  had  before  us  the 

prosperous  merchant,  a  fair  specimen  of  trade.     Here  comes 
one  who  is  as  tall  as  the  former,  but  much  thinner,  with  very 
fine  features,  and  bearing  the  stamp  of  aristocracy  about 
him.      Yet  is  his  dress  plain,  without  any  of  ^the  airs  of 
nobilitv,  although  you  cannot  help  thinking  he  should  belong 
to  a  lord  somehow.       And    Charles  Vuliers   begins    his 
speech,  amidst  vast  applause,  without  pretension,  effort  at 
oratory,  or  anything  but  the  speaking  of  the  truth ;  and  in 
that  good  cause  he  does  indeed  continue  to  talk  himself  hoarse* 
Never  mindf  the  speech  is  heard  by  the  reporters,  and  goes 
all  over  the  empire.     It  is  remarkable  for  talent,  mastery 
of  the  subject,  original  views,  and  consummate  ability.     H 
must  tell  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  so  seemed  to  think 
the  people,  for  they  did  cover  his  retreat  from  the  platform 
with  most  hearty  applause. 
'*  Whv,  is  this  Gisbome !    That  bold,  *  unkempt,^  extem- 

tore- looking  man,  with  his  clothes  *  a  world  too  wide*  for 
im;  that  Charles  Lamb  redivived,  gaiters,   pockets,  big 
shoes,  and  all!     Is  that  the  man  idio  quasned   Charles 
Hindley  so  out  of  hand !    Well,  he  may  be  a  Trojan,  but— 
silence !  he  speaks,  and  that  to  so  good  a  purpose  dbat  we 
shall  never  trust  to  appearances  again.    He  is  neither  m 
manufacturer  nor  a  sprig  of  qualitv.    He  oalb  himself  a 
country  squire,  yet  is  he  like  none  of  these.    He  resembles 
a  stock-broker  or  eminent  attorney,  yet  is  he  too  simple,  and 
not  keen  enoueh  in  expression  to  represent  either*    He  is  a 
man  by  himself,  and  one  who  in  a  moment  impresses  you 
.with  a  conviction  of  his  honesty,  ability,  inteUigence,  and 
goodness.    He  says  all  sorts  of  queer  thin^  with  the  most 
oomi<Mtl  gravity,  and  every  joke  advances  his  argument.    He 
is  awkward  in  action,  and  without  the  least  effort  at  inn 
proved  utterance ;  but  all  he  says  is  right  good  stuff,  and  has 
M  great   effect  on  his  audience.    Audience !  as  if  he  ever 
thought  of  its  bein^  an  audience,  or  anything  but  a  meeting 
of  friends  upon  business.    If  he  doesn't  astonish  Mr.  Oayley  • 
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weak  mind  when  he  gets  into  the  house,  we  shall  be  astonub* 
ed,  that's  all.'' 

**  Be  hushed  every  breath  whose  sound  oould  rob  us  of  one 
word ;  let  the  clatter  but  of  one  single  plate  be  transportation 
for  life  to  the  offender,  and  make  the  falling  of  a  knife  a 
capital  crime  against  society.  Those  are  keen  faces  and 
eager  ears  that  at  this  moment  strain  so  to  listen,  and  count 
the  loss  of  even  a  syllable  so  great,  that  they  oould  condemn 
to  the  rack  the  drowner  of  but  a  word.  They  scowl  upon  an 
officious  waiter  as  if  they  were  cannibals,  and  would  eat  him 
were  it  not  for  fear  of  making  a  noise.  A  figure  rises,  that 
has  at  that  moment  eieht  thousand  eyes  riveted  on  it,  as  if  it 
were  a  basilisk.  It  advances  to  the  platform,  and  as  there  il 
stands,  a  thunder  of  applause  swells  louder  and  yet  loudw, 
that  would  split  the  welkin.  *  Ould  Dan  for  ever  !^ — and 
there  he  is,  sure  enough,  as  hale,  as  hearty  as  ever.  While 
the  successive  rolls  of  cheering  succeed,  and  still  succeed  each 
other,  we  may  have  time  to  take  the  measure  of  him.  Below 
his  biz  black  wig,  as  under  its  penthouse,  dwells  the  biggest 
head  m  England  The  forehead  is  of  vast  breadth,  and 
expands  at  ideality.  The  perceptive  region  is  very  powerful, 
and  the  reflective  is  also  superior.  Two  huge  eurs  contrast 
singularly  with  small  and  wellHshaped  hands.  An  enormous 
chest  supplies  that  immense  and  active  brain  with  that  copious 
flow  of  blood  which  makes  it  do  such  wonders,  and  a  powerful 
frame  altogether,  bids  us  mark  the  importanoe  of  physical 
strength  in  the  acquisition  of  popular  greatness.  He  makes  to 
the  clamorous  assembly  the  most  gratelul  obeisances,  and  often 
he  addresses  himself  to  utterance;  but  still,  at  every 
effort,  a  new  salute  of  cheering  and  wavm^  of  handkerchiefs 
succeeds,  until  time  being  wafited,  he  mipatient,  speaks 
their  applause  into  silence.  The  representatives  of  the 
whole  world  are  gathered  to  hear  that  man.  The  United 
States,  SwitsserXftud,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Mexico,  Peru,  Sweden,  Russia,  Constantinople, 
Persia,  and  Egypt,  Hindostan,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America ;  the  very  ends  and  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth 
are  met  to  gaze  and  listen.  And  well  are  they  repaid.  He 
folds  his  arms,  and  puts  a  finzer  to  his  lip.  He  slowly 
speaks,  and  gradually  unwinds  his  hands.  He  uses  them 
sparingly,  but  with  oonsummate  art,  expression,  and  elemnce. 
His  wnole  action  is  chaste,  tastefol,  and  effective.  Yet  it 
is  nothing  to  his  utterance.  His  Voice  is  the  richest,  and 
of  the  greatest  compass  we  ever  heard.  The  variety  of 
intonation  is  infinite;  and  the  tasteful  and  skilfiil  man- 
agement of  it  perfect.    Every  syllable   is  articulated  with 
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the  most  careftil  preciaion ;    and  hU  general  cadences    an 
■weet,  rather  plaintive,  and  most  musical.    The  speech  was 
a  long  one,  ana  yet  it  appeared,  such  was  its  ^  relief,^  not  to 
ooeapy  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour.    Every  sentence  was 
cheered,  and  every  sentence  wiUi  a  point,  a  palpable  hit  Tb^ 
very  manner  in  which  it  was  delivered  gave  it  significancy. 
He  began  playfully,  and  in  the  simplest  and  most  natural 
manner  subsided  into  his  subject.     He  used  not  one  argur- 
ment  that  it  required  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  corn- 
laws  to  understand.    He  urged  not  one  sinde  plea  which 
any  ordinary  intellect,  however  unprepared  and  uninformed, 
could  not  at  once  and  perfectly  appreciate.    The  su}>ject  was 
so  simpUfiod  in  his  hands,  the  plainness,  directness,  and 
straightforward  common  sense  of  the  appeal  were  so  irroblat- 
able,  that  we  are  sure  many  whom  all  the  argumentation  of  aa 
economist  could  not  move,  were  entirely  satisfied  by  O^Ooii 
neU.    He  began  in  a  oamesome  humour ;  he  continued  ar 
ffumentatively,  in  thought  beautifully  pmnted,  and  as  he  ^tnr 
dually  came  to  the  more  serious  plea  for  justice  and  humanity, 
the  sentences  became  more  delicately  polished,  and  the  c^den 
*  ces  more  nicely  musicaL       That  peculiar  murmuring  and* 
earnest  plaintiveness  which  marks  O^Gonnell^s  serious  speech 
here  becomes  more  striking ;  and  as  he  talked  of  Ireland  and 
the  widow^s  cry  and  the  orphan^s  tear,  the  oppressor's  wrong 
and  proud  man^s  contumely,  there  was  not  probably  one 
person  in    that    vast   assembly,   comprehendmg   so  many 
Ohurchmen  and  Methodists,  political  and  religious   antago- 
nists, who  did  not  say  amen  to  his  denunciations.     We  shajl 
not  soon  forget,  indeed  it  is  impossible,  that  magnificent  pero- 
ration.     Its  art  is  its  want  of  art.    It  appeafi  to  the  first 
and  most  common  principles  of  an  Englisnman^s  nature.    It 
tells  him  of  helplessness  and  misery  trampled  upon,  and 
pride  BXkd  avarice  intolerable  in  its  ffraspinff  insolence ;  of 
the  national  spirit  of  independence  insmted  and  invaded  in  the 
bee  and  in  the  eyes  of  assembled  Europe.     It  wonders  how 
England  can  have  so  long  pampered  a  peerage,  and  permitted 
itself  to  be  robbed  of  the  commonest  rights  of  fireedom.    It 
asks  if  this  is  any  longer  to  be ;  if  the  widow  and  the  orphan 
are  again  and  yet  asain  to  cry  for  help  in  vain.     It  calls 
every^  honest  man  to  be  up  and  doing,  every  freeman  to  join 
in  this  cause  of  liberty,  every  philanthropist  to  swell  ^e 
sacred  band  of  benevolence,  and  every  christian,  as  he  ex- 

Sects  mercy,  to  shew  mercy  to  those  who  are  naked  and  are 
ungered.  And  all  this  uttered  with  such  clearness  and 
mellowness  of  speech,  so  solemnly  and  earnestly,  with  such 
deep  and  withering  denunciation,  and  such  tender  pathos,  as  to 
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breathe  a  soul  beneath  the  ribs  of  death.  In  that  momeni 
you  could  see  that  in  himself  equally  and  in  his  hearers,  all 
relipous  and  political  distinctions  were  forgotten ;  and  that 
he  wielded  only  those  great,  broad,  etem^J,  universal  prin- 
eiples  which  are  too  Oatholic  not  to  meet  with  an  immediate 
response  in  every  good  man'^s  breast.  And  now  he  has 
finished^  and  the  Churchman  forgets  his  Ghurch  and  the 
Orangeman  his  creed,  and  the  Methodist  his  protestantism, 
and  all  sects  and  parties  their  paltry  prejudices  and  small 
distinctions,  and  they  hail,  as  the  very  clu^mpion  of  justice 
and  humanity,  the  man  whose  vast  political  influence  is  this 
day  offered  up  on  the  altar  of  truth,  virtue,  and  religion. 
Up  goes  the  cheering ;  yet,  and  again  does  it  fall,  and  rise, 
and  swell  into  a  whirlwind  of  praises,  as  if  to  give  the  world 
assurance,  and  to  warn,  in  particular,  church,  and  land,  and 
peerage,  that  nothing  can  save  them,  and  nothing  can  stop 
the  amance  of  those  parties  they  have  laboured  so  long  to 
disjoin,  but  unqualined  justice  and  total   and  immedUiate 

*^  Scaroelv  has  the  thunder  of  acclamation  died  away,  when  ^ 
it  rises  and  swells  arain ;  Bichard  Cobden,  *  the  Manchester 
manufacturer,^  is  on  his  legs,  wielding  in  either  hand  a  col- 
lection box  and  subscription  book ;  and  lo  !  he  begs  surely 
as  efiectually  as  Belisarius  could  have  done.  To  the  phre- 
nologist, the  natural  language  of  O'^Oonnell,  as  he  spoke 
of  robbenr  and  the  peerage,  presented  the  well-known 
twist  of  tne  head,  from  side  to  side,  which  in  man  or  lion 
marks  the  action  of  combativeness  and  destructiveness  as 
he  shakes  the  life  out  of  his  prey.  The  outward  manifes- 
tion  of  Richard  Cobden,  indicates  the  operation  of  concen- 
trativeness,  firmnesst  and  the  reflecting  faculties.  The 
temperament  is,  eminently,  nervous.  On  he  goes,  with 
head  immoveable  and  straight,  and  you  can  see  a  settled 
purpose,  and  a  well-digested  design  in  his  very  manner. 
Words  come  on  him  with  the  simplest  and  most  natural 
fsioUity.  There  is  no  effort.  Every  sentence  is  clear  and 
intelligible  ;  the  diction  unambitious,  but  precisely  correct ; 
the  utterance  lively,  continuous,  and  singular  for  the  ex- 
pression of  good  sense,  sincerity,  and  manliness.  From 
the  passions  you  see  he  draws  but  little  assistance;  but 
the  intellect  is  steady  in  its  work,  and  the  moral  senti- 
ments throw  over  all  the  graceful  drapery  of  high  principle 
and  exalted  philanthropy.  His  manner  and  matter  are 
eminently  calculated  to  inspire  confidence  among  men  of 
business,  serious  reflection,  and  sincerity.  .  We  never  saw 
any  man  who,  from   the  beginning  to  the  termination  of 
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hifl  speech,  keeps  the  end  he  has  in  view  so  steadily  and 
continually  before  him.^  [Mr.  Cobden  was  then  but  little 
known,  but  the  writer  drew  a  faithful  and  prophetio  por- 
trait.] 

**  Surely,  all  denominations  of  christians  have  sent  their 
representatives  here  this  day.  The  Church  of  England 
pnest  asks  the  blessing,  and  a  Calvinistic  dissenter  returns 
thanks.  The  Church  of  Scotland  sends  its  minister,  and 
Methodism  is  present.  Harmoniously  and  cordially  ^eeted 
amongst  them,  now  rises  the  Catholic  priest  of  Birming- 
ham, venerable,  kind,  intelligent — aye,  every  inch  a  gen- 
tleman. And  after  him  appears  Unitarian  John  Bownng, 
come  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth,  and  to  receive  assurance 
from  the  plaudits  of  that  vast,  select,  intelli^nt,  wealthy, 
and  influential  assembly,  that  bigotry  and  prejudice  cannot 
obliterate,  in  the  hearts  of  the  Engliish  people,  the  gratitude 
due  to  the  champions  of  justice  and  humanity.  Here  you 
have  a  fair  test  of  what  is  effected  by  the  high,  moral,  and 
good  intellectual  developement,  without  the  heavy  back  to 
the  axe.  Here  is  boundless  knowledge,  endless  acquire- 
ment of  facts,  faultless  elegance  of  language,  and  the  in- 
spiration of  an  extraordinary  proportion  of  endowment  of 
the  moral  sentiments.  You  see  he  is  received  with  en- 
thusiasm, and  you  feel,  at  once,  that  the  nation  that  can 
relish  that  man^s  eloquence  must  be  deeply  imbrued  with 
exalted  principle. 

^*  But  here  comes  Thomas  Milner  Gibson.  He  ha» 
earned  a  greater  reputation  than  even  we  had  anticipated, 
for  the  applause  shows  that  he  is  a  prodigious  favourite, 
and  he  has  not  spoken  two  sentences  until  he  becomes 
still  greater.  In  the  prime  of  manhood,  with  the  figure 
eminentiv  of  a  gentleman,  well  built  and  sized — but  active ; 
and  a  handsome  face,  full  of  fun,  sense,  and  wit ;  with 
that  peculiar  shape  of  nose  which  indicates  a  keen  sense 
of  the  ridiculous,  he  has  the  most  taking  ways  about  him 
in  the  world.  See,  he  has  hardly  said  three  words  before 
the  people  begin  to  smile  complacently,  and  now,  as  we 
shall  declare,  he  has  got  them  all  into  a  laugh  already. 
John  Bull  would  fain  be  thought  a  serious  and  senti- 
mental animali  ^ftye,  and  a  man  that  hath  had  losses 
too.  Yea,  and  he  strains  hard,  indeed,  to  pull  a  long 
sour  face  for  a  grievance  ;  and  yet,  if  the  truth  must  be 
spoken,  he  is  for  ever  forgetting  the  character  he  is  to 
assume,  and  off  he  goes  in  a  horse  laugh.  Never,  surely, 
was  he  better  fitted  than  he  is  now,  and  at  every  fresh 
point,  and  new  joke  does  GKbson  rise  in  his  good  graces  until 
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the  oldest  in  the  company  cries  out,  *  That  boy  HI  be  the 
death  of  me/  The  *boy^  is  eTenr  now  and  thm  about 
to  retire  for  the  next  speaker,  and  as  often  a  thousand 
voices  vociferate,  *Go  on,^  and  insist  upon  haring  more 
from  him.  Not  one  word  of  sour  despondency  has  he^* 
not  a  syllable  of  grave  denunciation  or  solenui  anathema* 
He  kills  the  peerage  with  puns,  and  instead  of  eaUimg 
them  knaves  he  prov€$  them  to  be  blockheads.  He  Iraghs 
down  the  land-owners,  uid  annihilates  aristocracy  in  a 
universal  grin.  For  our  solemn  truth,  the  feudalists  can 
throw  back  upon  us  grave  humbug ;  for  our  demands  for 
justice  and  humanity,  they  may  impose  upon  the  worid  by 
mtrioacies  of  figures,  false  statistics,  hvpocrisy,  and 
cant ;  but  Oibson  can  laugh  them  down,  and  all  the  worid 
win  join  in  the  irresistible  ^gufiaw/  The  weapon  of  sa- 
tire and  ridicule  becomes  blunt  and  powerless  except  when 
wielded  against  famine,  and  on  the  side  of  plenly. 

«« Sharman  Orawford    comes  next.      '  Honest  Sharman 

Grawford  T    Simple,  plain  of  sense  and  address.      Grood, 

high,    and    holv  of   purpose.     It    is   impossible    to    see 

that    man,  and  not  esteem   him.      Like  most   men   who 

have  contended  against  the   world  for  the  nAU  you  are 

struck  with  the  peculiar,  quiet,    gentleness  of  bis  speech 

and  bearing,  and  cannot  thin^    now  such  a  one  can  set 

the   whole  kingdom   in  array  until    you  remember  that 

simple  principle  about  them,  the  inflexible  sense  of  dirine 

justice,  and  you  indeed  feel  that  to  sudi  men  the  worid 

IS  counted  as  well  lost  for  truth  and  righteousness. 

**We  rejoice  that  C^rge  Thompson  spoke  so  weD 
and  so  boldly.  He  is  a  tower  of  strength;  and  on  the 
second  evening  we  have  a  convincing  proof  how  well  his 
eloquence  recommends  itself  to  the  workine  man.  And 
ably  was  he  followed  by  the  Corn-Law  ithymer,  who, 
grey  though  he  be  in  years,  is  yet  ereen  in  mind.  His 
eye  bums  yet  with  the  hectic  flush  of  poetry,  and  yet 
more  do  bum  his  words  with  honest  denunciation  and 
high-toned  principle. 

*^  Last  of  all  came  Henry  Warburton,  amidst  prodigious 
cheering.  There  stands  his  spare  figure,  his  stuffed  pockets, 
his  worsted  stockings,  and  his  hist  shoes.  You  think  you 
have  gut  hold  of  some  schoounaster  until  you  trace 
him  with  your  eye  upwards,  and  hear  him  speak,  and 
then  indeed  you  see  the  noble  head,  the  refined  expres- 
sion, the  manliness,  and  amenity  of  the  EInglish  gentle- 
man, and  liberal  statesman. 
**  And  so  closes  this  memorable    evening,  never  to  be 
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forgotten  in  the  annok  of  England*  For  numbers,  the 
meeting  is  without  parallel ;  for  wealth,  intelligence,  po- 
litical and  social  influence,  it  is  certainly  without  any 
superior.  Nothing  is  more  striking  about  it  than  the 
sudden  change  and  advance  of  opinion  which  it  indicated; 
and  the  bold  and  uncompromising  tone  with  which  even 
the  most  cautious  were  inspired.  By  all,  the  cause  was 
felt  as  a  great  one  of  freedom,  humanity,  and  religion.  The 
pedlinff  policy  of  mere  economics  seemed  never  to  enter 
a  sin^e  mind.  The  spirit  which  animated  all  resembled 
that  which  was  so  signally  displayed  in  the  slavery  ques- 
tion, and  a  fixed  duty  appeared  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
proposal  from  Clarkson  would  have  been  for  the  appren- 
ticeship system.  The  gravest  and  most  matter-of-fact 
men  were  seized  with  a  momentary  enthusiasm ;  every 
where  was  the  buz  of  congratulation,  and  the  question 
*l8  not    this  sublime  r 

««  One  word  about  oratory.  O^Oonnelly  the  oldest  speaker, 
and  probably  the  least  naturally  elegant,  was  by  far  the 
.most  graceful  Never  did  we  see,  in  able  and  eloquent 
men,  such  a  total  inattention  to  action.  No  one  seemed 
to  know  the  use  of  his  hands  in  oratory.  His  endeavours 
seemed  to  be  to  get  them  out  of  his  way.  Zealous,  indeed,  was 
the  pulling  down  of  waistcoats,  and  most  careful  the  count- 
ing of  butu>ns ;  toes  were  elegantly  turned  in  ;  and  pockets 
qrmmetrically  stuflTed  out,  and  there  they  did  talk — nobly 
to  be  sure— but  like  so  many  speaking  machines.  O'^Oonnell 
alone,  in  speech,  tone,  and  action,  was  what  Demosthenes 
would  have  allowed  to  be  an  orator.*^ 

Next  day,  the  deputies  met,  the  writer  continued  : 
**Many  announced  that  they  had  travelled  hundreds  of 
miles  to  tell  the  world  that  they  have  been  sent  by 
their  fellow-citizens  to  declare  their  belief  that  in  repeal 
is  involved  the  highest  dictates  of  religion,  and  that  they 
are  assembled  as  Christians,  not  as  politicians.  Money  comes 
freely  in,  and  hope  and  resolution  are  higher  than  ever. 
Business  being  arranged,  an  adjournment  is  made  to  the 
Com  ExchangCi  where,  by  indiscriminate  admission,  the  hall 
is  crammed  with  working  men.  From  this  same  place,  only 
eight  months  before,  had  the  League  been  driven  by  th# 
people.  Now,  there  is  not  a  man  of  that  four  thousand 
who  does  not  cheer  and  applaud  to  the  very  echo.  Tfa^ 
wealthy  merchant  of  Liverpool  is  followed  by  the  great  meif 
chant  of  Glasgow,  and  the  extensive  manufitcturer  is  seconded 
by  the  operauve  of  .Sheffield.  Then  follows  in  the  same  grei^ 
eaose  the  member^of-parliament  land-owner;   and    Joseph 
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Sfcvree,  the  nerer  foHing   friend   of  justice — he  oomes  to 
BfetSu   for    Birmingham — ^a  Quaker,   a   com  factor,  and  m 
corn-law    repealer.     The  voice  of  London,    too,   is  there, 
and  Mr.  Livesey,  of  Preston,  with  the   teetotallers  at  his 
back,    proclaims,    for   the  first  time,  his  conversion  to  r^ 
peal,  forced  upon  him,  as  he  said,  by  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  condition  of  the  working    man.      Mr.  Baines,  too, 
speaks  for  the  cloth    makers  of  Leeds  ;  Mr.  Wardle,  for 
tne  operative   cutlers  of  Sheffield ;    Mr.   Walker,  for  the 
iron  trade  of  Wolverhampton,  and  Ephraim  Harrison,  for  the 
operatives  of  Carlisle ;  while  Mr.  Chadwick,  in  his  power- 
ful manner,  spoke  out  for  Doncaster ;  and  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Brewster  proclaimed  his  conversion  in  consequence  of  wit- 
nessing the  distress  at  Paisley.    Time  was  barely  left  for 
getting  to 
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^'  This  was  a  sight  more  imposing  than  ever  was  presented 
to  the  reflection  of  the  sociau  philosopher.  Five  thousand 
working  men  in  one  hall,  overlooked  by  their  wives,  sis- 
ters, and  daughters.  Speakers,  chairman — business  all  ar- 
ranged by  themselves — ^and  arrangements  so  admirable  as 
to  cast  into  the  shade  all  that  has  ever  been  attempted 
in  public  entertainments.  Only  conceive  a  multitude  equal 
to  six  regiments  of  the  line  drawn  together  for  the 
first  time,  and  managed  with  the  ease  and  precision  of 
a  corpond^s  guard.  Oomparatively  orderly  as  the  four 
thousand  middle  class  men  were,  they  were  excelled  by 
the  five  thousand  operatives.  Impressed  with  the  comfort 
and  convenienfe  of.  mtftuat'  action,  they  bowed  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  chair  with  tile  most  implicit  obedience.  Only 
one  drunken  man  was  seen  in  the  whole  pavilion  !  Where, 
in  any  assembly  in  the  world  of  half  the  number,  except 
here,  could  such  a  phenomenon  be  presented  !  The  com- 
pliment of  Mr.  O'^Oonnell,  iii  his  beautiful  Speech,  had 
not  one  bit  of  blarney  in  it.  We  cannot  see  that  he 
could,  with  justice,  have  said  less.  £very  one  was  in 
amazement.  The  moral  sublimity  of  such  a  scene  was, 
literally,  awe-striking.  The  distinguished  euests  could  not 
conceal  their  extacy.  Henrv  Warburton  declared  he  would 
have  travelled  a  thousand  miles  to  have  witnessed  it ; 
and  in  sending  us,  next  morning,  a  donation  of  ^50  to 
the  League,  be  gave  a  pretty  convincing  proof  of  his 
sincerity. 

*^  We  never  saw  a  chairman  who  seemed  so  well  to  know 
his  business ;   good  humour  and  firmness  did  every  thing. 
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He  had,  indeed,  small  need  to  exercise  \iB  authority,  for 
every  thing  prospered  in  his  hands.  His  audience,  indeed, 
hare  evidently  come  to  hear.  Intelligent,  earnest,  simple 
faces  expressed  full  clearly  that  they  had  no  objeota  of 
attention  but  their  work,  their  own  thouffhts,  and  their 
religion.  The  chairman^s  speeches  were  full  of  unpretend- 
ing good  sense  and  good  feeling.  The  worthy,  mdepen- 
pendent,  and  sensible  representative  of  Salford  was  received 
with  much  favour ;  and  our  Mayor,  in  the  pride  of  his 
heart  at  seeing  his  townspeople  so  orderly,  could  not  ro" 
sist  coming  out  with  it  amid  vast  applause.  Bowring  and 
Oeorge  Thompson  made  their  best  speeches  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  Colonel  Thompson  offered  many  sensible  obser- 
vations in  his  usual  singularl;^  happv  and  antithetical 
style.  O^Oonnell  was  again  hailed  with  overwhelming  en- 
thusiasm ;  and  Mr.  Gibson,  once  more,  received  assurances 
of  popular  favour.  Mr.  Warburton,  a  second  time,  was 
loudly  cheered,  and  gave  some  most  valuable  advice.  Until 
nearly  two  o'clock  in  the  mominfl^  did  the  speaking  endure, 
and  up  to  the  last  continued  tne  same  order,  propriety. 
Bind  politeness. 

**  Thus  have  the  workinff  men  of  England  proved  to 
parliament,  and  to  the  world,  not  only  that  they  are  what 
all  of  them  have  declared  themselves  to  be—enemies  of 
the  Oom-Laws — but  that  they  are  resolved  to  agitate  for 
their  total  and  immediate  repeal.  Such  a  scene  as  this 
does  more  for  the  extension  of  the  suffirage  than  all  the 
machinery  and  labours  of  the  convention.^  Alluding  to 
the  chartist  convention  in  London,  which  sat  in  1839,  and 
promulgated  approval  of  Ooni-Laws»  and  hostility  to  those 
who  adyocated  cheap  bread.  Some  further  reference  is 
made  to  the  conduct  of  members  of  that  party  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Walsall  election  in  next  section. 

SSCnON  IX.— MB.  JOHN  BBNJAMIN  SMITH. 
THH  WALSALL  BLlOTIOir. 

The  first  four  paragraphs  of  this  section  were  printed  in 
1846,  about  the  time  the  League  was  dissolved. 

John  Benjamin  Smith  is  a  gentleman  who  for  strength 
and  perspicuity  of  argument,  has  hardly  been  surpassed 
in  the  discussion  of  Free  Trade,  not  even  by  Mr.  Oobden. 
In  Manchester  in  the  early  years  of  the  LeMue,  Mr. 
Smith  was  the  Chairman  of  the  Chamber  of  (x>mmerce, 
.and  brought  the  Corn-Law  question  before  that  body  for 
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dkouMion.  He  was  the  acknowledged  leader  ereii  when  Mr. 
Oobden  was  in  the  Chamber.  But  ill  health  caused  hun 
to  retire,  and  to  seek  medical  benefit  abroad  for  two  or 
three  years:  during  which  time  the  discussion  of  the 
question  took  a  new  turn,  that  tum  which  ultimately  led 
to  success;  namely,  that  the  agriculturists  had  nothine  to 
lose  faj  giring  up  the  Com-I^w:  that  it  had  deceived 
and  injured  them,  and  they,  like  every  other  class,  would 
be  benefitted  by  free  trade. 

By  Mr.  Smithes  absence  from  the  conflict  when  this 
new  ground  was  taken,  the  ground  upon  which  Mr.  Oob- 
den has  made  himself  famous,  his  name  has  been  little 
known  to  the  popular  ear.  But  when  the  subject  was 
not  popular,  when  it  was  not  easy  to  get  a  patient  audi* 
ence  to  hear  the  principles  of  free  true  expounded,  Mr* 
Smith,  by  his  clear,  comprehensive  and  eloquent  addresses, 
enchained  such  hearers  as  he  had,  and  so  attracted  others. 
Public  distress  also  brought  nuuiy.  The  manufacturers  in 
1838  felt  something  wron^;'many  knew,  but  some  did 
not,  that  bad  harvests  and  insufficient  food  produced  the 
wrong,  or  if  they  did  know  it  they  were  under  the  fasci- 
nation of  the  landed  aristocracy,  and  thought  the  Corn- 
Law  a  sacred  thinff ;  they  listened  to  John  Benjamin  Smith, 
and  began  to  thiu  otherwise.  And  to  prove  that  their 
minds  were  changed,  they  began  to  subscribe  money  to 
send  others  to  t^h  throughout  England  what  he  had 
taught  them  in  Manchester. 

A  vacancv  having  occurred  in  the  represratation  of  the 
borough  of  Walsall,  Mr.  Smith  contested  it  on  the  Corn- 
Law  question  in  1840,— the  first  time  that  an^  constituency 
had  been  polled  exclusively  on  that  question.  He  lost 
the  election  by  a  small  ooajority;  but  the  contest  gave 
life  io  the  discussion  of  the  Corn-Law  question,  and  the 
question  of  what  had  caused  the  distress  then  existing. 

Mr.  Smith  has  been  a  cotton  merchant,  but  retired 
from  business  several  years  ago.  He  is  a  magistrate  of 
Lancashire,  and  again  aspires  to  be  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment. He  has  addressed  the  constituency  of  the  Stirling 
dis'tricts  of  boroughs  in  Scotland.  If  high  mental  abiUty, 
moral  intc^ty,  and  a  knowledge  of  commercial  business, 
varieus  as  the  channels  of  commerce  itself;  together  with 
aa  easy  and  graceful  power  of  maldng  others  comprehend 
the  subjects  which  he  knows,  are  recommendations  to  a 
member  of  parliament,  then  is  Mr.  John  Benjamin  Smith 
worthy  of  tne  suflfrages  of  any  constituency  which  would 
Vk^  to  have  a  member  so  qualified.  _. 
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Mr.  Smith  was  eleeted  for  the  Stirling  dirtriot  of  Bur^^ 
in  Scotland,  at  the  general  electi<m  of  1847;  but  though 
a  regular  attendant  on  public  bunneea  in  the  House  of 
Gommons  and  its  committees,  he  has  seld(»n  risen  to  speak; 

The  vacancy  at  Walsall,  which  led  to  the  most  memo^ 
rable  contest  of  modem  days,  occurred  in  December,  1840. 
Captain  Lyttleton,  relative  of  Lord  Spencer,  offered 
himself  as  the  Whig,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  son  of  the  emi^ 
nent  Liverpool  merchant  of  that  name,  and  brother  of 
William  Ewart  Gladstone,  offered  himself  as  the  Tory 
candidate.  The  League  sent  a  deputation  to  test  the 
candidates  on  Corn-Law  repeal,  intending  to  give  all  theur 
influence  to  Captain  Lyttleton,  if  he  pledged  himself  aeainst 
the  Corn-Law  ;  this  he  declined  to  do,  on  which  Mr.  j .  B. 
Smith,  then  President  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce,  and  of  the  Anti-Com-Law  Association,  and  up  to 
that  time  the  leading  member  of  the  Anti-Com-Law  League^ 
was  proposed.  The  contest  did  not  come  to  an  issue  until 
the  end  of  January,  1841.  The  whole  period  was  one  of 
public  meetings.  Everv  newspaper  and  political  magazine 
m  the  kingdom  made  the  contest  the  leading  text  for  com- 
mentary. Addresses  from  nearly  every  town,  from  public 
meetings  and  public  men  throughout  the  country,  were 
forwarded  to  the  electors  of  WalsalL  For  the  first  time  in 
the  histonr  of  elections,  issue  was  fidrly  joined  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Free  Trade,  all  other  party  dntinctions  being  for- 
gotten. The  strength  of  the  monopolist  party  lav  in  the 
property  of  Mr.  Foster,  formerly  member  for  the  borough, 
and  then  a  banker,  having  power  over  most  of  the  house- 
property  in  the  town.  The  chartists,  who  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom  then  acted  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Feargus 
O'Connor,  to  oppose  Anti-Cora-l4bw  meetings,  were  con- 
veyed from  Manchester,  and  paid  by  the  Tory  party  to 
oppose  the  free-trade  candidate  at  Walsall.  So  also  a 
Barrister,  who  has  since  become  an  eminent  Queen^s  Counsel 
^  Had  there  been  no  good  cause  to  be  damaged  by  this 
hiring  of  the  Barrister,  the  persons,  at  least  some  of  them, 
against  whom  he  was  hired,  deserved  all  his  ready  witted 
oratory  and  enmity.  They  hired  htm  in  like  manner  in 
Manchester,  to  speak  down  and  defeat  William  Cobbett, 
when  that  eminent  roan  contested  Manchester,  in  1832, 
and  sent  him  after  Mr.  Cobbett  to  Oldham,  to  do  the  same. 
He  failed  to  overturn  the  position  of  Mr.  Cobbett  at  Oldham, 
and  he  did  no  injury  to  Mr.  Smith  at  Walsall,  though 
he  did  his  best  at  both  places. 

The  election  at  Walsall  was  won  by  Mr.  Ohdstone,  by 
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%  majority  of  twenty-seTen  oyer   Mr.  Smith,  the  nmnber 

polled  being  S37  and  364. 
Mr.  Joseph  Hioken,  who  from  this  time  became  so  well 

known  as  secretary  to  the,Leagae,  formed  his  connection 
with  that  body  at  Walsall.  He  was  a  shopkeeper  there, 
and  by  his  zeal,  ready  writing,  diligent  mdustry,  and 
amiable  manners,  recommended  himself  to  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law  League.  On  their  retam  home,  defeated,  but  resolved 
to  conquer  in  other  places,  Mr.  Hicken  returned  to  Man* 
Chester  with  them. 

A  petition  was  presented,  and  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Gommons  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  validity  of  the 
election  ;  but  they  readily  decided  for  the  sitting  member. 

CHARTIST   LEADERS  HIRED    BT   THE   BREAD-TAXERR. 

The  AntuOon^Law  Circular  of  April  8th,  1841,  con- 
tained the  following  statements,  to  which  we  now  append  a 
note  relating  to  a  ^50.  cheque : — 

*'Our  only  opponents  latterly  at  public  meetings  have 
been  certain  chartist  lecturers.     These  men  had  long  been 
objects  of  our  suspicioD,   and   we  were   in  possession   of 
numerous  facts,  tending  to  prove  them  to  be  hired  agents 
of  the  bread-taxers ;  but  the  disclosures  elicited  upon  oath, 
before  the   Walsall  Election  Gommittee,   have  established 
the  knaTery  of  these  men  beyond  all  doubt.      Our  readers 
will  recollect  that  on   the   day  before   the  nomination   at 
Walsall,  Nightingale,  the  Oluurtist  leader,  made  his  appear- 
ance there,  and   attempted   to   excite   the   people  against 
Mr.  Smith.    We  stated  in  a  former  Circular,  that  he  ar- 
rived at  midnight,  in  company  with  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
party,  that  be  entered  a  carnage  belonging   to   that  gen- 
tleman^s  committee,  which  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  sta- 
tion, and  that  he  proceeded  straight  to  his  Inn  at  Walsall. 
We  will  now  fill  up   the  history   of  this   transaction  from 
the  report  of  the  proceedings  before  the  Walsall   Election 
Gommittee,    as    given    in   The  Morning  Chronicle^   March 
2/,  1841. 

**Mr.  Samuel  Patch  was  sworn,  and,  in  the  course  of 
his  evidence  stated,  that  ^  After  his  arrival  at  Walsall, 
and  befbre  the  election  commenced,  he  was  sent  to  Man- 
chester by  the  directions  of  Mr.  Charles  Brooks,  to  bring 
up  a  person  named  Nightingale,  who  was  a  Chartist  lea- 
der. When  he  received  instructions  about  this  affair,  Mr. 
Brooks  was  at  the  New  Inn.  Mr.  Wilkins,  Mr.  James, 
and  Mr.  Basset  Smith  were  present.      Mr.  Brooks  told 
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\vitnes8  to  go  to  Barnet  about  the  ezpenge.      Nightingale 
kept  an  Inn  at   Manchester.      He  found   him  there,  and 
brought  him  to  Walsall.     When  he  spoke  to  Mr.  Brooks 
about  the  expense,  that  gentleman  said,  *  If  you  will  go  to 
Mr.  Barnet,  ne  will  (five  you  a   cheque  for   the   amount.' 
We   went   to    Mr.  Barnet  and  asied  for  the  amtmni  for 
which  Mr,  Nightingah  had  agreed  to  come,  and  the  answer 
that  Mr.  Barnet  gave,  was,    that   he    had   nothing   to   do 
with   it,  and  that  the  party  who  sent  for  Mr.  Nightingale 
must  pay  him.     Previous  to  this,  he  had  aeked  Mr.  Barnet 
whether  he  was  aware   that  Nightingale  had  arrived,  and 
he  said    ^  Yes,    I    have   given   him  a    ticket  to  go  on  the 
hustings.'*    Nightingale   stayed   at  the  New  Inn,  until  the 
day  after  the  election,  in  company  with  Mr.  W  ilkins,   the 
Barrister. 

*'  The  reader  must,  be  reminded,  that  Nightingale  is  the 
same  man  who  headed  a  ruffianly  assault  upon  the  Anti* 
Corn-Law  deputies  at  the  Oom  Exchange,  Manchester^ 
two  years  ago,  and  took  the  lead  in  creating  a  disturbance 
at  the  public  town  meeting,  on  the  19tl|  ult.  It  should 
be  stated,  also,  that  Mr.  Charles  Wilkins,  the  Barrister, 
has  long  been  the  champion  and  orator  of  the  bread  taxers 
(or  Tories)  in  Manchester.  We  need  not  ofSet  any  com* 
ments  upon  the  above  facts,  but  shall  merely  add,  t&it 
we  are  m  possession  of  all  the  particulars  of  the  bargain 
entered  into  between  Mr.  Patch  and  Nightingale  ;  and  we 
know  the  exact  sum  of  money  for  which  the  Chartist 
leader  hired  himself  to  be  taken  to  Walsall  to  assist  in 
returning  the  bread  taxer. 

*'*'  We  have,  in  this  disclosure,  an  explanation  of  hiscQU-f/, 
duct,  strange  and  unaccountable  as  it  otherwise  would  an- 

Eear  to  be,  of  other  Chartist  leaders  and  missionaries.     It 
i*A  been    a    matter  of  surprise  to  our  lecturers  to   per- 
ceive that  they  have  been  dogged   and  beset  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom    by    certain    well-dressed  and    apparently 
well-fed  persons,   who,   under  the  pretence    of  advoaatinif . 
the  people'^s  charter,  have,  in  reality,  been  the  defendws  and 
supporter?  of  the  bread  tax.     These  men  have  been  ready  to 
take  a  journey  of  a  hundred  miles  at  any  time  to  oppose 
our  lecturers.     They  have  made   their  appearance  to-day 
in  Leeds,  to-morrow  in  Leicester,  and  ttie  foiiowing  ds^ 
in  Manchester.     In  whatever  part  of  the  kingdom  an  Anti«> 
Com- Law  movement  has  taken  place,  these  men  have,  in^ 
variably,  made  their  appearance  to  take  the  part  of  the 
bread  taxers,  under  the  pretence  of  advocating  the  charter* 
Yesterday  we  received    a  letter  from  CFreafc   Torriqgt<^, . 
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Ilevon,  where  an  aotive  Anti-Gom-Law  Asaoeiatioii  b 
giving  great  annoyance  to  the  bread  taxing  squirearohyy  in- 
forniing  us  that  a  person  calling  himself  a  Chartist  leetorev 
had  made  his  appearance  there,  and  was  trying  to  dissuade 
the  peasantry  from  petitioning  against  the  bread  tax«  In 
London,  Mr.  Sidney  Smith  has  b^n  persecuted  by  two  or 
three  individuals  who  have  followed  him  night  after  niffht* 
from  Whitechapel  to  Marylebone,  from  Peoklumi  to  Deptford, 
and  to  every  district  and  suburb  of  the  metropolis.  Wher- 
ever he  goes  the  same  faces  meet  his  eye,  and  the  same  tactics 
are  pursued  of  making  disturbances,  under  the  pretence  of 
advocating  the  charter.  Again  and  again  has  the  question 
been  raised  b^  our  lecturers— -b^  whom  are  these  men  paid ! 
The  mystery  is  solved  by  the  disclosures  before  the  WdsaU 
Election  Oommittee.  We  have  not  a  doubt  that  those 
Chartist  leaders  and  missionaries  hire  themselves  out  to  the 
bread  taxers  after  the  manner  of  Nightingale.  They  are 
traitors  in  the  garb  of  patriotism,  and  are  playine  the  same 
parts  as  the  Olivers  and  Gasties  of  other  days.  The  spies  of 
twenty  years  ago  did  the  work  of  their  employers,  by 
tempting  their  deluded  followers  to  commit  crimes  which  con* 
ducted  tnem  to  the  gallows,  whilst  the  Nightingales  dT  our 
day  try  to  inveigle  their  victims  into  an  opposition  to  the 
Anti-Oom-Law  purty,  by  which  the  bread  taxes  are  enabled 
to  starve  them. 

**  But  we  will  not  do  an  injustice  by  making  a  sweeping 
charge  against  all  who  have  prominently  advocated  the  char- 
ter. Our  remarks  are  not  levelled  at  such  individuals  as 
Collins,  Lovett,  and  Vincent;  we  refer  more  especially  to  those 
men  who  are  backed  and  retained  by  the  conductors  of  the 
Northern  Star^  the  principal  proprietor  of  which  newspaper, 
when  in  Parliament,  spoke  and  voted  in  favour  of  the  bread 
tax.  This  paper  is  one  of  the  most  insidious  and  strenuous 
upholders  of  the  food  monopoly,  and,  whilst  it  is  loud  ia 
its  commendations  of  those  who  oppose  the  Anti-Gom-Law 
cause,  it  is  equally  bitter  in  its  attacks  upon  all  indio  endea- 
vour to  forward  it.  Nightingale  is  one  of  the  heroes  of  its 
pages,  and  his  exploits  at  Walsall  were  the  theme  of  its 
loudest  plaudits.^ 

In  1840,  the  arguments  against  the  ComrLaws  were 
strengthened  greatlpr  by  the  publications  of  the  evidence 
on  the  Import  Duties  taken  by  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Coounons.     (See   memoir  of   Mr.  VilUers,  in  a  preo»- 

NoTB. — One  of  the  persons  referred  to  paid  a  cheque  for  iCtiO  into 
a  Manchester  oank  about  this  time.  It  was  drawn  by  the  Daks  of 
BuckinghsDi. 
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dmg  seotion.)     In  everj  sabseqaent  number  of  the  Anii* 
Cam-Law  Circular   an  estimate    was    given  of  the   ram 

Bkid  to  the  Undowners  over  the  natural  price  of  bread, 
uring  the  {^'eceding  fortnight  the  eetiroate  was  founded 
on  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Deacon  Hume,  and  Mr.  M^Ghregor, 
Secreta^  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Mr.  Deacon  Hume  was  asked  bj  the  committee,  (question 
1228,)  **  Have  you  e>er  made  a  calculation  as  to  the  amount 
of  taxation  which  the  community  pay  in  consequence  of  the 
increased  price  of  wheat  and  butcher^s  meat  which  is  occar 
sioned  by  the  monopoly  now  held  -by  land  f  To  which  he 
replied,  ^'  I  think  that  a  tolerable  calculation  may  be  made  of 
that  ''increased  charge.  It  is  generally  calculated  that  eaoh 
person,  upon  an  average,  consumes  a  quarter  of  wheat  a 
year.  Assuming,  then,  the  amount  of  duty  which  this  wheat 
paid,  or  the  price  enhanced  by  protection,  whatever  that  is, 
as  far  as  bread  goes,  is  to  be  ten  shillings,  it  would  be  that 
amount  upon  the  whole  population ;  then,  you  could  hardly 
say  less  than  double  as  much  for  butcher^s  meat  and  other 
thmgs  protected  ;  so  that  if  we  were  to  say  that  the  com  is 
enhanced  by^  ten  shillinn  a  quarter,  and  twenty  shillings 
more  as  the  increase  of  the  price  of  meat  and  other  agricm- 
tural  productions,  including  the  provender  of  the  horses, 
barley  for  beer,  as  well  as  butter  and  cheese — ^that  would  be 
thirty  shillings  a  year  for  each  of  the  population ;  to  twenty* 
four  millions  of  persons,  ^636,000,000.  The  public  are  m 
fact  paying  that  as  efleotnally  out  of  their  pockets  as  if  it 
did  go  to  the  revenue  in  form  of  direct  taxes. 

Q.  1229.  ''  And,  consequently,  are  less  able  to  pay  any 
taxes  that  the  state  may  require  for  its  supi>ort !  A.  '*  Cer- 
tainly ;  I  conceive  that  havmg  paid  the  private  taxes,  they 
are  the  less  able  to  pav  the  pubuo  taxes.^ 

Q.  1230.  ''  Is  not  the  effect  of  that  !also  to  cripple  and 
Unut  the  industry  of  the  country  T  A.  **  I  conceive  the 
ffreaiest  of  the  evil  lies  in  that  branch  of  the  Question. 
It  is  not  so  calculable ;  but  if  thev  could  have  the  trade 
which  I  believe  ther  would  have  if  aD  those  protections 
were  taken  away,  I  think  they  could  pay  thirty  ahilljffgf 
a  head  easily,  compared  with  what  Uiey  can  do  now.** 
And  he  nu^t  have  added,  that  if  all  revenue  re- 
strictions were  removed  from  indnstry^  and  commerce,  the 
eSMt  would  be  to  make  the  direct  payment  of  money 
taxes  an  nnigpeakable  privilege^  compared  with  those  taxes 
which  hold  mdnstrv  in  bondage,  and  eat  like  a  cankering 
worm  into  its  vitahty.  (See  the  Tracts  of  the  Association 
for  an  analysis  of  the  various  taxes.) 
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Q.  1231.  **  So  that  the  burden  of  this  proteotiye  qrstem 
generally  exceeds  the  amount  of  taxation  paid  to  the  state  T 
A.  **I  conceive  so,  taking  the  cost  and  the  evil  conse> 
quences  together,  if  that  evil  were  equally  subject  to  com- 
putation :  it  if  the  case  itith  many  duties^  such  as  some  of  the 
excise  duties,  which  are  more  injurious  in  their  regu- 
lations than  they  ure  in  the  sum  taken  from  the  peoplci 
though  you  cannot  estimate  the  injurious  effect.  I  conceive 
the  actual  money  paid,  and  the  evil  effect  computed  in  monqr, 
would  be  more  than  the  whole  revenue  of  the  country.^ 

Mr.  M^regor'^s  estimate  goes  beyond  this ;  but  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  Mr.  Deacon  Hume  assumes  ten  shillings 
of  enhanced  price  on  bread,  and  double  that  on  all  V>ther 
protected  agricultural  produce,  for  illustration,  rather  than 
as  a  fact ;  in  the  latter  part  of  his  last  answer  he  speaks 
indefinitely.  Mr.  M^Ore^r  said,  in  answer  to  Q.  lOli, 
**I  consider  the  taxation  mnposed  upon  the  country,  upon 
the  production  of  wealth  through  lal>our  and  ingenuity,  by 
our  duty  on  com,  and  the  provision  duties  and  prohibi- 
tions, are  far  greater,  probably  much  more  than  double,  the 
amount  of  taxation  paid  to  the  state.^ 

These  estimates  have  been  questioned,  but  no  proofs  thatcan  . 
stand  investigation  have  been  ofiered  in  controversion  of  them. 
It  is  said  they  are  discrepant.  True ;  but  they  are  called  illus- 
trations rather  than  positive  estimates.  We  are  in  a  better  po- 
sition now  (close  of  1850)  to  estimate  the  cost  of  the  corn-laws 
than  they  were  in  1840.     It  is  believed  by  practical  men 
(claimed  even  by  the  landowning  class  as  a  fact)  that  the 
average  of  wheat  would  have  been  now  70s.  per  quarter, 
at  least,  had  the  corn-laws    still   existed.     That  it  would 
have  been  over  60s.,  that  is   20s.  per  quarter  dearer  than 
it  now  is,  no  reasonable   person  can  doubt,  all  the  condi- 
tions of  crop  and  season  duly   estimated.      This  gives,  for 
the  present  year,  ten  shillings  for  each  person  more  than 
Mr.  Deacon  Hume  estimated,  making  £i  per  head  :  which 
is,  for  a  population  of  about  twenty-eight  millions  of  persons, 
an  amount  of  £56,000,000.     But  it  is  more  probable  that 
under  the  corn-law  which  existed  up  to  1842,  the  present 
season  would  have  been  oppressed  mik  prioes  of  wheat  above 
70s.  per  quarter. 

It  has  been  objected  to  these  estimates,  that,  were 
they  true,  the  country  would  become  immensely,  immea- 
surably rich  in  a  few  years  of  good  harvests,  which  has 
never  been  the  'case.  The  fallacy  of  this  objection  is  the 
supposition  that;  with  food  at  a  moderate  price— the 
quartern  loaf  at  or  under  sixpence— -the  people  will  ab- 
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•taiii  and  go  a  hungering,  fiunine-fltrieken,  half-employed 
or  wholly  pennileBs,  in  abject  misery,  as  they  did  when 
the  loaf  was  at  or  oyer  a  thilliDg.  The  national  wealth 
expressed  by  that  sum  of  fifty-six  millions  sterling  now 
sayed  to  the  nation  by  the  extinction  of  the  com-laws» 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  wealth  of  domestic  comfort,  perso- 
nal health)  general  contentment,  and  industrial  prosperity, 
compared  with  the  penury,  pestilence,  discontent,  and 
unspeakable  misery  which  must  haye  now  afflicted  the 
country,  had  food  been  at  a  high  price,  concurrently 
witli  the  high  price  of  the  raw  material  of  our  greatest 
manufactures. 

SIOTION   X.— TBAB     1841  :     TBI  OONPERBNCX     OF     MINISTXBS     OF 
BXLlOIOlf    AT   MANCHBSTEB  ;    ANTI-OORN-LAW   BAZAAB  ;     THB 

LADIB8    OOMMITTBB. 

On  Wednesday,  April  21,  1841,  the  official  orsan  of 
the  Leaeue  began  to  oe  published,  once  a-week,  under  the 
name  of  The  Anti-Bread-Taa  Circular^  instead  of  the  Anti-' 
Corn-Law  Circularj  once  a-fortnight,  as  before,  and  was 
considerably  enlarged.  Still  it  was  restricted  closely  to  its 
own  subiect,  intenering  in  no  way  with  general  politics. 

^  But  all  general  politics,  party  conflicts,  and  parliamentary 
discussions  now  merged  m  the  subject  of  the  tariff  and 
protectiye  duties.  The  whig  goyemment  made  a  last  effort 
to  regain  popularity,  and  retrieye  the  deficiencies  of  the 
Exchequer  oy  reducing  the  duties  on  sugar,  timber,  and 
a  few  other  things,  and  changing  the  sliding-scale  of  com 
duties  to  a  fixed  import  of  8s.  per  quarter  on  wheat, 
other  grain  to  be  taxed  at  a  fixed  rate  in  proportion. 
Some  years  sooner  this  might  haye  met  with  acceptance ; 
but  the  Free  Trade  education  of  the  country  by  the  Anti- 
Com-Law  League  made  it  now  too  late.  Theur  proposi- 
tion was  not  accepted  by  the  Anti-Oorti-Law  part^,  and 
was  repudiated  by  Sur  Robert  Peel  and  ^e  protectionists. 
Parliament  was  now  dissolyed  ;  the  elections  went  gene- 
rally against  the  "Whigs  where  they  reckoned  on  success ; 
unblushing  bribery  and  the  protectionists  had  a  decided  majo- 
rity.  Sir  Robert  Feel,  holding  the  faith  of  a  great  party  at  his 
disposal,  proposed  a  direct  yote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the 
Whig  Ministry,  and  it  fell  He  and  his  friends  succeeded 
to  office ;  but  he  did  not  diyulge  his  measures  until  ^he 
beginning  of  the  session  of  next  ^ear,  1842. 

Mesn while  the  League  was  dihgent*  On  the  8th  July, 
1841,  Mr.  GFeorge  Thompson  issued  a  circular,  in  conne«- 

^^^- "  33 
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tion  with  the  League,  inviting  the  Ministers  of  religion, 
of  all  denominations,  to  assemble  in  Manchester,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  social,  moral,  and  religious  beariDg 
of  the  Corn-Law,  which  led  to  scarcity,  poverty,  suffering, 
and  crime.  This  was  followed  by  an  address  to  the  same 
influential  parties,  by  the  Bev.  Messrs.  M'Eerrow  and 
Massie,  of  Manchester,  who  acted  as  Secretaries  to  the 
Oonference.  The  response  was  enthusiastic.  The  richer 
inhabitants  of  Manchester  opened  their  houses,  lodged, 
and  entertained  those  reverend  visitors,  free  of  cost.  They 
came  in  number  about  six  hundred ;  many  more  who 
were  willing  being  unable  to  come  by  reason  of  expense, 
or  illness,  or  dependence  on  the  favour  of  agriciuturai 
neighbours  and  chapel  trustees,  inimical  to  the  object  in 
view.  They  met  on  Tuesday,  17th  of  August,  1841,  in  the 
Town  Hall,  Manchester,  and  continued  their  sittings  se- 
veral days  The  moral  effect  was  great  upon  the  country. 
They  returned  to  their  several  localities  to  spread  the 
Anti-Corn -Law  opposition,  and  with  effect. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  it  was  projected  to  hold 
a  great  Anti-Com-Law  Bazaar  in  Manchester,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Ladies,  that  their  undoubted,  unlimited 
influence  might  be  enlisted  and  secured  to  the  cause,  as 
also,  some  assistance  derived  from  the  proceeds  to  the 
League  Fund.  This  project,  like  every  one  undertaken 
by  the  League,  was  heartily  responded  to.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  advertisement  of  the  names  of  the  ladies  connected 
with  the    bazaar,    together  with  the  patrons : — 

PATRONESSES. 

The  Right   Hon.  the  Countess  Ducie. 

The   Right  Hon.   the  Countess   of  Radnor. 

The  Right  Hon.   the  Ladies   Bouverie. 

Lady  Potter,  Buile  Hill. 

Lady  Pendlebury,  Stockport. 

Lady  Walmsley,  Wavertree,  Liverpool. 

Mrs.  Nelstrop,  (Mayoress,)  Stockport. 

Mrs.  T.  M.  Gibson,  Theberton  House,  Saxmundham. 

Mrs.  Brotherton,  Lower  Broufrhton. 

Mrs.  Callender,  Rusholme  Park. 

Mrs  Cobden,  Quay  Street. 

Mrs.  Kennedy,  Ardwick. 

Mrs.  H.  Marsland,  Stockport. 

Mrs.  Charles  Hindlcy,  Dukinfield. 

Mrs.  Bowring,  London. 
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Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  Crawfordsbum,  Belfast. 

Mrs.  J.  Armstrong,  Lancaster. 

Mrs.  John  Brooks,  Ardwick  Green. 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Greg,  Norcliffe. 

Mrs.  Kershaw,  Greenheys. 

The  Misses  Philips,  The  Park. 

Mrs.  Spencer,  HinU>n,  near  Bath. 

Mrs.  T.  Gisbom,  Horwioh  House,Chapel-en-]e-Frith. 

Mrs.  Fitzsimon,  Dublin. 

Mrs.  J«  B.  Smithy  Manchester. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Heyter. 

Miss  Pease,  Danington. 

Miss  Gifford,  London. 

Mrs.  Gully,  Ackworth  Park,  near  Pontefraot. 

Mrs.  Aubrey,  (Mayoress,)  Swansea. 

Miss  Martineau,  London. 

Mrs.  Matley  Manchester. 

PATRONS. 

The  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Radnor. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ducie. 

The  RijB^bt  Hon.  Lord  Oloncurry. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Einnaird. 

Mark  Philips,  Esq.,  M.P. 

T  M.  Gibson,  Esq.,  M.P. 

J.  Brotherton,  Esq.«  M.P. 

Richard  Gobden,  Esq.,  M.P. 

W.  Sharman  Crawford,  Esq.,  M.P. 

John  DennistpUDjEsq.,  M.r. 

J,  Bo  wring,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  M.P. 

William  Ewart,  Esq.,  M.P. 

J.  Quinoey  Harris,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Joseph  Stock,  Esq.,  LLID.,  M«P. 

Henry  Metcalfe  Esq.,  M.P. 

Sir  Thomas  Potter,  Knt. 

Thomas  Thomely,  Esq.,  M.P. 

H.  Marsland,  Esq.,  M.P. 

J.  L.  Ricardo,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Hon.  C.  P.  VilUers,  M.P. 

Richard  Walker,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Sir  Joshua  VValmsley,  Knt. 

George  William  Wood,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Matthew  Wilson,  Jun.,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Benjamin  Wood,  Esq.,  M.P. 

P.  Ainsworth,E8q.,  M.P.,  Smithelk  Half 
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The  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Leeds. 
The  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Stockport. 
The  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Ridderminster. 
The  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Swansea. 
Ebenezer  Elliott,  Esq. 
J.  B.  Smith,  Esq. 


LADIES    COMMITTEE. 


President — Mrs.  Oobden. 
Vice-President — Mrs,  Armitage* 
Honorary  Secretary — Mrs.  T.  WooUey. 


Mrs.  D.  Amsworth,  Manchester. 
Miss  Ainaworth,  Manchester. 
Mrs.  Allen,  Dublin. 
*•  Armstrong,  Clifton  Vale,  near 
Bristol 
Mrs.  Armstrong,  Manchester 
"  Arrowsmith,  Bolton 
"  Ashworth,     Poynton,     near 

Stockport 
"  H.  Ashworth,  Turton,  Bol- 
ton 
'*  E.  Ashworth,  Turton,  Bol- 
ton 
'*  Ashworth,  Bochdale 
Miss  Ashworth,  Rochdale 
Mrs.  Andrew,  Stockport 
Miss  Arrowsmith,  Bolton 
Mrs.  Alcock,  Gatley,  Cheshii'e 
"  P.  K.  Arrowsmith,  Bolton 
A.  Atkins,  CoTcntry 
C.  Baker,  Stockport 
"  Barton,  Manchester 
Miss  Baron,  Manchester 
Mrs.  Bauer,  Manchester 
•»  Battison,  Hull 
"  W.  Beadon,  jun.,  Manchester 
•'  Beard,  Manchester 
<<  B.  Beddome,  Manchester 
'•  W.  Bickham,  Manchester 
Miss  Birch,  Manchester 
Mrs.  Blundel),  Hull 

"  M.  A.  Bottomly,  Green  Field 
House  Saddleworth 
Mrs.  Bray,  Coventry 


it 


i< 


(( 
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Mrs.  Brown,  Manchester 

S.  Buckley,  Tunstead,  Sad- 
dleworth 
John  Bnrd,  Manchester 

*'  William  Burd,  Manchester. 
Miss  Butterworth,  Manchester 
Mrs.  Biggs,  Leicester 
The  Misses  Biggs,  Leicester 
Mrs.  Thomas  Biggs,  Leicester 

*•  WilUam  Biggs,  Leicester 
Mrs.  Josh.  Biggs,  Leicester 

*•  Bibby,  Manchester 
Miss  Bright,  Rochdale 
Mrs.  Butterworth,  Rochdale 
Miss  Butterworth,  Rochdale 

<'  M.  Butterworth,  Rochdale 
Mrs.  T.  Barnes,  Bolton 

"  Baker,  Bolton 

"  John  Bailey,  Bolton 

*'  James  Bailey,  Bolton 

•*    A.   Buckley,  Ashton-under 
Lyne 
Miss  J.  Buckley,  Ashton-udr.-Lyne 

•*  Buckley,  Ashton-under-L)  ne 
Mrs.  Bayley,  Stalybridge 

I*  Wm.  Bayley,  Stalybridge 
Miss  Berry,  Uoventry 
Mrs.  John  Bill,  Coventry 

**  James  Buckley,  Stalybridge 
Miss  Bums,  Stalybridge 
Mrs.  Broomfield,  Coventry 

*'  Brooks,  Stalybridge 

"  Wm,  Bevan,  Stalybridge 

"  8.  Bevan,  Stalybridge 
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Miss  Brotherton,  Broughton 
Mrs.  W.  Browett,  Coventry 
Miss  Bmnskil,  Coventry 
Mrs.  Brady,. Sheffield 

"  T.  Barnes,  Halskaw  Moor 
Mrs.  W.  Batley,  Huddersfield 

'*  Boobroyd.  Huddersfield 

"  J.  D.  Carr,  Carlisle 

"  Joseph  Cash,  Coventry 
Miss  Cathrall,  Manchester 
Mrs.     Campbell,    Ashton-nnder- 

Lyne 
Miss  Cunningham,  Ashton-under- 

Lyne 
Miss    C.  Cunningham,    Ashton- 

under-Lyne 
Miss  Chadwick,  Bochdale 
Mrs.  W.  Clarke,  Coventry 

"  J.    B.    Clennell,    Hackney, 
London 
Miss  Cobden,  Manchester 

"   Coltman,  Leicester 
Mrs.  Cooper,  Manchester 

"  T.  Collins,  Manchester 

**  B,  Collins,  Manchester 

"  Cripps,  Leicester 

*'  Crook,  Bolton 
Miss  Crook,  Bolton 
Mrs.  Cristy,  Stockport 

**  John  Cheetham,  SUlybridge 

••  Cunningham,  Stalybridge 
Miss  Conway,  Stalybridge 
Mrs.  Cook,  Wigan 
Miss  Day,  Manchester 
Mrs.  Davies,  Gloucester 

•'  Dixon,  Knells,  Carlisle 

<'  Dewburst,  Manchester 
Miss  Dewhurst,  Manchester 

**  Dracnp,  Manchester 

"  Dresser,  Coventry 
Mrs.  John  Dean,  Bolton 
Miss  Dean,  Ashton-under-Lyne 
Mrs.  Davis,  Stalybridge 
Miss  Edger,  Coventry 
Mrs*  Edwards,  Mold 

*'  William  Evans,  Manchester' 
<*  Ellis,  Bolton 
Hiss  Ellis,  Temple-street,  Chorl- 
ton-upon-Medlock 


Mrs.  Fletcher,  Manchester 

"  Fisher,  Limenck 
Miss  M.  Fisher,  Limerick 

"  S.  Fisher,  Limerick 
Mrs.  Fiers,  Manchester 
•'  George  Foster,  Sabden 
««  J.  Gadsby,  Manchester 
Miss  Giles,  Everton,  Liverpool 
Mrs.  Gill,  Manchester 
<<  Gunniss,  Manchester 
««  Gwyiher,  Manchester 
«'  Gibson,  Rochdale 
Miss  Gibson,  Bochdale 
«<  Gill,  Manchester 
Mrs.  Jas.  Glossop,  Ashton-under- 

Lyne 
Mrs.  Joseph  Gray,  Manchester 
•«  Oreenhow,  Bowness 
"  J.  S.  Gregson,  Manchester 
"  Ghiffin,  Manchester 
**  Henry     Gartside,     Ashton- 
under-Lyne 
Mrs.  E.  T  Grundy,  Bury 
*'  Gilbert,  Nottingham 
IkGss  Haigh,  Halifax 
Mrs.  J.  Harrison,  Chowbent 
«'  Harrison,  Halifiax 
"  Wm.  Herbert,  Nottingham 
Miss  Holt,  Bochdale 
Mrs.  Holbrook  Gaskell.  Warring- 
ton. 
Mrs.  E.  Hall,  Manchester 
Miss  Eliza  Hall,  Manchester 
Mrs.  John  Harding,  Manchester 
"  J.  Harding,  tJhorlton-upon- 
Medlock 
Mrs.  John  Hampson,  Manchester 
*«  B.  Hans,  Coventiy 
'*  Hawkes,  Nantwich 
••  Hawkes,  Coventry 
"  Hawkes,  Kendal 
•'  John  Hennfcll,  Coventry 
The  Misses  Herford,  Manchester 
Mrs.  Hewlett,  Coventry 
**  Higgin,  Manchester 
"  Eobert  Higgin,  Liverpool 
"  Hilton,  Manchester 
<-  Hodgson,  Hebden  Bridge 
<<H  oUand,  Manohestor 
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Mrs.  C.  Holland,  Liverpool 
**  Holland  Hoole,  Manchester 
"  Ilorsley,  Manchester 
"  P.  Houghton,  Manchester 

Hiss  Howarth,  Rochdale 

Mrs.  Heape,  Eochdale 

Miss  Heape,  Rochdale 

Mrs.  John  Hoyle,  Rochdale 
*•  Hurst,  Rochdale 

Miss  Hoyle,  Rochdale  ^ 

Mrs.  Holbrook,  Manchester 
'*  J.  Hobday,  Manchester 

Miss  Hobday,  Manchester 
**  E.  Hoyle,  Rochdale 

Mrs.  Franklin  Howarth^  Bury 
"  Hovrard,  Rochdale 
*•  E.  Higinson,  Hull  \ 
«*  Hill,  Manchester         *: 
"  HoUins,  Stockport 

Miss  Heape,  Bolton 

Miss  Heap,  Asbtoil-under-Lyne 

Mrs.  Henry  Hilton,  Harpurhey 
"  James  Howard,  Stalybridge 

Miss  Hyde,  Stalybridge 

Mrs.  Hoyle,  Stalybridge 

Miss  Hoyle,  Stalybridge 
**  A.  Hoyle,  Stalybridge 

Mrs.  Hyde,  Stalybridge 

Ifiss  Hiliditch,  Wrexham 

Mrs.    Haigh,    Mill  House,  Al- 
tringham 
^*  C.  HiFst,  Huddersfield 

Miss  Homblower,  Huddersfield 

Mrs.  Huxham,  Swansea 
*•  Ibbotson,  Huddersfield 
**  H.  B.  Jackson,  Manchester 

Miss  Jewsbury,  Manchester 

Mrs.  Johnson,  Congleton 

Miss  Johnson,  Rochdale 

Mrs.  Jones.  Bolton 

'*  Johnson,  Ashton-under-Lyne 
* '  G.  Kenworthy,  Manchester 
*'  J.  Kenworthy,  Manchester 

Miss  Ker>  Mane  hester  ^ 

Mrs.  E.  Kay,  Rochdale  < 

Miss  King,  Rochdale 
**  M.  King,  Rochdale 

Mrs.  Kirk  Hamilton,  N.6. 
"  Kelsall,  Rochdale 
<*  Thomas  Kirkman,  Bqjton 


Mrs  James  Kirkman,  Bolton 
Miss  ELirkman^  Bolton 

'*  H.  Knott,  Ashton-under-Lyne 

•*  Kershaw,  Aehton-under-Lyne 

**  Kenworthy,      Ashton-uuder- 
Lyne 

*'  M.  Kenworthy,    Ashton-un- 
der-Lyne 
Mrs.  George  Kenworthy  Ashton- 
under-Lyne 

"  John  Kott,Ashton-under-Lyne 
Miss  Kell,  Huddersfield 
Mrs.  Kilner,  Huddersfield 

**  Key,  Wigan 

"  Lang,  Bristol 

"  Langworthy,  Manchester 
The  Misses  Lee,  Manchester 
Mrs.  S.  Lees,  Manchester 

*'  Lees,  Middleton 

'*  Abraham  Lees,  Manchester 

'*  Henry  Long,  Knutsford 
Miss  Leach,  Rochdale 
Mrs.  Peter  Long,  Southport 

"  Lord,  Bolton 
Miss  Lord,  Bolton 
Miss  Little,  Liverpool 
Mrs.  Even  Leigh,  Ashton-under- 
L3me 

**  William  Leach,  Ashton-under 
Lyne 

"  John    Lord,     Ashton-under- 
Lyne 

*i  Edward  Lees,  Ashton-under- 
Lyne 

**  James  Lees,   Ashton-under- 
Lyne 
Miss  Lawton,  Stalybridge 
Mrs.  Lightfoot,  Spring  Head,  nr. 
Hull 

**  La  very.  Higher  Brought  on 

"  Lewis,  Cheltenham 
Miss  Lord,  Hnlshaw  Moor 

"  Mallon,  Manchester 
Mrs.  C  J.  Mason,  Fenton,  Staf- 
fordahire  Potteries 

"  Massie,  Manchester 

'*  Marshall,  Manchester 

'*  M'Kerrow,  Manchester 

**  M*Clure,  Manchester 

«  Meggitt,  Hull 
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Mrs.  Thomas  Merrlflew,  Coventry 

**  M'Intyre,  Manchester 
•    **  Molineux,  Manchester 

**  Montgomery,  Taunton 

*'  Moody,  Stockport 

**  Morrell,  Manchester 

*»  Robert   Munn,   Heath  Hill, 
near  Rochdale 

**  Moore,  Ashton- under- Lyne 

"  Marsden,  Stalybridge 
The  Misses  Milner,  Doucaster 
Miss  M'Doual],  Dublin 
Mrs.  Mills,  Huddersfield 

"  A.  Marshall,  Wigan 
Miss  Murray,  Dublin 
Mrs.  Nash,  London 

W.  Nicholson,  Manchester 
Nicholson,  Stalybrid^e 

'*  R.  Northern,  Hull 

*•  Nelson,  Huddersfield 

**  R.  Oliver,  Todmorden 
Miss  Ormerod,  Rochdale 

"  Packwood,  Coventry 

*'  Popple,  Welton,  pear  Hull 
Mrs.  Piatt,  Stalybridgc 

"  Prentice,  Manchester 

''  PhUp,  Rochdale 
The  Misses  Prentice,  Castle  Park, 

Lanarkshire 
Mrs.  Peace,  Stalybridge 

**  John  Parks,  Bury 

**  J.  Rathbone,  Macclesfield 
Miss  Rawlins,  Liverpool 
Mrs.  Rawson,  Manchester 

'•  Raleigh,  Manchester 

"  Rawsthome,  Manchester 
.    •'  C.  E.  Rawlins,  St  Helens 

"  Roberts,  Manchester 

••  J.  G.  Robberds,  Manchester 
Miss  Rooker,  Manchester 
Mrs.  Roxburgh,  Manchester 

'•  Rylands,  Warrington 

<'  Radcliffe,  Rochdale 

<'  Roberts,  Rochdale 
P  Robins,  Coyentiy 
Alfred  Reyner,  Ashton-under- 
Lyne 

Miss  Ridgwajr,  Potteries 
Mrs.  B.  Robinson,  Huddersfield 
Miss  Satterthwaite,  Manchester 
Mrs.  L.  Schwabe,  Manchester 
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Mra  Seville,  Lees,  near  Oldham 

"  Sibree,  Corentry 

'*  Sneath,  Nottingham 
Miss  Stansfield,  Leeds 
Mrs.  Staley,  Rochdale 

'*  Stephen,  Rochdale 

**  Stopford,  Manchester 

"  J.  Stone,  Leicester 

*'  Sonthworth,  Rochdale 

*'  John  Swindles,  Manchester 

"  Stamp,  Hull 

"  Sully,  Oak  Hills,  nr.  Taunton 

''  William  Smith,  Stockport 
Miss  Smith,  Coventry 
Mrs  Sutcliffe,  Aston-under-Lyne 
Miss.  Sutcliffe,Ashton-under-Lyne 

"  Emma  Swain,  Manchester 
Mrs.  Schofield,  Stalybridgc 

''  Salt,  Bury 

*'  E.  Swaine,  Crow  Tree,  Go- 
mersall,  near  Leeds 

'*  James  Smith,  Ross,  Herts 

'*  Schwann,  Huddersfield 
Miss  A.  Scholfield,  Huddersfield 

'*  C.  Schofield,  Huddersfield 
Mrs.  Stott,  Huddersfield 

**  James  Smith,  Prestbury,  near 
Cheltenham 

<<  Sleath,  Rochddale 

«  Stock,  Wigan 
Mi<«s  Stothard,  Manchester 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Tayler,  Manchester 
Miss  Tweedale,  Roehdale 
Mrs.  Turner,  Rochdale 

"  J.  A.  Turner,  Manchester 
Miss  Taylor,  Rochdale 
Mrs.  James  Taylor,  Manchester 
Miss  Thornton,  Taunton 
Mrs.  Thomson,  Stockport 

**  Thomasson,  Bolton 
The  Misses  Turldngton,  Manches- 
ter 
Miss  Tomlins,A8hton-under-Lyae 
Mrs.  Tordiff,  Stalybridge 

"  Thomhill,  Stockport 
Miss  Thompson,  Mancheste 
Mrs.  David  Thomas,  Oswestry 

«*ii.dwd.WynnThomas,08WC8tty 
Miss  Varley,  Manchester 
«<  Walton,  Sonthpoii    . 
E.  Walton,  SHonthport 
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Mrk  Wurd,  Manohaitar 

Mrs.  Wadkm,  Bose  Hill,  Nortlieii 
**  Wearing,  Waterford 
*♦  Webb,  Dublin 

Miss  Weston,  Manchester 

Mrs.  Josh.  Whetstone,  Leicester 
^  T.  H.  Williams.  Manchester 
<"  Wils^  Banks  HalU  Bamslejr 
^  Mrs.  O.  Wilson,  Manchester 

Miss  Wilson,  Manchester 
<<  K  Wilson,  Manchester 


Mrs.  J.  Wood,  Bank  Bridge 
The  Misses  Wood,  Manchester 
Miss  WooUe  J,  Manchester 
Mrs.  Waddinifton,  Stockport 

<*  Woodcock,  Manchester 

•*Wood,  Bolton 
Miss  Wnght,  Ashton-under^LTae 
Mrs.  Wright,  Bnsholme 
Miss  Whalej,  Stalybridge 
Mrs.  T.  A.  Wilkinson,  Hall 
£.  B.  Winnock,  Bilstim 


•^  Wood,  Manchester  |      "^  J.  Wood,  Dalton. 

OEMUUL    COMMITTBB,   (OENTLXMIM.) 

The  Council  of  tne  National  Anti-Corn- Law  League. 
The  Council  of  the  Manchester  Anti-Com-Lavr  Association. 
The  Council  of  the  Young  Men's  Anti-Monopoly  Assoeiatioc 

Trtamirer — ^Mr.  Alderman  Brooks. 

Hmorary  Secretariei : 

Mr.  C.  Cobden  t        Mr.  B.  Phillip^  jun. 

Mr.  John  Gadsby  I        Mr,  H.  Bawson 

Mr.  T.  B.  Potter  /        Mr.  B.  Weston 

THE  ABTICLBi  fUBSOBIBU)  WKBB  :— 

1.  Pecuniary  Contributiona. 

2.  Articles  usually  oontributed  to  bazaars. 

3.  Articles  of  Manufacture— British  and  Foreign. 

4.  Models  of  Mechanism,  &c. 

5.  Designs — architectural,  fancy,  ke. 

6.  Specimens  of  coins,  minerals,  birds,  insects,  &e. 

7.  Manuscribt  works  of  eminent  authors. 

8.  Books  ana  publications  from  authors,  or  the  friends 

of  authors  (if  from  the  former,  with  autographs.) 

9.  Autograph  letters  of  celebrated  men  or  women  of  for 

mer  days. 

10.  Autographs  of   eminent  men  and  women  of  the  pre 

sent  day. 

11.  Portraits  and  pictures. 
IS.  Philosophical  instruments. 

13.  Music. 

14.  Poetry,  ko. 

The  bazaar  was  held  in  the  Theatre  Boyal,  Manchesttr, 
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opened  31st  of  January,    1842,    and   continued    over  the 
fire  following  days — the  results  highly  satisfactory. 

Conferences  of  Clergy  were  held  at  Edinburgh  aftc;r 
that  at  Manchester ;  and  great  assemblies  at  Glasgow,  and 
in  every  town  in  the  kingdom,  at  all  of  which  resolutions 
against  the  Corn-Laws  were  carried  with  enthusiasm. 

aanoN  xi.— 1842,  up  to  the  operation  op  the  league  upon 

THE  OOUNTT   SLBCTOBAL   aEGISTBRS   IN    1844. 

The  reform  of  the  Tariff  in  1842,  by  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
was  accepted  as  a  concession  made  to  the  principles  of 
Free  Trade. 

In  July,  1842,  a  conference  of  Deputies,  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  was  held  in  London,  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Peter  Taylor,  an  active  apostle  of  the  ^eat  cause  in  Lon- 
don, member  of  an  eminent  firm  of  eilk  merchants  and 
manufacturers. 

In  August  and  September  of  1842,  a  strike  of  workmen 
occurred  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  bv  an  attempt  of 
the  followers  of  Mr.  Feargus  0'*Connor  to  enK>rce  a  month  s  ho- 
liday, or  '*  holy  month,^  They  marched  about  in  mobs,  from 
place  to  place,  taking  the  plugs  out  of  the  steam  engines 
to  enforce  stoppage.  Riots  were  prevalent,  though  less  so 
than  in  some  previous  strikes.  Although  the  master  ma- 
nufacturers were  directly  the  victims  of  those  assaults  upon 
mill  property,  it  was  alleged,  asserted,  reiterated  by  the 
Tory  press  in  London,  headed  by  the  Times^  that  the 
Lancadiire  members  of  the  Anti-Corn- Law  League  were 
the  instigators  of  the  strike.  No  falsehood,  invective,  ab- 
surdity, was  too  gross  for  those  papers  to  publish,  even 
in  their  editorial  articles,  if  by  possibility  the  falsehood, 
invective,  or  absurd  lie  might  injure  the  League.  Thus, 
the  Titnes^  at  this  period,  gave  this  dictum,  that  *^  A  tho- 
rough-bred Leaguer  would  sell  his  own  mother  for  an  eighth 
of  a  penny  advance  per  lb.  on  his  twist  !^  The  Leaguers 
were  described  as  confederates  of  O^Connor,  while  it  was 
notorious  that  O'Connor  and  his  adherents  employed  them- 
selves, and  were  employed  b^  others,  in  thwarting  the 
League,  exciting  to  uproar  at  its  meetinpi,  and  living  upon 
the  libels  concocted  and  published  agamst  its  members. 
Mr.  Busfield  Ferrand,  M.r.  for  Knaresborough,  sitting  on 
the  ministerial  (Tory)  side  of  the  House,  who  entered  par- 
liament in  1841,  at  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Cobden,  was 
hailed  by  the  monopolist  party  as  a  great  acquisition  be- 
cause of  his  coarse  personal  attacks  on  the  free  Traders, 
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particularly  on  Mr.  Gobdcn.  The  fimmesE  with  which 
person  repeated  his  personal  aocnsations,  undaunted  by  a  con- 
sciousness that  they  were  untrue,  has  had  no  pimUlel  in 
parliament.  In  any  other  cause,  at  any  other  time, 
such  a  man  would  have  been  scouted  by  an  assembly 
calling  its  members  honourable  gentlemen.  But  in  the 
cause  of  the  corn  monopoly  nothing  was  too  gross  for  that 
assembly.  The  venerable  Mr.  Byng,  member  for  Middlesex 
who  had  then  been  in  the  House  fifty  years,  came  from 
his  accustomed  seat,  one  night,  and,  sitting  beside  Mr. 
Gobden,  said,  *'  I  have  come  to  give  you  a  word  of  ad- 
vice :  you  are  a  young  member  ;  I  am  an  old  one  ;  they 
call  me  the  father  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  I  have 
been  here  fifty  years,  and  in  all  that  time  I  never  saw 
such  a  ruffian  within  the  doors  as  that  man  from  Knares- 
borough  ;  take  no  heed  of  him ;  I  would  let  that  man 
abuse  me  for  a  sixpence  a-day!^^ 

During  the  riot  of  1842,  the  Anti-Gorn-Law  lecturers 
were  re-called  by  the  Council  of  the  League,  to  avoid 
any  possibility  of  riots   arising  at  their  meetings. 

In  October,  1842,  the  League  commenced  a  series  of 
weekly  meetings  in  Manchester,  which  were  continued  there, 
or  in  London,  for  the  next  three  years  and  a-half.  On 
the  6th  of  October,  Mr.  Wilson,  the  Chairman,  announced 
that  the  Council  had  adopted  the  following  plan  of  opera- 
tion : — 

That  England  be  divided  into  the  following  districts  ; 
and    that    a  lecturer   be  appointed  to  each. 

1.  Northern  District — Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Dur- 
ham, Westmoreland. 

2.  Manufacturing  District — yorkshire,Lancashirt,  Cheshire. 
S,  Midland  District — Derbyshire,    Nottinghamshire,  Lin- 
colnshire, Leicestershire. 

4.  Iron  District — Shropshire,  Staffordshire,  Herefordshire, 
Monmouthshire,  Worcestershire,  Warvrickshire. 

5.  Buckingham  District — Northamptonshire,  Oxfordshire, 
Buckinghamshire,  Huntingdonshire,  Bedfordshire,  Hert- 
fordshire. 

6.  Eastern  District — Cambridgeshire,  Norfolk,  Suffolk. 

7.  London  District — Essex,  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Kent, 
Sussex. 

8.  Southern  District — Gloucester,  Wiltshire,  Berkshire, 
Hampshire. 

9.  Batk  District — Somersetshire,  Dorsetshire. 

10.  South  Western  or  Mining  District — Devonshire,  Corn- 
wall. 
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11.  North    Wales   District — Aaglesey,  Oarnarvonshire, 
Flintshire,  Denbighshire,  Merionethshire^  Montgomeryshire. 

12.  South  Wales  District — Cardiganshire,  Radnorshire, 
Pembrokeshire,  Oarmarthenshire,  Breconshire,  Glamorgan- 
shire. 

That  each  district  be  divided  into  sections.  That  each 
section  be  composed  of  a  borough  or  town,  or  division 
of  country  containing  not  less  than  3000  inhabitants.  That 
a  registrar  be  appointed  for  each  section,  for  the  purpose  of 
registering  members  of  the  League.  That  a  registration 
fee  of  not  less  than  one  penny,  and  not  more  than  one  shil- 
ling, be  obtained  for  the  enrolment  of  each  member  ;  and 
that  every  person  registered  be  entitled  to  a  card  of  member- 
ship. That  every  registrar  be  requested  to  divide  his  sec- 
tion and  obtain  canvassers  for  each  section  of  it ;  to  give  to 
each  canvasser  sheets  for  registering  members,  and  when  the 
sheets  are  returned  by  the  canvassers,  to  copy  the  names  of 
the  duplicate  sheet,  and  forward  it  to  the  Council  of  the 
League  in  Manchester ;  to  remit,  by  post  office  order  or 
o^herwi8e,  the  registration  fees,  with  each  sheet.  The  regis- 
trar is  particularly  requested  to  keep  the  original  canvassing 
sheet  for  the  purpose  of  calling  meetings  in  bis  district,  &o. 

At  the  weekly  public  meetings  reports  were  made  of  the 
progress  of  this  registration.  The  appointment  of  registrars 
for  the  various  districts  above  named  was  regularly  moved, 
seconded,  and  carried  by  vote,  (always  unanimously,  or  by 
acclamation,)  at  these  weekly  meetings.  Extracts  from  cor- 
respondence were  read ;  after  which  speeches  by  two  or 
three  or  more  members  of  the  Council  were  delivered. 
The  Com  Exchange,  in  Hanging  Ditch,  was  the  place 
of  meeting  until  the  erection  of  the  Free  Trade  Halli  in  Jan., 
1 843.  The  audience  were  admitted  by  ticket,  obtained  at 
the  League  Office,  in  NewalPs  Buildings  ;  the  rush  for 
those  tickets  was  vehement.  Every  night  the  area  of  the 
Exchange  was  crovvded  ;  a  centre  compartment  being  railed 
off  and  seated  for  about  four  hundred  ladies ;  this  also 
filled,  with  the  demands  for  tickets  unsatisfied.  The  members 
of  the  Council  and  their  friends  first  assembled  at  the 
Council  Boom,  NewalPs  Buildings  ;  here  they  arranged  the 
order  of  proceedings,  walked  two  and  two,  arm  in  arm — 
to  the  place  of  meeting,  and  were  received  on  their 
appearance,  with  shouts  of  welcome  and  approval  from 
the  crowded  auditory.  The  correspondence  came  in  bar- 
row loads,  the  letter  carriers  bemg  literally  unable  to 
carry  in  their  arms  all  the  letters  and  packets.  Had  not 
the  post  office  charges  been  reduced  to  a  penny  per  half- 
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ounce  the  Anti-Oorn-Law  League  would  have  either  failed 
in  its  object  or  attained  it  by  other  means,  a  fact 
which  will  be  more  apparent  when  we  come  to  speak 
of  its  electoral  registration. 

At  the  weekly  meeting  in  Manchester,  held  October  6th, 
1812,  Mr.  Cobden,  in  a  speech  of  great  effect,  announced 
the  determination  of  the  League  to  increase  their  operar 
tions,  particularly  in  printing  and  distributing  tracts  ten- 
fold, and  that  they  had  resolved  to  raise  a  fiind  of  fifty 
ti^ou$and  pounds  !  This  unparalleled  announcement  owed 
its  origin  to  Mr.  George  Wilson.  They  had  obtained 
ten  thousand  pounds  and  spent  it  in  the  previous  year, 
including  the  funds  of  the  baizaar.     Some  one  in  the  Council 

{proposed  that  they  should  ask  ten  thousand  pounds 
or  the  ensuing  year  ;  another  said  fifteen  ;  several  said 
twenty.  It  seemed  the  general  opinion  that  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  should  be  the  sum  asked  for.  Mr.  Wilson 
pointed  to  the  arrangements  and  organization  necessary  to 
collect  so  large  a  sum  throughout  the  ungdom,  and  astonished 
the  Oouncil  by  saying  they  should  ask  for  fifty  thousand 
pounds,  because  that  sum  would  b<)  aseasily  obtained  as  twenty 
thousand  '  The  grandeur  of  this  proposition,  the  wider  field 
for  operations  it  would  open,  charmed  the  other  members. 
The  leading  monied  men  among  them  beean  to  talk  of  what 
they  would  give,  and  were  sufficientlv  liberal  to  stamp  the 
proposition  as  one  that  must  be  successful ;  and  so  it  was  car- 
ried in  the  Council  that  a  fund  should  be  raised  for  the  en- 
suing year  of  fifty  thousand  pounds. 

Mr.  Cobden,  in  introducing  this  proposition,  on  the  6th  of 
October,  1842,  said,  after  an  able  course  of  argument  for 
Free  Trade : — 

^'  I  am  glad  to  find  that  under  the  auspices  of  our  indefa- 
tigable, our  indomitable  chairman,  the  League  is  preparing 
for  a  campaign,  during  the  winter  months,  of  a  more  daring, 
and,  I  believe,  of  a  more  successful   nature  than  has  ever 
been    attempted  by  this    influential  and  important    body. 
I  was  struck  to-day  as  I  entered  the  office  of  the  League 
with  the  appearance  of  four  huge  trusses  packed  up  and 
bound  with  cords,  such  as  youll  see  in  a  warehouse  selling 
heavy  goods  in  this  town.     1  enquired  and  found  that  they 
contained   about    a  quarter  of   a  ton    weight    of  tracts, 
addressed  to  four  of  our  lecturers  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  for  immediate  distribution — ^gratuitous  distribution. 
I  was  curious  to  look   at   our  books  to   see  what  kind  of 
business  we  were  doing  in  the  ^  printing^  line   lately.     The 
eotton  printing  is   not  good,   and   promises  td    be  worse ; 
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bat  I  found  that  the  letter-press  printing  going  on  under 
that  roof,  (Newall^s  Buildings,)  had  been  exceedingly  pros- 
perous of  late.  It  appears  that  the  League  has* within 
the  last  three  weeks  ordered  about  three  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  tracts  from  the  printers.  Now,  that  is  a 
pretty  good  three  week^s  work ;  but  it  is  nothing  compared 
with  what  is  wanted  in  the  country  ♦  ♦  *  We  are 
spending  £100  a-week,  I  understand,  in  agitating  this 
question ;  we  ought  to  have  £1,000  a-week,  at  least,  until 
next  February,  in  order  to  ensure  its  success.  Now,  I  am 
afraid,  Manchester  has  been  too  much  a  monopolist  in  this 
question.  We  have  no  desire,  great  as  is  the  honour,  to 
monopolize  the  whole  of  that  vituperation  which  the  mono- 
polist press  directs  towards  Manchester.  Let  us,  therefore, 
offer  a  cordial  partnership  with  those  parts  of  the  country 
which  I  am  sure  must  now  be  anxious  to  become  colleagues 
with  us  in  this  present  movement.  There  is  Leeds,  Bir- 
mingham, Glasgow,  and  Sheffield,  and  the  other  large 
towns ;  I  am  sure  they  must  be  anxious,  they  have  shewn 
their  anxiety  to  put  themselves  alongside  Manchester  in 
this  question.  It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  Englishmen 
that  tney  should  do  so.  They  cannot  feel  anxious  that  we 
should  be  the  sole  instruments  for  relieving  them  from  the 
trammels  of  monopoly ;  for  that  would  be  to  render  themselves 
dependent  upon  us  for  whatever  prosperity  they  might  af- 
terwards enjoy  ;  and  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  Englishmen 
to  desire  such.  What  is  the  conduct  of  our  countrymen 
on  the  occasion  of  more  inglorious  struggles  by  sea  or 
land!  We  don'^t  read  of  our  naval  or  martial  heroes 
lying  by  and  allowine  one  ship  or  one  regiment  to  have 
all  the  honour  of  we  victory  ;  they  lay  themselves  up 
alongside  the  enemy,  and  are  anxious  so  [far  as  they 
can  to  be  in  the  van  of  the  battle.  And  so  I  say  in  re- 
ference to  Leeds,  Glasgow,  Birmingham,  and  the  rest ;  let 
us  offer  them  that  honourable  position  alongside  us  in  the 
strife.  Manchester  has  no  desire  to  arrogate  to  herself  all 
the  honour  in  this  matter,  and,  I  believe,  there  is  at  this 
moment  a  ereat  desire  on  the  part  of  those  places  to  co- 
operate witn  us  cordially  as  far  as  we  may  invite  them  to 
do  so.**' 

Then  he  unfolded  the  money  question: — 

*^  Gentlemen,  the  first  consideration  is  the  *  sinews  of 
war^ — money  is  wanted  to  carry  on  this  conflict  as  it  should 
be  carried  on  for  the  next  six  months.  I  know  that  our 
friend  in  the  chair  has  got  a  project,  (you  fvill  be  startled 
when  I  tell  you  of  it.)    by   which  he   intends  to  subsidise 
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the  oountry  to  the  extent  of  £50,000.  Well,  that  is  just 
a  million  snillings.  We  have  tried  millions  of  petitions  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws  ;  where  is  the  difficulty  of 
getting  a  million  shillings.  *  *  I  tell  you  that  the  chair- 
man and  Council  of  the  League  are  determined  to  raise 
d£^50,000  in  the  country.  They  will  lay  an  assessment  on 
the  country,  and  they  will  get  the  money,  I  am  convinced, 
if  you  will  only  co-operate  with  them.'^ 

The  cheers  of  the  meeting  were  the  answer  of  assent  to 
this  extraordinary  appeal. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  1842,  the  Anti-Bread-Tax  Cir- 
cular contained  an  address  from  the  Council  of  the  League, 
which  stated  that  up  to  that  time  two  thousand  lectures 
had  been  delivered  by  its  lecturers ; .  more  than  five  mil- 
lions of  tracts  had  been  printed  and  circulated ;  petitions 
had  been  presented  to  parliament  against  the  Corn-Laws, 
containing,  in  the  aggregate,  millions  of  signatures  ;  that 
their  conference,  formed  by  deputations  from  every  part 
of  the  kingdom,  had  five  times  met  in  the  metropolis  to 
remonstrate  with  the  oxecdtive  government  and  the  legis- 
lature ;  that  the  ministers  of  religion  had  met  in  large 
numbers  at  Manchester,  Edinburgh,  and  Carnarvon,  pro- 
testing against  the  demoralizing  influences  which  they  had 
witnessed  of  that  policy  which  interferes  betwixt  man  and 
the  bounties  of  Providence.  And  that  in  combination 
with  an  extent*  of  personal  exertion  such  as  no  merely  po- 
litical agitation  could  have  called  forth,  an  expenditure 
had  been  incurred  and  defrayed,  of  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds.  The  address  recounted  the  progress 
made,  first,  by  inducing  the  Whigs  to  propose  a  fixed  duty  in 
1841  ,  then  by  inducing  the  Tories,  who  drove  them  from 
office  on  that  question,  to  come  forward  with  a  reformed 
commercial  tarifl^,  in  1842,  as  an  homage  to  the  soundness 
of  Free  Trade  principles ;  and  then  introduced,  and  en- 
forced, the  necessity  for  the  great  fund  of  fifty  thousand 
pounds  to  prepare  the  country  for  an  Anti-Corn-Law 
session  of  parliament   in  1843. 

On  the  17th  November,  1842,  the  Circular  contained 
the  cheering  announcement  that  "  the  work  goes  bravely 
on.  We  have  only  to  point  to  the  letters  which  appear 
in  to-day's  Circular^  which  do  not  comprise  a  tenth  part 
of  our  weekly  correspondence,  to  sht>w  how  wide  and  deep 
the  interests  in  the  collection  of  the  great  fund  is  be- 
coming. We  have  no  doubt  that  every  town  in  England, 
containing  a  population  of  600,  will,  before  our  next^ 
have  bogun  arrangements  for  collecting  a  contribution .'* 
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The  Circular^  which  had,  up  to  its  number  of  Ist  De- 
eember,  1842,  been  published  onoe  a  fortnight,  was,  from 
that  time,  issued  weekly.  On  that  date  a  letter  from 
Lord  Kinnaird  appeared  in  which  he  characterized  con- 
tributions to  the  League  Fund  as  more  really  charity  than 
those  collected  under  the  Queen'^s  letter  for  relief  of  the 
poor  in  the  previous  year. 

In  December,  1842,  three  prize  essays  were  published » 
one  million  copies  of  which  were  printed.  The  essays 
were  respectively  written  by  Mr.  George  Hope,  a  tenant 
farmer,  at  Fenton  Barns,  Haddingtonshire,  Mr.  Arthur 
Morse,  a  Maltster,  at  Swaflham,  Norfolk,  and  Mr.  Sa- 
muel Oreg,  a  Manufacturer  at  Lancaster.  Each  was 
good  of  its  kind  ;  and  though  that  of  Mr.  Hope  was,  per- 
liaps,  not  so  comprehensive  as  it  might  have  been,  it  was 
the  most  effective,  as  coming  from  a  tenant  farmer,  who 
held  a  lease  of  an  extensive  farm  for  which  he  paid  about 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  a-year  in  rent ;  upon  which  he  had 
effected  much  improvement,  and  who  advocated  Free  Trade 
in  com,  to  effect  equability  of  price. 

The  year  1843  was  opened  by  preparations  for  a  great 
banquet  in  Manchester,  and  the  erection  of  the  Free  I'rade 
Hall.  This  building  is  erected  on  a  piece  of  ^ound  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Gobden,  formerly  a  part  of  St.  Peter's 
Fields,  upon  which  was  perpetrated  the  *' massacre''  of 
1819.  The  Hall  is  a  brick  building  of  large  dimensions, 
suitable  for  its  intended  purpose,  but  of  a  shabby  exterior. 
It  was  erected  at  the  private  risk  and  enterprise  of  two 
or  three  individuals,  who  have  either  assigned  it  to  lessees 
in  subsequent  years,  or  let  it  to  occasional  tenants  for  a 
nightly  rent. 

It  was  announced  in  the  Circular  that,  *'  On  Monday, 
(30th  January,  1843,)  at  twelve  o'clock  precisely,  the 
election  of  Chairmen  and  Committees  will  take  place. 

"  On  Monday  evening,  at  six  o'clock,  an  agregate  meet- 
ing will  be  held  in  the  Pavilion,  (the  name  of  the  Free 
Trade  Hall  not  being  then  adopted,)  Peter  Street,  when 
the  report  of  the  progress  of  the  great  fund  will  be  en- 
tered mto. 

**  On  Tuesday,  the  meeting  will  be  specially  directed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Com  Laws,  as  affecting  the  agricul- 
tural classes. 

"  On  Wednesday,  to  their  effects  upon  manufacture  and 
commerce. 

On  Wednesday  evening  a  great  banquet  will  be  given  in 
the  Pavilion,  Peter  Street. 
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**  Oq  Thursday  morning,  the  meeting  will  speciaKv 
oondider  the  effect  of  the  Corn- Law  on  the  physical,  moral, 
and  relij^ious  condition  of  the  people. 

^^  On  Friday,  the  concluding  meeting  will  be  held,  when 
the  Reports  of  the  Committees  will  be  presented  for  con- 
firmation, and  resolutions  as  to  the  future  course  of  pro- 
ceeding  will  be  resolved  upon.**^ 

This  announcement  being  repeated  several  weeks,  drew  to- 
gether a  matchless  assemblage  of  visitors,  the  men  of  in- 
tellectual mark,  from  every  town  and  district  of  the  kingdom, 
amounting,  probably,  to  two  thousand  five  hundred.  The 
meetings  took  place  in  the  order  indicated. 

The  first  meeting  by  which  the  great  Hall  was  opened 
consisted  of  an  auditory  of,  probably,  seven  thousand  per- 
sons. Mr.  Wilson  moved,  tnat  Mr.  Mark  Philips,  (one  of 
their  Manchester  Representatives,)  take  the  chair  He  ad- 
dressed the  meeting.  Dr.  Bowring  was  next  called\  upon  : 
He  said,  in  reference  to  the  presence  of  such  an  assembly 
in  the  vast  Hall,  ^*  I  confess  I  stand  awe-struck  in  the 
presence  of  a  meeting  like  this ;  I  feel  as  men  are  said 
to  feel  in  the  presence  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara — smitten 
dumb  with  the  grandeur  of  the  spectacle  before  them. 
When  we  contrast  the  state  of  the  question  four  or  five 
years  ago,  when,  in  a  small  room  in  this  town,  the  Man- 
chester Anti-Com-Law  Association  was  first  formed,  and 
contrast  it  with  the  magnificent  assembly  gathered  toge- 
ther in  this  magnificent  building,  who  can  doubt  what  is 
to  be  the  result  of  the  growth  of  your  opinion  !'*  He  re- 
ferred to,  and  beautifully  illustrated  his  point  of  argument, 
by  saying  how  the  great  Giiff  at  Dover  had,  the  week 
before,  been  tumbled  by  men  who  picked  piece  by  piece, 
who  charged  it  with  gunpowder,  applied  the  electric 
spark,  and  levelled  it,  over  which  to  make  a  highway  for 
the  intercourse  of  nations.  While  the  audience  was  ap- 
plauding this  illustration,  the  gas,  by  some  accident,  went 
out,  and  the  vast  Hall,  with  its  seven  thousand  people, 
was  in  utter  darkness !  but  not  one  moved.  In  the  course 
of  ten  minutes  it  was  re-lighted  and  the  business  proceeded. 

Mr.  Wilson  read  a  list  of  all  the  places  which  had 
contributed  to  the  fifty-thousand  pounds'*  fund,  with  the 
amount  from  each  place.  This  was  an  exciting  hour  of 
the  evening.  The  sum  subscribed  up  to  that  hour  was  forty 
thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty  pounds.  It  was  forty- 
two  thousand  before  the  close  of  the  meeting. 

The  other  speakers  were,  Mr.  John  Bright,  Mr.  Moora« 
from    Ireland,)  llev.  Mr.   Parsons,   of   Stroud,  Mr.  Peter 
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Taylor,  of  London,  Mr.  John  Brooks,  of  Manchester,  Eev. 
Dr.  Massie,  of  Salford,  Mr.  Prentice,  Colonel  Thompson, 
and  Mr.  William  liawson,  the  Treasurer  of  the  League. 
Mr.  Oobden  was  not  present,  owing  to  the  death  of  one 
of  his  children. 

The  Banquet,  on  Wednesday  evening,  was  the  climax  of 
that  extraordinary  week ;  but  it  was  not  materially  different 
from  that  of  1840,  described  in  a  previous  section,  only 
on  a  larger  scale.  [For  a  description  of  ^  the  League 
operations  at  this  time,  see  the  volume  published  in  con- 
nection with  the  present,  entitled,  *^  The  Whistler  at  the 
Plough.'" 

The  most  remarkable  incidents  in  connection  with  the 
League  in  1843,  were  the  '^assassination"^  charge  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  against  Mr.  Cobden;  Mr  Roebuck^s  and 
Lord  Brougham  s  reiteration  of  it ;  Mr.  Bright^s  election 
for  Durham,  Mr.  Oobden^s  campaign  in  the  rural  districts 
among  the  farmers  and  the  squires ;  the  removal  of  the  weekly 
meetings  of  the  League  to  London ;  Mr  Villiers^s  motion  in 
the  House  of  Commons ;  and  the  publication  of  the  League 
Newspaper.  The  details  of  the  most  interesting  and  per- 
sonal  of  those  incidents  will  be  found  in  the  Memoirs  of  Mr. 
Bright,  and  Mr.  Cobden. 

SBOnON  Xn.— •MBMOXB  OP  HB.  JOHN  BBIOHT,  M.P. 

BooHDALB  is  a  working  town  with  24,000  people  in  its 
borough,  60,000  besides  in  its  extensive  parish :  the  lattei 
gathered  around  the  cotton  or  woollen  factories  in  ffreen  dales 
or  deep  ravines,  or  clinring  to  the  hill  sides  as  if  the  borough 
had  been  a  beehive,  and  these  the  swarms  of  young  bees  gone 
off  to  make  a  home  and  honejy  for  themselves.  If  we  take 
our  stand  on  the  bold  elevation  near  the  old  church,  in  die 
place  which  has  been  a  burial  ground  to  Rochdale  from  nn- 
dated  time,  our  backs  to  the  south,  faces  north,  and  feet  not 
far  from  Tim  Bobbin^s  mve^-for  a  stone  tells  that  Tim  is 
buried  there— part  of  the  town  will  lie  behind  us  unseen,  but 
by  far  the  larger  part  before  us  plainly^  visible.  If  we  danoe 
bevond  the  town,  we  see  hills  rismg  as  if  they  would  look  oyer 
other  hills  into  the  valleys  and  the  ravines,  and  question  what 
men  and  engines,  and  moving  steam  and  rushing  wheels  are 
doing  there,  cutting  into  their  foundations,  and  Eringinff  fur- 
ther treasures  for  the  world,  which  the  world  never  explored 
before.    If  we  glance  beyond  the  things  and  the  time  now 
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seen,  we  may  perchance  ascertain  that  the  wild  beasts  on  the 
moors  were  once  more  valued  than  the  minerals  under  them 
now,  and  that  a  King  of  England  hanged  an  abbot  who  would 
not  let  him  become  a  poacher  on  the  manor  of  Rochdale  wil- 
lingly. We  may  also  learn,  and  regret  as  we  learn  it,  that 
at  a  much  later  period  Lord  Byron,  the  poet,  was  lord  of  this 
manor,  and  sold  it  in  his  enthusiasm  to  make  Greece  a  king- 
dom, without  knowing  what  a  kingdom  of  industrial  wealtii 
he  had  given  away,  all  available  for  the  highest  purposes  of 
humanity.  -If  tie  turn  our  eyes  downward  upon  the  town 
below,  we  see  the  river  Roch  in  the  dale,  parent  of  this  work- 
ing town,  itself  a  working  river  from  the  moment  it  leaves  its 
home  in  yonder  mountains,  until,  after  more  hard  work  thaa 
any  river  in  the  world  performs,  it  yields  itself  to  the  deep 
ocean,  covered  with  ships  and  other  emblems  of  labour,  as  a 
useful  man  yields  himself  to  death  covered  with  virtues,  both 
to  be  known  on  other  shores.  And  there,  before  us,  beyond 
the  river,  on  ground  which  rises  as  the  town  recedes,  stand 
the  higher  streets,  some  of  them  with  church  steeples,  nearly 
all  with  monuments  of  enterprise — the  factory  chimneys 
towering  above  the  steeples.  Yonder  on  the  verge  of  the  town, 
by  the  common  called  Conkeyshaw,  at  nearly  the  distance  of 
a  mile  from  where  we  now  stand,  are  three  factories,  one  old, 
one  not  so  old,  and  one  new — the  son,  father,  and  grandfather 
of  cotton  mills.  The  first  two  were  built  by  Jacob  Bright, 
the  newest  ones  by  his  sons.  All  of  them  are  worked  by  the 
firm  of  John  Bright,  and  Brothers,  their  father  having  retired 
from  business,  in  IS.'iQ.     Let  us  proceed  thither. 

In  that  house  which  commands  so  fine  a  view  across  this 
green  grassy  country  to  the  Yorkshire  hills,  with  lawn  flower 
garden  in  front,  with  the  shrubs  around  the  lawn,  and  the 
trees  around  the  shrubs,  lives  Mr.  John  Bright,  when  he  is 
at  home.  In  those  rows  of  cottages  of  four  rooms,  with  gar- 
dens behind  and  cellars  underneath,  flower  pots  and  flowers 
in  the  front  windows,  live  the  workpeople  of  the  Messrs. 
Bright.  In  this  house,  called  Green  Bank,  standing  in  its 
garden,  the  garden  in  a  green  meadow,  the  back  of  the  house 
to  the  old  factory,  John  Bright  was  born  on  the  16th  of 
November,  1811.  He  was  the  second  of  ten  children  ;  the 
eldest  died  young,  and  John  was  so  feeble  in  health  when  a 
child,  as  to  cause  much  apprehension  in  the  minds  of  his 
parents.  He  first  attended  the  school  of  Mr.  Littlewood, 
m  Rochdale,  from  which  he  was  removed  to  that  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  at  Ack worth,  in  Yorkshire ;  from  which 
algam  he  went  to  a  similar  school  at  York.  But  though  his 
•duoation  advanced,  his  health  declined,  and  he  was  again 
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removed  ^nd  sent  for  the  benefit  of  fresh  air  and  free  exercise 
to  Newton-in-fiolland :  there  roaming  at  wiU  upon  the  moun- 
tain sides,  he  gathered  health  and  became  strong,  and  having 
an  intelligent  tutor,  did  not  learn  the  less  because  he  was  free 
from  the  bondage  of  stricter  schools.  His  education  was 
suited  to  the  creed  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  which  he  was 
bred,  and  to  the  commercial  pursuits  to  which  he  was  des- 
tined ;  with,  perhaps,  more  of  scientific,  literary,  and  lingual 
learning  than  is  common  to  either.  He  returned  to  his  fa* 
therms  home  a  young  man,  and  assisted  in  the  mercantile  de- 

Sartment  of  the  business.  Earnest  and  zealous  in  his  new 
uties,  he  was  not  unfaithful  to  the  studies  and  habits  already 
familiar  to  him.  He  spared  time  from  business,  and  gave  it 
to  books ;  he  took  time  from  books,  and  from  business,  and 
gave  it  to  healthful  exercise — part  of  which  was  cricket-play- 
me — ^a  game  at  which  he  is  reputed  to  have  excelled. 

It  was  during  the  agitation  of  the  Reform  question,  when 
Rochdale,  unrepresented,  struggled  for  the  franchise,  that  he 
first  attempted  public  speaking ;  but  with  what  efiect  he  then 
spoke  is  not  now  well  remembered.  In  the  month  of  May, 
1833»  the  year  after  the  Reform  question  was  settled,  he  with 
other  young  men  of  Rochdale,  called  together  a  meeting  to 
discuss  the  subject  o!  temperance.  This  was  a  few  miles  out 
of  the  town,  at  a  village  called  Gattle-lane-head,  to  which  they 
went  in  preference  to  beginning  m  Rochdale,  lest  they  should 
break  down  and  be  laughed  at  by  those  who  knew  them.  No- 
thing particular  occurred,  save  that  they  got  thoroughly  dren- 
ched to  the  skin  coming  home,  and  that  it  was  the  beginning 
of  Mr.  Bright^s  career  as  a  public  speaker ;  the  rest  have  long 
since  retired  within  their  factories  and  counting-houses, 
thoudi  men  of  talent  and  someofthem  of  high  social  position. 
Mr.  bright  has  been  known  to  break  down  more  than  once 
from  nervousness,  but  he  had  always  the  courage  to  begin  again. 
In  1835,  he  went  on  a  journey  to  Palestine,  by  way  of  Gib- 
raltar, Malta,  and  Egypt.  He  visited  Jerusalem,  and  other 
famous  places  in  the  Holy  Land ;  also  Smyrna,  Constanti- 
nople, Athens,  Italy,  France,  and  Belgium.  In  that  year, 
Mr.  Oobden  was  also  on  a  journey  to  the  East,  and  heard 
Mr.  Brighfs  name,  a  name  so  much  associated  with  his  own 
since,  for  the  first  time,  at  Athens.  Mr.  Bright  having,  with 
others,  established  a  Literary  Institution,  in  Rochdafe,  pre- 
vious to  this  time,  he  delivered  a  course  of  Lectures  descrip- 
tive of  his  Travels,  when  he  returned  home.  He  lectured  also 
on  the  Influence  of  Commerce  on  Civilisation;  on  the  Theory  of 
Wages;  Steam  communication  with  America ;  and  many  other 
subjects  relating  to  morals,  social  economics,  and  commerce. 
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The  edaoation  of  the  people  who  work,  and  tliat  of  their 
children,  waa  with  him  a  favourite  theiuo  in  public ;  but  less 
in  public  than  in  private ;  and  still  less  in  private  as  a  theme 
of  conversation,  than  as  a  sacred  duty  of  performance.  Had 
the*  name  of  John  Bright  never  been  known  beyond  the  town 
of  Bochdale,  and  never  in  connexion  with  asy  other  subject 
than  that  of  education  and  practical  benevolence,  it  would 
have  been  a  name  worthy  for  the  world  to  know.  But  of  that 
hereafter.  It  is  alluded  to  now  to  enable  us  to  say,  that 
when  the  great  Church-rate  contest  arose  in  Rochdale,  which 
obtained  a  fame  for  that  town  beyond  its  own  county,  Mr. 
Bright^s  character  with  his  townsmen  of  all  creeds  and  classes 
stood  so  hififh,  that  apart  from  his  controversal  ability  in 
public  spelling,  he  was  looked  to  as  a  guide.     It  seems  the 

E9at  parish  of  Rochdale  has  been  singularly  unfortunate  in 
ving  unpopular  clergymen.  Shall  we  not  say  that  the  Es- 
tablished Ohurch,  and  all  sincere  churchmen  have  been  still 
more  unfortunate !  There  were  people  alive  in  1816,  who 
remember  the  massacre  of  1795,  on  Rochdale-bridge.  Ther» 
had  been  neither  riot  nor  outrage,  but  provisions  were  rising 
grievously  in  price.  An  elderly  woman  (still  alive,  and  now 
very  uld  J  said  the  women  must  come  together,  and  petition 
the  ^'  great  folk^  against  such  hieh  prices.  Perhaps  she  was 
wrone  in  supposing  the  **  neat  folk,  even  in  parliament  as- 
sembledy  could  rule  the  prices  of  food,  but  if  so  she  was  in 
their  own  error ;  for  up  to  the  year  1846,  those  great  folk 
maintained  that  parliament  is  competent  to  rule  the  prices  of 
food.  The  woman  took  a  tin  kettle,  went  through  a  street 
or  two  beating  it,  called  to  the  women  .to  follow  her,  which 
many  of  them  did,  children  also,  and  some  men,  to  Rochd^ 
bridge,  in  the  centre  of  the  town ;  there  the  vicar  of  the  pa- 
rish, who  was  a  magistrate,  met  them  with  militia  troops 
Quartered  in  the  town,  and  at  once  ordered  the  soldiers  to 
nre.  Women  and  children  were  alike  sacrificed ;  but  the 
most  remarkable  deaths,  and  which  were  long  remembered 
to  the  vicar's  disadvantage,  were  those  of  two  old  men,  each 
above  eighty  years  of  age,  shot  dead  on  the  bridge. 

A  new  generation  was  growing  up  in  RochdaJe,  and  this 
was  nearly  forgotten,  when  in  181 9,  the  Manchester  maasaore 
occurred.  One  of  the  chief  aoiins  magistrates  in  that  atro- 
cious outrage,  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Haye,  at  that  time  Incum- 
bent of  the  parish  of  Ackworth,  in  Yorkshire,  (singularly 
enough,  the  place  where  Mr.  Bright  went  to  school,)  but 
living  absent  from  his  parish,  and  acting  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Manchester  quarter  sessions.  The  vicarage  of  Rochdale 
fell  vacant  about  the  time  of  the  massacre :  being  a  rich  liv* 
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log  ia  the  gift  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  it  had  usually 
lieen  conferred  on  one  of  the  cnaplains  of  the  Archbishop  ; 
on  this  occasion,  the  government  obtained  it  for  a  reward  to 
Dr.  Haye,  for  his  services  in  the  slaughter  of  Peterloo,  in 
Manchester.  {Peterloo^  a  satire  on  Waterloo.  Peter'^s  fields, 
on  which  was  t^erwards  erected  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  was 
the  scene  of  carnage.) 

Nothing  could  have  been  naore  fatal  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Established  Ohurch  in  Bochdale,  than  this  appointment.  Nor 
were  the  manners  of  Dr.  Haye  fitted  to  conciliate.  The 
churchwardens  for  many  years  expended  the  rates  without 
rendering  an  account ;  the  church  was  i^owed  to  go  out  of 
repair;  nothing  was  certainly  known  of  what  became  of  the 
rates,  save  that  tavern  bills  were  paid  out  of  them ;  added 
to  which,  the  Dissenters  had  erected  forty-four  chapels  in  the 
parish,  and  many  schools,  all  of  which  they  upheld  by  volun- 
tary contributions,  while  the  church  had  only  ten  places  of 
worship  connected  with  it,  and  at  that  time  had  hardly  done 
anything  for  schools ;  on  the  contrary,  the  vicar  had  opposed 
Sunday  schools  and  the  education  of  the  poor  as  dangerous 
to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  society.  He  and  his  party  falling 
into  a  minority,  enforced  by  law  the  payment  of  a  rate  au- 
thorized by  their  minority.  The  family  Bible  of  a  religious 
Dissenter,  who  at  the  time  lay  upon  his  death-bed,  was  car- 
ried away  and  sold  for  fourpence,  upon  which  the  opponents 
of  the  rate  went  into  the  Ecclesiastical  courts,  and  after  much 
time,  toil  and  expense,  obtained  a  judgment  that  the  rate  of 
the  minority  was  illegal.  It  is  needless  to  say  that,  without 
such  assistance  as  Mr.  Bright  and  his  family  gave,  the  parties 
to  that  suit  never  could  have  dared  to  go  into  the  most  ox- 
pensive  court  in  Ohristendom.  A  new  vicar  came  to  tho 
parish,  new  conflicts  arose,  and  the  result  is,  there  are  no 
church  rates  levied  in  Bochdale  now. 

But  the  arrival  of  this  new  vicar,  Dr.  Molesworth,  who 
came  from  Canterbury,  led  to  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Bright, 
before  the  public  in  another  character,  namely,  as  the  vindi- 
cator of  the  personal  honour  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
Before  Dr.  Molesworth  came  to  Bochdale  be  was  presen  at 
a  T017  political  dinner  in  Canterbury,  at  which,  in  the  viru- 
lence of  party  spirit,  one  Bradshaw,  a  member  of  parliament, 
made  an  attack  upon  the  virgin  sovereign,  which  to  disloy- 
alty, added  gross  mdecency.  Subsequent  to  which,  on  the 
same  eveninff.  Dr.  Molesworth  proposed,  in  eulogistic  terms, 
Bradshaw^s  health  (though  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  he  has 
riaee  explained  that  he  was  absent  from  the  room  when 
Bradshaw  spoke,  and  did  not  know  what  he  had  said  about 
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the  Queen.)  He  soon  after  this  obtained  the  lucrative  vicar- 
age of  Boohdale,  and  had  not  been  long  there  when  another 
attack  was  made  on  Her  Majesty  more  dangerous  than  the 
former,  though  hardly  more  disgraceful  to  the  assailant.  This 
was  the  attempt  to  destroy  Her  Majesty^s  life,  by  Oxford.  The 
horror  felt  at  this  attempt  to  destroy,  only  exceeded  the  dis- 
gust felt  at  the  other  attempt  to  traduce,  m  so  far  as  a  pistol 
and  a  bullet  may  do,  what  slander  and  a  slanderer  cannot  do, 
and  meetings  were  everywhere  held  to  conmitulate  Her  Ma- 
jesty on  her  escape  from  the  assassin.  Kochdale  was  not 
behmd  other  places.  A  public  meeting  was  called,  and  with- 
out waiting  for  the  public  deliberation,  the  placard  calling 
the  meeting,  announced  that  the  vicar  would  preside.  Mr. 
Bright  attended,  and  from  a  copy  of  the  Times  newspaper  read 
the  report  of  the  Canterbury  meeting,  and  demanded  in  jus- 
tice to  Her  Majesty'^s  personal  character,  and  in  justice  to  the 
town  of  Bochdale,  that  the  vicar  should  purge  himself  of  the 
Canterbury  slander,  before  he  presided  at  such  a  meeting  as 
that  now  assembled.  The  vicar  and  his  personal  friends 
withdrew,  and  the  people  of  that  town,  headed  by  Mr.  Bright, 
gave  expression  to  their  loyalty  and  horror  of  the  crime  to 
which  the  life  of  the  Queen  had  been  exposed. 

And  now  we  see  what  manner  of  man  John  Bright  was, 
before  he  became  known  to  the  world  as  a  champion  in  the 
greatest  public  question  ever  agitated — that  of  Free  Trade. 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  at  what  precise  period  he  spoke 
first  against  the  com  law.  At  the  third  meeting  of  the 
Manchester  Anti-Corn- Law  Association,  in  1838,  his  name 
was  entered  as  a  member.  It  was,  however,  in  1839,  that 
his  name  became  known  otit  of  Bochdale  as  an  effective 
speaker.  The  Manchester  Association,  forerunner  of  the 
League,  in  that  year  extended  its  infiuence  into  the  chief 
towns  of  the  northern  and  midland  shires  of  England,  and 
even  as  far  as  the  metropolis.  Its  leading  members,  of  whom 
Mr.  Cobden  was  already  one,  though  not  one  of  its  origina- 
tors, now  pursued  the  policy  of  asking  the  most  influential 
inhabitants  of  other  towns  to  join  them  in  Manchester,  so 
that  the  forces  of  the  free  traders  might  be  concentrated. 
With  that  view,  Mr.  Cobden  visited  Rochdale,  and  addressed 
a  public  meeting  in  a  characteristic  speech,  clear,  earnest, 
persuasive. — Mr.  Bright,  with  whom  he  had  no  previous  ac- 
quaintance, followed  in  a  speech  not  less  characteristic,  ear- 
nest, and  eloquent  in  its  pleas  for  the  injured ;  and  powerful 
in  its  declamation  arainst  injustice.  At  its  conclusion,  Mr. 
Cobden,  addressing  Mr.  Bright,  said  they  must  have  him  in 
Manchester ;  the  times  were  not  such  as  to  permit  Bochdale 
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to  keep  such  a  man  to  itself ;  the  nation  needed  him,  and 
they  mast  have  him  to  help  them  to  give  the  nation  relief. 

Mr.  Bright  went  to  Manchester,  spoke  at  some  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Association,  and  at  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  made  such  an  impression,  that  he  was  sought  for 
as  one  of  every  deputation  solicited  by  other  towns  to  attend 
their  meetings. 

A  mere  catalogue  of  the  meetings  attended,  addresses  de- 
livered, journeys  travelled,  and  time  consumed  in  working  for 
the  public  on  this  great  question  by  Mr.  Bright,  would  fill 
many  pages  of  this  work.  We  must,  therefore,  speak  ge- 
nerally of  his  services,  and  specify  only  a  few  of  the  particu- 
lars. While  the  money  contributions  of  himself  and  brothers 
to  the  fmids  of  the  League  have  been  munificent,  his  own 

Eersonal  sacrifices  in  travelling,  and  the  endurance  of  fatigue, 
ave  been  very  great.  To  say  that  Mr.  Bright  has  travelled 
by  railway  and  coach,  a  distance  equal  to  the  circumference 
of  the  globe  in  the  cause  of  free  trade,  during  the  last  six 
years,  would  be  true  enough,  and  perhaps  under  the  truth  ; 
but  largely  as  this  may  sound,  it  gives  us  an  imperfect  idea 
of  the  labour  done.  We  do  not  see  in  it  the  excitement 
which  the  presence  of  thousands  of  people  produces,  all  cheer- 
ing the  speaker  into  a  high  enthusiasm ;  nor  the  languor 
which  follows  such  excitement ;  nor  the  labour  which  roust 
be  undergone  in  that  state  of  languor  to  be  present  with  a  new 
audience,  and  a  new  speech,  a  hundred  miles  distant,  within 
the  same  time  that  ordinary  orators  would  require  to  rest 
themselves.  Mr.  Bright  has  more  than  once  given  way  for 
a  brief  period  under  the  prodigious  pressure  of  physical  and 
mental  exertion  during  the  hard  working  years  of  the  League, 
when  loss  of  voice  and  other  outward  symptoms  proved  that 
illness  was  within.  But  never,  on  any  occasion,  when  health 
would  permit,  did  the  mere  prospect  of  fatigue  deter  him 
from  encountering^  and  overcoming  it. 

In  1841,  Mrs.  Bright,  to  whom  he  had  only  been  married 
two  years,  died.  During  the  lingering  illness  which  preceded 
her  death,  he  removed  with  her  to  Leamington,  for  medical 
benefit.  He  was  thus  prevented  from  undertaking  those  long 
and  frequent  journeys  from  home  which  were  beginning  to  be 
familiar  to  the  leaders  of  the  League  ;  yet,  even  then,  so 
earnest  an  advocate  of  free- trade  as  he  was,  could  not  remain 
inactive.  He  gave  a  series  of  lectures  in  the-  town  of  War- 
wick, in  the  school-room  of  Brook-street  chapel,  and  used 
every  means  within  his  power  to  make  the  distress  of  the 
manufacturing  population,  at  that  time  very  severe,  known 
to  the  agriculturists ;  and   to  make  tliein   understand  that 
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their  proflperity  oould  only  be  pennonently  established  with  the 
prosperity  of  those  who  purchased  and  consumed  their  fisum 
produce.  Whether  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  those  lectures, 
or  whether  it  is  to  be  set  down  as  a  mere  *'  literanr  curiosity,** 
we  cannot  tell ;  but  Mr.  Bmrht  had  not  been  long  in  that 
neighbourhood  when  a  high  Tory  newspaper,  advocate  of  all 
monopolies,  told  its  patrons  one  day  that  it  and  they  were  in 
error;  and  that  for  itself  it  was  henceforth  to  be  a  free-trader. 

In  1842,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  meetings  he  attended 
was  at  Dorchester,  the  first  real  agricultural  meeting,  we 
believe,  which  a  deputation  of  the  League  made  bold  to  en- 
counter. Mr.  Bright  was  on  that  occasion  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Moore,  and  their  success  in  the  county  town  of  Dorset 
led  to  a  new  line  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  League,  namely, 
to  meet  the  com  monopolists  in  their  own  strongholds — 
amon^  their  own  tenantry.  This  was  subsequently  carried 
out  with  g[reat  success  by  Mr.  Gobden. 

Mr,  Bright  also  went  to  Dublin,  and  at  a  meeting  presided 
over  by  Mr.  O^Oonnell,  then  Lord  Mayor,  delivered  one  of 
his  most  effective  addresses.  Mr.  O^Oonnell  told  the  present 
writer  in  1843,  that  from  what  he  heard  then  and  subs^ 
quently,  his  impressions  of  Mr.  Bright  were  that,  God  giv- 
ing him  life  and  health,  he  bids  fair  within  the  next  twenty 
years  to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  that  ever  enter- 
ed the  houses  of  parliament.  He  has  been  criticised  by  many 
for  his  impetuosity ;  but  this  is  perhaps  in  the  early  life  ot 
orators  a  necessaiy  element  of  success.  We  find  him  at  the 
Manchester  Exchanffe,  in  March  1842,  upon  a  chair  an- 
nonncinff  that  a  meeting  would  be  held  outside  to  discuss  the 
bad  trade,  and  the  causes  of  it,  which  every  manufacturer 
and  merchant  was  then  complaining  of.  We  find  a  cry  set 
up  against  him,  a  rush  made  to  puH  him  from  the  chair ;  a 
rally  made  by  his  townsmen,  the  manufacturers  of  Bochdale, 
who  knew  him  best,  to  prevent  violence,  and  ultimately  a 
meeting  held  in  Duoie-place,  adjoining  the  Exchange,  at 
which  every  member  attended.  Mr.  Bright,  in  taking  the 
ehair,  impressed  on  the  members  of  the  Exchange  the  neces- 
sity of  tatdng  up  the  Com  Law  question,  and  demanding  free 
trade,  if  thoy  would  be  friends  either  to  their  workpeople  or 
themselves.  In  arguments  which  we  cannot  quote,  he  carried 
conviction  to  them.  In  sentences  such  as  the  following,  he 
rebuked  them  for  former  apathy ; — ^*  I  have  come  here  upon 
'Change  for  the  last  two  years,  and  have  asked  myself,  what 
kind  of  men  are  these  that  I  see  week  after  week  on  ^Change, 
arawline  about  and  grumbling  at  bad  trade,  and  yet  not  dar- 
ing to  lift  up  their  hands  or  voices  against  the  cause.*^ 
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In  January*  1843,  the  great  Free-trade  Hall  in  Manohes- 
ter  was  built  and  opened  to  one  of  the  greatest  assemblies  that 
evercame  together  under  one  roof.  On  Mr.  Brightdevolvedthe 
honour  of  making  the  first  speech  in  that  pla<^. 

In  April  of  that  year,  a  contested  election  for  Nottingham 
drew  him  and  other  members  of  the  League  thither,  to  in- 
struct the  electors  on  the  subject  of  free-trade,  and  press  on 
them  the  duty  of  returning  a  member  favourable  to  those 
principles.  While  engaged  in  this  business,  information 
arrived  that  Gapt.  Fitzroy,  M.  P.  for  the  city  of  Durham, 
had  been  appointed  Governor  of  New  Zealand,  and  that  there 
would  be  an  immediate  vacancy  and  an  election  at  Durham. 
It  was  expected  that  Colonel  Thompson,  the  veteran  enemy 
of  the  Gom  Laws,  would  stand  for  Durham  as  the  free- trade 
candidate.  To  assist  him  Mr.  Bright  and  one  or  two  others 
at  once  started  from  Nottingham,  and  arrived  in  Durham 
within  a  day  of  that  appointed  for  the  election.  Secrecy  had 
been  observed  by  Government  and  by  the  partizans  of  Lord 
Dunmnnon,  who  was  destined  by  the  Tories  to  succeed  Gap- 
tun  Fitzroy,  and  that,  so  closely,  that  no  time  was  aUowed 
the  opposite  party  for  preparation.  Gol.  Thompson  thus 
declined  to  eo  to  Durhain.  But  the  Durham  Liberals  were 
resolved  on  having  a  candidate,  and  as  Mr.  Bright  had  come 
there  to  help  the  free-trade  cause,  they  asked  him  to  stand, 
and  after  some  hesitation  he  consented.  His  conditions  were 
that  there  should  be  no  bribery,  no  treating,  and  no  drunken- 
ness on  his  behalf.  Early  on  the  foUowing  morning  his  ad- 
dress as  a  candidate  was  published.  He  devoted  that  day 
to  a  canvass.  Next  day  was  the  day  of  election.  He  ap- 
peared on  the  hustings,  obtained  the  show  of  hands,  but  was 
ultimately  defeated  at  the  poll  by  a  majority  of  101. 

But  Lord  Dungannon  was  unseated  for  bribery,  and  a  new 
election  occurred  in  July.  Mr.  Bright  was  again  a  candi- 
date. During  eight  days  previous  to  the  election  he  addressed 
the  electors  several  times  a  day,  explaining  the  principles 
of  free-trade.  His  opponent  was  Mr.  Purvis.  At  the  close 
of  the  poll,  on  the  25th  of  July,  the  numbers  were  for  Mr. 
Bright,  488;  for  Mr.  Purvis,  410;  majority,  78.  Mr.  Bright 
immediately  took  his  seat  in  parliament. 

In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  1843,  a  vacancy  occurred  in 
the  Gity  of  London ;  Mr.  Pattison,  the  free  trade  candidate 
was  elected,  after  one  of  the  most  remarkable  struggles  on 
record.  The  olden  characteristics  of  contested  elections  were 
thrown  aside.  Principles  and  not  parties — instruction  and 
not  corruption — were  the  objects  and  the  means  of  the  free 
traders.    For  two  weeks  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Moore,  on 
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the  part  of  the  League,  held  meetings  and  delivered  addresses 
two  and  three  times  each  day,  in  different  parts  of  the  citj. 
In  intensity  of  interest  those  meetings  have  never  been  sur- 
passed, some  of  them  hardly  equalled.  One  particularly  ie 
remembered,  at  the  Oity  of  London  Theatre,  at  which  Mr. 
Bright  produced  an  effect  on  the  audience  that  had  more  the 
resemblance  of  magic,  or  shocks  of  electricity  going  through 
the  multitude,  than  mere  words.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  but  for  those  addresses,  the  information  given  in  them 
and  the  feeling  aroused,  that  election  would  not  have  been 
won  for  the  free  traders.  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  in 
that  great  conflict  John  Bright  did  the  giant'^s  share  in  the 
heavy  work  of  rousing  the  City  of  London. 

In  1844,  the  most  remarkable  of  his  many  speeches,  and 
not  the  least  valuable  of  his  many  services,  was  that  on  meet- 
ing the  Anti-Slavery  Society  on  their  own  platform  in  Exeter 
Hall,  and  by  argument  carrying  a  vast  audience  with  him  to 
the  declaration  that  free-trade  in  all  things,  even  slave-grown 
sugan  was  best  for  all  countries,  all  classes,  and  the  most 
likely  means  of  uprooting  slavery.  The  decision  of  that  day 
in  that  place,  by  that  audience,  was  a  triumph  over  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  combinations  of  adverse  principles  ever 
known — the  ingredients  of  the  combination  being  philan- 
thropy, fanaticism,  selfishness,  and  a  cunning  policy  of  men 
not  influenced  perhaps  by  any  of  these,  but  striving  to  unite 
them  for  political  p&rty  purposes,  and  for  the  time  being 
united  with  them.  That  Lord  John  Russell  was  so  feebly 
opposed  in  reforming  the  sugar  duties  in  1846,  by  the  incon- 
gruous opposition  of  protectionists  and  anti-slavery  liberals,  is 
attributable  in  no  small  degree  to  the  effect  of  John  Bright^s 
resolution,  carried  in  Exeter  Hall,  in  1844. 

In  1845,  besides  continuing  to  give  time,  mental  exertions 
and  money,  to  the  service  of  the  League,  as  he  had  done  in 
previous  years,  he  took  up  the  question  of  the  Oame  Laws  ; 
collected  a  great  amount  of  information ;  moved  for,  and  ob- 
tained a  Committee  of  Inquiry  in  parliament,  and  delivered 
a  speech  on  the  occasion  so  lucid  and  comprehensive  as  to 
elicit  the  applause  of  the  leading  men  of  all  parties.  The 
committee  continued  to  sit  until  an  advanced  period  of  the 
session  of  1846,  and  the  result  was,  that  an  amount  of  evi- 
dence against  the  Oame  Laws,  as  affecting  the  farmers  of 
England  agriculturally,  and  the  people  who  work  for  them 
morally,was  collected  of  far  greater  weight  than  any  member 
expected,  even  Mr.  Bright  himself.  Yet  the  committee  did 
not  agree  upon  a  report. 

Having  glanced  rapidly  at  a  few,  and  only  a  very  few,  of 
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^r.  Bright^s  publio  servioes,  let  us  take  one  other  glance  at 
matters,  which  we  doubt  not  he  and  his  family  would  rather 
hide  from  the  publio  eye.  Yet  they  are  matters  which,  for 
the  sake  of  example,  if  for  nothing  else,  the  world  should  not 
remain  ignorant  of:  the  town  of  Kochdale  knows  them,  so  it 
is  not  for  it  we  write. 

We  oannot  be  long  in  that  town  before  hearing  somebody 
talk  of  Mr.  Bright,  his  brothers,  and  sisters,  no  matter  what 
kind  of  company  we  may  have  fallen  into.  If  it  be  the  houses 
of  the  humblest  in  the  lowliest  streets,  we  shall  hear  of  them ; 
hear  how  John  Bright  in  earlier  days,  before  he  left  Roch- 
dale to  live  in  London,  used  to  visit  the  dark  entrances,  low- 
^fit  cellars  and  highest  garrets  of  the  poor,  in  search  of  un- 
schooled children,  to  whom  books  were  given  for  school,  fees 
paid  for  teaching,  but  always  money  to  get  food  first,  if  food 
were  wanting.  We  shall  hear  that  now  a  missionary  is  kept 
solely  at  the  expense  of  John  Bright  and  Brothers,  to  visit 
tike  sick  and  the  poor  in  the  town,  and  relieve  them  with 
money  to  buy  food  and  necessary  clothing  when  such  are 
wanting,  to  write  an  order  for  medical  attendance  for  them ; 
to  send  them  free  of  expense,  and  keep  them  there,  to  some 
distant  watering  place,  for  change  of  air  and  medical  treat- 
ment f  then,  when  such  ministrations  have  been  performed  for 
the  wants  of  the  body,  to  give  moral  and  religious  counsel,  if 
such  should  seem  to  be  needed.  We  shall  find  that  no 
boundary  is  drawn  as  to  where  these  recipients  of  help  may 
work  or  may  have  worked ;  nor  of  what  creed  they  are :  nor 
even  is  the  boundary  of  the  borough  of  Kochdale,  set  as  the 
limit  to  the  ministering  servant  of  this  benevolent  family. 

If  we  so  farther  and  reach  the  dwelling-places  of  the  work 
people  of  John  Bright  and  Brothers,  we  discover  what  pre- 
vious information  led  us  to  expect — schools  for  the  young : 
schools  for  persons  of  advanced  age,  who  arc  inclined  to  im- 
prove their  education ;  a  reading-room  supplied  with  an 
abundance  of  magazines  and  newspapers,  the  latter  not  se- 
lected as  to  party  politics  (such  is  the  faith  that  Mr.  Bright 
has  in  the  good  sense  of  his  work-people  and  in  the  force  of 
truth  ;)  a  library ;  lectures  on  scientific  and  moral  subjects 
by  professional  men  paid  for  the  purpose ;  the  use  of  globes, 
microscope,  and  scientific  instruments  to  blend  amusement 
with  instruction.  And  we  shall  hear,  and  be  gratified  to 
hear  it,  though  it  is  only  what  we  might  expect,  that  the 
more  education  and  the  higher  the  range  of  the  educaiion,  the 
better  is  the  social  condition  of  its  subjects  ;  the  better  work- 
era  are  they,  and  the  better  fathers,  sons,  and  daus^hters ; 
and  BO  convinced  are  John  Bright  and  Brothera  of  this,  that 
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they  are  now  ocnceriing  measoret  to  carrr  their  ednoaticHial 
derartment  higher  than  it  has  yet  reached. 

The  number  of  their  work-people  is  seven  hondred ;  they 
have  three  factories,  as  abeady  stated ;  one  of  them  being 
newly  built,  and  containii^  aU  those  improvemenss  in  c<mve- 
nienoe,  healthfolnessi  and  comfort,  now  distinctive  of  tho 
new  factories. 

The  foregoing  was  written  in  1846.  Since  then  Ifr. 
Bright  has  been  an  active  Member  of  Parliament.  He  was 
returned,  with  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  for  Manchester,  at  the 
general  dection  of  1847,  and  has  represented  that  place  up 
to  the  present  time,  (1853.)  His  speeches  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  elsewhere,  are  now  incorporated  with  our 
National  History. 

SIOTION  Xm.— -MB.  RICHABD  COBDBir, 

Thbri  is  a  small  parliamentary  borough  in  the  western 
division  of  Sussex,  called  Midhurst ;  with  a  noble  park  con- 
taining ancient  trees  and  a  ruined  palace  on  one  side,  and  a 
wide  ranee  of  sand-hills  barely  covered  with  heath  and  furze 
on  the  other.  Leaving  Midhurst  with  our  faces  south-west, 
we  proceed  over  this  sandy  heath,  and  descending  a  steep 
roadway  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  Midhurst,  find 
ourselves  in  a  ravine,  wooded  on  each  bank,  with  a  rivulet 
brawling  amongst  bushes  at  the  bottom.  Crossing  this,  as 
best  we  can,  and  rounding  the  comer  of  the  coppice  wood, 
we  enter,  having  gone  forward  a  hundred  yards  or  so,  upon 
an  open  green  two  or  three  acres  in  extent,  entirely  sur- 
rounded with  the  steep  hills,  the  trees  and  bushes  that  grow 
upon  them,  and  the  forest  and  field  game  that  harbour  among 
the  bushes.  On  our  right  hand,  gently  elevated  among  the 
trees,  with  a  garden  behind  and  another  before,  stands  what 
was  once  the  farm-house  of  Dunford,  and  there,  on  the  3rd 
of  June,  1804,  was  bom  Richard  Gobden. 

The  father  of  Richard  Gobden  occupied  Dunford  farm. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  substantial  yeoman,  for  many  years  the 
chief  official  of  the  borough  of  Midhurst,  known  as  Maltster 
Gobden,  and  still  remembered  by  the  old  people  for  the  energy 
and  integrity  of  his  character,  and  the  justice  of  his  decisions 
in  cases  of  arbitration,  he  being  always  referred  to  as  a  judge, 
whether  in  office  or  out  of  it,  as  headborough  of  the  town. 
A  lane  leading  out  of  Midhurst  to  where  his  malt  work  was, 
is  still  called  Cobden''s  Lane,  though  it  has  been  widened  into 
the  Petersfield  Road,  and  though  no  member  of  the  Gobden 
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family  now  liveB  there.  From  what  the  present  writer  ob- 
served in  1846,  the  inhabitants  of  Midhurst  seemed  disposed 
to  preserve  this  name,  as  well  as  some  other  memorials  of 
the  Oobden  family,  in  honour  of  the  eminent  gentleman  bom 
so  near  them.  One  dav  an  elderly  woman  addressed  the 
writer,  and  said  she  was  informed  he  knew  Richard  Cobden, 
of  Manchester.  He  replied  that  he  did.  Upon  which  she 
said,  ^^  And  so  did  I  once ;  I  put  the  first  clothes  upon  him 
he  had  in  this  world,  GK>d  bless  him  1^^ 

The  movements  of  this  remarkable  man,  from  boyhood  to 
the  time  of  engaging  in  business  on  his  own  account,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain.  We  have  reason  to  believe,  that 
no  true  account  has  been  published. 

In  1830,  he  entered  into  business  as  a  calico  printer.  The 
works  were  at  a  place  called  Sabden,  in  a  romantic  district 
of  hilly  country,  near  Blackburn,  where  every  valley  has  its 
stream  of  pure  water,  an  indispensable  element  in  the  finer 
department  of  the  printing  business,  where  too,  the  popula* 
tion,  removed  from  the  corrupting  influences  of  crowded 
towns,  can  be  educated  and  morally  trained.  They  were  so 
educated ;  and  the  provision  made  for  it  by  Mr.  Oobden  and 
his  then  partner  in  trade,  Mr.  Foster,  is  a  proof  that  the 
highest  duties  of  employers  were  understood  and  performed 
by  them  both. 

Mr.  Foster  still  (1846,)  continues  the  Sabden  print-works. 
Mr.  Oobden  separated  from  him  and  entered  upon  another 
establishment,  at  Ohorley,  where  being  a  tenant,  and  having 
other  difficulties  to  contend  with,  incident  to  a  populous  place, 
his  educational  department  has  not  been  earned  out  as  suc- 
cessfully as  that  instituted  at  Sabden.  Yet  the  young,  and  all 
the  others,  over  whom  employers  can  exercise  moral  influence, 
are  morally  and  intellectually  cared  for ;  while  it  is  the  design 
of  the  firm — Bichard  Oobden  and  Oo.,  to  do  much  more  than 
they  have  yet  had  within  their  power  to  do  for  the  moral  and 
social  well-being  of  their  work-people,  the  average  number  of 
whom  is  about  600. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Oobden  settled  in  Lancashire,  occasional 
articles  in  form  of  letters  to  the  editor,  were  received  and 
inserted  in  the  Manchester  Times  newspaper.  The  editor 
had  been  for  many  years  familiar  with  ail  the  local  writers, 
and  knew  their  style  and  literanr  powers,  though  they  did 
not  always  give  their  names,  mt  he  did  not  know  this 
writer.  His  contributions  continued,  and  curiosity  to  know 
who  he  was  increased  in  the  editorial  office.  But  it  was  re- 
marked by  the  chief  in  that  department,  that  one  who  could 
write  so  well  would  not  remain  always  unknown.    **  This  is 
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a  new  num  in  Manchester.'^  said  the  editor ;  ^^  he  will  make 
himself  known  before  long.^  He  did  make  himself  known. 
He  was  Richard  Oobden. 

In  1835  he  went  abroad,  visiting  Bussia,  Austria,  Turkey, 
Greece,  etc.,  and  published  on  his  return  a  valuable  com- 
mentary on  the  conmiercial  interests  of  England  and  Bussia. 
He  called  himself  a  ^*  Manchester  Manufacturer,^  and  again 
under  the  same  name  he  published  a  short  but  comprehensive 
work,  .entitled,  "  England,  Ireland,  and  America,^  which  was 
extensively  read.  In  that  work  he  regrets  that  there  is  no 
society  established  to  teach  the  principles  of  political  eco- 
nomy, thouffh  every  other  profession  and  science  has  its 
society  and  its  literary  organs.  He  suggests  how  one  might 
be  formed,  and  says  that  amongst  other  modes  of  providing, 
*^  Prizes  might  be  offered  for  tM  best  essays  on  the  com  que9' 
tion ;  or  lecturers  might  be  sent  to  enlighten  the  agrieulturisU^ 
and  invite  discussion  upon  a  subject  so  difficulty  and  of  suck 
paramount  interest  to  att.^ 

This  bein^  written  several  years  before  the  League  was 
formed  or  thought  of,  was  prophetic  of  what  has  actually 
occurred.  Mr.  Cobden  was  first  drawn  before  the  publio 
with  his  real  name  in  print,  in  consequence  of  a  series  of 
gross  attacks  made  on  Lord  Palmerstou,  and  on  *'  A  Man- 
chester Manufacturer,^  by  a  Mr.  Urquhart  and  a  London 
morning  newspaper,  by  whom  the  wild  story  was  propagated 
and  reiterated  until  it  offended  even  the  common  sense  of 
the  political  opponents  of  Lord  Palmerston,  that  as  forei^ 
secretary  he  had  been  negotiating  to  sell  England  to  Bussia^ 
and  that  the  Manchester  Manufacturer  had  been  to  Bussia 
to  assist  in  the  sale,  and  had  got  part  of  the  price,  namely, 
^5,000,  and  a  gold  box,  for  writing  a  pamphlet. 

The  turn  which  Mr.  Gobden^s  thought  took  in  writing  the 
passage  referred  to  in  his  ^'  England,  Ireland,  and  Amenca,^ 
suggesting  a  popular  institution  for  the  diffusion  of  popular 
knowledge,  seems  to  have  led  him  to  the  institution  of  the 
Athenseum.  It  is  not  generally  known,  even  in  Manchester, 
yet  true  it  is,  that  he  was  the  first  mover  and  chief  worker 
in  raising  funds  for  the  establishment  of  that  institution,  the 
Manchester  Athenaeum.     So  was  he  also  (though  this  is  more 

S generally  known)  in  obtaining  the  Charter  of  Incorporation 
or  the  Dorough  of  Manchester.    For  this  last  service  he  was 
rewarded  by  being  elected  one  of  the  first  aldermen. 

In  1837,  at  the  general  election,  he  was  a  candidate  for 
Stockport,  but  was  defeated.     In  1841,  he  again  stood,  and 
was  elected. 
The  name  of  the  League  was  first  suggested  by  Mr.  Oobden. 
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When  the  association  be^n  its  W(Mrk,  he  at  onoe  took  a  first- 
rank  place,  side  by  side  with  John  Benjamin  Smith,  chairman 
of  the  Gbamber  of  Commerce,  who,  up  to  that  time,  was  the 
most  powerful  advocate  of  free-trade  in  Manchester.  Mr. 
Cobden  went  several  times  to  London,  as  one  of  a  deputation 
to  wait  on  ministers  and  members  of  parliament,  to  ur^e  the 
repeal  of  the  com  law  upon  them,  and  to  support  Mr.  Villiers 
with  petitions.  It  was  at  last  found  to  be  of  no  use  to  waste 
time  thus.  At  a  meeting  of  deputies  at  Brown^s  Hotel, 
Palace-yard,  Mr.  Oobden,  addressing  them,  said  ^*  Let  us 
imitate  the  Hanseatic  League,  which  withstood  and  overcame 
the  feudal  lords  ;  let  us  form  a  league  of  the  towns  against 
our  com  lords."^  '*  Yes,^  cried  some  one  in  the  meeting,  ^'  a 
national  anti-com-law  league;^  the  deputies  went  home, 
and  those  who  went  to  Manchester  transformed  their  Anti- 
Oorn-Law  Association  into  the  National  Anti-Com-Law 
League  accordindy. 

At  the  genenu  election  of  1847,  Mr.  Cobden  was,  in  his 
absence  abroad,  re-elected  for  Stockport ;  but  being  also  re- 
turned for  the  West  firding  of  Yorkshire,  he  made  his  elec- 
tion between  the  two  constituencies  in  favour  of  the  West 
Biding.  About  the  same  time  he  withdrew  his  name  from 
the  cdico  printing  firm. 

The  history  of  nis  j^ublic  life,  up  to  1846,  is  the  history  of 
^^  The  League,^^  and  since  then,  the  political  history  of  the 
country.  In  the  Introduction  to  the  volume  entitled  *<  The 
Whistler  at  the  Plough^'*  published  in  connection  with  the 
present  and  preceding  volumes  of  ^*' Free  Trade  and  the 
League^  remarks  on  Mr.  Gobden  will  be  found ;  so  also  in 
various  other  places  throughout  the  work. 

SECTION  XIV. — THB  BrVBBEND  WILUA^  JOHNSON  FOX,  M.  P. 

Mb.  Fox  does  not  occupy  the  same  exalted  place  in  Par- 
liament which  he  did  in  the  Anti-Gom-Law  League.  It  is 
impossible  he  should :  there  was  but  one  question  in  the  po- 
litics of  the  League^  and  all  the  members  of  that  body  were 
on  one  side,  and  the  public  with  them.  In  parliament,  there 
is  a  large  adverse  minority,  and  even  the  members  who  are 
nominaUy  free  traders,  are  shy  of  those  who  actually  did  the 
work  of  Free  Trade.  Mr.  Fox,  too,  has  taken  up  questions 
in  parliament  about  which  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion, 
sucn  as  Secular  Education.  He  also  voted  for  the  ten  hours* 
bill,  to  restrict  over-working  in  factories — a  righteous  vote 
many  think ;  yet  one  not  approved  of  by  some  of  those  who 
shouted  loudest  when  charmed  with  his  marvellous  eloquence 
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•t  Leftgoe  meetiii£8.  Bat  he  did  well,  to  oare  for  that  firat 
element  in  national  wealth — hnman  well-being,  in  preference 
to  the  feoondary  element — money  ca]^ital;  that  ia,  if  there 
he  separate  intereata  in  the  two.  This,  howe?er,  we  do  not 
admit.  The  only  material,  we  poaaess,  out  of  which  to  make 
a  memoir  of  this  '^  Norwich  Weaver  Boy,^  is  the  slender 
thread,  shot  through  a  web  of  words,  which  appeared  in  a 
periodical  called  the  PsopWi  Jimmal^  in  1847,  previous  to  his 
election,  in  that  year,  for  the  borough  of  Oldham.  The  fol- 
lowing portions  of  it  are,  by  permission,  extracted. 

*'  Take  up  any  biography  of  a  man  of  hig^  literary  genios, 
and  what  is  the  first  remark  that  in  all  probability  meets 
yon— but  an  apolo^  for  the  lack  of  interest  inherent  in  sndi 
su^ects !    Is  that  true  ? 

To  build  himself  ever  upward  is  the  paramount  and  ac- 
knowledged duty  and  attribute  of  man.  But  how !  The 
rich  idler  builds  a  palatial  mansion ;  the  trader  builds  up  his 
firm ;  the  professional  a  practice ;  the  politician  a  party ; 
the  diplomatist  a  subtle  system  of  intrigue  (with  which  he 
thinks,  is  he  would  but  speak  what  he  thius,  he  could  almost 
circumvent  heaven);  the  warrior  an  exquisitely  organised 
and  ever  improving  machine  of  destruction.  These  are  the 
men  who  in  life  obtain  places,  pensions,  honours;  who  in 
death  are  enshrined  by  the  loving  hand  of  art  in  imperishable 
marble;  to  whose  memorials  cathedrals  open  wide  their 
^tes.  And  these,  in  a  word,  are  the  men  who  make  oar 
tnUreiting  and  standard  biographies. 

Take  now  a  different  cUms.  There  are  men  who  at  an 
early  period  of  life  see,  as  from  a  tower,  the  little  end  of  all 
this  worldly  coil  and  selfish  endeavour,  and,  hero-like,  deter- 
mine upon  a  truly  heroic  work — they  will  build  up  themselves 
-—to  the  height  of  lifers  hieh  argument.  From  a  youth,  per- 
haps, of  which  no  man  said  with  the  kindly  prophecy  that  so 
often  realises  itself,  *  God  will  bless  and  prosper  him  V  they 
go  on  rearing  patientl]^  and  painfullv,  amid  a  thousand  disap- 
pointments and  mortifications,  and  through  long  years,  of 
which  each  day  witnesses  a  difficulty  and  a  tnumph,  — through 
all  this,  they  will  build  up  a  manhood  strong  enough  to  con- 
quer a  world  with  its  intellectual  strength,  and  wise  enough, 
and  loring  enough,  to  guide  it  rightly  when  conquered.  And 
in  that  strens^th  they  are  repaid  for  their  early  martyrdom. 
The  flower  tnat  needs  but  to  grow  next  year  to  the  height 
that  it  grew  this,  which  can  but  live,  and  enjoy,  and  extend 
in  its  humble  way  some  enjoyment  to  others,  may  well  sink 
back  for  protection,  at  the  first  breath  of  winter,  to  its 
mother^s  bosom ;  but  the  forest  tree  that  is  to  be  a  shelter 
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and  a  gbry  to  many  generations  mti«^  realise  even  its  earliest 
and  tenderest  growths  amid  alternate  seasons  of  fervid  sun- 
shine and  rigorous  frost— now  lapped  in  the  balmiest  airs  of 
the  sweet  souths  now  quivering  from  head  to  foot  with  the 
raging  violence  of  the  fiercest  storms.  It  is  nature^s  law  for 
the  oak  and  the  man.    Thus  she  knits  and  makes  strong. 

^^  And  when  the  man  has  thus  found  the  true  business  of 
life,  and  fulfilled  it — and  dies ;  he,  too,  has  his  biographer. 
Candid  soul !  ^  How  uninteresting  the  materials  !^  are  his 
first  words  over  the  remains  of  one  in  whom  all  the  ordinary 
elements  of  human  existence  have  been  developed  into  extra- 
ordinary proportions,  and  the  whole  directed  to  the  continual 
support  of  that  mighty  inward  battle  of  life,  of  which  our 
outward  battles  are  mere  ghastly  shadows;  compared  with 
which  Agincourts  and  Waterloos  ^sink  into  insignificance. 
*  Uninteresting  I '  Whenever  the  true  biography  of  but  one 
such  great  mind  shall  be  vouchsafed  to  us,  there  will  not 
much  longer  remain  any  other  kind.  What  earnest  spirit 
will  be  content  to  walk  round  and  round  the  temple — mark 
the  styles  and  rank  of  its  external  architecture — inquire  tho 
incidents  of  its  brick  and  mortar  history  from  some  neigh- 
bouring gossip— or  peer  in,  whenever  he  can  get  high  enough, 
at  the  windows — if  he  knows  that  his  presence  is  invited 
within,  even  at  the  holy  of  holies,  where  the  high  priest  waits 
to  expound  unto  him  the  awfulest  mysteries  of  their  common 
humanity. 

*«  Long  may  the  subject  of  this  paper  continue  to  create 
the  materials  for  that  hieher  kind  of  biography,  that  can 
alone  do  justice  to  him ;  long,  very  long,  ma^  it  be  before 
those  materials  can  be  rightly  used.     Meantime,  who  can 

Eonder  over  the  following  record  of  facts,  though  few  in  num- 
er,  and  briefly  stated,  without  feeling  stirred  by  their  preg- 
nant eloquence,  without  some  consciousness  of  the  moral 
grandeur — of  the  passionate  heights  and  depths — of  the 
interest—  of  the  true  romance — that  these  facts,  as  by  so  many 
lightning  flashes,  open  unto  us ! 

*^  W.  J.  Fox  was  bom  on  the  1st  of  March,  178C,  in  a 
farm-house  near  Wrentham,  in  Suffolk;  from  which  he  re- 
moved with  his  parents  to  Norwich  in  his  third  year.  At 
twelve  he  was  a  weaver  boy ;  a  circumstance  that  he  has 
rightly  thought  suggested  an  honour  to  be  claimed  at  any 
fitting  opportunity*  rather  than  a  humiliation  to  be  put  aside, 
and  forgotten,  as  speedily  and  effectually  as  possible.  Many 
may  now  learn  for  the  first  time,  that  the  numerous  letters 
in  the  League  newspaper,  signed  *  A  Norwich  W^eaver  Boy,* 
were  written  by  Mr.  Fox.    At  fourteen,  the  loom  was  ex.* 
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changed  for  a  banker^s  desk,  the  shuttle  for  the  pea ;  and 
thus  engaged,  the  next  six  years  passed  on.  Six  erentful 
jrears  !  Yet,  unknown  perhaps  to  all,  how  much  was  doing 
m  them.  Then  was  oommenoed  and  carried  assiduously  on 
the  ^eat  work  of  self -education ;  until,  with  little  and  inter- 
mitting help,  the  youn^  student  had  mastered  a  tolerably  ex- 
tensive range  of  the  best  kinds  of  learning,  not  excluding 
Mathematics,  Latin,  and  a  little  Greek.  Still  struggling 
upwards  into  a  higher  and  serener  atmosphere  than  com- 
merce can  afford,  he  now  adopted  the  ministry  as  the  future 
sphere  of  all  his  operations ;  and  accordingly  entered  the 
seminary  at  Homerton,  directed  by  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  and  at 
the  proper  time  issued  forth  to  take  up  what  he  belie?ed  hia 
true  position  as  a  teacher  of  the  people.  He  first  preached 
at  Fareham;  and  there  he  remained  until  1812. 

^^  When  such  movements  were  outwardly  visible  in  bis  life, 
we  may  judge  what  must  have  been  the  extent  and  intensity 
of  the  inward  struggles  and  aspirations,  of  which  these  move- 
ments were  but  the  palpable  realisations,  the  instalments, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  world's  debt  to  the  new  labourer,  who 
was  preparing  to  accelerate  its  constant  work  of  progress. 
But  as  these  struggles  began  to  abate  in  sev^ty,  through 
their  increase  in  success,  new  and  more  terrible  ones  occupied 
their  place.  Happy  those  who  do  not  know  what  it  is  to 
feel  doubt  on  the  most  vital  subjects  suddenly  overspread  the 
horizon  like  a  black  and  impenetrable  shadow,  darkening  the 
path  beneath,  shutting  out  the  heavens  above.  Happy  those 
who  have  never  heard  the  thrilling  tones  ringing  in  their 
ears — ^  Thou  art  wrong,  utterly  wrong  !  Misled  thyself,  thou 
hast  but  misled  others  who  confided  in  thee !  Seeker  after 
truth,  thy  whole  life  is  a  lie  !^  Happy  those,  who  have  not 
had  to  feel  their  way,  with  ever  stumbling  and  bleeding  feet, 
out  of  this  valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  by  shutting  their 
ears  to  the  kind  tones  of  dear  friends,  and  to  the  threats  Mid 
insinuations  of  bitter  enemies,  and  by  fixing  their  whole 
heart  and  soul  in  one  confiding  immoveable  gaze  upon  the 
smallest  glimmerings  of  the  light  of  truth  that  the  anguished 
and  yearning  eyes  can  any  where  discern — and  thus  to  go 
on — and  on — and  on — ^until  the  sunshine  bursts  forth  at  last 
— ^the  birds  are  hoard  singing  as  merrily  as  ever,  and  the 
glad  ^et  sorrowful,  the  exulting  yet  penitent  spirit  yet  sees 
that  it  was  but  a  vaUey  and  a  cloud  after  aU,  and  that  the 
worst  of  all  errors  is  to  doubt  that,  in  iuhing  truths  W€  mm$t 
find  God. 

**-  This  is  not  the  place  for  theological  subjects ;  nor  the 
expression  or  inculcation  of  theological  opinions.     I  speak 
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here  of  incidents  common  to  earnest,  enthusiastic,  and  ima- 
ginative minded  men  of  all  classes  of  religious  belief;  and 
who,  in  proportion  to  their  sufferings  from,  and  steadfastnesB 
to,  principle,  deserve  and  obtain  universal  sympathy  and  re- 
spect. I  shall  therefore,  merely  remark,  that  when  we  know 
that  such  doubts  beset  the  mind  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  that  they 
not  only  ended  in  his  separation  from  the  religious  body 
among  whom  he  had  been  bred,  the  Galvinistic  Independents, 
but  in  his  becoming  the  pastor  of  an  Unitarian  congregation 
at  Ohichester,  we  may  all  jud^e  for  ourselves  of  the  nature 
and  intensity  of  the  conflict,  that  could  have  such  an  end. 
Mr.  Fox  moved  to  London  in  1817,  and  has  from  that  time 
remained  in  the  metropolis,  in  connection  with  the  same  con- 
gregation that  he  first  joined,  at  Finsbury  chapel. 

Mr.  Fox,  however,  was  not  the  man  to  give  up  to  sect  what 
was  meant  for  mankind.  He  felt  his  power,  and  knew  his 
responsibilities  too  weU  for  that.  His  birth  had  made  him 
of— and /or — the  great  mass  of  the  people ;  the  healthy  and 
vigorous  processes  of  self-culture  had  produced  Herculean 
strength  for  a  trulv  Herculean  task — that  of  cleansing,  or 
helping  others  to  cleanse  the  Augean  stable  of  social  and  po- 
litical life;  his  religious  experience  had  deepened,  no  doubt, 
in  his  mind,  the  sense  of  duty,  from  which  alone  all  great  ac- 
tions can  proceed.  He  was,  in  a  word,  thoroughly  prepared 
to  become  a  teacher  of  the  people — and  so  a  teacher  of  the 
people,  not  of  a  sect,  he  became — by  pen  and  by  tongue ;  in 
the  student^s  closet,  and  on  the  world  s  mart.  Who,  among 
the  readers  of  the  MonWf  Repository  (we  refer,  of  course,  to 
the  period  when  it  had  ceased  to  be  an  Unitarian  magazine,) 
but  must  remember  with  grateful  pleasure,  the  priceless  ser- 
vices rendered  to  education  and  to  progress  by  that  work  !-^ 
which  was  the  true  forerunner  of  all  those  publications  now 
80  numerous  and  so  rapidly  increasing,  that  seek  to  enlist  the 
best  of  writers  in  the  best  of  causes — that  of  humanity,  as  a 
whole,  not  as  split  up  into  classes ;  and  which  teach  that  the 
world  of  mind,  as  well  as  that  of  matter,  is  round  and  com- 
plete, large  and  beautiful,  when  duly  developed ;  and  not  an- 
gular and  fragmentary,  small  and  shut  in  by  a  conventional 
pale,  beyond  which  exist  only  hideous  jungles,  tenanted  by  the 
wildest  of  wild  beasts,  ready  to  devour  every  one  who  ventures 
forth ;  as  supposed  by  some  ancient  physical  geo^phers,  and 
by  some  modern  expounders  of  mental  philosophy. 

Or,  who  again  that  remembers  the  eventful  time  when  the 
Reform  Bill  bad  been  put  forth,  and  welcomed,  notwith^tand- 
ing  its  defects,  by  the  universal  heart — only  to  be  drawn  back 
again  and  steraty  denied  by  the  whole  force  of  the  aristo- 
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oraoy ;  when  **  Bun  for  Gold  I  ^  wasplaoarded  on  ererjr  wall^ 
and  it  was  becoming  probable  that  if  such  and  other  peace- 
able means  did  not  ^'  stop  the  Dnke  ^  that  a  revelation  woold ; 
when  the  Political  Union  stood  forth  to  concentrate  into  one 
focus  the  energies  of  the  people  of  London,  notwithstanding 
the  danger  its  members  knowingly  incurred  of  prosecution  as 
an  illegal  body,  and  Mr.  Fox  stood  forth  among  them,  took 
up  his  position  in  the  van,  and  addressed  the  people  daily  in 
Leicester-square  with  a  fearless  and  passionate  eloquence  that 
carried  all  before  it ;  who  that  remembers  these  things,  but 
will  re-echo  the  words  that  Francis  Place  said  to  me  the  other 
day,  '''Hs  was  the  bravest  among  us  r*  no  ordinary  compliment 
from  such  a  veteran. 

Leaving  for  some  future  occasion,  and,  I  hope,  for  some 
more  competent  hand,  a  review  of  Mr.  Fox'^s  literary  laboursi, 
and  especially  of  the  philosophy  of  life  that  he  has  evidently 
sought  to  build  up  in  them,  I  shall  merely  refer  those  who  are 
anxious  to  study  his  writings,  to  his  Lectures,  to  the  Index 
attached  to  the  number  of  the  Westminster  Review  for  April 
1842,  which  indicates  some  five  or  six  of  his  contributions, 
and  to  various  papers  in  the  Retrospective  Review^  including 
those  on  Sethos,  Nat.  Lee,  and  Witchcraft,  and  then  conclude 
this  sketch,  with  a  view  of  Mr.  Fox  in  that  position  which 
has  of  late  years  made  him  so  widely  and  so  honourably  known 
as  a  most  influential  actor  in  one  of  the  most  influential  of 
national  movements,  the  struggle  for  Free  Trade,  through 
the  agency  of  the  League.  *  1  have  written  and  spoken  on 
this  question,^  said  Mr.  Fox  one  day  at  Liverpool,  *•  before 
there  was  any  pretext  whatever  for  calling  it  a  manufactu* 
rers"  question — before  the  League  was  in  existence,  even  in 
thought — before  any  individual  of  the  capitalist  classes  had 
taken  up  the  matter.^  Elsewhere  he  has  described,  in  a  letter 
to  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton,  the  origin  of  the  League :  how  the 
agitation — 

*  Was  conceived,  not  in  the  passionate  assembly  of  the  po- 
pulace, or  in  the  secret  haunt  of  the  demagogue,  but  in  the 
counting-house,  the  factory,  and  the  exchange :  how  men  of 
business,  in  their  peaceful  calling,  were  driven  by  events  to 
philosophise  on  the  operation  of  laws  and  the  mischief  of  com- 
mercial prohibitions :  how  they  devoted  themselves,  their 
wealth  largely,  their  time  and  toil  unsparingly,  to  the  redress 
of  the  evil :  how  the  subject  expanded  in  their  minds,  until 
from  complainants  of  a  partial  injury  they  became  the  cham- 
pions of  an  universal  pnnciple,  asserters  of  the  sacred  rights 
of  industry :  how  their  crusade  proceeded  with  no  violence, 
but  throughout  the  land  they  and  their  coadjutors  and  agents 
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wrought  by  inatructiotiy  winnine  the  listening  ear  of  crowds 
to  a  science  which  had  failed  of  fixing  due  attention  in  the 
most  highly  educated :  how  their  petitions  to  Parliament  dis- 
regarded, though  signed  by  unprecedented  numbers,  they  ap- 
pealed to  the  creators  of  rarliament,  and  especially  to  those 
constituencies  which  are  most  identical  with  the  intelligence 
and  moral  power  of  the  community ;  and  at  last,  how  the  aug- 
mentative victory  was  crowned  by  the  legislative  triumph,  and 
the  giant  Industry  (of  your  own  apologue)  freed  from  his 
bonds,  fed  all  his  children  to  the  full,  and  won  for  them  that 
peaceful  empire  over  the  world  which  consists  in  receiving  the 
good  that  any  nation  can  supply,  and  dispensing  the  good  that 
any  nation  may  require.  Free  Trade  is  the  indestructible 
Eureia  of  the  Anti-Com-Law  League.^ 

Let  us  now  take  a  retrospective  glance  of  the  writer  of  this, 
as  he  himself  appeared  while  *  winning  the  listening  ears^  of 
the  congregated  thousands  at  Govent  Garden  Theatre. 

Mr.  Fox  stands  forward  to  speak.  Observe  his  verv  pecu- 
liar personal  appearance.  The  short  burly  figure  may  be  pro- 
nounced ungainly ;  but  what  grace  in  the  attitude — with  what 
studied  but  apparently  unconscious  ease  are  the  folded  arms 
crossed  upon  the  breast— the  right  hand  with  its  extended 
index  fineer  drooping  flexibly  across  the  left  wrist.  Then 
observe  the  upper  part  of  the  figure  thrown  back  into  (so  to 
speak)  an  attitude  of  intellectual  self-defence ;  while  the  head, 
slightly  inclined  forward  upon  the  chest,  realises  the  image  of 
clear,  calm,  self-possession. 

And,  a  moment  more,  while  the  orator  yet  but  addresses 
himself  to  speak,  take  good  note  of  those  striking  and,  it  may 
be,  somewhat  sombre  features.  If  ever  there  was  a  face  ex- 
pressive of  deep,  stem  intellectual  power,  it  is  that  of  Mr. 
Fox.  Observe  the  deep  lines  •f  thought  which  furrow  it — 
the  small  and  firm  but  beautifully  chisdled  mouth — the  black 
belt  of  eyebrow  which  eirdles  in  the  temples,  and  the  intensely 
brilliant  and  expressive  ejes,  now  melting  with  soft  dream- 
iness, anon  blazing  up  into  a  burst  of  inteUectual  fire — while 
the  long  wavy  black  hair,  divided  on  the  middle  of  the  head, 
and  falung  down  in  luxuriant  masses  over  each  broad  shoul- 
der, forms  a  characteristic  frame  to  the  startling  picture 
round  which  it  dusters. 

A  moment  more — and  in  the  midst  of  the  most  profound 
silence,  Mr.  Fox  speaks.  The  words  succeed  each  other  like 
notes  of  low,  solemn  music.  The  rich,  mellow,  sonorous  tone 
of  tho  voice  first  strikes  you.  It  comes  vibrating  upon  the 
ear  with  the  clearness  and  richness  of  a  far-off  bell.  Sentence 
after  sentence  is  poured  out  in  a  series  of  modulation  and 
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oadenoe,  the  last  word  of  each  dropping,  at  letmt  aooh  k  the 
offeot  upon  the  ear,  as  though  it  liad  sunk  a  musical  fifth 
below  the  pitch  of  the  penultimate  syllable.  It  was  said 
of  Edmund  Kean,  that  the  inflections  of  his  voice  in  the 
exquisite  speech  In  Macbeth^  beginning,  *•'  She  should  have 
died  hereafter,'"  could  be  represented  by  musical  characters ; 
and  I  fully  believe  that  the  same  remark  would  hold  good  of 
many  an  oratorical  passage  delivered  by  Mr.  Fox.  As  he 
proceeds,  however,  and  warms  with  his  subject,  he  gradually 
flings  off  a  good  deal  of  the  recitative  style  in  which  the  more 
level  and  opening  portions  of  his  address  are  usually  spoken ; 
but  the  exquisite  clearness  and  the  deep  sonorous  ring  of  his 
voice  continue  unchanged  from  the  first  word  of  the  exordium 
to  the  last  of  the  peroration.  Even  in  his  most  impassioned 
passages  he  uses  little  gesture :  an  emphatic  movement  of 
the  hand,  as  though  he  would  attempt  to  point  by  physical 
means,  to  italicise  (as  it  were)  the  connecting  links  ana  salient 
points  of  his  chain  of  argument,  being  generally  the  only 
movements  which  he  permits  himself.  jBut  still  there  is  no 
appearance  of  coldness  visible :  on  the  contrary,  how  easj 
it  IS  to  see  that  the  heart  of  the  man  is  in  his  task.  His 
figure  dilates — his  features  work — his  voice  bursts  out  like 
a  trumpet-call,  as  he  denounces  some  social  grievance,  some 
iniquity  wrought  by  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many ; 
and  then,  when  in  a  moment  the  sting  of  sarcasm  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  trenchant  cut  of  slashing  invective,  widi 
what  heartiness  is  the  barbed  weapon  sent  home,  buried  to 
its  very  hilt  in  quivering  and  guilty  flesh. 

Mr.  Fox  usually  opens  an  address  in  short  and  epigram- 
matic sentences.  He  is,  indeed,  the  most  perfect  master  we 
have  of  the  art  of  antithesis.  Half  a  dozen  skilfully  arrang- 
ed words  with  him,  convey  the  effect  of  as  many  sentences  m 
the  mouth  of  a  looser  and  more  rambling  speaker.  ^^Oh  . 
you  have  not  been  idle,^^  he  said  to  the  men  of  Manchester, 
after  he  had  been  a  little  time  absent  from  them,*'  you  have 
not  only  been  making  calico,  but  you  have  been  making  his- 
tory.*" As  he  advances,  however,  his  sentences  frequently  be- 
come as  remarkably  long,  as  at  first  they  were  remarkably 
short.  The  only  speaker  I  am  acquainted  with  who  can  man- 
age to  go  swimmingly  on  as  long  as  Mr.  Fox  without  a  full 
stop,  and  who  like  him  never,  even  after  the  longest  bursty 
leaves  the  sentence  unfinished,  is  Lord  Brougham.  In  the 
structure  of  their  periods,  however,  the  two  differ  widely,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  system  adopted  by  Mr. 
Fox  is  an  infinitely  easier  managed  one  than  that  of  his  eooex& 
trie  lordship.    The  ex-chancellor  involves  and  complicates — 
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Mr.  Fox  seldom  or  Derer,  Brougham  is  great  in  parenthesis. 
Leaving  the  principle  verb  of  his  sentence  to  be  lugged  in, 
say  twenty  lines  further  down,  he  sets  to  work  bringing  in 
all  manner  of  parallel  matter  in  the  form  of  parenthetical 
members  of  sentences— constructing  wheel  within  wheel,  and 
picture  within  picture— yet  never  losing  the  guiding  clue, 
ever  managing  in  the  ena,  when  his  auditory  berin  to  think 
the  labyrinth  in  which  he  has  involved  himself  an  utterly 
hopeless  one,  gradually  to  work  himself  out  without  leaving 
a  period  unfinished,  a  noun  looking  out  in  vain  for  a  verb,  or 
a  pronoun  in  a  state  of  helpless  isolation  from  its  substantive. 
Mr.  Fox,  on  the  contrary,  pursues  an  easier  plan.  He  first 
settles  the  principal  verb  down  into  a  snug  position,  invests 
it  with  its  proper  retinue  of  grammatical  satellites,  and  then, 
his  mind  at  ease  upon  that  point,  goes  on  with  wonderful 
fancy  and  the  most  exuberant  command  of  language,  to  link 
on  by  means  of  participles  and  adverbs  an  sumost  endless 
chain  of  subsidiary  periods.  But  although'  the  mechanism  of 
sentence  making  adopted  by  the  commoner  be  a  far  easier 
system  than  that  employed  by  the  peer,  it  is  not  for  a  mo- 
ment  to  be  supposed  that  the  effect  of  the  latter  is  superior. 
In  picturesqueness  of  language,  in  brilliancy  of  diction,  in 
graphic  power  of  description,  we  believe  his  lordship  to  be 
outstripped  by  Mr.  Fox.  Ranging  over  the  whole  field  of 
literature.  Of  history,  of  science,  pausing  only  in  a  few  glit- 
tering words  to  indicate  rather  than  to  work  out  a  chain  of 
thoueht,  drawing  his  illustrations  with  the  most  unbounded 
prodigaUty  from  almost  every  branch  of  human  knowledge, 
pausing  tenderly  over  a  line  of  breathing  poetry — to  address 
the  French  nation,  for  instance—"  Wherever  your  tricolor  is, 
be  it  the  rainbow  of  peace  ;^  kindling  into  living  light,  by 
a  few  flashing  words,  the  memory  of  great  deeds  achieved  or 
great  sacrifices  meekly  submitted  to ;  marching  along  sur- 
rounded by  the  most  gorgeous  pomp  of  diction,  the  stern 
array  of  marshalled  sentences,  on^  broken  here  and  there 
by  the  bite  of  an  unexpected  epigram,  Mr.  Fox  bears  his 
auditory  with  him,  chains  them  to  his  chariot  wheels,  as  a 
Oeesar  triumphing. 

Some  of  Mr.  Fox^s  passages  have  stricken  like  electricitVt 
and  left  their  impression  on  all  but  the  dullest  brain,  ny 
those  who  have  heard  them,  they  are  not  forgotten.  By  those 
who  have  not  heard  them,  they  are  not  to  be  felt  by  reading 
the  words.  It  was  Jove,  as  well  as  the  thunder,  which 
threw  the  audience  into  hysterics.  Read  the  following,  and 
suppose  it  to  be  delivered  by  a  perfect  orator  to  four  thousand 
of  his  followers :— 
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The  prire'plea  of  Free  Trade  are  the  dictates  of  philoso- 
phy, interpreted  by  the  eystem  of  things  in  which  we  live, 
and  of  which  we  form  a  portion ;  for  when  that  miehty 
power  who  spread  abroad  the  heavens,  fixed  6uns  in  their 
central  position,  and  rolled  the  planets  in  their  orbits,  sur- 
rounded them  with  belts  and  satellites,  measuring  the  course, 
limitless  as  it  seems,  of  the  wandering  comet  which,  in  its 
wild  career,  moves  from  the  intensitv  of  li^ht  to  the  deei>est 
darkness;  binding  all  together  by  the  pnnciple  of  gravita- 
tion, and  thus  united  it  to  the  other  systems  through  all  the 
infinity  of  being — when  that  power  fashioned  this  earth  of 
ours,  it  made  a  reflex  of  the  combined,  harmonised,  and 
mutually  dependent  eystem  which  is  exhibited  to  the  astro- 
nomer when  he  gazes  on  the  heavens — it  endowed  one  climate 
with  one  species  of  fertility,  and  another  with  another,  and 
surrounded  the  earth  with  those  zones — temperate,  torrid, 
and  frigid— constituting  climates,  sunny  or  moist,  in  all  their 
diversities,  and  gave  the  luscious  vine  to  grow  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Bhine  and  the  Rhone,  and  enriched  the  spice  islands 
with  their  frequent  products ;  it  spread  the  broad  and  vast 
prairies  of  America,  sufficient  to  grow  com  for  the  whole 
world'*s  consumption ;  planted  the  tea  groves  of  China ;  en- 
dowed the  sugar  cane  with  its  sweetness ;  and  gave  to 
BritiHB  its  coast,  minerals,  and  industry ;  alid  by  these,  as 
by  iiui  mutual  dependence  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  it  said — 
**  All  these  belong  to  each  other !  Let  their  influence  be 
reciprocal ;  let  one  minister  to  another :  be  the  interest  of 
each,  the  interest  of  all,  and  let  all  minister  to  each : — 
they  are  all  his  wisdom  and  beneficence,  and  show  forth 
as  resplendently  as  the  starry  heavens  the  glory  of  a  bene- 
volent Providence. 

Or  take  the  following  description  of  the  lordly  com  grower 
who,  contending  against  the  League,  was  always  urging  that 
the  country  should  be  independent  of  foreigners  : — 

'*A  French  cook  dresses  his  dinner  for  him,  and  a  Swiss 
valet  dresses  him  for  his  dinner.  He  hands  down  his  lady 
decked  with  pearls  that  never  grew  in  the  shell  of  a  British 
oyster,  and  her  waving  plume  of  ostrich  feathers  certainly 
never  formed  the  tail  of  a  barn-door  fowl.  The  viands  of 
his  table  are  from  all  countries  of  the  world ;  his  wines  are 
from  the  banks  of  the  Bhine  and  the  Rhone.  In  his  con- 
servatory, he  regales  his  sight  with  the  blossoms  of  South 
American  flowers.  In  his  smokine-room  he  gratifies  his 
scent  with  the  weed  of  North  Amenca.  His  favourite  horse 
is  of  Arabian  blood ;  his  pet  dog  of  the  St.  Bemard  breed. 
His  gallery  is  rich  with  pictures  from  the  Flemish  school,  and 
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statues  from  Oreeoe.  For  his  amusement  he  goes  to  hear 
Italian  singers  warble  German  music,  followed  by  a  French 
ballet.  If  he  rises  to  judicial  honours,  the  ermine  that  de* 
corates  his  shoulders  is  a  production  that  was  never  before 
on  the  back  of  a  British  beast.  His  very  mind  is  not  Eng- 
lish in  its  attainments ;  it  is  a  mere  pie-nic  of  foreign  con- 
tributions. His  poetrv  and  philosophv  are  from  Greece  and 
Rome;  his  geometry  is  from  Alexandria ;  his  arithmetic  is 
firom  Arabia ;  and  Us  religion  from  Palestine.  In  his  cradle, 
in  his  infancy,  he  rubbed  his  gums  with  coral  from  oriental 
oceans ;  and  when  he  dies,  his  monument  will  be  sculptured  in 
marble  from  the  quarries  of  Carrara.  And  yet  this  is  the 
man  who  says — *  Oh  !  let  us  be  independent  of  foreigners  !***' 
What  can  be  added  to  this  t  Is  not  the  whole  question 
exhausted  7 

SBOnOlf  Xy.— DAMUL   O^OOlfNBLL,  M.P. 

Op  this  extraordinary  man  we  can  say  but  little  in  propor- 
tion to  his  eventful  life.  Yet  among  the  orators  who  over- 
threw the  mono}>oli8ts  of  com,  he  hardlv  occupied  a  second 
position,  except  in  the  lesser  number  of  speeches  on  Free 
Trade.  As  an  orator  who  contended  with  the  tyranny  which 
dominant  landlordism  imposed  on  industry,  tms  illostrioot 
man  stood  alone — second  to  none— equalled  by  none  in  all 
the  world,  at  any  time. 

Without  pushing  into  that  far  distance  in  which  some 
assert  his  ancestors  appear  a  shadowy  race  of  kings  of  Kerry, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  the  family  of  O^Oonnell  can 
be  distinctly  traced  as  far  back  as  Queen  Elisabeth^s  time» 
when  Richard  O^'Connell,  the  then  chief,  made  submission  of 
his  lands  to  the  crown.  A  descendant  of  this  Richard,  a 
warm  partisan  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  supported  James  the 
Second  with  a  regiment  of  foot  raised  among  his  own  re- 
tainers, and  was  present  at  the  sieffe  of  Derry,  and  the  battles 
of  the  Boyne  and  Aughrim.  The  triumph  of  the  Orange 
party  forced  the  family  to  seek  those  distinctions  abroad 
which  were  denied  them  at  home ;  and  among  those  who 
entered  into  foreign  service,  we  find  Daniel  Oount  O^'Gonneil, 
who  distinguished  himself  previous  to,  and  after  the  French 
Revolution,  as  a  royalist  soldier.  Daniel  O'^Gonnell,  the  ob- 
ject of  the  present  memoir,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Morgan 
O^Oonnell,  one  of  twenty-two  children,  one  half  of  whom 
lived  to  upwards  of  eighty  years.  This  Morgan  O^'Gonnell, 
w  Morgan  O^Gonnell,  £sq.>  as  he  was  called,  as  he  grew  pros- 
perous m  the  world,  in  the  early  portion  of  his  life  eomrawd 
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ike  oeonptttioDS  of  a  fitnner  and  that  of  a  shopkeeper,  at 
Oahirciveen,  and  having  amassed  a  competenoy>  he  retired 
to  a  little  estate  he  purohased  at  Carhen,  about  a  mile  distant 
from  the  seene  of  his  early  labours ;  and  here  Daniel  was 
bom  on  the  6th  of  August,  1775,  the  very  date  in  which 
hostilities  were  commenced  against  our  American  colonies. 
The  education  of  the  future  agitator  was  not  much  attended 
to  in  his  early  years ;  his  first  inrtructor  being  a  poor  hedge- 
schoolmaster,  one  David  Mahony,  who  happening  to  call  at 
Oarhen  House,  in  one  of  his  rounds  in  quest  of  charitable 
assistance,  took  young  Dan,  then  four  years  old»  upon  his 
lap,  and  was  playing  with  him,  when  perceiving  that  the 
child'^s  hair,  which  was  long,  had  got  much  entangled,  he  took 
out  a  box-comb  and  combed  it  thoroughly  without  hurting 
him ;  in  gratitude  for  which,  the  child  readily  consented  to 
learn  his  letters  from  the  old  man,  and  perfectly  and  per- 
manently metered  the  whole  alphabet  in  an  hour  and  a  half. 
His  father^s  eldest  brother,  Maurice  O'^Oonnell,  of  Den7nane» 
being  childless,  he  adopted  Daniel  and  his  brother  Maurice, 
and  when  of  a  proper  age  their  education  was  intrusted  to 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Harrington,  one  of  the  first  priests  who  set  np 
a  school  after  the  reneal  of  the  penal  laws.  At  fonrtees 
years  of  age  their  uncle  sent  them  to  the  continent  to  finish 
their  studies.  Thejr  first  proceeded  to  Liege ;  but  finding 
there  that  they  had  passed  the  age  when  boys  could  be  ad- 
mitted as  students,  they  were  obliged  to  return  to  Louvain, 
to  await  fresh  orders  from  home. 

In  that  age  railroads  and  steamboats  were  not.  It  then 
took  six  weeks,  instead  of  as  many  days,  as  now  it  would,  to 
communicate  with  their  home  on  the  remote  western  shore 
of  Ireland.  In  the  meantime,  Maurice  gave  himself  up  to 
enjoyment,  as  most  boys  of  his  age  would ;  but  Daniel 
showed  his  power  of  application  at  that  early  period,  by  en- 
tering as  a  volunteer  in  one  of  the  halls  of  Louvain,  and  by 
the  time  letters  had  arrived  from  Derrynane,  he  had  risen  to 
a  high  place  in  a  class  of  120  boys.  From  Louvain  they 
proceeded  to  St.  Omer,  where  Daniel  rose  to  the  first  place  in 
all  the  classes.  Dr.  8tapylton,  president  of  the  college  there 
made  the  following  almost  prophetic  remarks  in  answer  to  a 
communication  of  his  uncle  respecting  his  abilities*. — ^I 
have  but  one  sentence  to  write  about  him,  and  that  is —that 
I  never  was  so  much  mistaken  in  all  my  life  as  I  shaU  be, 
unless  he  be  destined  to  make  a  remarkable  figure  in  society.^ 
After  staying  a  year  at  St.  Omer's,  they  were  transferred  to 
tne  English  CoUege  of  Douay,  where  they  remained  some 
months.    On  the  21st  of  December,  1793,  they  set  out  on 
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their  waj  bomewards.  It  was  the  very  day  on  which  Louis 
perished  on  the  soaifold.  They  were  obliged,  for  safety  sake, 
to  mount  the  revolutionary  cockade  during  their  journey  to 
Oalais ;  but  so  horrified  were  they  at  the  atrocities  committed 
at  that  time  by  the  Jacobins  in  the  name  of  liberty,  that  im- 
mediately upon  their  getting  aboard  the  Enghsh  packet 
boat,  they  tore  the  colours  from  their  hats,  and  threw  them  in 
the  water.  As  the  tide  bore  them  away,  they  were  caught  up 
by  some  French  fishermen,  who  vented  their  impotent  rage  in 
curses  against  them  for  thus  dishonouring  the  emblem  of  their 
BO-called  liberty,  Mr.  O^Connell  has  often  remarked  that 
at  that  moment  he  was  quite  a  Tory  at  heart ;  and,  indeed, 
he  remained  so  for  some  time  after ;  for  having  entered  as  a 
law-student  in  LincolnVInn,  in  1794,  he  attended  Hardy*s 
trial,  sympathising  with  the  government,  and,  as  an  upholder 
of  social  order,  trusting  to  see  the  vindictiveness  of  Eldon 
triumphant  against  the  patriots.  During  the  course  of  the 
proceedings,  however,  he  saw  so  much  tyranny  employed 
ajB;ainst  the  prisoners,  and  such  an  evident  abuse  of  power, 
that  he  became  completely  converted,  and  from  that  tmie  to 
his  death,  he  advocated  what  he  believed  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  people.  His  entrance  upon  the  profession  of  the  Uw,  as 
a  barrister,  took  place  in  1 798,  the  year  of  the  rebellion, 
when  he  joined  the  ^  lawyers^  corps  i*  and  many  aneodotet 
are  told,  showing  the  part  he  placed  in  mitigating  the  atro- 
cities of  that  period.  Early  in  hfe,  he  took  to  those  athletic 
sports  which  he  continued  almost  up  to  his  death ;  and  at 
this  period  he  nearly  fell  a  victim  to  his  imprudence.  In  one 
of  his  hunting  expeditions,  he  remained  at  a  peasant^s  hut 
in  wet  ck)thes,  and  contracted  a  typhus  fever.  During  his 
delirium  he  was  often  heard  to  repeat  the  following  lines 
from  the  tragedy  of  Dauglai: — 

*•  Unknown  I  die — no  tongue  shall  think  of  mew 
Some  noble  spirits^  judging  b^  themselves, 
May  yet  coDJeetore  what  I  might  have  proved  ; 
And  think  life  only  wanting  to  my  &me.' 

Mr.  O^Oonnell  might  be  said  to  have  made  his  first  ap« 
pearance  in  politics  in  1809,  when  the  Catholic  Gommittee 
held  their  first  meeting  at  the  Exhibition  Room,  William- 
street,  Dublin.  The  tone  of  the  speeches  delivered  upon 
this  occasion  was  much  bolder  than  the  oppressed  party  had 
ever  held  before ;  and  the  pitch  O^Oonnell  then  struck,  he 
mamtained  until  Emancipation  was  carried. 

The  hnpression  that  Mr.  O^Oonnell  created  upon  his  first 
appearance  was  so  great,  that  he  immediately  was  allowed  to 
place  himself  among  the  leaders  of  the  movement.    Had  the 
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designers  of  this  association  taken  the  advice  of  O^GonneH, 
it  might  have  been  worked  in  defiance  of  the  government ; 
but  it  made  itself  obnoxious  to  the  law  by  assuming  a  repre- 
sentative character,  and  Lord  Killeen  >nd  others  of  the 
leaders  were  in  consequence  subjected  to  a  government  pro- 
secution. Mr.  O^Connell  defended  them ;  and  achieved  his 
first  great  forensic  triumph  by  procuring  their  acquittal 
The  acquittal  of  Gatholic  agitators  by  a  Protestant  jury  ! — 
a  thing  before  unprecedented.  The  Catholic  Committee, 
however,  soon  dropped,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Catholic 
Board,  which  passed  away  as  speedily.  At  this  time  Mr. 
O^Connell  was  m  the  full  swing  of  professional  business,  and 
his  activity  must  have  been  almost  superhuman,  to  have  ao* 
oomplished  the  ^gantic  tasks  he  set  himself,  both  at  the  bar 
and  in  the  politick  arena.  Mr.  Shell,  who  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  the  author  of  the  delightful  sketches  of  the  Irish 
bar,  published  some  years  since  in  the  New  Mcmihly  Maga^ 
«ifie,  gives  this  picture  of  the  youthful  agitator : — 

**  I?  any  of  you,  my  English  readers,  bein^  a  stranger  in 
Dublin,  should  chance,  as  you  return  on  a  wmter^s  morning 
from  one  of  the  *  small  and  early*  parties  of  that  raking  me- 
tropolis— that  is  to  say,  between  the  hours  of  five  and  six 
o^dock — to  pass  along  tne  south  side  of  Menion-square,  you 
will  not  fail  to  observe  that,  among  those  splendid  mansions, 
there  is  one  evidently  tenanted  by  a  person  whose  habits 
differ  materially  from  those  of  his  fasbionahle  nei^^hbounu 
The  half-opened  parlour  shutter,  and  the  light  within  an- 
nounces that  some  one  dwells  there  whose  time  is  too  precious 
to  permit  him  to  regulate  his  rising  with  the  sun^s.  Should 
your  curiosity  tempt  you  to  ascend  the  steps,  and>  under 
cover  of  the  dark,  to  reconnoitre  the  interior,  you  will  see  a 
tall,  able-bodied  man  standing  at  a  desk,  and  immersed  in 
solitary  occupation.  Upon  the  wall,  in  front  of  him,  there 
hangs  a  crucifix.  From  this,  and  from  the  calm  attitude  of 
the  person  within,  and  from  a  certain  monastic  rotundity 
about  his  neck  and  shoulders,  your  first  impression  will  be 
ftot  be  must  be  some  pious  dignitary  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
absorbed  in  his  matin  devotions.  But  this  conjecture  will 
be  rejected  almost  as  soon  as  formed.  No  sooner  can  the 
eye  take* in  the  other  furniture  of  the  apartment — the  book- 
oases  clogged  with  tomes  in  plain  calf-skin  binding,  the  blue 
covered  octavos  that  lie  about  on  the  tables  and  the  floor, 
the  reams  of  manuscript  in  oblong  folds  and  begirt  widi 
crimson  tape — ^then  it  becomes  evident  that  the  party  medi- 
tating amidst  such  objects  must  be  thinking  far  more  of  the 
iaw  than  the  prophets.^ 
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If  by  aooidenti  says  the  same  writer,  you  should  after- 
wards look  in  at  the  Four  Gourts,  you  would  have  seen  the 
same  individual  transferred  from  the  severe  recluse  of  the 
morning  to  the  joyous  bustling  lawyer  environed  by  clients 
and  attornies.  You  would  hear  him  in  the  midst  of  some 
eloquent  harangue,  addressed  to  the  jury  with  that  winning 
sweetness  and  assurance  of  success  which  he  so  well  knew 
how  to  assume,  burst  forth  into  an  exordium  upon  the  beauty 
of  Green  Erin,  and  proclaim  that  the  hour  of  her  redemp- 
tion was  at  hand.  The  thought  of  Ireland  liberated  seemed 
never  absent  from  his  thoughts ;  it  was  as  a  religion,  and  he 
mixed  it  up  with  every  thought  and  action  of  his  life.  After 
the  fatigues  of  the  law  courts,  he  would  speak  at  one,  two, 
sometimes  three  political  dinners,  and  then  retire  to  rest,  to  be- 

B*n  before  the  comingof  thesun  thesame  indefatigable  labours* 
ow  could  such  a  man  fail?  In  1813,  an  event  occurred  which 
might  be  considered  to  have  formed  an  epoch  in  his  life. 
The  Dublin  Corporation  was  the  very  centre  and  focus  at 
that  period  of  the  Orange  ascendancy  party,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  they  were  a  snamefully  corrupt  body.  O^'Oonnell, 
in  attacking  them,  was  consequently  killing  two  birds  with 
one  stone— exposing  moral  turpitude  and  religious  bigotry. 
In  the  course  of  one  of  his  attacks  upon  that  £>dy,  he  spoke 
of  them  as  a  beggarly  lot.  They  at  once  determmed  to  fix 
a  quarrel  upon  him,  and  for  that  purpose  AldermanD^'Esterre, 
a  dead  shot,  paraded  the  streets  with  a  thick  stick,  threaten- 
ing to  inflict  personal  chastisement  upon  him  if  he  should 
meet  him.  A  duel  was  the  consequence,  and  the  practised 
duellist,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  fell  before  the  fire  of  the 
peaceful  lawyer.  It  was  not  on  this  occasion  that  he  re-, 
gistered  his  vow  never  again  to  fight  a  duel ;  for  in  the  next 
year  he. was  only  prevented  by  the  officers  of  justice  from 
meeting  Mr.  Peel,  then  secretary  for  Ireland,  in  a  similar 
conflict.  It  was  made  shortly  after  this  misunderstanding, 
however,  and  all  men  applauded  his  resolution,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  condemned  his  use  of  personal  and  insulting 
language,  when  he  had  denied  himself  the  ordinary  means 
among  gentlemen  of  giving  satisfaction. 

Upon  the  accession  of  George  the  Fourth,  a  very  general 
opinion  prevailed  that  emancipation  stood  within  the  grasp 
of  those  patriots  who  had  so  lone  labQ^red  to  obtain  it.  In 
1821,  the  royal  visit  to  Ireland  filled  the  whole  people  with 
lovalty.  CUonnell  received  the  monarch  on  his  bended  knee 
when  he  first  touched  the  shore  of  Ireland,  and  u^n  his 
departure  he  presented  him  with  a  laurel  orown,  which  wm^ 
graciously  received.     When,  however,  the  Irish  people  found 
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nothing  came  of  the  royal  progress  but  a  compliment  to  all 
parties  on  their  not  having  disturbed  him  with  their  com- 
plaints, the  disappointment  of  the  Oatholics  roused  them  to 
indignant  energy. 

In  1823,  O  Gonnell  conceived  the  idea  of  the  Catholic  As- 
sociation. He  consulted  Sheil,  who  hesitated,  and  said  it 
would  not  work.  ^^  But  I  will  make  it  work,^  said  C^GonnelL 
The  association  was  formed.  By  means  of  this  organisation 
thev  determined  to  arouse  the  whole  Catholic  population  to 
action.  The  foundation  was  soon  laid,  and  they  agreed  to 
meet  in  the  parlour  of  a  bookseller,  in  Dublin.  Ten  members 
were  considered  sufficient  to  found  the  association.  Four 
meetings  were  held,  but  notwithstanding  the  most  pressing 
invitations,  the  ten  members  could  not  be  found.  The  last 
day  they  were  eight,  and  after  waiting  two  hours  they  were 
about  to  separate,  when  O^Gonnell  heard  voices  in  the  book- 
seller^cr  shop.  They  were  those  of  three  students  in  divinity 
who  came  to  purchase  books. 

According  to  the  statutes  of  the  association  in  emhr^o^ 
every  ecclesiastic  was  ip$o  facto  a  member.  Mr.  O^Connell 
invited  the  students  to  take  their  places — they  hesitated. 
He  forced  them  into  the  room,  and  closing  the  door,  he  ex- 
claimed with  a  thundering  voice — **  We  are  constituted — 
Mr.  Shell,  I  call  on  you  to  speak.*^  From  this  moment  the 
association  began  to  send  its  agitating  waves  outward,  like  a 
stone  dropped  suddenly  into  still  water.  In  a  short  time  all 
the  priests  became  members.  These  levers  of  Irish  Society 
secured,  the  passions  and  energies  of  the  nation  were  lifted 
with  ease.  The  Kent  was  instituted,  and  the  sinews  of  war 
poured  in  so  rapidly,  that  the  association  became  a  powerful 
engine  both  for  offensive  and  defensive  warfare.  An  ener- 
getic press  supported  the  exertions  of  the  New  National 
Party,  and  a  host  of  talent  rushed  into  the  ranks.  The  go- 
vernment of  the  day  became  alarmed,  and  in  1825  the^ 
brought  in  a  bill  for  the  suppression  of  the  association.  This 
measure  had  the  effect  of  causing  the  association  to  dissolve 
itself  J  but,  like  the  fabled  monster  of  old,  no  sooner  was  the 
bead  cut  off  than  a  thousand  others  sprung  uf>  from  its 
blood.  Every  provincial  town  now  had  its  association,  os- 
tensibly for  the  purposes  of  charity,  but  really  to  carry  out 
the  agitation  which  the  metropolitan  institution  had  been 
suppressed  for  beginning.  This  year  O'^Connell  succeeded  to 
the  Derrynane  estate  on  the  death  of  his  uncle. 

At  the  general  election  of  1826,  Mr.  O'Connell  brought 
the  influence  of  the  new  organisation  to  bear  in  forwardmg 
the  concession  of  tho  Catholic  claims.    Popular  candidates 
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were  proposed  eTerywbere.  Orange  ouididataB  were  beaten 
in  their  own  strongholds.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1828, 
that  the  grand  moTO  was  made  which  secured  Emancipation. 
A  vacancy  having  occurred  for  the  Gounty  of  Glare,  a  Mr. 
O^Gorman  Mahon,  with  a  sudden  impulse,  proposed  Mn 
O'Gonnell  as  a  candidate.  The  proportion  came  at  a  moment 
when  the  population  was  ripe  for  action.  CGonnell  for 
Glare !  was  the  watchword  throughout  Ireland  with  all  good 
Gatholics.  His  opponent  was  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  a  member  of 
the  ministry,  a  supporter  of  the  Gatholic  claims,  and  a  re- 
sident landlord.  His  exertions  and  the  whole  exertions  of 
the  government  were,  however,  wholly  and  signally  unsuo- 
cessful.  During  three  days  the  Irish  electors,  escorted  by  a 
multitude  of  peasants,  repaired  to  the  hustings  and  openly 
voted  for  O^'Gonnell.  No  act  of  disorder,  no  sign  of  intem- 
perance  disturbed  this  immense  re-union. 

A  solemn  circumstance,  says  a  writer  in  the  French  JVo- 
iionaly  imparted  a  dramatic  colour  to  the  event.  At  night- 
fall, when  the  result  of  the  poll  was  about  to  be  proclaimed, 
a  Gatholic  clergyman  made  his  way  through  the  crowd,  as- 
cended the  hustings,  and  commanding  silence  with  his  hand, 
slowly  pronounced  these  words : — ^^  Irishmen,  brethren  !  an 
impious  Gatholic  had  the  misfortune  to  vote  for  Fitzgerald.^ 
(^  ohame,  shame  !^  exclaimed  the  indignant  people.)  ^'Silence!^ 
replied  the  speaker  in  a  severe  tone :  ^'  the  indignation  of 
man  is  feeble  compared  with  the  wrath  of  God  !  The  hand 
of  the  Almighty  has  punished  him.  I  inform  you  that  he 
has  just  been  struck  with  apoplexv.  A  prayer  for  his  soul!^ 
And  in  an  instant  the  whole  multitude  fell  upon  their  knees^ 
only  to  be  aroused  from  them  by  the  shout — '^  O'Gonnell  ia 
returned.^  We  give  the  anecdote,  not  that  we  admire  its 
good  taste,  but  to  show  the  excited  state  into  which  the  Irish 
people  were  thrown  just  at  this  moment.  The  spirit  this 
triumph  gave  to  the  Irish  party,  and,  above  all,  some  signifi- 
cant indications  of  a  sympathy  between  the  Irish  regiments 
and  the  people,  were  the  real  cause  of  the  concession  of 
Gatholic  Emancipation,  which  was  announced  in  a  speech 
from  the  throne  at  the  commencement  of  the  session  of  1829. 

In  the  year  1830,  Mr.  CGonnell  first  commenced  the  agi- 
tation for  the  Repeal  of  the  Union.  In  January,  1831,  how- 
ever, Mr.  O^Connell  was  indicted  by  Earl  Grey^'s  government 
for  a  breach  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  passed  m  1829,  for 
suppressing  the  Gatholic  Association.  After  many  legal 
quibbles,  he  at  last  pleaded  guilty ;  but  before  he  could  be 
brought  up  for  puilishment,  the  temporary^  act  on  which  he 
had  been  mdicted  expired,  and  the  discussion  on  the  Reform 
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Bill  shortly  after  ooming  on,  Mr.  O^Oonneirs  influenoe  was 
too  valuable  a  support  to  the  government  to  permit  it  to 
enforce  the  verdict  against  him. 

At  the  general  election  in  1832,  the  repeal  pledge  was  ex- 
acted from  every  possible  Irish  candidate.  O^Gonnell  con- 
sequently found  himself  in  the  Reformed  House  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  at  least  forty  members,  whose  alleged  subser- 
viency to  his  will  caused  them  to  be  nicknamed  the  ^'  tail.*" 

At  the  commencement  of  this  session  the  Coercion  bill  was 
passed,  against  which  O^Connell  exerted  himself  to  the  utter- 
most of  his  powers  ;  and  in  1834,  the  question  of  repeal  was 
for  the  first  and  last  time  brought  under  the  consideration  of 
the  House.  A  debate  of  seven  nights  terminated  in  a  divi- 
sion in  which  repeal  wa«  decided  against  by  a  majority  of 
523  to  38.     Only  one  British  member  voted  for  repeaL 

Mr.  O'ConneU  supported  the  Melbourne  admmistration 
with  great  earnestness,  not  dropping  for  a  moment,  however, 
his  agitation  in  Ireland.  In  1836,  he  formed  a  general  Na- 
tional Association ;  in  1838,  the  Precursors^  Society,  which 
afterwards  made  way  for  the  Repeal  Association.  When  Sir 
R.  Peel  came  into  power  in  1841,  O'ConneU  commenced  this 
agitation  with  the  fierceness  which  he  always  exhibited  to- 
wards the  Tory  party.  He  roused  the  whole  population ; 
and  during  the  sumihers  of  1843  and  H4,  Ireland  witnessed 
a  scene  such  as  it  n^ver  did  before,  and  perhaps  never  will 
again — assemblies  of  men  counted  by  the  hundred  thousands, 
swayed  by  the  will  of  one  man,  and  meeting  and  dispersing 
without  the  slightest  violence.  The  Peel  ministry,  however, 
became  frightened  at  their  increasing  numbers,  and  with  the 
simjpfe  display  of  artillery  and  dragoons  upon  the  meeting- 
place  of  Glontarf,  piit  ia  end  for  ever  to  these  demonstrations. 
The  split  b,etw^en  ifae  Old  and  Young  Irelanders  seems  to  , 
have  been  the  first  event  which  shook  the  confidence  of 
O^Connell  in  hiGt  own  pbwers.  He  saw  with  dismay  the  young  ; 
and  most  vigorous  of  h^s  partisans,  beaded  hy  Smith  O^Briei), , 
who  stood  high  with  the  Irish  Xfbefals,  arrayed  against  him* 
and  the  guiding  principle  of  his  life,  the  doctrine  of  non^phy- 
sical  force,  derided  and  lai^gl^ed  at.  The  Famine  then  came 
and  paralysed  the  Rent;  disease  JTellupoq  him;  and,  bro- 
ken down  and  debilitated,  ho  retire^ 'to;  di^.  fi|^  away  fro|m 
the  active  scenes  of  his  youth,  and  that  momjiiain  home  wheic® 
the  merry  cry  of  his  beagles  had  resounded  for  so  mapy  long  « 
eventful  years. 

He  died  at  Genoa,  on  the  15th  of  Mayi  ,X817.       , 

'Sonie  of  O^OoDnelPs  speeches  against  the  !pbrn-I^W9  so  (a^ 
back  as  1815,  and  in  years  closely  succeeding,  when  Man- 
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Chester  had  become  submissive  to  the  atrocious  robbery  of 
the  nation  by  the  landlords  through  those  laws,  evinced  a 
clear-sightedness  and  comprehensive  judgment.  His  address 
at  one  of  the  great  banquets  in  Manchester  is  elsewhere  in- 
serted. O'^Oonnell^s  reception  at  one  of  the  weekly  meetings 
of  the  Anti-Corn- Law  League,  at  Oovent-garden  Theatre,  m 
1844,  immediately  after  his  liberation  from  prison,  in  Ireland, 
(that  imprisonment  which  followed  the  prosecution  for 
^'  Sedition  '*'*  spoken  in  1843,)  was  an  ovation  such  as  few 
public  men,  if  any,  received  before.  From  his  rising  to 
speak  until  his  voice  was  heard,  fifteen  minutes  of  time 
elapsed  in  demonstrations  of  passionate  joy.  Persons  pre- 
sent, of  opinions  hostile  to  O^CK>nnell  on  nearly  all  subjects, 
were  smitten  with  frenzy.  Ladies  fainted)— others  wept, — 
men  felt  their  common  wits  gone ;  and  four  thousand  people 
were  in  fits  of  ungovernable  insanity,  which  was  at  times 
subdued,  but  again  and  again  renewed  throughout  the  hour 
of  his  speech.  It  was  the  last  great  public  oration  which 
O^Oonnell  made. 


SRTriON  ZVI. — JAMBS  WILSON,  M.  P. 

This  gentleman  was  bom  at  Hawick,  in  Scotland,  in  1805. 
His  father  and  family  were  actively  and  successfully  engaged 
in  the  woollen  manumctures  of  that  busy  toTvu.  In  1832,  he 
married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Preston,  a  respectable 
tradesman,  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Subsequently,  Mr.  Wilson 
was  engaged  in  business  as  a  hat  manufacturer,  in  London. 
His  aptitude  for  the  study  of  statistics  led  to  his  intimacy 
with  gentlemen  of  kindred  pursuits.  His  contributions  to 
the  literature  of  Free  Trade  were  of  the  highest  order.  In 
1839,  he  published  a  series  of  papers,  entitled  ^'  The  Influences 
of  the  Com  Laws."  These  were  reprinted  in  the  Anti-Com- 
Law  Circular,  and  in  various  ways  widely  distributed  by  the 
League.  It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  influence  of  those 
essays. 

In  1840,  he  contributed  to  the  Free  Trade  cause  another 
work,  entitled  ^'  Fluctuations  of  Currency,  Commerce,  and 
Manufactures.**^  In  1841,  he  produced  for  the  same  purpose, 
"The  Revenue;  or  What  should  the  Chancellor  do?''  In 
1847,  he  published  a  more  elaborate  Work  on  "Capital, 
Currency,  and  Banking.''  This  was  chiefly  a  reprint  from 
his  editorial  essays  in  the  Economiit  newspaper.  He  estab- 
lished that  paper  in  1843.  It  at  once  tooK  the  first  rank  as 
a  commercial  journal,  and  has  been  successful  to  its  proprie- 
tor, as  well  as  eminently  useful  to  the  public. 
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In  1847,  he  was  eleoted  member  for  Westbury,  in  Wilt- 
shire. He  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Gontrol, 
in  May,  1848,  by  Lord  John  Russell,  and  held  office  until 
the  dissolution  of  the  ministry  in  1852.  At  the  general 
election  in  July,  of  that  year,  he  was  returned  for  Westbury, 
and  on  the  formation  of  the  Aberdeen  Ministry  in  December, 
(on  the  downfall  of  that  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,)  he  was  ap- 

Eointed  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Wilson 
as  not  spoken  often  in  parliament,  nor  can  it  be  said  that 
his  speeches  have  been  eloquent.  But,  like  his  literature, 
th^  have  been  eminently  practical. 

It  has  been  enviously  urged  against  Mr.  Wilson,  that 
he  got  into  parliament  by  the  favour  of  one  noble  Lord, 
(Radnor,)  and  inta  office  by  courting  the  patronage  of  other 
lords,  prime  ministers,  and  eminent  commoners.  His  appoint- 
ments to  office  rest  on  very  different  grounds.  Noble  lords, 
prime  ministers,  and  eminent  commoners  found  that  when 
they  required  commercial  facts,  and  instant  calculations  in 
the  emergency  of  the  debates,  they  could  turn  to  James 
Wilson,  as  to  a  Gazette,  or  Encyclopeedia,  or  Ready  Beck- 
oner.  What  wonder  that  they  should  give  him  an  office 
which  placed  him  at  their  side  upon  the  front  of  the  Treasury 
Bench !  And  this  done,  and  recorded,  what  could  be  said 
in  these  pages  that  would  be  more  honourable  to  James 
Wilson? 

SECTION  XVII. — JOSEPH   BROTHBRTON,  M,  P. 

This  gentleman  was  many  vears  a  person  whose  opinions 
were  asked  and  followed  by  the  more  intelligent  and  liberal 
politicians  of  Manchester,  before  the  existence  of  the  Anti- 
Corn-Law  League.  He  is  the  son  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
Brotherton,  who  was  a  cotton-spinner  and  manufacturer,  in 
Manchester  and  Salford.  He  was  bom  the  22d  of  May, 
1783,  at  Whittinffton,  near  Chesterfield,  Derbvshire ;  and 
in  1806,  married  Martha,  third  daughter  of  the  late  Mr. 
Joseph  Harvey,  of  the  same  place,  gentleman. 

In  early  life,  Mr.  Brotherton  was  employed  in  his  father^s 
mill,  and  underwent  the  usual  routine  of  toil  incident  to  the 
life  of  a  factory-boy.  It  was  to  this  period  of  his  life  that  he 
alluded  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  discussion  on  the 
Ten-hours^  Bill.  He  steadily  worked  his  way  through  every 
gradation  in  the  mill,  became  a  partner  in  the  concern  in 
1805,  but  retired  from  business  in  1819.  His  father  died  in 
1810. 
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Mr.  Brotherton  took  an  active  part  for  many  yeara  in  the 
management  of  the  local  afiaira  of  the  town  of  Saiford  where 
he  resided. 

There  were  various  public  charities  bequeathed  by  the 
piety  of  former  generations  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  Saiford. 
These  had  become  in  the  lapse  of  years  diverted  from  their 
original  purpose. 

Mr.  Brotnerton,  then  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  (1812,) 
devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to  the  correction 
of  those  abuses,  and  in  the  end  he  was  completely  successful, 
and  the  funds  have  ever  since  been  distributed  according  to 
the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  founders,  and  their  appro- 
priation made  public  to  all  concerned. 

Saiford  since  the  vear  1800,  has  increased  in  population 
and  property  four-fold,  and,  as  a  consequence,  several  acts 
of  parliament  have  been  required  for  its  governance ;  and  a 
Oharter  of  Incorporation  was  granted  in  1843. 

In  all  these  matters,  so  important  to  the  social  economy 
and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants,  Mr.  Brotherton^s  advice  and 
assistance  were  frequently  sought  by  his  fellow-townsmen, 
and  were  willingly  rendered.  His  influence  extended  over 
the  locality  in  which  he  resided,  and  his  services  on  depu- 
tations to  London  with  regard  to  the  Manchester  Pouce 
Bill  in  1826,  and  other  measures,  are  still  spoken  of  in  terms 
of  grateful  respect. 

He  was  mainly  instrumental  in  procuring  for  Saiford  the 
privilege  of  returning  one  member  to  parliament  under  the 
Reform  Bill ;  Manchester  being,  at  the  same  time,  favoured 
with  two :  and  the  electors,  in  order  to  testify  their  respect 
and  confidence,  elected  Mr.  Brotherton  their  first  represent- 
ative on  the  13th  of  December,  1832,  by  a  large  majority 
deeming  him  worthy  to  be  entrusted  with  the  most  important 
charge  they  could  confer  upon  him. 

He  has  now  (1 852,)  been  elected  for  six  successive  parlia- 
ments, without  his  incurring  one  shilling  of  expense,  or 
soliciting  a  single  vote. 

In  his  address  from  the  hustings  at  his  first  election,  Mr. 
Brotherton  declared  himself  to  be  opposed  to  all  monopolies 
as  being  -bad  in  principle.  He  said  it  was  impossible  to 
defend  a  system  which  taxed  all  the  people  for  the  benefit  of 
a  particular  class.  He  was  therefore  for  the  entire  repeal  of 
the  Corn-laws,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  raise  the  price  of 
com,  and  transfer  the  difference,  or  the  greater  part  of  it, 
into  the  pockets  of  the  landlords.  He  was  also  for  the  re- 
moval of  all  commercial  restrictions. 

Mr.  Brotherton  during  the  time  he  has  sat  in  parliament 
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has  been  distinguished  for  his  diligence  on  Committees,  his 
indefatigable  attention  to  the  interests  of  his  constituents, 
and  for  his  endeavours  to  put  an  end  to  midnight  legislation. 

His  attendance  at  the  divisions  of  the  House  of  Commons 
is  remarkably  punctual.  He  exceeds  in  the  number  of  votes 
any  other  member  in  the  House ;  and  his  votes  have  always 
been  in  strict  accordance  with  the  principles  he  professed  at 
the  time  he  was  first  elected. 

Mr.  Brotherton  does  not  often  address  the  House,  but  he 
has  delivered  his  sentiments  on  various  important  oeeasions, 
and  his  speeches  will  be  found  replete  with  excellent  common 
sense  and  solid  and  important  information  on  the  different 
subjects  under  discussion.  The  following  remarks,  taken 
from  *'  The  Secitmany''  in  March  1847,  give  a  just  view  of  his 
character : — '*  The  public  who  know  Mr.  Brotherton  as  a 
guardian  of  the  hours  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  not  so 
well  aware  of  the  esteem  and  respect  in  which  he  is  univer- 
sally held  in  that  House.  Quiet  and  conciliatory  in  his  man- 
ners,  yet  firm  in  the  maintenance  of  his  opinions,  no  violent 
agitator,  but  a  staunch  and  incorruptible  friend  of  the  people, 
with  no  pretensions  to  oratory,  meek  and  unassuming  in 
every  way,  yet  a  clear-headed  and  strong-minded  speaker, 
Mr.  Brotherton  is  respected  by  all."" 

From  the  evidence  which  was  given  before  the  Select  com- 
mittee on  Public  Libraries  in  1849,  of  which  Mr.  Brotherton 
was  a  member,  he  was  convinced  that  the  establishment  of 
Free  Libraries  and  Museums  in  connection  with  Municipal 
Corporations  was  a  great  public  want  requiring  fulfilment. 
With  his  characteristic  promptitude  to  action,  he  employed 
the  Easter  holidays  of  that  year  in  conference  with  some  of 
the  most  public-spirited  gentlemen  ot  Salford,  the  object 
being  to  institute  a  library  and  museum  in  that  borongfa. 
A  number  of  gentlemen,  with  the  mayor,  £.  Langworthy, 
Esq.,  at  their  head,  formed  themselves  into  an  association  ; 
the  result  was  that  when  the  Act  passed  enabling  corpo- 
rations to  establish  libraries,  Salford  had  begun  the  work, 
and  was  the  first  borough  in  the  kingdom  to  take  advantage 
of  that  Act.  The  borough  of  Manchester,  led  by  its  mayor. 
Sir  John  Potter,  soon  after  followed  the  exampfe ;  and  in 
the  week  (of  September,  1852,)  when  the  present  lines  were 
written  the  magnificent  Free  Library  of  Manchester  is  trans- 
ferred by  Sir  John  Potter  anxi  its  founders  to  the  keeping  of 
the  Corporation  in  trust  for  the  public  for  ever.  Many 
distinguished  strangers  and  citizens  were  present  on  that 
remarkable  occasion,  and  none  there  had  a  higher  claim  on 
the  public  gratitude,  (if  the  nation,  and  not  Manchester 
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alon6>  were  considered  as  interested  in  the  institution  of 
free  libraries,)  than  the  quiet  looker-on — the  plain^  amiable, 
venerable  Joseph  Brotherton. 

SBCTION  XVUI. JOSEPH  HUMB,  M.  P. 

Thb  limits  of  the  present  volume  do  not  admit  of  memoirs 
of  the  eminent  members  of  the  legislature  who,  in  the  latter 
years  of  the  Oom-Laws,  took  a  lead  in  Free  Trade  legisla- 
tion : — such  as  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  John  Russell,  and 
their  colleagues.  Their  political  Lives  have  embodied  too 
many  great  subjects  as  well  as  small  ones  to  be  compressed 
into  a  few  pages.  But  there  is  one— whose  political  life 
though  as  various  as  theirs  cannot  be  omitted  here,  namely — 
Joseph  Hume ! 

This  eminent  public  servant  was  bom  at  Montrose,  in  the 
year  1777.  His  father  was  master  of  a  small  fishing  or 
trading  vessel,  and  died  when  he,  the  eldest  son,  was  not 
more  than  ten  years  of  age.  Of  the  father  we  know  nothing ; 
but  the  efforts  and  success  of  the  mother  of  Joseph  Hume 
tell  her  character,  and  add  another  to  the  many  evidences 
of  the  truthfulness  of  the  sajrins,  that  almost  all  great  men 
bad  remarkable  mothers.  Left,  doubtless,  in  very  humble 
circumstances,  with  a  large  familv,  Mrs.  Hume  was  compelled 
to  open  a  shop,  and  toil  hard  for  their  support  and  educa- 
tion. Her  task  was  a  hard  one,  but  her  success  must  have 
been  a  great  and  sweet  reward.  Her  son  Joseph  was  placed 
at  school  in  Montrose,  and  soon  attracted  attention  by  his 
activity  and  intelligence.  He  was  then  placed  with  a  surgeon 
in  his  native  town,  with  whom  he  remained  three  years.  At 
the  end  of  that  period)  and  when  he  was  about  sixteen  years 
of  age,  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  attended 
the  medical  classes,  and  took  his  degree  of  Member  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  there  within  three  years. 

Next  he  obtained,  (by  the  influence  of  the  late  Lord 
Panmure,  it  is  believed)  a  cadetship  in  the  East  India  Oom- 
pany'^s  service,  but,  previous  to  entering  upon  it,  made — ^as 
was  then  usual,  pernaps  compulsory — two  voyages  to  India 
in  the  Company'^s  vessels ;  first,  as  an  assistant-surgeon,  and 
afterwards  as'  surgeon.  In  the  interval  between  these 
voyages,  he  attendra  the  Loidon  Hospitids,  and  became  a 
Member  of  the  London  College  of  Surgeons.  Many  years 
after  this  period.  Sir  Astley  Uooper,  the  eminent  surgeon, 
jocularly  reminded  Mr.  Hume  that  he  had  been  in  early  life 
one  of  his,  Sir  AstleyX  pupils. 
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In  the  Tear  1799,  Mr.  Hume  joined  the  medical  establish- 
ment in  Bengal,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  he  attained  to 
an  eminent  position  proves  that  he  was  not  only  perseymog 
and  industnous,  but  gifted,  in  addition,  with  great  natural 
quickness. 

At  the  time  when  he  got  to  India  the  Mahratta  war  was 
in  progress,  and  everything  bore  an  essentially  military 
stamp.  The  habits  of  the  Europeans  were  such  as  reflected 
no  Kreat  credit  upon  them.  They  lived  in  the  most  reckleas 
and  extravagant  manner;  very  few  took  the  trouble  to  be- 
come men  of  business,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term :  and 
very  few  indeed  took  the  pains  to  acauire  the  language  of 
those  whom  they  had  to  command,  and  by  whom  they  were 
surrounded.  Mr.  Hume^'s  shrewd,  good  sense,  told  him  that 
their  errors  offered  him  a  fine  field.  He  had  learnt  the 
valuable  lesson  that  a  man  who  gave  way  to  habits  of  indul- 
gence, in  a  hot  countrvi  was  irretrievably  enervated  and 
ruined.  Temperance,  therefore,  became  with  him  a  golden 
rule.  His  love  of  order  made  him  accurate  in  his  aeoounta, 
and  careful  in  his  disbursements;  and  his  judgment  told 
him»  that  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  natives,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  understand  them.  By  his  temperance  he  retained 
his  health ;  by  his  regularity  he  won  ttie  confidence  of  his 
superiors  in  position,  and  in  a  very  short  time,  his  acquire- 
ments in  the  native  languages  laid  the  foundation  dt  his 
fortune. 

It  came  about  in  the  following  manner:-* In  1803,  only 
his  fourth  year  in  India,  he  was  with  General  Powell^'s 
division  of  tne  army,  when,  by  death  or  accident,  no  one  was 
at  hand  to  act  as  interpret^.  Mr.  Hume  volunteered  his 
services,  and  showed  so  much  aptitude  and  proficiency,  that 
he  was  appointed  interpreter  to  the  division  of  the  anny  to 
which  he  belonged.  Shortly  after  this  time  he  also  became 
the  chief  medioalofficer  of  the  staff.  These  two  appointments 
would  seem  to  be  sufficient  for  any  one  man  to  perfomu 
under  the  burning  sun  of  India,  but  Mr.  Hume^s  constitution 
seems  to  have  been  proof  against  such  things,  and  before 
long,  he  was,  in  addition  to  his  other  offices,  paymaster  and 
postmaster  also.  And  when  difficulties  arose  m  obtaining 
supplies  of  food  for  the  army,  he  undertook  several  contract^ 
and,  by  his  zeal,  and  determined  unceasing  energy,  succeeded 
in  furnishing  the  required  commodities,  with  great  satisfiete- 
tion  to  those  in  command,  and  with  great  pecuniary  benefit 
to  himself. 

Fortunes  were  made  rapidly  in  that  day  in  India,  but  we 
doubt  if  any  man  ever  made  so  much  money  in  so  short  a 
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time  by  his  own  industry  and  perseverance  as  Mr.  Hume. 
He  left  England  for  India  in  1799,  and  in  nine  years  from 
that  time  he  had  returned  home  with  an  ample  fortune. 

It  is  said  that  one  of  his  first  acts  on  his  return  home,  was 
the  making  a  provision  for  such  of  his  family  as  were  in  need 
and  deserving  of  his  assistance,  and  such  a  proceeding  would 
be  in  complete  accordance  with  his  character,  for  we  know 
that  such  deeds  have  not  been  few  or  far  between,  and  that 
his  career  of  laborious  usefulness  has  been  graced  and  hal- 
lowed by  numberless  acts  of  generous  and  unostentatious 
benevolence. 

The  restless  desire  for  information  which  so  strongly  marks 
Mr.  Hume'^s  mind,  evinced  itself  characteristically  upon  his 
return  to  this  country.  He  had  been  confined  during  the 
early  years  of  his  manhood  to  the  narrow  circle  of  Indian 
society,  and  he  doubtless  felt  upon  his  arrival  in  England, 
the  want  of  a  more  general  acquaintance  with  the  world. 
Besides,  although  his  education  bad  been  as  eood  probably 
as  was  enjoyed  by  his  fellow-countrymen  of  tnat  day ;  his 
application  to  an  absorbing  profession  had  of  course  narrow- 
ed the  scope  of  his  studies,  while  it  gave  decision  and  stead- 
iness to  his  character.  Feeling  his  wants,  and  determining 
to  supplv  them,  were  the  same  thing  with  him,  so  he  at  once 
arranged  the  means  of  its  accomplishment,  and  his  practical 
turn  of  mind  did  not  lead  him  to  study  foreign  countries  be- 
fore he  knew  his  own,  but  to  make  a  complete  tour,  in  the  first 
instance,  of  his  own  country.  He  therefore  started  at  once 
upon  his  labour,  and  is  said  to  have  visited  every  place  in  the 
United  Kingdom  that  enjoyed  any  degree  of  manufacturing 
celebrity.  In  this  tour  he  acquired  a  vast  aniount  of  infor- 
mation, and  made  himself  practically  acquainted  with  the 
wants  and  habits  of  thought  of  the  various  classes  of  the 
people.  When  he  had  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  this 
country  as  satisfied  his  inquiring  mind,  he  gave  the  greater 
part  of  two  years  to  other  lands,  and  visited  in  succession, 
Spain  and  Portugal,  Turkev,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  the  Ionian 
Islands,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Malta,  and  other  pkices. 

In  181 2,  we  find  him  again  on  English  ground,  his  mind 
expanded  by  his  travels  and  by  his  increased  acquaintance 
with  men  of  all  nations ;  and  with  his  energies  as  restless  and 
as  unwearied  as  ever.  To  remain  inactive  would  have  been 
to  him  the  severest  punishment,  a  life  of  indolence  would 
have  killed  him  in  a  ww  years,  work  was  his  mission,  and 
work  was  soon  found.  He  was  not  however  quite  an  un- 
occupied man  at  this  time,  for  he  had  invested  some  of  his 
capital  in  an  army  agency  and  accoutrement  establishment, 
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of  which,  we  beliere,  his  brother  was  th^  ehief  partner,  and 
he  eontiiraed  for  eereral  years  to  be  a  deeping  partner  in  the 
firm.  ThirheweVer  gave  him  no  personal  work ;  and  a  pro- 
position was  made  to  him  to  enter  parliament^  which  he  did 
in  18121  'A  taeeiibVhad  b^en  caused  in  the  Yepresentation 
df  Weymouth,  by  the  de^th  of ^  Sif*  Jrife?-  JWmetene^  the  paM 
tron  and  representatH^  of  the  Witmgh ;  and  Mr.  3™^®  ^^ 
deoted  to  fill  the  vacant  seat.  '    ' 

In  the  Joomals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  we  find  that  a 
new  writ  was  issued  for  Weymouth  atid  Welcomtie  Begis,  on 
the  7th  of  January,  1812,  on  the  Aeath  of  Sir  John  LowUier 
Johnstone,  Baronet ;  and  hi  the  Londpn  CFazette  of  the  SM 
of  the  same  month,  we  find'tWannouneement  of  Mr.  Hume's 
eleetion. 

The  Parliament  of  which  Mr.  Hume  thus  became  a  mem- 
ber, only  sat  until  the  SOth  of  July  following. 

It  has  been  said  that  Hume  began  hispohtioal  career  as  a 
tory-'^-we  shall  soon  see  how  much  truthralness  is  contained 
in  that  assertion.  It  is  true  he  sat  for  a  rotten  borough,  at 
a  time  however  when  the  fact  of  so  doing  had  scarcely  ever 
been  hinted  at  as  disgraceful,  and  that  he  sat  on  the  minis- 
teriiJ  benches  and  was  considered  to  be  a  supporter  of  a 
tory  ministiT.  We  have  said  that  the  session  only  lasted 
six  months  from  the  time  of  Mr.  Huroe'^s  election,  and  we 
shall  now  see  what  records  remain  indicative  of  his  opinions 
and  votes  during  this  the  first  of  his  many  parliamentary 
campaigns. 

On  referring  casually  to  Hansard's  Debates  for  the  session 
of  1812,  the  name  of  Joseph  Hume  is  not  to  be  found,  the 
speeches  of  the  new  member  being  attributed  to  another 
gentleman,  Mr.  W.  H.  Hume,  who  then  sat  in  parliament. 
We  are  enabled  to  correct  this  error  in  two  cases,  bv  refer- 
rinff  to  three  pamphlets  printed  by  Mr.  Hume  himself —one 
entitled  ^'  Extracts  from  a  Speech  on  Education,*"  and  bear- 
ing date  1st  July,  181 2  ;  another  referring  to  the  same  sub- 
ject, entitled  ^'Speech  on  the  Penitentiaiy  House,  fee.;** 
and  a  third  bearing  date  the  same  year,  and  entitled  ^^  Oopy 
of  a  Letter  to  the  Chancellor  of  ^e  Exchequer,  and  Sub- 
stance of  the  Speech  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  on  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  Frame- work  Knitters'*  Bill.'" 

Some  if  not  all  of  these  pamphlets  are  to  be  found  in  the 
British  Museum  Library,  and  the  speeches  themselves  may 
be  found  in  Hansard,  vol.  23,  pages  877  and  1162. 

Mr.  Hume'^s  first  recorded  speech  was  in  favour  of  public 
education.  Parliament  was  asked  to  mint  a  sum  of  money 
to  build  a  penitentiary  house,  and  Mr.  Hume  seized  the  op* 
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portonity  to  record  his  opinion  of  the  valne  of  education, 
and  its  influence  on  the  morality  of  the  people.  He  inaiafted 
on  the  necessity  of  education  for  the  moral  reformation  of 
the  people ;  and  dwelt  on  the  fact  that,  ^*  the  commitments 
and  executions  in  England  and  Scotland,  respectively,  are  in 
inverse  proportion  to  their  educational  condition.^  We  do 
not  know  whether  this  was  Mr,  Humor's  first  speech ;  but 
we  certainly  were  pleased  when  we  found  that  the  first  words 
which  he  is  recorded  to  have  delivered  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should  have  been  in  favour  of  the  moral  elevation  of 
(he  people,  and  that  half  a  century  since  he  was  actively 
alive  to  the  fact  that  an  educated  people  will  be  a  moral 
people,  and  that  intellectual  culture  and  moral  degradation 
are  the  natural  and  eternal  enemies  and  destroyers  of  each 
othei;.  That  .^s  idea  had  fully  possessed  his  mind,  is  ex- 
hibited by  the  fact  that  some  montns  before  the  debate  just 
alluded  to,  we  find  Mr.  Hume  addressing  his  constituentiEi  at 
Weymouth  on  the  propriety  of  establishmff  a  school  for  the 
education  of  the  poor  boys  of  the  neighbourhood.  This 
meeting  took  place  within  a  month  of  his  election. 

The  last  month  of  the  session  gave  Mr.  Hume  an  oppor> 
tunity  of  showine  his  metal,  and  it  was  not  thrown  away. 
The  frame-work  knitters  of  Nottingham  had  fallen  into  great 
distress,  and  had  complained  bitterly  of  the  introduction  ot 
machinery,  and  of  new  and  cheaper  articles  of  production ; 
and  a  bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament  nominally  to  pro- 
tect them,  but  in  reality  to  cramp  and  fetter  the  masters  in 
such  a  manner  as  would,  certainly,  if  carried,  have  put  an 
end  to  the  entire  trade  of  hosiery  in  Nottingham  in  a  very 
few  years,  and  have  reduced  the  condition  of  the  workmen 
to  a  much  worse  state  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  Mr. 
Hume  sat  on  the  ministerial  benches  listening  to  the  speeches 
of  the  supporters  of  the  bill,  and  became  convinced  tnat  the 
proposed  mterference  would  be  most  unjust  and  mischievous. 
He  told  his  thoughts  to  those  with  whom  he  sat ;  but  they 
were  astonished  that  he  should  think  of  opposing  a  minis- 
terial measure.  His  scruples  were  not  to  be  satisfied  by 
astonishment,  or  be  decreased  by  the  difllculties  in  his  way  ; 
and  he  had  the  audacity  to  get  up  in  the  House  and  oppose 
the  bill  at  the  third  reading.  He  was  told  that  such  a  pro- 
ceeding was  without  precedent  in  that  House :  but  feeling 
evidently  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  correctness  and 
soundness  of  his  opinion  in  the  matter,  he  proceeded  t«  the 
orijrinal  act  of  creating  a  precedent. 

The  view  which  he  took  of  the  matter  will  be  best  told  by 
extracts  from  the  pamphlet  before  alluded  to,  which  recites 
the  title  of  the  bill : — 
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*«  For  preventing  Frauds  and  Abuses  in  the  Frame- work 
Knitters  Manufacture,  and  in  the  Payment  of  Persons  em- 
ployed therein  i*^  and  in  which,  according  to  the  title-page, 
*'  The  impolicy  of  attempting  by  legislative  enactments,  to 
regulate  or  control  the  employment  of  capital  and  the  price 
of  labour,  is  clearly  shown. 

In  the  preface,  after  referring  to  the  riots  which  had  taken 
place  at  Nottingham  and  elsewhere,  and  to  the  errors  which 
the  workmen  entertained  as  to  the  cause  of  their  suflerings, 
Mr.  Hume  says  : — 

*^  The  complaints  of  so  many  thousand  workmen  deserved 
the  most  deliberate  consideration ;  and  in  the  course  of  my 
inquiry,  I  thought  that  I  discovered  in  the  laws  regarding 
masters  and  workmen,  evident  injustice  and  partiality,  which 
certainly  ought  not  to  exist  in  this  country,  where  the  boast 
of  our  constitution  is,  that  the  laws  are  equal  to  all.  To 
whatever  degree  it  may  be  true  that  the  laws  are  the  same 
to  all  ranks  in  everything  else  except  in  manufactures*  I 
think  it  will  be  admitted,  on  due  investigation,  that  handi- 
crafts are  not  upon  that  equality  which  they  ought  to  be  with 
regard  to  their  employers.  The  mode,  however,  of  removing 
that  inequality  is  not  by  coercive  enactments,  such  as  have 
been  passed  with  the  view  of  relieving  different  trades,  but 
bv  a  repeal  of  every  restriction  which  can  in  any  way  fetter 
either  masters  or  workmen  in  the  disposal  of  their  capital  or 
labour.^ 

The  bill,  however,  was  passed  by  the  Commons ;  but  in 
the  House  of  Lords  it  was  opposed  by  the  Earl  of  Liverpool, 
Lords  Lauderdale,  Holland,  and  Sidmouth ;  and  was  thrown 
out. 

The  manufacturers  of  hosiery  and  lace  in  Nottingham  and 
Leicester  passed  resslutions  at  public  meetings  held  in  those 
towns,  thanking  Mr.  Hume,  in  the  most  gratifying  terms, 
for  the  laborious  attention  which  he  had  given  to  the  subject 
in  committee,  and  also  for  the  exertions  which  he  had  niade 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill ; 
and  requesting  that  the  speech  which  he  delivered  on  that 
occasion  might  be  printed  and  circulated,  as  it  accordingly 
was. 

Mr.  Hume  had  been  only  six  months  in  Parliament  when 
it  was  dissolved ;  but  he  had  already  acquired  a  reputation, 
and  was  known  as  an  independent  and  determined  man,  who 
formed  his  own  opinions,  and  adhered  to  them  with  indomi- 
table pertinacity.  This  did  not  meet  the  views  of  the  trus- 
tees of  Sir  John  Johnstone ;  Mr.  Hume^s  toryism  was  not 
at  all  their  toryism;  and  they  declined  to  nominate  him 
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again  for  the  free  and  independent  boroughs  of  Weymouth 
and  Welcombe  Begis ;  and  report  says  that  they,  at  the  same 
time,  forgot  to  mase  good  certain  engagements  which  they 
had  entered  into  in  connection  with  the  former  election. 
It  is  said  that  other  seats  were  offered  to  him :  but  he  had 
had  a  taste  of  nomination  boroushs,  and  was  determined 
that  if  he  sat  in  Parliament  again,  it  should  be  as  a  perfectly 
free  member ;  and  s8  for  a  time  the  ministers  of  the  day  es- 
caped the  vigilant  eye  of  Joseph  Hume  in  the  House  of 
Oommons. 

He  had  not,  however,  retired  from  labour ;  he  had  only 
shifted  the  scene  of  his  operations ;  and  the  next  account 
which  we  find  of  him  is  at  the  East  India  House.  Mr.  Hume 
had  come  home  strongly  impressed,  doubtless,  with  the  con- 
viction that  the  Company  of  Merchant  Traders  and  Princes 
— nnder  whose  auspices  he  had  achieved  a  fortune  in  a  few 
jrears,  whose  arms  had  been  victorious  over  a  powerful  enemy 
m  the  field ;  whose  magnificence  was  something  awful,  and 
against  whose  policy  and  government  there  were  no  radical 
papers  in  India  at  that  time  to  publish  seditious  whisperings 
— was  a  hiffh-souled  autocracy,  maintained  for  the  special 
benefit  of  tne  poor  people  of  India,  and  the  bondholders  at 
home,  and  conductea  on  the  most  enlightened  and  the  purest 
principles.  He  came  home  probably  with  very  little  suspicion 
of  the  venality  and  subserviency  which  then  existed  in  the 
House  of  Oommons,  and  of  the  sort  of  animus  that  gave  mo- 
tion to  the  governmental  machine.  A  few  months  in  the 
House  of  Commons  opened  his  eyes  in  respect  to  the  latter, 
and  probably  prompted  him  to  nave  a  peep  into  the  arcana 
of  Leadenhall  Street.  He  was  a  proprietor  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  India  Stock ;  and,  as  a  man  of  business,  very 
naturally  wanted  to  know  how  the  Directors  looked  after 
the  interests^  of  himself  and  the  rest.  So  down  went  Joseph 
Hume  to  the  meetings  of  the  India  House  to  learn  a  little 
more  of  the  doines  of  the  authorities  at  home,  and  to  get 
another  peep  at  the  wisdom  that  governed  the  world. 

The  effect  of  the  experiment  was  soon  apparent :  the  en- 
chantment vanished  on  a  close  inspection ;  and,  as  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  so  in  the  house  in  Leadenhall  Street, 
Mr.  Hume  found  himself  impeHed  to  raise  his  voice  in  oppo- 
sition. The  first  record  that  we  find  is  contained  in  a  printed 
famphlet  entitled,  ^*  Speech  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  at  the 
ndia  House,  on  the  19th  of  January,  1818,  on  the  question 
of  the  renewal  of  the  Company^s  Charter.''  And  it  deserves 
especial  mention,  that  the  main  point  of  that  speech  is  an 
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eameflt  protest  against  the  restrictive  system  then  in  force 
in  the  G>mpany''s  territories,  and  a  warm  advocacy  of  the 
policy  of  Free  Trade  I 

Another  pamphlet  supplies  us  with  a  speech  delivered  in 
the  month  of  October  in  the  same  year,  against  a  proposition 
to  increase  the  salary  of  the  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company  from  L.SOO  to  L.IOOO  a-vear,  and  that  of  the 
chairman  and  deputy-chairmen  from  L.SOO  to  L.1500. 

We  have  not  searched  the  records  of  the  Oompany  to  find 
other  proofs  of  Mr.  Hume^s  activity  at  this  period ;  but  we 
have  a  third  instance,  drawn  from  another  pamphlet,  which, 
besides  being  an  admirable  illustration  for  our  purpose,  is  also 
a  remarkable  evidence  of  the  sort  of  morality  that  reigned  in 
hifi;h  political  places  in  that  day.  The  occasion  to  which  we 
allude  was  a  proposition  to  grant  a  pension  of  L.2,000  per 
annum  for  ten  years  to  Lord  Melville  for  the  services  of  his 
&ther,  Henry  Dundas,  first  Lord  Melville,  the  intimate 
friend  of  Pitt,  and  Treaeurer  to  the  Navy^  as  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control.  The  proposition  was  so  mendacious  and 
included  such  a  gross  breach  of  faith,  that  it  seems  almost 
beyond  behef  that  any  one  could  be  found  hardy  enough  to 
suggest  it. 

The  Board  of  Control  for  Indian  Affiurs  was  established 
by  Pitt  and  Dundas,  who  pledged  themselves  that  it  should 
not  be  any  expense  to  the  East  India  Company;  and  thus 
the  popular  opposition,  which  had  been  strong  against  the 
bill,  was  god  nd  of. 

Mr.  Pitt  stated,  expressly,  that  the  members  of  the  Board 
should  be  at  no  expense  whatever,  to  either  the  Crown  or  the 
Company,  as  his  Majesty  would  have  no  difficulty  in  finding 
men  wholield  lucrative  situations  under  the  drown,  both 
able  and  willing  to  perform  all  the  duties  which  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Control  could  have  to  perform ;  and  Mr. 
Dundas  supported  that  doctrine  with  all  his  eloquence. 

^* Ho w,^^  says  Mr.  Hume,  **did  they  keep  theur  promise! 
— They  saddled  the  Company  in  1793  with  an  expense  of 
L.16,6()0  a  year  to  support  the  Board,  of  which  L.2,000 
a  year  was  a  salary  to  Mr.  Dtrndae^  as  President  I  In  1811, 
that  annual  expense  was  increased  to  L.22,000  ;  and  by  the 
last  bill  of  18]  3,  it  is  now  L.26,000  a  year !  So  much  for 
the  promises  and  for  the  practical  result  of  the  principles  of 
the  fate  Lord  Melville !"" 

*^The  Board  of  Control  was  not  to  have  incurred  any 
expense  to  the  Company:  and  ye<^  under  the  subseouent 
economical  management  of  the  Bight  Honourable  Henry 
Dundas,  it  cost  in  the  twenty  years,  ending  April,  1814,  the 
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enormous  Aam  of  L.348,000  ! !  And  the  same  Beard  will 
cost  us  in  the  next  twenty  years,  at  the  smallest  sum 
L.620,000  sterling  ir 

It  seems  that  during  the  first  nine  years  of  the  existence 
of  the  Board,  the  president  worked  without  salary ;  and  as 
the  Bight  Honourable  Henry  Dundas,  yJrri  Iiord  Melville, 
notwithstanding  his  pickings  out  of  the  navy  coffers,  for 
which  he  was'  impeached,  had  died  in  debt  to  a  very  large 
amount,  it  was  proposed  to  grant  his  son  a  sum  equal  to 
L.2,000  a  year  for  those  nine  years,  with  another  year  thrown 
in  to  make  an  even  L  20,0001    ..  ^  ,         . 

This  was  too  much  for  Mr.  Hume^s  simple  notions  of 
business ;  he  took  up  the  subject  with  all  his  usual  vigour, 
and  spoke,  wrote,  and  worked  against  it  with  all  his  mi^ht! 
After  a  long  and  earnest  protest,  he  sums  up  his  principal 
reasons  against  the  proposition  under  the  five  following 
heads; — 

^^Ist.  The  motion  for  the  pension  is  not  supported  by 
your  directors. 

**  2nd.  It  is  not  sanctioned  by  any  precedent. 

*'3rd.  It  will  be  an  insult  to  the  Urown,  if  this  Oompany 
should  pension  any  of  the  Kings's  servants,  and  a  direct  hrsacU 
of  the  royal  prerogcUivey  to  brwe  or  reward  them. 

*'  4th.  The  motion  has  been  irregular^  recommended  to 
your  consideration  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Gontrol, 
in  violation  of  the  express  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law. 

*^  5th.  It  will  be  aisgraceful  to  the  present  Lord  Melville 
to  receive  a  pension  from  the  Company.^ 

And  he  concludes  with  the  following  words : — 

«'  Besides  all  these  reasons,  you  are  groaning  under  an 
immense  load  of  debt ^  and  have  no  surplus  revenue  from  which 
to  pay  so  extraordinary  a  demand.  The  proprietors  will,  I 
trust,  be  of  opinion,  that  it  can  be  neither  just  or  reasonable 
to  borrow  money  and  increase  our  own  pecuniary  difficulties, 
in  order  to  put  L.20,000  sterling  into  the  pockets  of  a  noble 
Lord,  who  never  was  your  servant,  who  has  no  claim  upon 
you,  and  who,  besides  the  possession  of  some  valuable  sine- 
cure places,  now  fills  one  of  the  first  offices  in  honour  and 
emolument  under  the  Grown.'*^ 

All  availed  nothmg ;  the  pension  was  to  be  granted,  and 
it  was  granted ;  Mr.  Hume  got  beaten,  and  I^rd  Melville 
got  his  L.20,000  out  of  the  proprietors^  money,  in  «pite  of 
common  sense  and  decency. 

It  is  curious,  however,  to  note  how  oddly  cause  and  effect 
are  at  times  connected.  Mr.  Hume  got  something  by  these 
conflicts  with  the  East  India  Board,  which  he  certainly  could 
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not  have  oftloulated  upon  as  even  a  remote  contiDgMioy : — 

An  old  gentleman  or  the  name  of  Bnrnlejr,  a  West  Indian 
Merchant  and  East  Indian  proprietor,  was  struck  with  the 
earnestness  and  determination  evinced  by  Mr.  Hume  at  the 
India  House,  and  sympathized  in  his  opmions.  He  invited 
ihe  ^oung  reformer  to  his  house,  and  similarity  of  opinion 
and  mterests,  so  far  as  regarded  the  East  India  Company, 
brought  them  frequently  together.  Mr.  Burnley  had  a 
daughter  some  years  younger  than  Mr.  Hume,  and  an  inti- 
macy sprang  up  between  him  and  the  lady,  which  ended  in 
their  marriage.  This  union,  from  which  a  family  of  three 
sons  and  four  daughters  has  resulted,  remains  undisturbed 
to  the  present  moment — ^a  period  approaching  forty  years. 

Mr.  Hume  did  not  sit  again  in  Parliament  until  1819,  but 
the  interval  was  occupied  in  matters  of  the  greatest  public 
importance.  Amon^  others,  the  subject  of  Savings^  Banks, 
which  was  then  but  little  understood,  attracted  his  attention, 
and  he  became  not  only  an  ardent  advocate,  but  a  practical 
worker  in  the  cause  which  he  greatly  advanced.  In  1816,  he 
published,  amongst  others,  a  pamphlet  entitled  '^An  Account 
of  the  Pi*ovident  Institution  for  Savin^pBi,  established  in  the 
western  part  of  the  Metropolis,  &c. ;  with  some  suggestions 
for  rendering  them  general,  by  the  assistance  of  Oovemment. 
By  Joseph  Hume,  £sq.,  one  of  the  Managers.'^  It  gives  an 
outline  of  several  schemes  then  on  foot,  and  strongly  recom- 
mends the  Ministry  ^'  to  inquire  into  the  subj^t,  and  to 
afford  the  aid  of  Qovemment«  as  far  as  it  can  be  given  with 
advantage  and  safety ."" 

About  this  time,  also»  Mr.  Lancaster,  and  Dr.  Bdl  had 
attracted  much  attention  to  their  rival  systems  of  instruction. 
Mr.  Hume  had,  previous,  we  believe,  to  Dr.  BelTs  coming 
home  from  India,  connected  himself  with  the  Lancasterian 
movement ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  promoters  of 
the  noble  schools  in  St.  George^s  Bead,  Southwark,  which 
have  done  so  much  towards  removing  the  stain  that  sullies 
the  name  of  England  in  the  matter  of  education. 

In  occupations  such  as  these  was  passed  the  greater  part  of 
Mr.  Hume^s  time,  until  the  general  election  in  the  autumn  of 
1818,  when  he  was  returned  to  Parliammt  for  the  Aberdeen 
district  of  Royal  Burghs,  including  Montrose,  the  place  of  his 
birth,  and  which  within  twenty  years  he  had  quitted  with  no 
possessions  but  a  stout  heart  and  a  good  constitution. 

Parliament  met  on  the  14th  of  January  in  the  fdlowing 

J  ear,  and  the  reins  of  Gbvemment  were  in  the  hands  of 
iords  Liverpool,  GasUereagh,  Sidmouth,  and  Melville,  and 
Mr.  Vannttart,  and  Mr.  Ganning. 
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Mr.  Hume's  actfl  in  the  House  of  Oommons,  under  such  a 
Ministry,  will  speak  for  themselves.  He  did  not  remain  Ions 
silent,  for  on  the  28th  of  January  we  find  that  be  supported 
the  petition  of  a  publican  of  Bristol,  against  a  magistrate 
who  had  withheld  his  license. 

On  the  1  st  of  February,  on  the  renewal  of  the  Westmins- 
ter Hustings'*  Bill,  Mr.  Hume  opposed  the  motion,  on  the 
grounds  timt  *'  It  threw  the  whole  expense  on  the  candidates; 
that  there  were  funds  to  defray  the  charge ;  that  the  high 
bailiff  bought  his  office  from  the  dean  and  chapter ;  and  that, 
if  that  body  had  not  sold  the  office,  but  had  bestowed  it,  as 
they  should  have  done,  the  officer  would  have  been  able  to 
erect  the  hustings  without  charging  the  candidates.  The 
charge  upon  one  of  the  candidates  alone  had  been  L.900  and 
odd  at  the  last  election  !^ 

On  the  1 1  th  of  February  Mr.  Hume  spoke  in  favour  of 
the  repeal  of  the  *' Usury  laws; ^^  and  argued  that  people 
were  left  to  get  as  much  interest,  in  the  shape  of  rent,  out 
of  house  property,  and  that  there  was  no  reason  why  money, 
the  representative  of  property,  should  be  restricted.  Although 
the  country  had  flourished  under  restrictive  acts,  he  looped 
the  time  would  eome  when  every  reetrictian  should  be  removed 
from  manu/acturee  and  commerce^  from  the  efforts  of  industry^ 
and  the  enterprises  of  speculation.'*' 

On  the  22nd  of  February  he  opposed  Lord  Castlerea^h's 
motion  for  a  grant  of  L.  10,000  a  year  to  the  Duke  of  York 
as  eustos  of  the  afflicted  king, — '^  What  was  the  British  Par- 
liament now  called  on  to  do ;  To  take  L.  10,000  a  year  from 
the  hard  earnings  of  the  distressed  people,  in  order  to  put  it 
into  the  privy  purse.  It  was  to  this  proceeding  that  the 
public  were  looking  as  an  earnest  of  what  was  to  be  expected 
from  Parliament  on  the  score  of  economy.  These  might  be 
unpleasant  truths,  but  they  ought  to  be  heard.  He,  for  one, 
would  never  be  privy  to  such  an  act ;  and  should  sit  down 
protesting  against  a  measure  contrary  to  the  public  feeling, 
and  unauthorized  by  the  Royal  Duke.**^ 

On  the  16th  of  March  he  moved  for  and  obtained  copies 
of  reports  and  proceedings  of  the  several  presidencies  in 
India,  concerning  the  administration  of  justice,  civil  and 
criminal,  and  of  the  police,  from  1810. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  in  a  debate  on  the  Burgh  of  Aberdeen, 
Mr.  Hume,  in  answer  to  certain  ministerial  objections, — 
*'  acknowledged  that  ultimately,  such  a  Reform  as  he  expec- 
ted those  Burghs  to  receive,  would  affect  Parliamentary 
representation  (hear,  hear,  from  the  ministerial  benches.) 
And  why  should  it  not  (hear,  hear,  from  the  opposition)  ? 
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Most  certainly  it  ought ;  and,  at  a  future  day,  he  tniBted 
that  branch  of  the  subject  would  be  brought  before  the  house 
and  receive  its  favourable  consideration. 

On  the  7th  of  May  we  find  him  in  the  majority  on  a  ques- 
tion concerning  the  abuses  in  the  Scotch  Burghs.  Mr. 
Canning  denounced  the  motion  as  one  of  those  sweeping 
measures  of  Reform  which,  if  adopted,  must  be  followed  up 
in  other  cases,  and  added,  that,  *'  while  the  wisdom  of  the 
house  withstood  Beform  in  England,  he  would  warn  it  not 
to  encourage  such  attempts  in  Scotland'*^  In  this  case 
ministers  were  defeated,  and  Mr,  Hume  was  put  on  the 
Committee  of  Inquiry. 

On  the  same  day  we  find  him  looking  after  the  Estimates. 
Financial  Reform  **  looms  in  the  distance.*^ — ^^  He  thought 
that  after  the  exemplary  patience  with  which  the  people  of 
this  country  had  borne  the  great  expenses  of  a  long-continued 
war,  they  had  a  right,  now  that  we  were  at  peace,  to  expect 
such  a  reduction  of  the  expenses  as  could  be  made  without 
diminishing  the  force  actually  necessary  for  the  safety  and 
protection  of  the  state.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  thought 
that  a  standing  army  should  be  entirely  disbanded  in  time 
of  peace ;  but  he  considered  it  important,  that  it  should  be 
as  small  as  possible,  and  regulated  only  by  the  exigencies  of 
the  times,  not  by  comparison  with  times  of  war,  and  of  ex- 
traordinary exertions. 

We  see  him  now  fairly  at  his  work ;  his  harness  is  on,  and 
he  is  tugging  at  the  collar  manfully.  The  next  matter  that 
we  shall  refer  to  is  highly  characteristic  of  Mr.  Hume,  and 
obtains  an  additional  interest  from  the  hubbub  to  which  it 

fave  rise.  On  the  8th  of  June  certain  resolutions  were 
rought  forward,  the  object  of  which  was  the  everlasting  one 
of  new  iaxeSy  and  Mr.  Hume^s  opinions  are  thus  recorded  in 
Hansard: — 

*^  The  new  imposts  fell  almost  exclusively  upon  the  lower 
orders.  Rather  than  vote  for  them,  he  would  willingly  have 
consented  to  a  property  tax,  by  which  the  rich  proprietors 
of  the  country  would  be  compelled  to  contribute  their  fair 

Sro^rtion.*" — *'  The  immense  civil  list  ought  instiuitly  to  ba 
iminished  from  L.1,200,000  to  L.900,000,  and  if  sacrifioes 
were  required  from  the  people,  they  ought  first  to  be  made 
by  the  prince.  The  higher  the  station  the  more  bound  was 
tne  person  filling  it  to  set  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the 
country.  Instead  of  that  a  military  mania  prevailed  thai 
cost  the  country  incalculable  sums ;  t)ands  trapped  in  scarlet 
and  gold  were  daily  paraded  about  the  streets,  as  if  to  mook 
the  squalid  poverty  of  the  lower  orders  (laughter  from  the 
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minuteria]  boaohet.)  Ministers  might  laugh,  but  let  them 
look  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture,— let  them  survey  the 
misery  of  the  poor  laborious,  industrious  wretches  at  Carlisle, 
or  eren  of  the  unhappy  beings  they  meet  in  the  streets. 
The  right  hon.  the  member  for  Liverpool,  (Mr.  Oanning) 
had  taunted  the  right  hon.  member  on  the  floor,  (Mr.  Tier- 
ney)  for  stating  that  a  reduction  of  L.l, 000,000  in  the  pub- 
lic expenditure  might  be  made,  and  had  told  the  House  in  a 
sarcastic  and  ironical  manner,  that  L.2,000  from  the  Lorda 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  L.6,00l>  f^om  a  Secretary  of  State, 
had  been  pointed  out  for  retrenchment,  making  the  large 
Buoi  of  L.8,000,  and  that  only  L.992,000  remained  to  m^ 
up  the  million  ! 

"  Oold  lace  and  gorgeous  trappings  added  nothing  to  the 
British  character ;  economy  was  what  was  needed — strict, 
underiating  economy ;  and,  instead  of  it,  waste  and  expen- 
diture ran  riot  in  all  departments.  Look  at  the  Commander^ 
in-ehief :  would  any  man  believe  that  we  were  paying  sixteen 
guineas  a  day  to  an  individual  for  filling  an  omce  which  was 
wholly  useless !  The  income  of  that  royal  duke  (the  Bujw 
of  York)  was  scarcely  less  than  L.IOO,000  per  annum.".      , 

In  reporting  this  speech,  the  "Times  attributed  ii»- 
ministerial  laughter  to  Mr.  Canning,  and  as  the  ■'  Timea^* 
was  inimical  to  that  gentleman,  the  matter  was  taken  np  by 
him  in  a  very  angry  spirit.  The  printer  of  the  paper,  Mr. 
0.  Bell,  was  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  House,  and  even- 
tually the  reporter,  Mr.  John  Paine  Collier.  wa«  ordered  to 
attend,  and  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Serjeant  at 
Arms  for  not  seeing  and  hearing  with  perfect  accurajCy  in  a 
position  where  it  was  admitted  to  be  almost  impossible  to  do 
either  at  all. 

To  conclude  our  review  of  Mr.  Hume^s  proceedings  during 
the  session.  On  the  10th  of  June  be  *'  moved  for,  and  ob- 
tained, accounts  of  our  then  newly  acf^uired  colonies  of 
Mauritius,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Malta,  as  well  as  the 
Ionian' Islands,  that  the  House  might  see  how  the  colowes, 
which  had  no  colonial  assemblies,  were  managed  by<i.th», 
gdromment." 

On  the  22nd 
petition  of  worl 
Combination  Li 
rich  master  the 
and  punishing 
combination)  a 
mon  Uw  was  i 
viowr."  And,  n 
the  Repeal  of  tl 
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On  the  Ist  of  July,  Mr.  Hume  supported  the  motion  of 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  for  Moderate  Keform,  in  compliance 
with  the  opinions  of  the  people  of  Scotland. 

On  the  same  day,  certain  resolutions  and  statements 
haying  been  brought  before  the  House  relative  to  the  Store- 
keeper General'^s  department. 

The  House  adjourned  in  July,  and  met  again  in  Novem- 
ber. On  the  24th  of  that  month  we  have  the  following 
characteristic  scene,  relative  to  the  prince  regent^s  address 
at  the  opening  of  the  session : — 

*^  Mr.  Hume  rose  amidst  loud  cries  of  ^  question,  question.^ 
He  said  that,  in  order  to  give  every  member  an  opportunity 
of  stating  his  opinion  upon  this  question,  which,  at  that  late 
hour,  it  was  impossible  to  do,  he  would  move  an  adjournment 
of  the  debate.^ 

'*  The  Speaker, — What  does  the  hon.  member  move  V 

'*  Mr.  Hume. — That  this  debate  be  adjourned.'*^ 

^*  The  Speaker. — I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  difficulty  that 
arises  upon  this  question.  The  House  has  already  decided 
that  this  debate  should  not  be  adjourned/^ 

^^Mr.  Hume. — Then  I  beg  leave  to  move  that  the  House 
do  now  adjourn.'*' 

The  ffallery  was  cleared,  a  long  wrangle  seems  to  have 
ensued,  but  no  division,  and  the  debate  toae  eventually  ad- 
journed, in  spite  of  the  previous  decision  of  the  House. 

On  the  adjourned  debate  Mr.  Hume  made  a  speech  that 
fetched  up  Lord  Gastlereagh  upon  the  question  of  the  Man- 
chester Kiots,  which  had  given  rise  to  severe  ministerial 
measures  against  public  meetings. 

The  manufacturing  districts  had  been  for  some  time  in  a 
very  disturbed  condition,  and  the  speech  recommended  strin- 
gent measures.  Mr.  Tiemey  had  proposed  an  amendment 
deprecating  measures  of  severity.  The  debate  occupies  227 
pages  in  ILsard. 

On  the  same  day  on  which  the  above  scene  occurred,  Mr. 
Hume  moved  for,  and  obtained,  an  account  of  the  National 
Debt  from  1786  to  1819,  on  a  much  improved  model  as  com- 
pared with  previous  returns  of  a  like  nature. 

On  December  8,  he  *'  moved  for  papers  showing  the  con- 
dition and  cost  of  our  navy ;  spoke  m  the  highest  terms  of 
the  services  which  it  Had  performed,  and  admitted  the  great 
necessity  of  its  being  maintained  in  efficiency ;  but  that  an 
expenditure  of  from  six  to  seven  millions  sterling  per  annum, 
whilst  we  had  only  19,000  seamen,  appeared  enormous.  We 
had  then  607  ships  in  the  navy,  and  1 20  new  vessels  were  on 
the  stocks.'*' 
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The  motion  was  met  with  the  most  determined  opposition 
from  Ministers ;  whereupon  Mr.  Hume  said  that,  *^  with 
regard  to  the  expense  of  the  accounts,  he  would  undertake 
for  five  pounds*  if  they  would  give  him  the  inspection  of  their 
books,  to  obtain  all  he  desired.  He  could  not  but  complain 
of  the  spirit  in  which  the  motion  had  been  met ;  and  he 
oould  see  no  difficulty  in  making  the  returns,  unless^  indeed^ 
there  were  no  accounts  at  all /or  the  earlier  period.'*''  Which, 
in  fact,  was  nearly  the  true  state  of  the  case. 

We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  dwell  at  some  length  on 
the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Hume,  during  the  year  1819,  but 
with  respect  to  subsequent  periods  we  shall  only  touch  upon 
a  few  pomts  of  special  importance. 

On  the  12th  of  May,  1820,  Mr.  Hume  opposed  an  In- 
creased Duty  on  the  Importation  of  Corn,  in  the  following 
words : — 

^'  Could  any  man,  acquainted  with  the  country,  propose 
any  measure  more  likely  to  increase  the  notorious  suffenngs 
of  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  classes !  The  extent 
of  those  sufferings  requires  of  that  House  to  give  the  fillip  to 
industry,  by  the  removal  of  all  commercial  restrictions.*^ 

Three  days  afterwards  we  find  him  lifting  up  his  voice 
against  one  serious  abuse  which,  at  any  rate,  does  not  exist 
in  our  day  : — 

*^  Mr.  Hume  attacked  the  secrecy  of  the  Civil  List.  He 
would  mention  the  instance  of  plate  beinff  given  to  several 
individuals.  It  might  be  right,  but  the  House  had  no  means 
of  judging  that  it  was  so.  The  House  knew  not  why  ser- 
vices of  plate  had  been  given  to  Lord  Jooelyn,  the  Marmiis 
of  Winchester,  Lord  Yarmouth,  or  Mr.  Canning.  Why 
L.3,000  in  plate  was  given  to  Mr.  Canning,  was  unknown  to 
the  House.  He  was  one  who  deprecated,  who  dreaded, 
secrecy  and  seclusion  ;  and  he  would  not  cease  to  think  that 
thines  were  not  all  right,  till  a  fair  and  manly  avowal  of  all 
should  be  made  to  that  House.'" 

In  1821,  Mr.  Hume  took  up  the  question  of  Financial 
Beform  with  great  determination ;  and  the  appreciation  of 
his  services  is  well  exhibited  in  the  speeches  of  Henry 
Brougham,  Sir  James  Mackintosh;  '^Cobbett'i^  Political 
Register,^^  and  from  the  resolutions  of  public  meetings. 

When  in  the  same  year,  Mr.  Hume  brought  the  question 
of  the  emoluments  of  the  Stamp  Distributors  before  the 
House,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  said,  '^  That  his  hon.  friend 
was  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  country  for  the  zeal  and 
perseverance  which  marked  his  public  conduct,  and  which 
rendered  him  one  of  the  most  useful  members  of  that  House. 
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The  perseverance  of  his  hon.  friend  had  obtained  that  con- 
cession from  Ministers,  which  they  had  formerly  refused  to 
make.""  And  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  "  expressed  his  ac- 
knowledgments to  the  hon.  member  for  his  unwearied  exer- 
tions in  promoting  retrenchment  and  economy,  at  a  time 
when  the  public  interests  so  imperiously  called  for  them.^ 

The  importance  of  the  subject  thus  opened  by  Mr.  Hume> 
may  be  collected  from  the  fact  that  one  distributor  of  stamps 
had  received  L.3,821  a  year,  for  nineteen  years ;  another 
L.5,881 ;  and  a  third  lucky  distributor,  L.2,600. 

It  is  necessary,  to  form  anything  like  a  fair  idea  of  tho 
labour  that  he  incurred,  not  only  to  note  what  he  proposed, 
but  also  the  almost  inconceivable  amount  of  extravagance, 
and  the  unprincipled,  reckless  conduct  of  those  who,  at  that 
time,  filled  the  offices  of  ministers  and  placemen. 

In  1822,  as  we  find  by  the  "  Traveller^''''  an  eveninff  news- 
paper, of  the  18th  of  February,  a  great  meeting  was  held  at 
Westminster,  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  the  king  con- 
cerning the  alarming  state  of  tho  country.  Mr.  Hume  was 
present,  and  in  the  course  of  the  proceediings,  the  following 
resolution  was  put  and  carried  by  acclamation  : — "  That  the 
thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  Joseph  Hume,  Esq.,  for 
his  great  exertions  in  unmasking  and  exposing  to  the  view 
of  the  people  the  enormous  waste  of  the  public  money — for 
his  perseverance  in  the  face  of  such  obstacles  as  no  man  un- 
acquainted with  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons  can 
appreciate — for  the  unexampled  courage  and  temper  he  has 
ail  along  displayed,  which  have  always  mcreased  as  attempts 
have  been  made  by  the  enemies  of  the  people  to  put  him 
down,  and  to  stifle  inquiry  by  scorn,  contempt,  and  insult.'"'' 

On  the  27th  of  February,  1822,  there  had  been  a  grand 
fight  between  Mr.  Hume  and  Mr.  Croker,  the  secretary  to 
the  Admiralty,  upon  a  question  of  figures,  in  connection  with 
the  navy  estimates.  The  ministerials  fancied  that  they  had 
discovered  a  big  hole  in  Joseph's  coat,  but  it  turned  out  that 
it  existed  only  m  their  imagination ;  whereupon  Mr.  Henry 
Brougham  said — '*  He  would  continue  to  his  non.  friend  his 
full  reliance,  because  he  had  never  yet  found  him  fail  in  what 
he  had  undertaken  to  establish — because  on  this  occasion, 
when  his  accuracy  was  especially  impeached,  he  had  signally 
triumphed.  And  he  hoped  he  would  go  on  with  the  same 
persevering  zeal  for  the  public  good,  careless  of  the  taunts  of 
those  who  profited  by  abuses,  forgetful  of  the  neglect  shown 
to  his  labours  by  the  gentlemen  opposite,  thinkmg  only  of 
his  country,  dreaming  only  of  his  duty,  and,  great  as  his 
services  were  to  that  country,  still  laying  up  additional  claims 
to  gratitude,  (loud  cheers.) 
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Mr.  Brougham  had,  in  the  former  part  of  his  speech, 
greatly  irritated  the  ministers  by  saying  that — ^^  They  anti- 
cipated the  return  of  those  halcyon  days,  when  their  estimates 
remained  without  examination  or  exposure,  when  any  hon. 
member  who  chose  to  dispute  a  ministerial  item,  heard  in 
reply  only  the  words  ^Jctcobin,  leveller^  Buonapaitisty  anarchy^ 
social  oraery  basis  of  society^  and  other  jargon/' 

Another  member  (Mr.  Smith)  added  that  "he  recollected 
that  when  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  (Mr,  Hume)  first 
began  that  course  of  conduct  which  he  had  pursued  with  so 
much  success,  every  possible  attempt,  short  of  absolute  in- 
sult, was  made  to  deter  him  from  proceeding.  Sarcasm  and 
imputation  of  every  sort  were  directed  against  him.  Before 
the  end  of  the  session,  however,  those  very  individuals  who 
had  treated  the  hon.  member  in  this  manner  came  to  him, 
cap  in  hand,  and  offered  him  every  assistance  in  furtherance 
of  his  designs.^ 

This  refers  principally  to  a  speech  of  Lord  Castlereagh, 
who,  after  the  most  virulent  abuse  had  been  lavished  upon 
Mr.  Hume  by  the  supporters  of  government,  and  seeing  that 
such  conduct  was  telling  against  the  ministry,  passed  a  high 
eulogium  upon  Mr.  Hume'^s  persevering  endeavours.  Mr. 
Smith  goes  on  to  say,  *^  What  was  the  cause  of  this  change 
of  sentiment  with  regard  to  the  hon.  member !  It  was  that 
the  country  had  decided  the  question  in  his  favour.  In  every 
quarter  of  the  kingdom  the  services  of  the  hon.  member  had 
been  acknowledged  to  be  most  meritorious."' 

If  anything  were  wanting  to  show  the  urgent  necessity  of 
financial  reform,  it  is  to  be  found  in  an  admission  by  minis- 
ters in  the  year  1822,  that  the  financial  accounts  could  not 
show  a  balance  of  income  and  expenditure.  **  No  account  at 
all,  in  fact,''  as  Cobbett  says,  "  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term, 
was  given  ;"  so  that  if  the  minister  at  the  head  of  any  de- 
partment could  save  L.50,000  or  so  out  of  his  annual  grant, 
he  might  put  it  into  his  pocket,  and  the  transaction  could 
only  be  discovered  by  some  informer,  or  by  sheer  accident. 

The  cause  of  Queen  Caroline,  whom  Mr.  Hume  believed, 
with  the  great  mass  of  Englishmen,  to  have  been  treated 
with  the  grossest  injustice,  and  whose  persecution  certainly 
was  carried  on  with  an  amount  of  virulence  which  nothing 
but  maUce  or  the  consciousness  of  being  engaged  in  a  dis- 
graceful ^business  could  account  for,  was  taken  up  by  him 
with  his  usual  zeal ;  he  was  one  of  her  foridmost  friends  in 
and  out  of  Parliament :  he  dinned  the  ears  of  the  ministers 
incessantly,  and  must  have  enraged  the  Ein^  beyond  all 
bounds,  and  it  is  a  characteristic  fact  that,  on  the  21st  July, 
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1821,  when  the  King  or  hie  representatives  were  sitting  in  the 
House  of  Lords  and  about  to  prorogue  Parliament,  Mr. 
Hume  got  up  and  moved  an  address  to  His  Majesty  to  order 
a  proclamation  for  the  coronation  of  the  Queen,  while  he 
was  speaking,  *^  Black  Rod  ^  knocked  at  the  door,  and  the 
proposition  was  interrupted  bv  the  rush  of  the  faithful  Com- 
mons to  the  Bar  of  the  Peers  House. 

On  the  12th  of  February^  1824,  Mr.  Hume  commenced 
another  of  his  labours  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  common 
sense,  by  moving  '*  for  a  committee  to  inouire  into  the  state 
of  the  law  respecting  artizans  leaving  the  kingdom  and  resi- 
ding abroad ;  also,  respecting  the  exportation  of  tools  and 
machinery ;  and  the  combination  of  workmen,"^  &c. 

He  haa  given  notice  two  years  previously  that  he  should 
bring  the  subject  before  the  House ;  but  the  death  of  Mr. 
Ricardo,  who  was  to  take  part  in  the  business,  and  other 
circumstances,  had  delayed  its  introduction.  Hr.  Huskisson 
supported  the  motion,  and,  with  Mr.  Hume,  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  appointed  thereon. 

During  the  next  session,  Mr.  Hume  moved  for,  and  ob- 
tained, another  committee,  when  the  subject  was  pretty 
thoroughly  sifted.  The  fact  that  a  skilled  workman  could 
not,  by  the  laws  of  England,  go  abroad  to  improve  his  con- 
dition ;  and  that  very  many  had  been  prevented  so  doing, 
while,  if  he  were  an  ignorant  or  a  worthless  fellow  he  was  at 
liberty  to  go  where  he  pleased,  was  so  monstrous,  that  to 

Eublish  it  was  to  hold  it  up  to  execration.  Mr.  Hume 
kboured  incessantly  at  this  matter  for  years,  but  met  the 
most  determined  opposition;  and  at  length,  although  the 
credit  of  the  matter  has  been  snatched  from  him  by  some 
recent  historical  writers,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
his  efforts  crowned  with  complete  success. 

Of  the  abolition  of  corporal  punishment  he  has  been  a 
steady,  and  was  an  early,  advocate.  On  the  5th  of  March, 
1824,  during  the  discussion  on  the  Mutiny  bill,  he  raised  the 
question  of  flogging  in  our  army,  and  denounced  it  in  a 
telling  speech  ;  he  was  supported  by  Sir  Robert  Wilson  and 
other  members  i  and  he  persisted  in  dividing  the  House  upon 
the  proposition,  '*  That  it  should  not  be  lawful  to  inflict  cor- 
poraj  punishment  by  flogging,  on  any  private  soldier  or  non- 
commissioned offices  r  lor  whic'h  24  members  vt5ted,  and  50 
against  it.  And  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month,  he  agaiVi 
divided  the  House  upon  the  same  subject,  when  he  obtamed 
47  votes  against  127. 

In  1825,  the  newspaper-stamp  and  advertisement  duty 
attracted  his  attention ;  and,  upon  the  report  on  the  "  News- 
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papers^  Bill  ^  being  brought  up,  he  made  an  earnest  attempt 
to  obtain  a  reduction  of  me  newspaper-stamp  and  advertise- 
ment duties*  He  ^*  entreated  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer to  listen  to  his  proposal  for  reducing  the  duties  on 
newspapers ;  which  he  might  do  without  injury  to  the  reve- 
nue. He  would  guarantee  the  right  hon.  gentleman  against 
loss.  So  anxious  was  be,  that  he  would  almost  become  per- 
sonally responsible,  if,  at  the  jend  of  the  year,  any  loss  should 
accrue.  He  entreated  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  make 
trial  of  it  for  one  year.*"  Vain  was  the  appeal ;  deaf  the  ear 
to  which  it  was  made ;  a  [^  variety  of  taxes  had  been  dealt 
with  in  that  session ;  no  further  reductions  could  be  consent- 
ed to.'' 

In  the  year  1830,  his  services  were  rewarded  by  his  being 
elected  one  of  the  members  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Byng,  the  veteran  reformer.  Mr. 
Hume  was  re-elected  in  1831 ;  but  in  1836,  a  desperate  stand 
was  made  against  him  by  the  tories,  and  they  succeeded  in 
replacing  him  by  Col.  Wood,  an  officer  in  the  army,  whose 
political  services  no  one  had  ever  heard  of.  The  news  of 
Mr.  Hume's  defeat  exasperated  the  reformers  beyond  mea- 
sure ;  and  the  instant  that  the  fact  reached  Kilkenny,  he 
was  proposed  as  a  candidate  for  that  place  and  triumphantly 
elected. 

.  In  March,  1830,  and  very  probably  before,  Mr.  Hume 
declared  his  conviction  in  favour  of  the  ballot  in  the  election 
of  members  of  parliament ;  aud  during  the  struggle  for 
Reform  in  1831,  and  the  following  year,  his  labours  were 
incessant ;  fortunately  they  are  too  well  known  to  require  to 
be  detailed  here,  even  if  we  could  afford  the  necessary  space. 
We  shall,  therefore,  only  give  one  extract  relative  to  the 
subject  as  being  curious  in  itself. 

A  great  meeting  was  held  in  Marylebone  on  the  1 2th  of 
October,  1831,  when  an  address  to  the  King  was  entrusted 
to  Mr.  Hume  by  the  meeting,  which  awaited  his  return 
from  the  palace,  and  received  the  following  reply : — 

Gentlemen, — I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  presented 
your  address  to  His  Majesty,  telling  him  it  was  passed  at  a 
meeting  of  near  40,000  persons,  and  that  it  prayed  he  would 
retain  his  ministers,  use  all  constitutional  means  to  pass  the 
Reform  Bill,  and  dismiss  those  persons  from  his  court  and 
household  who  were  opposed  to  this  measure ;  and  I  have 
the  happiness  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  His  Majesty  has  dis- 
tinctly promised  that  the  prayer  of  it  shall  be  complied  with, 
and  he  emphatically  observed,  he  had  the  highest  confidence 
in  his  present  ministry,  and  that  every  means  in  his  power 
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•hould  be  used  to  insure  the  success  of  a  measure  so  essen- 
tially  necessary  to  the  interest,  happiness,  and  welfare  of  his 
people ;  and,  further,  that  all  persons  about  his  court  or 
person,  opposed  to  the  bill,  should  be  removed.  (Tremendous 
cheering.) 

In  1835  and  1836,  Mr.  Hume  gave  much  of  his  attention 
to  the  subject  of  Orange  Societies  in  Ireland,  which  had  been 
the  cause  of  so  much  ill-foeling  and  contention  in  that  un* 
hap]>7  country ;  and  after  immense  labour,  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  their  suppression.  We  should  be  extremely  sorry 
at  this  time,  when  sectarian  dissensions  again  unhappily  give 
rise  to  scenes  which  are  in  dreadAil  disoord  with  the  spirit 
of  religion,  to  recur  to  any  subject,  the  recollection  of  which 
might  possibly  inflame  those  feelings  and  increase  that  dis- 
con] ;  but  we  are  bound  to  say  tnat  the  facts  elicited  by 
Mr.  Hume,  and  by  the  committees  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  subject,  were  so  extraordinary,  and  the  case  so  bad,  that 
Mr.  Hume  was  implored  not  to  proceed  with  the  proofs,  but 
to  rest  content  with  the  result  which  had  been  obtained ; 
and  that  feeling  that  the  main  end  had  been  gained,  he, 
fearful  of  causing  more  dissension,  and  perhaps  oloodshed, 
acceded  to  the  request. 

We  have  been  informed,  although  we  cannot  pledge  our- 
selves for  the  accuracy  of  the  assertion,  that  the  bitterness 
of  the  feeling  created  by  Mr.  Humor's  endeavours  very  nearly 
cost  him  his  life  at  the  hand  of  an  assassin. 

One  of  the  greatest  services  ever  performed  in  aid  of  the 
movement  towards  Free  Trade,  was  the  examination  into 
the  whole  subject  of  the  Import  Duties  by  the  Oommittee  of 
1840,  of  which  Mr.  Hume  was  chairman.  The  evidence 
taken  before  that  Oommittee  was  of  the  most  valuable  and 
practical  character,  being  given  principally  by  men  of  high 
standine  in  the  commercial  world.  The  labour  bestowed 
upon  this  inquiry  by  Mr.  Hume  was  enormous,  and  did  not 
cease  with  the  issue  of  the  report.  That  document  was  re- 
printed as  a  supplement  to  the  "  Spectator ''  newspaper,  of 
the  2nd  of  January,  1841,  a  Oommittee  was  appointed  to 
disseminate  it  all  over  the  country,  and  a  subscription  en- 
tered into  for  that  purpose.  Many  thousand  copies  of  this 
supplement  were  printed,  and  Mr.  Hume  who  had  the 
management  of  the  matter,  sent  a  copy  to  the  chief  officers 
of  ©very  corporate  town,  and  to  a  vast  number  of  other 
persons  in  this  country ;  to  every  member  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Kepresentatives  at  Washington,  the  mayors  of 
every  town,  and  a  vast  number  of  other  individuals  in  the 
United  States  of  America  ;  and  to  many  influential  men  in 
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all  parts  of  Europe.  This  report  mooted  the  subject  of 
Free  Trade  in  every  corner  of  the  land,  and  advertised  Mr. 
Uume^s  name  as  the  leader  and  prime  mover  in  the  work ; 
yet,  strange  to  say,  at  the  general  election,  which,  following 
shortly  after  its  appearance,  Mr.  Hume,  being  invited  to 
stand  for  Leeds,  was  rejected  in  favour  of  a  young  conser- 
vative nobleman,  and  a  gentleman  totally  unknown  in  the 
political  world  :  and,  that,  the  last  Protectionist  Parliament 
met  without  Joseph  Hume.  Another  election,  however, 
soon  followed,  and  he  was  again  returned  for  his  native 
place,  which  he  still  represents. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Hume^s  course  has  been 
strewed  with  flowers ;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  early  part  of 
his  career,  he  was  met  with  an  amount  of  virulent  person- 
ality that  was  almost  overwhelming ;  and  even  at  a  later 
Eeriod,  no  stone  that  could  be  thrown  at  him  has  been  with- 
eld,  no  slander  was  considered  unfitting,  and  no  inuendos 
too  vile  to  be  uttered  against  him.  The  world  has  forgotten 
all  this,  or  nearly  so,  and  the  difficulties  and  injustice  that 
he  met  with  when  the  truth  could  not  be  whispered  without 
danger,  and  to  speak  it  aloud  was  almost  certain  destruction, 
have  been  almost  forgotten.  There  is  one  subject,  however, 
which  is  still  now  and  then  raked  up  against  him,  and  for 
several  reasons  we  feel  bound  to  notice  it.  We  allude  to  a 
charge  made  against  him  in  connection  with  the  Greek 
Loan.  We  have  carefully  studied  the  reports,  writings,  and 
speeches  which  appeared  at  the  time,  and  have  had  the 
benefit  of  some  private  information,  and  believe  we  can  give 
in  a  few  lines  a  true  outline  of  this  oft-mooted  matter.  Mr. 
Hume  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for  raising  two  loans  to 
assist  the  Greeks  to  prosecute  their  war  of  independence 
against  the  Turks.  The  working  of  the  afiair  was  not  con- 
sidered satisfactory,  and  a  committee  of  inquiry  was  appoint- 
ed by  the  bondholders,  to  make  a  complete  examination  of 
the  subject.  With  the  general  result  we  have,  here,  nothing 
to  do ;  that  which  respects  Mr.  Hume  alone  belongs  to  our 
province.  He  was  reported  by  the  committee  to  have  sold 
out  his  bonds  when  they  were  at  a  discount,  and  afterwards 
to  have  been  remunerated  from  the  general  stock  for  the  loss 
which  he  sustained.  The  facts,  we  believe,  to  be  as  nearly 
as  possible  as  follow  :-^the  management  of  the  funds  was  in 
the  hands  of  certain  Greeks,  residing  in  London,  deputies  of 
the  Greek  government,  but  subject  to  the  control,  or  veto 
perhaps,  of  the  commissioners,  of  whom  Mr.  Hume  was  one. 
He  had  protested  against  certain  proceedings  of  these  depu- 
ties, whose  incapacity  was  very  generally  admitted  and  had 
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refused  to  sign  some  documenta,  and  assist  in  some  further 
proceedings  which  they  suggested,  as  not  consistent  with  his 
and  their  duty ;  whereupon  they  wrote  a  letter  to  Sir  Fran- 
cis Burdett,  another  member  of  the  commission,  accusing 
Mr.  Hume  of  holding  back  for  fear  of  losing  the  money  which 
he  had  embarked  in  the  scheme.  The  injustice  of  this  charge 
stung  him  deeply ;  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  commissioners 
and  deputies  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Einnaird,  he  declared  that 
he  would  sell  his  bonds  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and 
till  he  had  sold  them,  would  not  act  in  any  way  as  a  com* 
missioner.  He  immediately  acted  upon  this  determination ; 
and  when  the  deputies  found  that  it  was  no  idle  threat,  thev 
bought  in  his  bonds,  indirectly  we  believe,  at  a  price  which 
made  Mr.  Hume  a  loser  of  L.1,300.  The  business  then 
proceeded,  but  the  deputies  made  a  great  profession  of  sor* 
row  that  Mr.  Hume  should  be  a  loser ;  declared  that  he  was 
the  best  friend  Greece  had  in  England ;  that  but  for  him  the 
money  would  never  have  been  raised ; — all  of  which  was  per^ 
fectly  true — that  since  the  sale  of  his  stock  the  b<mds  had 
risen  to  par  or  higher ;  and  that  it  was  most  preposterous 
that  he,  who  had  sold  out  upon  what  thev  declared  was  a 
misunderstanding  of  that  which  they  had  said  concerning 
him,  should  be  loser  of  the  money;  and  they  claimed  to 
compensate  him  from  the  funds,  and  carry  the  outlay  to  the 
account  of  Greece.  To  this  Mr.  Hume  acceded ;  and  thus 
he  was  party  to  an  action  which  was  morally  wrong  to  pre- 
vent his  losing  a  large  smn  of  money  by  a  most  unjust  and 
utterly  unfounded  insinuation.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
as  has  not  been  always  the  case,  that  he  made  nothing  bv  the 
transaction,  but  gave  up  his  bonds,  which  he  had  fully  in- 
tended to  hold,  and  only  recovered  by  the  arrangement  which 
we  have  detailed  as  fairly  as  we  could,  his  own  money,  which 
he  never  ought  to  have  lost.  At  the  time  the  affair  made  a 
great  iioise;  his  enemies  distorted  the  transaction  in  the 
m  the  most  disgraceful  manner,  but  the  opinion  of  the  peo* 
pie  generally  was  never  against  him  Within  about  three 
years  of  the  publication  of  the  report,  Mr.  Hume  was  twice 
elected  member  for  Middlesex ;  and  we  think  iVe  are  quite 
safe  in  affirming  that  there  is  no  public  man  whose  name,  all 
the  present  time,  or  for  many  years,  has  been  considered  so 
secure  a  pledge  for  honest  and  fair  dealing  in  money  matters 
as  that  of  Joseph  Hume. 

There  is  another  charge  against  him  which  must  not  be 
passed  over ;  we  allude  to  the  assertion  that,  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  pajrment  of  the  interest  of  the  Bussian  Dutch 
Loan,  Mr.  Hume  voted  against  his  conscience,  and  declared 
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that  ^^he  would  vote  black  was  white  to  keep  the  reform 
ministry  io  office.^  If  he  did  say  this,  Hansard  does  not  give 
it.  We  believe  the  truth  to  have  been,  that  the  motion  was 
not  only  a  trick — a  dishonest  ruse  to  throw  out  ministers, 
but  that  everybody  knew  it  was  a  mere  party  trick,  and 
nobody  attempted  to  deny  it.  Mr.  Hume  believed  that 
ministers  were  wrong  upon  tfa^  point,  but  he  knew  and  said 
openly,  that  each  preceding  ministry  had  done  the  very  thing 
which  they  now  said  the  ministers  ought  to  cease  to  do,  and 
would  do  it  again  the  instant  they  were  in  power.  Mr.  Hume 
told  the  House,  a  few  nights  after  the  afibir,  that  he  had  gone 
down  determined  to  vote  against  ministers,  but  seeing  the 
manoeuvre  that  was  being  played  off  by  the  opposition,  he 
gave  up  his  own  opinion  and  voted  against  it.  Here,  then,  he 
gave  a  farty  vote,  an  act  which  we  see  done  almost  every 
day,  which  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  to  our  ideas  of  mo- 
rality, and  at  the  same  time  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  devise 
a  plan  by  which  government  could  be  carried  on  without  it. 
Mr.  Hume,  we  believe,  has  given  fewer  party  votes  than  any 
man  in  the  House ;  but  he  had  the  honesty  to  avow  it.  As 
to  the  phrase  of  voting  black  was  white,  if  used  at  all,  it  must 
have  been  a  joking  answer  to  a  mischievous  taunt. 

We  have  already  touched  upon  Mr.  Hume^s  services  in 
supplying  the  people  with  opportunities  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge and  obtaining  recreation.  In  no  way  has  he  been  of 
more  essential  service  to  the  public  than  in  this.  As  an 
active  and  zealous  member  of  the  Committee  of  the  ^^British 
and  Foreign  School  Society,*^  he  acquired  an  insight  into 
the  wants  and  capabilities  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  he  soon 
set  to  work  to  supply  the  deficiencies  under  which  they  la- 
boured. 

On  the  2nd  of  April,  1824,  on  a  motion  for  a  grant  of 
L.60,000  for  building  a  gallery  to  receive  the  pictures  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Angerstein  to  the  nation,  Mr.  Hume  said, 
^-  That  as  it  was,  at  last,  determined  to  make  a  National 
Gallery,  and,  by  so  doing,  rescue  the  country  from  a  dis- 
grace which  the  want  of  such  an  establishment  had  long  en- 
tailed upon  it,  he  trusted  that  responsible  individuals  would 
be  selected  to  take  care  of  the  pictures  which  had  already 
been  purchased.  Some  regulation  of  that  nature  was  ren- 
dered necessary,  by  the  recollection  of  the  injury  which  had 
been  sustained  in  the  British  Museum  by  the  want  of  it."" 

About  the  yeur  1826,  Mr.  Hume  made  several  attempts 
in  Parliament  to  procure  more  free  access  for  the  people  to 
the  British  Museum  and  other  public  establishments,  but 
obtained  very  little  support.     In  1834  he  supported  Mr« 
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Buckingham's  motion  for  inquiry  on  the  subject,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  appointed  thereon.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  Mr.  Ewart's  committee  on  the  ^^  Principles  of 
Arts  of  Design"'  in  1S35  and  the  following  year ;  and  in  1841 
he  obtained  a  committee,  of  which  he  was  chairman,  ^^  On 
National  Monuments  and  Works  of  Art — to  consider  the 
best  means  for  their  protection,  and  for  affording  facilities 
to  the  public  for  their  inspection  as  a  means  of  moral  and 
intellectual  improvement  A  strict  inquiry  was  then  made 
into  the  restrictions,  management,  and  mismanagement  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  St.  Paul's,  the  Tower  of  London, 
British  Museum,  and  other  public  institutions,  and  some 
extraordinary  facts  were  brought  to  light. 

In  1847  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  a  Boyal  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry  into  the  constitution,  administration,  and 
management  of  the  British  Museum.  The  voluminous  evi- 
dence taken,  and  the  report  of  the  commission  thereon,  fiilly 
warranted  Mr.  Hume's  opinion  that  a  total  change  in  the 
administration  of  that  great  national  establishment  was 
reauired. 

Mr.  Hume  has  ahvays  given  a  large  amount  of  time  and 
labour  to  other  subjects  connected  with  the  information, 
amusement,  and  health  of  the  people.  He  warmly  advo- 
cated Mechanics'  Institutions.  He  displayed  untiring  in- 
dustry in  watching  Bills  for  enclosing;  commons,  in  order 
to  secure  to  the  neighbouring  population  the  legal  portion 
for  public  recreation — a  clause  too  often  attemptea  to  be 
evaded.  In  the  case  of  Primrose  Hill,  he  not  only  preven- 
ted public  land  being  built  upon,  but,  we  believe,  prevailed 
upon  goverment  to  purchase  other  lands  of  (he  Eton  College 
estate  to  increase  the  space,  and  maintain  tho  connection  of 
the  Beffenf  s  Park  and  Hampstead  Fields  unbroken  for  the 
recreation  of  the  public.  The  throwing  open  of  Hampton 
Court  every  day  in  the  week,  was  entirely  accomplished 
through  Mr.  Hume's  endeavours  ;  and,  we  believe,  that  the 
same  may  also  be  said  of  Kew-gardens. 

But  few  things  have  occupied  a  larger  share  of  his  amount 
of  attention  than  the  *^  Society  for  obtaining  free  admission 
for  the  people  to  national  edifices,  works  of  art,  Ac."  This 
society  was  commenced  at  a  great  public  meeting,  at  Free- 
masons' Hall  on  the  29th  of  May,  1837,  Mr.  Hume  in  the 
chair.  Fifty-four  members  of  Parliament  joined  the  society 
at  Mr.  Hume's  request,  and  the  Duke  of  Sussex  became  its 
president.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  give  in  detail,  Mr. 
Hume's  exertions  in  and  out  of  Parliament  in  furtherance 
of  the  objects  of  this  society ;   seizing  every  opportunity  in 
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the  House  of  Commons,  and  corresponding  with  institutions 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  many  of  which  he  visited  person- 
ally during  the  recess  each  year.  But  the  effect  is  to  bo 
traced  in  the  fact,  that  after  twelve  years  of  those  exertions^ 
our  institutions,  instead  of  being  less  accessible  and  useful 
than  those  of  other  countries,  have  become  more  free  and 
available  than  those  of  any  other  nation ;  much  discontent 
and  prejudice  have  thus  been  swept  away ,  and  a  spirit  of 
inquiry  and  of  mutual  confidence  created  in  their  place.  All 
chisses  of  society  among  us  have  risen  from  the  low  esti- 
mation in  which  we  were  once  held  abroad,  to  the  highest 
place  of  reputation  for  orderly,  discreet,  and  intelligent 
demeanour.  This  was  well  instanced  at  the  Great  Exhibition 
in  1851,  and  is  equally  observable  in  the  Parks,  the  British 
Museum,  and  elsewhere.  Various  circumstances  assisted  this 
progressive  improvement — the  cordial  concurrence  of  the  com- 
missioners of  police,  the  late  Colonel  Bo  wan  and  Mr.  Mayne ; 
the  warm  support  of  the  public  press ;  the  liberal  example 
of  the  Art  Union,  and  Society  of  Arts — being  prominent 
among  those  aids ;  but  the  persevering  exertions  of  Mr. 
Hume,  most  ably  and  zealously  assisted  by  Mr.  George 
Foggo,  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Society,  fused  to- 
gether all  auxiliary  matters  and  cemented  the  work.  These 
two  gentlemen  allowed  no  impediments  to  daunt  them,  and 
no  rebuffs  to  abate  their  perseverance ;  and  it  deserves  to  be 
especially  remarked  with  what  care  the  spirit  of  the  Society 
has  been  infused  into  the  management  of  the  various  insti- 
tutions  of  the  country,  private  as  well  as  public,  without  any 
undue  interference — a  fact  which  has  rendered  its  operations 
and  success  far  more  effective  and  general  than  they  could 
otherwise  have  been. 

With  the  exception  of  numerous  speeches,  Mr.  Hume 
has  not  written  or  published  anything ;  but  singularly  enoueh 
we  find  in  Watts'  ''  Bibliotheca  Britannica  "^  that  he  is  set 
down  as  the  translator  of  *^  Dante's  Inferno,  into  English 
blank  verse,''  and  of  the  *'  Description  of  a  new  gasometer 
and  blow-pipe,  which  appeared  in  the  Philosophical  Maga- 
zine, vol.  44.*"  His  aptitude  for  languages  made  us  at  first 
believe  that  he  might  m  his  early  days  have  tried  his  hand  at 
Dante  by  way  of  practice ;  and  the  description  of  a  new 
gasometer  and  blow-pipe  would  have  been  nothing  extra- 
ordinary for  a  doctor  of  medicine,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal 
Society.  But  we  found  upon  further  inquiry,  that  the  Dante 
was  due  to  Dr.  Hume,  of  Somerset  House,  we  believe ;  and 
the  description  of  the  gasometer,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  the 
chemist,  of  Long  Acre. 
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If,  however,  Mr.  Hume  has  not  been  guilty  of  literature 
hinmelf,  he  has  been  the  friend  of  literature  and  scienoe,  and 
the  cause  of  it  in  others — ^for  he  was-  most  zealous  in  the 
establishment  of  the  London  University,  and  was,  and  still 
we  believe  ist  a  member  of  its  oounoil ;  he  is  a  life  member, 
and  has  been  vice-president  of  the  Society  of  Arts  for  very 
many  years,  besides  having  been  president  and  viee-presideut 
of  many  literary  institutions  ;  and  the  following  saying  of  his, 
relative  to  the  King^s  College,  which  was  considered  an 
opponent  of  the  London  University,  deserves  to  be  record- 
ed:— "Whatever,^  said  he,  "was  the  difference  as  to 
matters  of  creed,  no  institutions  for  education  could  be  in 
opposition  to  each  other.  He  regarded  the  newly  proposed 
scheme  with  entire  sympathy,  and  not  Mrith  the  slightest 
feeling  of  rivalry.^ 

We  must  not  omit  also  to  mention  that«  in  1824,  Mr. 
Hume  was  elected  Lord  Rector  of  the  University,  and 
Marischal  College  of  Aberdeen,  where  he  did  great  service 
in  brushing  away  some  of  those  cobwebs  that  hang  so  thickly 
about  all  our  old  institutions.  So  weU  were  his  services 
appreciated  that  he  was  re-elected,  and  served  the  same 
office  the  following  year. 

In  1831  he  was  proposed  for  Lord  Rector  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow,  together  with  Mr.  Cockburn,  the  whig 
Solicitor-general  of  that  day,  and  the  tory,  Mr.  Lockhart ; 
the  votes  recorded  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hume,  were  double  in 
number  to  those  given  to  Mr.  Lockhart,  but  Mr.  Cockburn 
was  elected  by  a  majoritv  of  thirty,  and  Mr.  Hume  acqui* 
esced  in  the  decision  with  perfect  good  feeling,  there  had  not 
in  fact  been  anything  like  a  spirit  of  opposition  between  the 
two  latter  candidates. 

Mr.  Hume  is  not  a  man  about  whom  the  world  are  likely 
to  be  unanimous ;  he  has  occupied  too  prominent,  too  decided 
a  'position  for  that.  But  there  are  points  upon  which  all 
must  agree.  His  amazing  capacity  for  labour  has  become 
proverbial;  so  great,  indeed,  is  it,  that  we  hardly  know 
whether,  in  giving  an  idea  of  it,  we  shall  be  most  Ukely  to 
terrify  or  stimulate  our  young  readers.  His  ordinary  habit 
has  been  for  thirtv  years,  and,  we  doubt  not,  always  was 
much  the  same,  to  be  at  work  in  good  time  in  the  morning — 
often  before  breakfast,  then  to  sit  at  his  desk  writing  letters, 
arranging  his  papers  for  the  House,  seeing,  perhaps,  during 
the  morning,  twenty  people  on  business ;  and  wp  have  been 
told,  that  when  he  sat  for  Middlesex,  he  often  found  as  many 
as  that  waiting  for  him  when  he  came  down  in  the  morning. 
Those  matters  occupy  him,  generally,  until  it  is  time  to  go 
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down  to  the  House  of  Oommons,  or  to  some  oommittee. 
When  the  House  meets,  it  rarely  assembles  without  Mr. 
Hume ;  and  if  a  division  should  happen  to  be  taken  at  three 
o^clook  in  the  morning,  you  would  have  been  quite  certain 
not  long  ago,  and  would  have  a  good  chance  now,  of  finding 
his  name  in  the  list.  This  would  satisfy  most  men  for  one 
day ;  but  if  the  House  rose  early — say  at  one  o^olock  or  so, 
Mr.  Hume  would  ^o  home,  let  himself  in  without  disturbing 
any  one,  quietly  sit  down  in  his  room,  leave  a  trayful  of 
letters  to  be  posted  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and  go  to 
bed — nobody  knew  at  what  hour — to  be  up  in  good  time, 
and  go  through  the  same  routine  again  the  next  day. 

In  labour,  we  believe  he  never  had  his  equal.  We  have 
heard  more  than  one  member  of  Parliament — themselves 
first-rate  working  men — ^say  that  they  have  sometimes  felt 
positively  ashamed  that  fatigue  has  quite  subdued  them, 
when  Mr.  Hume,  by  many  years  their  senior,  has  seemed  as 
fresh,  as  wakeful,  and  as  workful  as  ever.  And  many  a  man, 
urged  on  by  his  own  interest,  and  by  every  motive  that 
confers  more  than  ordinary  energy  on  mortals — his  pocket, 
or  perhaps  even  his  reputation,  depending  upon  the  issue  of 
some  inquiry  or  motion — ^has  felt  sometimes  that  his  kind, 
but  tremendous  friend,  was  not  unlikely  to  bring  the  case 
to  a  tragical  termination,  by  working  him  to  death  at  his 
elbow.  So  indomitable  is  Mr.  Hume^s  power,  that  we  be- 
lieve he  was  never  detected  asleep  but  once ;  and  when  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  who  was  speaking,  noticed  the  extraordinary 
occurrence,  Mr  Hume  replied,  on  the  instant  of  opening  his 
eyes,  ^'  How  can  I  possibly  help  it,  if  you  will  spin  out  such 
an  argument  for  a  couple  of  hours  ?'^  We  believe  that  had 
Mr.  Hume  been  placea  in  the  circumstances  of  Hercules, 
that  he  would  have  performed  all  his  labours  with  perfect 
ease,  and  called  out  for  more.  The  build  of  his  frame  is 
Herculean,  and  points  out  a  man  possessed  of  great  power ; 
but  that  is  not  the  case  generally  with  men  who  do  much 
of  his  kind  of  work.  Giants  and  athletes  are  not  well 
adapted  for  lawyers,  doctors,  or  scribes.  Mr.  Humor's  con- 
stitution is  strong  undoubtedly,  but  he  is  compelled  to  keep 
strict  guard  over  himself;  and  often  treats  himself  with  doses 
of  medicine— not  homoepathic.  Yet  with  all  his  caution, 
and  all  his  strength,  he  manaffes  to  knock  himself  «up  for  a 
week  or  so  every  session.  His  habits  are  simple  and  tem- 
perate in  the  extreme ;  and,  when  very  busy,  he  requires 
looking  after,  to  prevent  him  from  skipping  his  dinner  and 
other  meals  altogether.  Besides  the  enormous  mass  of 
public  business  which  he  gets  through,  his  friends,  knowing 
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hia  love  of  work,  kindly  do  all  they  can  to  please  him,  by 
dying  and  leaving  him  executor  to  their  property,  trustee  to 
their  children,  etc.  When  he  does  such  work  we  believe 
nobody  knows:  but  he  does  it,  and  well ;  and  of  course  gets 
plenty  of  it  to  do. 

If  you  get  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hume,  you  will  find  on  the 
seal  the  word  "  Prrsbvebancb.""*  Never  was  motto  more  truth- 
ful— more  characteristic.  The  matter  of  the  Monuments  to 
the  ^^  Scottish  Martyrs^^  presents  an  admirable  instance  of 
this  quality. 

In  1794,  when  Mr.  Pitt's  administration  attempted,  by 
violent  prosecutions,  to  suppress  the  popular  desire  for  re- 
form in  Parliament,  the  convictions  of  Muir,  Palmer,  Gerrald, 
Shirving,  and  Marguerotte,  and  especially  the  vindictive  and 
illegal  sentence  passed  on  them  by  the  Edinburgh  Court  of 
Justiciary,  excited  a  strong  feeling  of  disapprobation.     Mr. 
Hume  was,  at  the  time,  a  student  in  surgery  at  the  univer- 
sity.    Animated  with  the  generous  spirit  of  sympathy  which 
was  prevalent  around  him,  he  determined,  whenever  an  op- 
portunity offered,  to  raise  a  monument  to  those  victims  of 
authorised  oppression.     Years  roUed  on,  and  his  absence  in 
India ;  his  travels  through  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt ; 
his  Parliamentary  duties ;  and  a  multiplicity  of  avocations, 
deferred  the  accomplishment    of  his  purpose ;  but  the  re- 
collection of  the  Scottish  Political  Martyrs  was  never  oblite- 
rated from  bis  memory  ;    and,  on  the  20th  of  February, 
1837,  he  presided  at  a  public  meeting,  held  at  the  ^'  Crown  and 
Anchor  Tavern,'^  when  it  was  resolved,  "  that  a  subscription 
should  be  immediately  entered  into,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
memorating their  deeds  and  sufferings,  by  public  monuments, 
in  the  capitals  of  Scotland  and  England.*^     After  many 
difficulties,  a  site  was  obtained  on  the  Calton  Hill,  for  that 
of  Edinburgh,  where  it  was  placed  in  the  shape  of  an  obelisk, 
ninety-two  feet  high,    with  commemorative  inscription,  in 
1 840.  But  still  greater  impediments  being  opposed  to  the 
object  in  London,  it  was  not  finally  accomplished  until  1852, 
by  the  erection  of  a  granite  monument,  thirty- four  feet  high, 
near  the  entrance  of  Nunhead  Cemetery,  where  it  now  stands 
conspicuous,  an  enduring  monument  of  the  Martyrs'  suffer- 
ings ;  as  well  as  of  political  oppression  in  times  gone  by  ;  and 
of  Mr.  Hume's  inextinguishable  perseverance. 

It  was  once  said  of  Mr.  Hume,  that  had  he  been  sen- 
tenced, like  Sysiphus,  to  roll  a  huse  stone  up  hill  e^rlastinglyy 
he  would  certainly  have  done  it ;  or  perhaps,  some  fine 
morning,  when  everyone  else  was  asleep,  would  have  got  rid 
of  his  charge  by  pitching  it  over  on  the  other  side.     Had 
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tho  torment  of  Ixion  been  awarded  him,  be  oertainly  would 
have  trundled  away. until  he  got  out  of  sight  and  reach  of 
bia  tormentors,  or  had  worn  the  wheel  to  pieces  by  friotton. 
"  PuQoh"  convulsed  the  town  onoe  with  a  nappy  oarioature 
of  "  Old  Joe"  strumming  on  the  banjo  of  reform  under  Lord 
John  RuBsell'B  window — the  indomitable  oomic  gravity  of 
"  Old  Joe,"  and  the  despairing  look  of  the  "  finality " 
Premier,  were  inconceivably  ludicrous. 

His  courage  and  self-dependenoe  are  amazing — to  stand 
up  night  after  night  in  the  House  of  Commons  when  Castle- 
reagh  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  Canning^s  biting  jibes  were 
ready,  constant  and  cutting,  and  declare  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  that  the  doings  of  a  powerful  ministry  were  iniquitous 
and  dbgraoeful ;  to  bear  the  hootings  and  bowlings  of  a 
rabid  afler-dinner  opposition  in  those  times ;  to  read  the 
scurrility  that  met  him  in  the  press,  and  to  meet  everywhere 
the  basest  insinuations  against  hie  character ;  to  dare  to  call 
a  spade  a  spade,  and  to  denounce  rascality  to  its  face  in  aa 
age  when  all  the  ability  and  disinterestedness  of  Sir  Samuel 
Bomilly  ftuled  to  wrest  from  the  legislature  the  concession 
that  a  man  should  not  be  hanged  for  stealing  five  shillings 
from  the  person — to  have  done  all  this,  at  such  a  time  and 
in  such  a  place ;  and  moreover  to  continve  to  do  it,  not  now 
and  then,  when  the  blood  was  roused  by  some  accident,  but 
to  do  it  night  after  night,  week  after  week,  year  after  year ; 
to  be  beaten  again  and  again,  to  be  laughed  at,  sneered  at, 
Bwom  at — for  m  those  days  that  was  not  rare — and  still  to 
persevere,  with  temper  soarcely  ever  ruffled,  with  energy 
never  relaxing  and  hope  never  failing,— is  to  us  one  of  the 
most  marvellous  things  of  its  kind  that  we  have  met  in  our 
studies  of  human  character. 

We   cannot  forbear  telling  an  anecdote  of  Mr.  Hume, 
illustrative  of  his  remarkable  self-possession  and  fearlessness; 
we  believe  that  it  has  already  been  printed  more  than  once, 
and,  unlike  most  stories,  it  possesses  the  prosaic  quality  of 
being  true.     Mr.  Ilnme  was  in  a  small  packet  off  the 
of  Scotland,  when  the  weather  became  very  boisterous 
master  of  the  boat  either  got  frightened  or  did  not  knc 
oourae,  and  certain  destruction  seemed  to  await  the  i 
tunate  passengers.     Mr.  Hume  saw  the  dilemma ;  demt 
to  see  toe  captain's  charts,  which  were  freely  given  i 
him,  together  with  the  entire  control  of  the  vessel ;  i 
toined  the  position  of  the  vessel  in  a  short  time,  oltere 
oonrse;  saved,  probably,  the  lives  of  all  on  board — and, 
all   dooger  was  past,  went  into  the  cabin,  and,  obti 
some  paste,  mended  the  captain^s  torn  and  neglected  ti 
VOL.  11.  38 
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This  was  reported  many  years  ekgo  bj  a  young  man  who  was 
on  board  at  the  time,  and  helped  Mr.  Hmne  to  handle  the 
paste-brush. 

Those  who  cannot  deny  to  Mr.  Hume  the  qualities  which 
we  have  already  ascribed  to  him,  are  content  to  say  that  he 
is  a  man  of  no  genius,  no  originality.    He  is  not  a  com- 
manding genius  certainly,  he  never  hits  upon  any  startling 
or  grand  expressions  or  ideas,  he  is  not  a  eood  speaker, 
and  has  none  of  those  brilliant  qualities  which  dazzle  while 
they  delight ;  but  on  the  other  hand  let  it  be  remembered 
that  he  liad  originally  enough  to  give  forth  many  novel 
opinions  which  have  now  been  proved  to  be  sound,  and  have 
been  accepted  by  the  public;  and  many  of  which,  alter 
having  been  laughed  at  for  years,  have  been  carried  b^  ac> 
clamation.     Let  it  be  remembered  that  when  he  enunciated 
those  ideas,  no  one  stood  by  to  help  his  toeak  intelligence  he 
did  not  ^rasp  his  opinions  on  grand  occasions,  or  in  accor- 
dance with  the  views  of  a  party,  but  he  arrived  at  them  by 
the  simple  act  of  testing  everything  that  came  before  him, 
by  the  light  of  his  own  mind.    This  alone  gives  him  a  claim 
to  a  high  intellectual  position,  and  any  one  who  has  talked 
with  him  upon  general  matters,  and  noticed  the  facility  with 
which  he  passes  from  one  subject  to  another,  and  the  vast 
amount  of  information  that  he  possesses,  will  pause,  if  they 
be  not  prejudiced,  before  they  characterize  him  as  narrow- 
minded.     We  believe  had  mr,  Hume  turned  his  attention 
to  any  of  the  professions,  he  would  have  risen  to  eminence ; 
had  his  mind  been  concentrated  upon  a  smaller  range  of 
subjects,  it  would  have  exhibited  an  expansive  grasp — as 
indeed  he  has  always  done,  by  seemg  through  the  disguises, 
and  going  at  once  to  the  root  of  the  matter  in  hand.    This 
veiT  fact  ^ined  him  for  a  time  the  character  of  a  visionary^ 
and  now  that  the  world  has  caught  him  up,  he  is  frequently 
ridiculed  as  a  plodding  one-idead  man  I    Would  that  the 
world  had  had  a  few  more  ,of  such,   when  BomiUy  and 
Mackintosh  sat  with  Brougham,  Tiemey  and  Hume,  on  one 
side  of  the  House,  and  Uastlereagh,  Vansittart,  Oanning 
and  Dundas  sat  on  the  other  ! 

It  is  idle  to  speculate  upon  what  Mr.  Hume  might  have 
been, — it  is  idle  now  to  lament  that  he  undertook  more  work 
than  any  human  being  could  by  any  possibility  get  through 
— though  we  may  just  stop  to  say  that  his  eifmpathy  is 
answerable  for  that,  for  he  has  not  to  this  day  learned  to 
say  7W  to  a  request  for  assistance — it  is  idle  to  note  errors 
which  have  now  and  then  been  detected  in  the  work  of  the 
lee  by  the  drones  who  stood  by  doing  nothing !    But  we. 
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may  fSurly  say  that  the  work  has  been  most  unequally 
divided,  and  that  Mr.  Hume,  if  he  has  earned  a  lower  place 
in  the  roll  of  fame  than  he  might  have  obtained  had  he  con- 
sulted only  his  own  comfort  and  dignitv,  deserves,  by  that 
very  self-negation,  a  higher  position  m  the  gratitude  of 
posterity ! 

The  most  common  charge  that  is  urged  against  him  per- 
haps, is  that  he  is  farwnKmioiw  i — this  for  several  reasons 
must  be  fairly  weighed.  He  is  accused  of  being  unnecessarily 
critical  in  small  matters,  in  short  to  practise  meanness  rather 
than  economy.  How  did  he  earn  tnis  character  ?  By  de- 
nouncing a  system  of  keeping  the  public  accounts,  which 
left  pecmation  easy  and  without  danger ;  by  exposing  dis- 
graceful waste  of  tne  money  wrune  from  the  hard  toil  of 
honest  industry,  and  squandered  m  disgusting  profligacy. 
By  demanding  that  the  rulers  of  a  great  nation  should  them- 
selves  be  above  suspicion,  and  that  elevated  position  should 
not  be  taken  as  an  excuse  for  shameless  dishonesty,  he  placed 
himself  in  the  position  of  a  man  who  goes  amongst  thieves 
and  tells  them  to  be  honest,  or  into  the  abodes  of  infamy 
and  denounces  profligacy.  He  who  refuses  to  follow  the 
villainous  habit  of  bribing  a  lazy  scoundrel  to  do  that  which 
he  is  paid  especially  to  do,  or  refuses  to  reward  a  lazy  vaga- 
bond for  not  working  at  all,  will  earn  from  such  eentry  the 
name  of  a  mean  fellow — what  wonder  then  that  Mr.  Hume 
escaped  not! 

Let  us  see  what  was  the  animm  by  which  he  was  moved. 
He  refused  to  sanction  the  taxing  of  the  poor  man's  food ; 
he  refused  to  vote  for  an  army  or  navy  which  he  believed  to 
be  larger  than  necessary ;  he  refused  to  vote  unlimited  sup- 
plies even  to  princes.  He  refused  to  increase  the  country^s 
burdens  for  such  purposes  as  these.  He  did  not,  however, 
refuse  to  vote  money  for  the  education  of  a  neglected  and 
reviled  **  mob,^  he  aid  not  grudge  the  money  that  went  to 
improve  the  health,  the  moral  condition,  the  taste,  or  the 
recreation  of  the  people ;  on  the  contrary,  every  proposal  to 
vote  money  for  such  purpose  met  his  warm  and  hearty  sup- 
port ; — and  no  man  in  JSneland  has  originated  so  many  of 
such  propositions.  The  deduction  of  money  from  the  un- 
earned income  of  a  proffigate  peer,  a  sinecure  secretary,  or  a 
bloated  doorkeeper,  in  order  to  increase  the  funds  xox  the 
education  and  improvement  of  the  people,  may  be  parsi- 
monious, but  if  we  were  driven  to  choose  amongst  words  of 
similar  termination,  we  should  rather  call  it  religww  t 

So  much  for  Mr.  Hume^s  public  fMam/M%$ !  With  his 
private  affairs  we  have  nothing  to  do :  we  have  no  wish,  if 
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we  had  the  opportunity,  to  break  into  his  faouae,  as  certain 
people,  figuratively  SDeakins,  are  ffuilty  of.  We  dare  say 
Mr.  Hume  does  not  leave  his  cash-box  open  on  his  table ; 
does  not  spend  a  fortune  at  the  opera ;  does  not  even  take 
a  nice  quiet  rubber  on  Sunday,  or  on  any  other  day,  at  his 
club  ; — he  may  even  choose  to  wear  a  four-and-ninepenny 
hat  and  short  boots,  as  he  was  once  accused  of  doing,  and 
certainlv  he  does  objecb  to  pay  more  than  a  shilling  a  mile 
even  if  his  cabman  asks  him  for  it :  or,  quitting  negatives, 
let  us  suppose  that  he  is  a  little  close  in  private  matters — 
what  then  i  Why  he  has  been  thirty-three  years  in  parlia- 
ment without  accepting  place  ! — not  without  having  had  it 
offered  to  him ;  he  has  turned  his  house  into  an  office ;  he 
has  at  times  engaged  several  clerks  to  help  in  his  labours ; 
he  has  never  been  entirely  without  a  secretary,  a  clerk,  or 
some  sort  of  paid  assistance ;  he  has  spent  a  mint  of  monev 
upon  postages — sometimes  under  the  old  ByBiemf  Jive  pounds 
in  one  day;  the  printers^  bills  which  he  has  paid  would 
amount  to  a  nice  round  sum ;  there  has  scarcely  been  a  society 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people  that  he  has  not  suti-- 
scribed  to,  and  handsomely — frequently  taking  the  leading 
business,  and,  like  an  amateur  actor»  paying  the  largest  sum 
because  of  the  importance  of  the  part ;  he  has  been  the 
working  aeent  of  several  colonies  without  any  remuneration 
whatever  tor  his  services ;  he  has  got  up  more  subscriptions 
for  deserving  misfortune  than  any  other  man  in  the  world, 
and  not  only  put  his  name  down,  but  paid  the  subscription 
too,  as  rumour  says  has  not  been  the  invariable  rule  with 
charitable  patrons ; — all  this  he  has  done :  and  although  he 
has  served  on  more  conmiittees  in  the  House  of  Commons 
than  any  other  man  ever  dreamed  of ;  although  he  has  been 
appointed,  and  has  acted  as  a  royal  commissioner  on  in- 
numerable occasions;  although  he  has,  for  the  purpose 
above-mentioned,  drawn  from  his  private  purse  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  certainly  one  or  two  hundred  a  year, 
and  probably  a  great  deal  more>  for  upwards  of  thirty  years, 
he  has  never  once  received  a  single  farthing  of  the  public 
money  from  the  time  he  entered  parliament  to  the  present 
day !  Had  Croesus  acted  in  this  manner,  he  might>  almost, 
have  worn  a  four-and^ninepenny  hat  without  being  con- 
sidered stingy. 

We  have  felt  sometimes  that  it  was  inconsistent  for  a 
man  who  had  done  so  much  for  the  public  not  to  bo  paid  for 
his  labour,  and  we  used  to  hope  for  the  day  when  the 
**  whirligig  of  time''  should  make  him  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.     Perhaps  we  were  wrong ;  and  it  may  be  more 
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to  hiB  honour  that  he  should  fiuUfa  his  useful  and  noble  life 
aa  plain  Joseph  Huine,  ho  that  we  may  continue  to  say  of 
him  as  was  said  on  the  Middlesex  hustings  the  other  day 
by  Lord  Robert  Grosyenor, — •'  H«  it  one  q^  the  faimt  man 
in  the  ffonie  0/  Commotu.  He  hat  patted  the  xohate  tfa  Umg 
life  in  terving  the  people  vnthoat/ee  or  reward. — Biographioal 
Magazine. 
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